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SPEECH,  kc. 


COMMITTEl!  OF  Ways  and  Means— New  TaICesJ 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  going  into  a  committee  to  consider  further  of 
Ways  aiid  Means  for  raising  the  supply  granted  to  his 
Majesty.  He  also  moved.  That  the  several  accoimts  pre-* 
sented  in  the  last  and  present  session  of  parliament,  relative 
to  the  public  revenue  i  and  the  Act  of  the  54th  of  his  present 
Majesty,  chap.  57  and  64,  for  continuing  certain  war 
duties,  be  referred  to  the  said  committee;  which  was 
ordered  accordingly.  The  Speaker  having  left  the  chair. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  and  addressed 
the  committee.  He  observed  that  it  would  naturally  be 
expected  from  him,  to  assign  to  the  House  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  submit  to  its  consideration  the 
Resolutions  he  Was  SLbout  to  propose,  before  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  year  had  been  completed,  and  could 
be  distinctly  laid  before  parliament.  That  statement  he 
"Would  make,  as  briefly  as  tile  nature  of  the  subject  would 
admit.  The  committ^  ti^ould  recollect,  that  on  the  5th 
of  April  next,  the  property  tax .  would  expire ;  and  that 
on  the  5th  of  July  following,  the  other  taxes,  granted  for 
the  service  of  the  country  during  the  war,  would  also 
cease  and  determine.  It  was,  therefore,  important  for  the 
House  to  take  into  con^deration,  as  early  as  possible, 
whether  the  renewal  of  those  taxes  should  tiike  place,  or 


whether  the  sum  ilecessary  for  the  publk  exigency,  should 
be  raised  in  some  other  manner.    It  was  not  his  intention 
to  propose  to  the  House,  (as  he  had  ah'eady  announced) 
a  rienewal  of  the  property  ta^.    With  some,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt^  whether  that  tax  should  be  suffered  to 
cease ;  but  his  own  ophlion  was,  looking  to  the  ratificatbn 
of  the  treaty  with  America  as  an  event  almost  certain  of 
taking  place,  that  it  ought  to  expire  at  the  stipulated  time* 
He  was  bound,  however,  to  state,  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  that  the  House  could  not^  on  account  of  any 
expression  of  feeling  in  the  Country,  be  precluded  from 
entering  into  the  consideration  of  the  pfropriety  of  renewing 
die  property  tax,   if  circumstances  rendered  its  re-enact- 
ment necessary.     The  parliament  of  180S,  or  of  1806, 
could  neither  bind  themselves,  nor  succeeding  parliaments, 
not  to  con^der  with  reference  to  tliis  tax,  circumstances 
which  they  could  not  foresee.    He  could  not  conceive 
any  such  thing  as  a  contract  between  the  Commons  in 
parliament  assembled,  and  the  Commons  at  large,  by 
which  the  former  stipulated  that  they  would  not,   under 
any  circumstances,  resort  to  a  particular  measure.    What- 
ever might  be  the  situadon  of  parliament,  they  could  not 
enter  into  a  contract  or  bargain  with  the  subjects  of  the 
realm  at  larg^  whose  representatives  they  were,  and  whose 
interests    were  idendfied  with  their  own*    The  public, 
represented  in  parliament,  might  hideed  take  possession 
of  individua}  property,  by  the  borrowing  of  money,  and 
in  many  other  Ways :  and  parliament  was  bound  by  the 
contract  with  that  individual,  because  the  parties  were  in 
such  a  case  separate  and  distinct ;  but  between  parliament 
and  the  public  in  general,  there  could  be  no  contract.    The 
parliament  could  not  forego  that  power  by  which  it  was 
authorized  to  legislate — to  frame  such  laws  as  the  neces* 
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sities  ot  the  country  required  :  a  proposition^  he  concaved^ 
•which  a  little  consideration  would  prove  to  be  itidisputable, 
notwithstanding  what  had  been  repeatedly  advanced  to  the 
•contrary,  by  those  who  spoke  of  a  compact  having  taken 
plaed  between  the  parliament  and  the  people,  on  the 
Subject  of  this  particular  tax.  Having  stated  however^ 
^at  it  was  not  his  intention  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the 
property  tax,  he  begged  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  very  important  benefits  which  the  country 
liad  derived  from  it;  A  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Tiemey),  not  long  smce,  had  begged  pardon  of  God^ 
and  of  the  public,  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  imposing 
this  tax,  in  the  year  1806.  He  hoped  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  conscience  was  not  so  tender,  as  to  give  him 
much  pain  for  that  offence.  For  his  own  part,  he  must 
confess,  that,  having  taken  a  far  more  prominent  share  in 
the  imposition  of  the  property  tax  than  the  right  hon. 
gentletnan  had  done,  there  was  no  circumstance  of  his 
public  IMe  to  which  he  looked  back  with  greater  pleasure 
and  sati^ction.  The  property  tax  and  the  other  war 
taxes,  formed  the  means  by  which  the  public  credit  had 
been  upheld.  They  had  enabled  Great  Britain  to  persevere 
tnthat  arduous  but  necessary  contest,  which  had  been 
^recently  terminated,  and  by  which  the  deliverance  of  the 
wot4d  from  slavery  and  oppression,  was  haj^ily  effected. 
By  the  war  taxes,  a  funded  debt  of  S05,  000,000/.  had, 
iince  die  peace  of  Amiens,  been  saved  to  die  country^ 
winch  was  thus  freed  from  an  annual  charge  of  above 
14,500^000/.  There  had  been  actually  paid  by  the 
property  tax,  126,000,000/.  of  money  by  which  an 
iddidonal  chsurge  of  above  180,000,000/.  of  stock  and 
almost  9,OOOJPOOL  of  permanent  taxes  had  been  avoided^ 
¥Fith  this  would  the  country  have  been  burdieoed  if  il 


lad  oot  been  for  tike  operatioa  of  this  tax,  which  had  been 
so  much  reprobated.  If  indeed  the  property  tax,  pro- 
ductive as  it  had  been  to  the  public  service,  was  of  S) 
nature  so  extremely  odious  and  offensive  as  some  persons 
imagined,  however  it  might  be  justified  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  it  was  a  measiu-e  which  he  could  not,  except 
under  most  extraordinary  circumstances,  venture  to  recom* 
mend.  But  greatly  differing  in  his  opinions  on  that  subjecii 
he  wished  it  to  be  considered  as  a  great  and  powerful 
resource,  which^  in  times  of  public  emergency,  ought 
and  ought  to  be  resorted  to.  They  had  been  told  of  thQ 
inquisitorial  nature  of  this  tax,  and  (^  the  tyrannical  mant 
ner  in  which  the  powers  derived  under  it  were  exercisedt 
He,  however,  believed,  that  the  commissbner^  (qieakang^  of 
them  with  the  indulgence  jusdy  due  to  men  subject  tq 
human  infirmity)  had  always  acted  according  to  the  fair 
dictates  of  their  judgment.  He  was  convinced  that  thdi; 
motives  were  most  pHre,  patriotic,  and  laudable.  It  should 
be  recollected,  thac  the  duties  created  by  the  A^  ^^^ 
not  performed  by  msa  appointed  or  paid  by  the  crow9M 
or  having  any  interest  divided  from  the  mass  of  their 
fellow-subjectSt  They  were  performed  by  the  same  set 
of  gentlemen  to  whom  the  country  was  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  tranquillity ;  by  that  set  of  gentlemen  wha 
were  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  who  administere4 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  in  a  way  highly  honor- 
able to  them,  amd  no  less  beneficial  to  the  nation  in  genmd^ 
Perhaps  no  circumstances  morie  honorably  distinjguished 
this  country  or  more  contributed  to  its  pro^rity,  thaa 
that  the  whole  of  its  internal  regulations  were  managed 
gratuitously,  by  gentlemen  generally  of  ability,  and  in 
every  instance,  strongly  impelled  by  feelings,  of  publiq 
^iritf    Any  observations  which  might  be  Iwelled  at  tl^a 


character  of  this  meritorious  class  of  individuals,  he  should 
always  repel  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.     With  respect 
to  the  authority  exercised   under  the  Act,  he  believed   it 
would  be  found,  that,  although  it  might  be   capable  of 
amendment,   yet  there  were  none  of  its  provisions  that 
could  not  -be  fiilly  justified  by  a  reference  to  enactments 
made  in  the  best  times  this  country  had  ever  seen,  and 
which  were  not  adopted  unril  they  had  received  the  most 
mature  consideration.    He  was  sure  that  no  gentleman 
could  resort  to  a    period   more  dear  to  the  friends  of 
liberty  than  that  which  immediately  followed  the  reign   of 
king  William.     He  would  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen 
to  the  Act  of  queen  Anne,  passed  on  the  renewal  of  the 
French  war,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  subsidies  of 
that  time.    He  alluded  to  the  1st  of  Anne,  sect.  2,  eh. 
15.     After    agreeing  to   the  land-tax,  several  acts  were 
passed  for  raising  the  necessary  supplies.     By  one  of  these 
a  duty  of  50^.  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  the  capital   of 
stock  in  trade ;  25s.  per  cent,  on  debts  at  interest ;  4^. 
in  the  pound  on  pensions  and  annuities ;  and  4s.  in  the 
pound  on  professional  profits.     Thus  it  appeared  that  the 
Act  he  now  adverted   to  was  similar  with  respect  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  charge  to  that  which  was  about  to 
expire.  But  it  had  been  said,  it  would  be  better  to  contribute 
15  or  even  20  per  cent,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
in  any  other  way,  than  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  collected  in  a 
manner  so  inquisitorial  and  oppressive.     Now  he  would 
ask,  what  were  the  powers  under  which  those  imposts 
were  collected  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  ?  The  collectors 
and  assessors  were  compelled,  under  penalties,  to  undertake 
the  execution  of  the  Act.     The  commissioners  were  autho* 
rized  to  summon  before  them  any  person  who  neglected 
to  make  a  return }  and  the  same  commissioners,  or  the 


floajw  part  oi^ea^  had  a  right,  under  this  Act,  to  examine 
cm  oath,  and  to  take  all  lawful  means  to  find  out  the  truth 
of  the  statements  made  by  those  who  appeared  before  them. 
All  traders  were  called  on  to  give  a  full  and  particular 
statemient  of  the  whole  quantity,  kinds  and  value  of  the 
stock-in-trade  for  which  they  were  liable  to  be  assessed 
and,  in  suspected  cases,  assessors  were  empowered  to 
enter  any  shops,  ware-houses,  or  other  places  whatsoever, 
*^  to  take  an  account  thereof,  and  to  view  and  value  the 
same ;  the  value  to  be  calculated  at  the  rate  the  goods  ar^ 
worth  to  be  sold  for  at  the  time  of  assessment/'  Individuals 
were,  in  like  manner,  compelled  to  give  in  a  statement  of 
the  gross  sum  of  money  they  had  at  interest ;  and  if  they 
neglected  to  deliver  it,  or  produced  an  erroneous  account, 
they  were  subject  to  the  summons  and  investigation 
pf  the  commissioners.  Under  the  Property-tax  Act  the 
Mth  of  a  party  chargeable  is,  in  all  cases,  conclusive ;  but 
by  that  of  queen  Anne,  although  the  parties  may  swear 
ifaat  ddbts  are  desperate,  *^  the  commissioners  are  to  inform 
themselves,  and  to  charge  or  discharge,  as  they  see  cause* 

Now  with  respect  to  the  property  tax^.  it  would  be  found, 
that  wherever  it  was  possible  to  make  an  estimate  by  reference 
ID  the  property  to  be  charged,  and  without  ulterior  inquiry, 
it  was  always  preferred*  Like  all  other  efforts  of  legislative 
wisdom,  the  Act  undoubtedly  had  its  imperfections.  With 
regard  tofiindfid  and  land^  property,  the  mode  of  charge  wa9 
clear  and  plain.  With  respect  to  funded  property  it  might  be 
considered  as  absolutely  perfect,  as  it  admitted  no  possibility  ei- 
ther of  evasion  or  overcharge;  and  with  respect  to  landed  pro- 
perty, it  approached  very  nearly  to  perfection.  But  with  refer- 
ence to  trade  it  was  obviously  imperfect.  An  extensive  power 
was  inevitably  and  necessarily  obliged  to  be  given  to  the  com- 
missioners for  the  purpose  of  procuring  regular  returns. 
Iff  at  any  future  time,  the  tax  shpuld  be  ^ewed,  with  s^^h 


an  amendment  as  would  ensure  true  returns  \iridiout  ha« 
ving  recourse  to  the  power  he  had  just  noticed^  he  thought 
that  was  all  the  improvement  that  could  be  looked  for.  In 
the  Act  of  1  SOS,  a  clause  was  inserted,  permitting  a  private 
examination  before  referees  appointed  by  the  parties.  This 
he  considered  as  a  great  advantage  to  the  persons  making 
returns,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  not  impair  the  reve* 
nue  collected  under  the  Act.  At  a  subsequent  period^  how^* 
ever,  this  clause  was  omitted,  having  been  seldom  acted  up* 
on,  and  appearing  not  likely  to  answer  the  purposes  in« 
tended. 

Having  stated  the  importance  cf  the  property  taac,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  thus  slightly  entered  into  some  of  its  provi- 
sions, he  should  now  shortly  state  the  reasons  whidi  led  him 
to  conclude  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  have  recourse 
to  it  at  this  moment.  In  the  present  year,  a  large  sum 
would  be  required  to  wind  up  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
which  it  would  be  necessary,  in  consequence  oE  the  aban^ 
donment  of  this  tax,  to  raise  in  some  other  manner.  Now, 
although  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  property  tax  ought  not  to 
be  continued  in  tune  of  peace,  yet  he  thought  that  it  nught, 
very  properly,  have  been  made  use  of  for  the  present  year,  in 
order  to  enable  the  country  to  defray  the  ultimateexpenses  of 
the  war.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  iui- 
come  tax  was  actually  pledged  to  make  good  a  very  large  sum 
of  money ;  it  being  considered  better  to  have  recourse  to  that 
expedient,  than  to  raise  any  iurther  sums  of  money  by  the  m^^ 
£imi  of  the  funds  chargeable  upon  permanent  taxes.  But 
-diough  he  conceived  the  continuance  of  the  property  tax 
during  the  current  year,  would  be  perfectly  justifiable,  for 
the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  war  charges,  sdU  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time,  when  so 
great  a  fluctuation  was  observable  in  the  price  of  almost  every 
artkle,  and  which  affected  every  class  of  society,  would  create 


» iBuxDf  difficidties  in  the  way  of  its  collection,  as  to  render 
it  pecoUarly  vexations  and  disagreeable.  On  one  part  of 
the  commnnity  it  would  bear  with  a  very  unequal  pressure. 
He  meant  the  class  of  farmers.  They  had  on  the  whole 
been  ccnidderably  favored  by  the  average  on  which  their 
property  was  calculated.  But  if  the  tax  were  continued  in 
die  present  year,  they  would  be  subject  to  a  charge  much 
beyond  their  real  property.  The  tax,  with  respect  to  them, 
was  calculated  on  what  was  considered  a  fair  average— -and 
80  it  was,  in  ordinary  times ;  but,  when  the  prices  of  pro- 
duce altered  in  the  degree  which  had  lately  taken  plac^. 
It  was  no  longer  just  and  equitable.  Various  ideas  had  becil 
suggested  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  this  tax  for 
another  year,  with  certain  modifications,  which  be  should 
shortly  refer  to,  as  they  had  been  suggested  to  him  with  very 
good  intentions,  though  with  a  great  misapprehension  of  the 
nature  of  the  tax.  Those  modifications  turned  on  two  d}f«> 
ferent  principles;  the  &rst  was  that  of  exempting  from  the 
operation  of  the  tax  at  present,  those  who  were  aiFected  by 
die  drcumstances  of  the  times,  and  rendermg  it  applicable 
only  to  fixed  property,  such  as  the  rent  of  land,  money  in 
the  funds,  and  other  property  already  realised.  To  a  modi* 
ficadon  of  this  kind  he  conceived  there  was  a  very  strong  ob» 
jecdon,  which  precluded  any  such  alteradom  The  House 
must  be  well  aware  that  in  every  Loan  Act,  there  was  a 
clause  exempting  the  sum  borrowed  from  the  impotidoa  of 
any  tax.  The  ii^viduals  subscribing  were  only  to  be  char* 
ged  in  a  general  tax,  affecting  the  whole  country.  But,  if 
this  proposition  were  acceded  to,  the  property  realised,  and 
lent  to  the  public,  would  be  specifically  taxed.  Now  he 
certainly  did  not  think  it  would  be  advisable,  however 
advantageous  it  might  seem  in  a  finanical  point  of  view, 
to  encroach  on  the  good  faith  which  was  due    to  the 
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public  creditor.  The  second  modification  suggested  to  Uon 
\72Sj  to  charge  persons  possessing  very  high  inconies, 
at  an  increased  rate,  ^  and  either  greatly  to  reduce 
the  charge,  or  to  exempt  altogether  from  the  operation  of 
the  Act,  individuals  of  more  confined  circumstances.  This, 
however,  he  considered  to  be  totally  impracticable ;  because 
the  Act  gave  them  no  msight  into  the  total  income  of  any 
persoiu  The  principle  of  the  Act  was,  to  charge  every  spe^ 
cies  of  income,  from  whatever  source  it  might  be  derived, 
as  a  distinct  property,  without  examining  the  general  situa- 
tion of  the  proprietor.  A  person,  for  instance,  might 
be  employed  in  trade  at  a  variety  of  places.  He  might 
have  a  banking-house  in  London'— a  mercantile  esta«> 
blishment  at  Bristol — ^a  l^rge  manufactory  ^at  Manchester 
—100,000/.  in  the  funds — and  SfiOOl.  a  year  in  land  (a 
iaugh) ;  and  as  the  Act  was  at  present  constituted)  he  would 
be  separately  and  distinctly  asse^ed  for  every  one  of  these 
sources  of  property,  without  any  one  assessor  being  able  to 
say  what  the  aggregate  amount  of  his  income  was.  On  one 
branch,  such  an  individual  might  be  a  loser,  while,  on  ano- 
ther, he  might  gain  considerably.  Such  a  proposition  he  al- 
so conceived  to  be  objectionable,  as  it  would  render  a  minute 
classification  of  the  different  ranks  of  society  necessary.  In 
the  end,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  found  impracticable 
to  carry  such  a  scheme  into  effect.  An  act  of  this  kind 
would  be  infinitely  more  vexatious,  and  far  less  productive, 
than  that  which  was  now  in  bdng.  The  experiment  had  in 
fact  been  tried  in  the  income  tax,  which  existed  from  1 799 
to  1 802,  and  which  with  much  more  inquiry  into  the  cir^ 
ciunstances  of  individuals  had  produced  less  than  half  the 
sum  which  had  since  been  realised.  He  was,  therefore,  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that,  as  the  tax,  in  its  present  form,  was 
found  efficient  in  its  operatipn-*-^  it  was  not  compatible 
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*with  the  intendon  of  parliament  to  make  It  a  permanent  re- 
source—aad  as  those  modifications  were  inconsistent  with 
Its  trae  principles,  it  would  be  far  better  to  lay  it  aside  en- 
tirely than  to  bring  it  forward  in  an  altered  shape.  Sti!!^ 
however,  it  ought  always  to  be  considered  as  a  resource 
which  parliament  might  resort  to,  when  public  necessity  de- 
manded it. 

He  did  not  feel  that  he  was  called  upon  to  go  into  a  state- 
ment of  the  actual  amount  of  the  expences  of  the  present 
year,  nor  indeed  was  he  enabled  to  do  it.  Until  peace  was 
finally  ratified  with  America,  and  until  it  was  better  known 
than  at  present  at  what  time  our  fleets  and  armies  were  like* 
ly  to  return  home,  he  could  not  pretend  to  enter  into  any 
sati^ctory  detail  of  the  expenses  of  the  present  year.  What 
he  was  about  to  submit  to  the  House  was  less  a  statement  of 
the  circumstances  afiecting  our  situation  in  the  present  year 
than  of  general  observations,  which  he  considered  to  be  ap* 
plicable  to  the  gradation  from  a  war  to  a  peace  establish- 
ment. In  the  present  year,  a  large  sum  of  money  must  ne- 
cessarily be  borrowed.  That  sum  would  be  more  or  less 
extensive,  in  proportion  as  the  country  was  placed  sooner 
or  later  on  a  peace  establishment.  The  property  tax,  under 
no  circumstances  could  have  covered  the  sum  wanted. 
Therefore,  in  any  event,  a  loan  must  have  been  resorted  to. 
The  abandonment  of  die  property  tax  would,  however,  add 
considerably  to  the  amount  of  that  loan. 

He  should  now  proceed  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  si- 
tuation of  the  country  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  That 
view  on  the  whole,  he  considered  extremely  satisfactory. 
He  was  not  about  to  compare  our  present  ntuation 
with  that  in  which  the  country  was  placed  at  any 
period  of  difficulty  and  distress.  He  would  not  draw  any 
comparison  between  the  state  of  things  at  the  close  of  the 
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American  war,  when  our  credit  was  impaired,  when  our  ra^ 
som'ces  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  times, 
-f*and  the  prospects  which  now  opened  upon  the  couutry. 
Bat  he  would  compare  our  present  situation  with  the  mo§t 
florishing  period  which  the  history  of  this  country  present- 
fxl.  He  would  place  the  resources  of  the  present  day  in 
competition  with  those  which  Great  Britain  possessed  in 
the  year  1791)  immediately  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war  \rith  France.  In  th^  year  he  had  just  mentioned, 
the  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  examine  the  re- 
sources and  expenditure  of  the  country,  stated  the  amount 
of  UxeSf  forming  the  consolidated  fund,  to  be  13,472,000Z» ; 
the  charge  of  the  public  debt,  the  civil  list,  and  other  items, 
affecting  the  consolidated  fund,  amounted  to  11,321,000^; 
irhich,  deducted  from  the  former  sum,  left  a  surplus  of 
2,1^  1 ,00OiL  To  this  must  be  added  the  land  and  malt  duties^ 
amounting  to  2,558,000^  making  a  total  of  4,700/XX)/.  dis- 
posable for  the  service  of  the  couiitry.  The  income  <^  the 
present  day  made  up  to  the  5th  of  January  last,  waA  as 
follows  :-^<^The  taxes  composing  the  consolidated  fund 
amounted  to  S8,256,000/L  to  which  must  be  added  the  sum 
appropriated  from  the  war  taxes  to  make  good  the  chargie  of 
loansamounting  to  2, 706/XX)/.  making  together  40,969,000/1, 
from  this  they  had  to  deduct  the  charge  of  the  Bri- 
tish funded  debt,  S5,  420,000/. ;  the  in^rial  loan,  495,000. 
-^•and  the  Portuguese  loan,  57,000/.— ^making  a  total  chvge 
pf  35,  972,0001. ;  the  civil  list  p9nsioi>8,  and  other  charges, 
were  1 ,57 1 ,000/.  making  in  the  whole,  a  gross  charge  on  the 
consolidated  fund  of  37,543,000/1 ;  and  leaving,  therefcH'e, 
a  net  sum  of  3, 419,000^  If  to  ttus  was  addfd  the  ^niHial 
duties  to  pay  off  bills,  (which*  so  &r  from  £dlipg  short,  p^ro- 
duced  every  year  a  consideiable  surpUu^)  SfiOOfiOOl^  k 
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iwoold  Ibrm  a  totid  of  (S>419,000/L  af^licable  to  the  taaiAh^ 
menfis  of  the  country*  It  was,  therefore,  clear,  that  at  the 
close  of  a  var  of  the  most  expensive  description,  they  mve 
possessed  of  a  disposable  fund  con»derably  larger  timt  that 
which  they  had  at  its  commenoement.  With  this  addition  al- 
so, that  diey  how  had  a  sinking  fund  of  1 1  ,aoo,000/L$  whero- 
a^,  when  the  war  broke  out,  the  sinking  &nd  amounted  on- 
ly to  1,800,000/.  It  was  true,  they  now  had  a  debt  of 
650,000,000/.,  and,  at  the  time  he  before  adveited  to,  it  was 
only  230^000^000^  But,  comparing  the  sinking  fond  with  tie 
debt,  it  woukl  be  evident  that  ^e  had  at  least  augmented  our 
mieans^of  meeting  it,  in  a  fourfold  proportion.  He  should  al- 
so remind  the  House  (if  he  did  not,  he  was  sure  some  otiier 
gentleman  would,)  that,  in  addition  to  this  funded  debt,  tkme 
was  also  a  large  unlimded  debt  to  provide  for ;  and  wfaidi 
must  necessarily  be  added  to  the  account.  But^  looking  to  the, 
clear  surplus  of  war  taxes  which  was  amply  sufficieitt  to  dis- 
charge this  latter  debt  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  ortp  proh. 
vide  for  the  charge  of  funding  that  dd^t  by  pledgii^  a  part 
of  those  taxes,  he  thought  die  property  tax  might  be  sa&Iy 
given  up. — ^If  the  expenses  of  tl^  country  were  brought 
down,  he  would  not  say  to  what  they  were  previous  to  the 
war,  but  if  they  were  fixed  at  a  considerably  higher  amount, 
the  nanon  had  means  fully  capable  <^  meeting  them.  At 
die  same  time,  referring  to  the  great  change  of  circumstaBccs 
which  had  taken  place,  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  very  coo^ 
siderable  exertions  would  be  necessary  to  defray  the  difier«> 
ent  claims  on  the  establishment. 

To  what  sum  the  expense  of  our  peace  estaUishnietit 
would  amount  must  depend  on  the  determinatioii  of  parlia* 
ment,  which  determination  he  would  not  antidpaie.  All 
that  he  desired  was,  that  gendemen  would  consider  the  ques* 
liOn  deliberately,  and  with  a  reference  to  existing  drcum* 
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stances,  rather  than  to  former  arrangaofients.    They  must  be 
avare  jof  the  ne<;essity  of  a  greater  extension  than  at  any  for- 
mer period  of  peace,  of  our  military  force*     They  would 
lecoUect,  that  we  had  to  provide  for  die  garrisons  of  Malta, 
Ceylon,  the  Cape,  and  Mauritius,  besides  the  extension  of 
our  West  Indian  possessicms.  Some  augmentation  might 
abo  be  expedient  in  Canada.    For  these,  and  other  indi^>en* 
sable  expenses  of  the  same  nature,  provision  must  necessa« 
rily .  be  made.    The  committee  would  also  recollect,  that 
after  an  actual  service  of  near  twenty  years,  our  navy  must 
be  in  a  state  to  require  very  extensive  repairs.     Indepen* 
dent  of  the  augmentation  which  might  be  required  in  our 
eflkient  establishments,  an  immense  increase  had  taken  place 
in  those,  which,  however  dear  to  the  justice  and  liberality 
of  the  nation,  added  nothing  to  its  actual  straagth.    The 
amount  of  the  half>pay,  widows'  pensions,  and  other  pension- 
ary establishments  of  the  army  would  extend  to  a  sum  little 
short  of  its  total  expense  in  I7d2.    He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  they  would  not  be  surprised  when  he  said,  that  on  the 
best  view  which  he  could  take  of  the  subject,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  our  peace  establishment  for  the  first  three  or  four 
years  could  jiot  be  less  (including  that  for  Ireland)  than  18 
or  19  millions.    Supposing  that  it  were  19  millions  for  the 
next  year  (and  it  would  afford  him  the  greatest  pleasure 
could  it  in  another  year  be  reduced,)  deducting  2  millions 
for  Ireland  (which  was  about  the  proportion,)  there  would 
be  left  1 7  millions  as  a  charge  on  Great  Britain.    To  meet 
this  sum,  they  had,  as  he  before  stated,  jiearly  6,500^000/. 
of  permanent  income  arising  from  the  annual  taxes  and  con- 
solidated fund.     In  addition  to  this,  he  would  prq>ose  to 
continue,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  the  war  taxes  of  customs 
and  excise ;  and  he  would  also  propose  additional  taxes  to 
\the  e^Qient  of  5,000,000/.    The  total  of  these  sums,  viz. 
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firom  the  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  and  the  Usual  ^« 
nual  taxes,  6,500,000/.— something  more  th^  6,000,000/1^ 
by  the  war  taxe&-*-4Uid  5,o6o,uOO/.  of  new  taxes-^woald 
produce    about    1 7,50O|O0O/.-— which   would  defray  the 
charge  of  a  peace  estaUishment,  according  to  his  calculation* 
It  was,  however,  to  be  considered,  that  the  charges  of  th^ 
loan  for  the  present  year,  and  of  the  unfunded  debt,  must 
be  likewise  defrayed  ;  so  that  if  It  were  possible  (\(4iich  he 
conceived  it  was  not)  to  reduce  the  peace  establishment  to 
IS  or  14  millions  a  year,  still  it  would  be  necessary  to  im* 
pose  these  additional  taxes*     It  would  be  found  on  a  retro- 
q>ective  view  of  our  history,  that  all  long  and  expensive  wars 
had  entailed  on  the  country  a  winding  up  of  expense  of  great 
amount  and  duradon.    After  the  close  of  the  American  war 
die  arrears  were  not  paid  until   1 786 :  indeed  a  remainder 
of  the  expense  beyond    the  ordinary  peace  establishment 
was  still  undefrayed  in  1791,  so  gradually  had  it  been  pro- 
vided  for.     After  the  war  also  which  ended  in  1 76S,  the 
winding-up  was  very  gradual,  and  did  not  terminate  until 
1768.     Therefore  he  thought  he  spoke  widiin  compass, 
when  he  said  that  it  would  scarcely  be  practicable  to  settle 
completely  the  peace  establishment  in  less  than  four  years 
from  the  present  time.     Until  the  year  1819,  therefore,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  funding  exchequer 
bills,  when  favorable  opportunities  occurred,  and  occasion- 
ally to  loans,  which  he  however  hoped  would  after  the  pre- 
sent year  be  of  small  amount,  and  to  meet  the  charges  which 
those  would  from  time  to  time  occasion,  by  the  new  taxes 
which  he  was  about  to  propose.     In  this  he  had  the  exam- 
ple of  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  as  early  as  1784  proposed,  by  anticipa- 
tion to  form  a  fund  to  liquidate  the  floating  debt  then  out- 
standing, although  it  was  not  converted  into  stock  till  the 
loUowing  year*  « 
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The  first  f-esourde  by  which  he  proposed  t6  meet  this  ex- 
penditure would  be  the  continuance  of  the  war  taxes  of  cus- 
toms and  excise,  which  would  have  expired  last  Christmas, 
had  they  not  then  been  renewed  till  July  next.  There  were 
some  that  had  actually  expired  at  that  time,  such  as  those  on 
die  tonnage  of  ships,  on  the  export  of  British  manufactures, 
and  on  goods  carried  coastvrays.  These  he  did  not  intend 
to  renew,  and  if  he  did,  their  amount  would  not  have  been 
very  considerable*  Neither  did  he  propose  to  continue  the 
duty  on  the  importation  of  cotton  wool,  if  imported  in  Bri- 
tish ships.  This  would  be  a  protection  to  our  navigation, 
and  he  would  be  happy  if  it  should  occasion  a  preference  to 
be  given  to  the  cotton  of  our  own  plantadons.  He  did  not 
mean  to  state  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  war  taxes,  indivi- 
dually i  they  were  well  known  to  every  gentleman.  Their 
gross  produce  on  the  5th  of  January  1815,  was  9,827,000/. 
from  this  deduct  2,706,000/.  pledged  for  the  charges  and 
interest  of  loans,  and  6S8,000/.the  amount  of  the  war  taxes 
he  had  stated  his  determination  not  to  continue,  making 
3,344,000/. — ^the  residue  of  the  war  taxes  would  then  be 
6,513,000/.  which,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  and  to 
avoid  any  danger  of  disappointment,  he  would  take  at 
6,000,000/.  It  now  became  his  duty  to  state  the  new  taxes 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  propose.  He  was  anxious  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  which  was  so  evidently,  so  strongly,  and 
so  naturally  excited ;  and  he  should  therefore  not  pursue 
the  usual  order,  which  was  to  give  to  a  statement  of  the  cus- 
toms and  excise  duties  the  precedence  of  a  statement  of  the 
assessed  taxes,  but  would  commence  with  the  latter.  He 
should  begin  with  observing  that  it  was  not  his.  intention  to 
propose  any  additional  window  duty  on  inhabited  houses,  as, 
in  his  opinion,  there  already  existed  a  sufSci^t  pressure  <A 
the  fommunity  in  that  respect.     But  although  he  did  sot 
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mean  to  propose  any  additional  duty  on  the  windowaof  inha- 
bited  houseSt  he  meant  to  propose  a  tax  which  had  often^ 
been  talked  of,  but  neYer  introduced*— a  tax  on  green-houses^ 
hot-houses,  and  conservatories,  operating  on  the  superficial 
contents  of  their  glass.    He  would  propose  that  48  square 
feet  of  jglass  (including  the  frames)  should  be  considered  ft? 
a  window,  and  that  the  windows  should  not  be  charged  at  a 
progressive  rate,  but  that  each  window  so  calculated,  should 
pay  3s.  6d.    For  instance,  if  a  green-house  were  60  feet  in 
front,  and  1 2  feet  high,  it  would  measure  into  what  would 
be  termed  15  windows,  and  would  consequently  pay  a  duty 
of  SL  7s,  6d.    This][was  a  proposition  which  he  trusted  no 
one  could  deem  objectionable*    Considering  how  much  the 
trading  part  of  the  conununity  would  be  relieved  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  property  tax,  he  meant  also'to  propose 
that  diops  and  warehouses  and  manufactories  (hitherto  ex* 
empted  from  the  window  tax)  should  pay  in  the  same  way 
•—net  a  progressive  rate,  but  S^.  6d.  on  each  window  which 
they  might  contain.    As  these  taxes  were  new,  it  was  not 
practicable  to  estimate  their  probable  produce  very  accur- 
ately*    He  would  take  them,  howeve/,  at  about  50,000/.  a 
year.     The  next  head  was  one  of  the  assessed  taxes— 4hat 
on  inhabited  houses ;  on  which  he  should  propose  an  aug** 
mentation  of  about  80  per  cent,  on  the  existing  tax.    He 
said  this  generally,  meaning  in  the  detail  to  recommend  a 
larger  rate  on  higher  rents  than  on  lower.    It  was  also  his 
intention  to  propose,  that  the  rents  of  wareho\^ses  and  manu* 
fectories  (which  had  hitherto  been  exempt  from  duty) 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  the  rents  of  houses. 
The  increase  of  the  assessment  on  inhabited  houses  he  coQp 
jectured  might  produce   about  396,500/.  ;  the  new    uty 
on  warehouses  about  150,000/.-«The  next  class  of  the  as* 
aessed  taxes  on  which  he  should  touch,  was  the  dutu^on 
NO.    XL  Pam.  VOL.  VI.  B 
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servants,  carriages,  aud  horses,  and  on  those  he  meant  t^ 
propose  a  much  more  considerable  increase.  He  intended 
to  propose  on  this  class  of  the  assessed  taxes,  an  increase  on 
the  average  of  80  per  cent. :  in  some  cases  rather  more,  in 
some  rather  less.  This  might  appear  a  large  augmentation 
on  the  first  view  of  it ;  but  he  begged  those  who  might  be 
disposed  so  to  consider  it,  to  reflect  on  the  small  proportion 
which  it  bore  to  the  tax  on  income  from  which  they  would 
be  relieved.  The  amount  of  this  increase,  he  calculated, 
would  be*-on  house  servants  (of  various  denominations) 
409,000/. ;  on  servants  used  in  trade,  &c.  1 48,000/.  }  on 
carriages  (about  75  per  cent.)  368,000/. ;  on  horses  for 
pleasure  (about  80  per  cent.)  632,500/. ;  on  trade  horses 
(about  40per  cent.)  85,500/. ;  on  dogs  (about  SO  per  cent.) 
105,500/. ;  and  on  game  certificates  (about  SO  per  cent.) 
42,000/.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  propose  any  increase  in 
the  duties  on  horses  used  in  husbandry. — ^He  meant  further 
to.recommend  that  Bachelors,  who  already  paid  an  additional 
rate  on  .servants,  should  now  be  compelled  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional rate  of  50  per  cent*  on  servants,  carriages,  and  horses 
-*-^a  laugh] — ^which  he  computed  would  produce  120,000/. 
The  total  increase,  therefore,  of  the  assessed  taxes  he  calcu- 
lated to  amount  to  2,503,000/. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  state  the  intended  increase  of 
the  excise  and  customs  dudes.  He  meant  to  propose  an  ad- 
ditional duty  on  tobacco.  It  was  evident  that  the  return  of 
peace  with  America  would  soon  render  tobacco,  notwith- 
standing this  new  duty,  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  it  was, 
at  present.  The  duty  which  he  intended  to  recommend  was 
2id*  a  pound  customs,  and  3d.  a  pound  excise  duty.  Each 
of  these,  he  conceived,  would  produce  150,000/.  making 
300,000/.  The  other  excise  duty  which  he  should  propose 
was,  a,  duty  on  wine,  of  20/.  per  tun  on  Portugal  wine  and 
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m  the  usual  proportion  on  other  wines,  in  addition  to  the 
duties  already  existing.     He  was  aware  that  diis  duty  was 
jaot  without  objection ;  yet  he  conceived,  under  e^dsting  dr- 
cumstances,  the  House  would  be  disposed  to  admit  the  po- 
ficy  of  the  suggestion.    The  amount  which  this  duty  was 
likely  to  produce  was»  500,000/.    The  next  source  of  reve* 
nue  to  which  he  would  have  recourse,  was  one  which  he 
concaved  was  capable  of  considerable  increase :  he  meant 
an  addirion  to  the  duties  on  licensed  dealers  under  the  ex- 
cise.    This  he  was  ready  to  admit  might  appear  to  bear  hard 
on  many ;  yet,  when  it  was  recollected,  that  throughout  the 
whole  war  this  duty  had  never  been  increased,  he  thought 
much  ground  of  complaint  would  not  be  found  to  exist.    It 
would  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  Act  of  the  48d  of  Geo. 
S,  c  69,  that  this  duty  at  present  was  but  moderate.    The 
persons  upon  whom  it  would  fall  were  all  liable  to  return  un- 
der the  property  tax,  and  were  subject  to  very  vexatious  in* 
fairies.    He  had  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  they  would  con* 
sider  the  change  of  the  one  for  the  other  as  a  very  advanta- 
geous commutation.    The  amount  of  the  sum  likely  to  be 
produced  from  this  duty  he  calculated  at  SOO fiOOL  which 
would  itiake  the  whole  of  the  increase  on  customs  and  excise 
amount  to  1,110,0002.    The  only  remaining  tax  which  he 
should  propose  that  evening  was  in  the  department  of  the 
Pbst-of&ce.    It  was  a  tax  of  one  penny  upon  every  newspa- 
per conveyed  by  the  general  post.   This  tax  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  so  far  back  as  1788^ 
but  had  never  been  acted  upon,  from  an  apprehension  that 
it  would  prejudice  the  stamp  dudes.  By  the  Act  of  the  48th 
*of  the  Sang,  a  power  was  given  to  the  two-penny  Post- 
office  to  charge  one  penny  for  new8paq>ers  delivered  through 
that  medium ;  but  that  power  had  never  been  extended  to 
ihe  General  Post*oflke  j  and,  from  experience,  he  was  now 
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induced  to  believe,  that  the  British  public  residing  in  th^ 
country  would  not  be  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  luxury  of  a 
newspaper  for  the  sake  of  one  penny.  He  had  not  meant 
to  have  included  the  members  of  parliament  in  this  arrange- 
ment ;  but  as  the  House  appeared  disposed  to  pass  a  self-de- 
nying ordinance  on  this  occasion,  he,  at  least,  could  certain- 
ly have  no  objection*  This  duty,  he  expected,  would  ob* 
tain  50,000/.  Beside  this,  on  a  future  occasion,  he  intend- 
ed to  submit  a  further  increase  of  Post-ofEce  duties,  not  af- 
fecting inland  correspondence.  His  plan  was  that  of  extend- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  Post-office  tb  the  East  Indies, 
and  appointing  packets  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  from 
one  country  to  the  other.  There  was  another  improvement^ 
too,  in  contemplation,  respecting  the  transmission  of  ship- 
letters,  in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  last  year,  which,  with 
the  former,  at  a  loose  calculation,  he  imagined  might  pro- 
duce about  75,000/.  Taking  the  Post«office  duties,  then,  at 
125,000/.  the  total  amount  of  the  new  taxes  which  he  had 
mentioned  would  be  3,728,000/. 

He  had  already  stated,  that  the  sum  which  he  should  want 
under  this  head  was  five  millions.  On  some  other  day  he 
would  state  certain  other  articles  upon  which  it  was  intended 
to  extend  the  duties,  and  which- would  supply  the  deficiency^ 
The  first  article  to  which  he  alluded,  was  an  increase  on 
Stamp  duties,  excluding,  however,  the  stamps  on  proceedings 
in  the  courts  of  law  in  England,  which  he  thought  might  give 
from  7  to  800,000i  a  year.  A  complicated  schedule  of 
these  duties,  however,  was  to  be  made,  which  required  much 
consideration,  and  therefore  the  House  would  be  satisfied 
that  the  subject  could  not  well  be  introduced  in  perfect  de- 
tail at  the  present  moment.  The  remsaning  600,000/.  which 
would  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  five  millions,  he  was  in 
hopes  would  be  furnished  by  new  regulations  wiA  respect 
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to  bounties  and  drawbacks.  There  \vas -another  article  up- 
on  which  he  was  rather  called  upon  to  apologize  for  not  im- 
podng  a  duty,  than  otherwise ;  he  meant  the  article  of  beer. 
The  House  well  knew  that  a  considerable  increase  had  takw 
place  in  the  price  of  this  article,  and  he  believed  it  was  equal- 
ly well  known,  that  it  was  now  sold  at  a  price  much  h^her 
dian  it  ought  to  be.  The  pubUc,  be  thought,  had  not  fidrly 
participated  in  the  advantages  to  whidi  they  were  entitled  in 
this  respect.  He  was  unwilling  to  impose  any  charge  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  he  would 
rather  be  the  means  of  relieving  the  public  from  such  a  tax 
than  of  imposing  it.  He  was  also  aware  of  die  general  ob- 
jecdons  to  any  intarpositioii  of  govemme&t  between  the  pra» 
ducer  and  the  consumer  of  any  ardcle  of  trade :  but  in  the 
present  instance  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  neutral. 
When  the  rise  in  beer  was  intended,  the  gentlemen  who 
were  concerned  in  that  proceedmg  called  on  lord  Liverpool 
and  himself,  and  having  stated  the  circumstances  which  led 
them  to  propose  an  increase  of  price,  their  intention  was  ap« 
proved.  Having  thus  become  a  party  to  the  rise^  he  thought 
it  [[Proper  to  disclaim  all  responsibility  as  to  its  continuance  at 
^IM  pirice.  (Hear^  hear !) 

Having  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  his  statements,  he 
would,  for  the  convenience  of  the  House,  and  in  order  to 
bring  the  whole  clearly  to  their  recollection,  recapitulate  the 
different  heads  of  tax  which  he  had  detailed.  They  were  as 
lblk>w: 

Rate    Produce. 

Customs,  Tobacco,  S^r^.  per  lb ^  •  £•  150,00S 

Excise,  Oitto,.  S(/.  ditto .  . 150,000 

Ltcences,  double  fi^ed  Rates, 
50  per  centy  progressive  . 300,000 


• 
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•  Wine  SO/,  per  tun ......  ; 500,000 


tai 


•  ASSESSED  TAXES,  viz.— 

Inhabited  House  Duty,  30  per  cent. .....  S96,500 

Progressive  Servants  Tax,  80  to  90  do.  .   .   .  808,500 

Under  Gardeners,  &c.  various 101,500 

Trade  Servants  and  Servants  for  hire,  ditto  •  148,000 

Carriages,  about  75  per  cent.  .  » 968,000 

Horses  for  pleasure,  about  80  do 682,500 

Trade  Horses,  about  4K)  do 85,500 

Dogs,  about  80  do •  .  105,500 

Game  Certificates,  ditto^  ditto 42,000 

♦NEW  DUTIES. 
Windows  in  Warehouses  and  Hot-houses,  Ss. 

Sd.  per  window 50,000 

Rent  of  Wardiouses,  same.as  Houses  .  •  •  •  150,000 
Bachelors,  50  per  cent,  additional  on  Servants^ 

•  Carriages,  and  Horses 180,000 


950^00a 


2,503,000 


♦  Post-Office,  Id.  on  each  Newspaper  ....  SOfiOO 
East  India  and  Foreign  Postage  regulation  .  •  75^000 


125^000 


£S,72HfiO0 

He  was  now  about  to  submit  to  the  committee  bis  sugges- 
tions with  respect  to  the  provision  for  t!he  charges  of  the 
loan,  and  of  the  .unfunded  debt.  Adverting  to  the  sum  m 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  which  now  amounted  to  60  millions,  it 
might  naturally  occur  for  consideration,  whether  under  the 
authority  of  the  Act  of  1813  that  sum  ought  not  in  the 
first  instance  to  be  applied  to  make  good  the  charges  in 

^  The  taxes  marked  *  were  giyen  up  when  the  Property  Tax  was  remed. 
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80  far  as  it  wcmld  gp^   and  upon  the  prindpkb 
of  the  Act  referred  to,  it  might  undoubtedly  be  so  applied 
ivithout  impropriety;  but  he  thought  it  peculiarly  de^rable 
to  avdd  encroaching,  so  soon  after  the  cessation  of  hosti& 
tieSy  on  so  important  a  resource,  and  one  which  might  become 
so  necessary  for  enabling  us  to  meet  any  unforeseen  and 
sudden  emergency.  It  woidd  be  recollected,  that  in  proposk^ 
the  Act  of  1813  he  had  urged  the  importance  of  reserving 
in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  a  sum  suflkient  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  a  renewal  of  war,  if  it  should  become  un- 
avoidable^ and  this  reserved  sum  he  had  stated  at  100 
nnllions  of  stock :  and  he  now  thought  it  desirable  to  com- 
plete this  provision  before  any  further  aid  was  derived  from 
the  sinking  fund  toward^  the  Agencies  of  the  state.    By 
allowing  the  sinking  fund  to  mcrease  at  compound  interest 
for  four  years,  without  any  redti^on  whatever,  a  fund, 
would  be  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  commissbneis  of 
above  150  millions ;  and  the  annual  amount  of  the  sinking 
fund  would  exceed  15  miUions,  and  would  be  sufficient,  by 
an  application  at  simple  interest  only,  to  redeem  the  whole 
funded  debt  at  par  (should  it  be  thought  advisable)  within 
45  years,  which  was  the  period  prescribed  by  Mr.  Pitt's 
Act  of  1792.    He  thou^t  the  public  would  then  be  fairly 
entided  to  expect  some  relief  from  the  ainking  ftmd ;  but 
in  what  manner,  it  would  be  for  the  wisdom  of  parliament 
upon  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case^  to  deter- 
mine.   In  the  mean  time,  he  should  propose  to  provide  for 
the  charges  of  the  loanb  which  might  be  raised  by  the  new 
taxes  he  had  brought  forward.    The  greatest  political  ad- 
vantages might  be  derived  from  this  precaution.    The  fer- 
ment into  which  Europe  had  been  thrown  was  scarcely 
calmed ;  die  military  ardour  which  had  been  so  prevalent 
was  scarcely  abated.    In  this  point  of  view,  the  lapse  of  a 
little  time  might  be  of  the  greatest  importance.^    Every 
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j^s^f  e«rfry  m<Mith.of  the  contifinance  of  Peace  itswgtb* 
eiffid  the  prob^ility  of  its  further  duratioiLi    At  the  ezpirah 
tion  of  four  years,  having  prudeiidj  resenred  to  ourselves 
during  that  period  the  power  of  answering  any  unexpected 
but  impeqous  d^aand,  we  shoidd  dien,  in  greater  security, 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  of  the  best  mode  of  avail* 
iag  ourselves  of  .all  the  resources  which  we  possessed  fer  . 
lightening  the  burthens  of  the  oountry.    The^  committee 
and  the  country  must  be  well  aware,  that  the  best  security 
finr  peace  was  to  diow  that  we  were  perfectly  prepared  for 
war.    By  a  discontinuance  of  the  property  tax,  and  by  an 
abstinence  from  die  sinking  fund,  we  should  every  year 
strengthen  our  hands ;  and  as  on  the  one  hand  he  trusted 
we  should  eadiihit  a  moderation  equal  to  our  power,  so  on 
the  other  we  should  ky  a  foundation  for  the  attainment  of 
a  force  that  was  best  calculated  to  preserve  us  in  undis^ 
turbed  tranquillity.   In  the  event  of  a  renewal  of  hostilitieai 
the  p«»se8sion  of  a  fund  which  in  four  years  would  amount 
to  above  150  millions,  and  the  power  of  Kvtnng  the  pro- 
perty tax,  would  afford  to  the  country  the  means,  under 
the  protection  of  Providence,  of  commanding  success  in  z 
just  and  necessary  war,  and  he  trusted  that  no  war  would 
ever  be  undertaken  by  this  country  which  was  not  strictly 
just  ^nd  necessary :  while  in  the  Inppier  and  more  praha^ 
ble  akemittive  of  the  continuance  of  peace^  we  mi^t  look 
from  year  to  year  to  a  material  improvement  of  our  aituar 
tson.    Th^t  very  night  would  deKver  the  country  from  an 
annual  t^atk>a  of  nine  millbns }  and  net  only  would  the 
yelief  be  direetly  advantageous  to  those  by  whom  it  would 
be  fUt,  but  in  the  eifpenditure  of  the  money  thus  saved  by 
the  people,  a  large  portion  of  it  would  drcuitoualy,  but 
certainly,  fhMl  its  way  into  the  public  treasury,  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  state.    The  gradual  but 
steady  increase  of  the  revenue  was  also  a  subject  of  gratify* 
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iog  cQUliompla&xi.  Oa  th«  5di  of  April  18I4>  the  tociil 
amouBt  of  the  revenue  fear  the  year,  (excluave  of  the 
property  tax)  was  48^466,000/.  In  the  preceding  year  the 
rrreaue  (^ritfa  the  same  exclmddn)  amounted  oiily  to 
4f7fiOOfiOOl. }  so  that  in  that  year  there  ^iras  an  increase 
of  about  1 ,500!>OOQ.  At  Christmas  last  the  revenue  for  the 
year  (exclusive  of  the  pi^operty  tax)  was  51/211,000£; 
being  an  increase  of  near  8,000^000^  without  the  hnpo- 
sitbn  of  any  new  tax.'  This  progress  of  the  public  revenue 
would  tend  materially  to  relieve  the  public  burthens.  And 
here  he  could  not  refrain  from  congratulating  the  committee 
and  the  country  on  having  achieved  the  great  object  of  the 
arduous  struggle  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  while 
the  resources  of  the  country  still  remained  in  a  state  of 
such  strength  and  hope.  He  never  had  entertained  any 
apprehension  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  financial  resources  of 
this  country^  except  so  far  as  danger  might  arise  from  a 
feverish  impatience  in  the  mass  of  the  people  for  a  prema- 
ture relief  from  burthens  which  in  sound  policy  it  might  be 
necessary  to  bear ;  much  less  could  he  entertain  such  ap- 
prehensions at  present,  when  we  had  already  made  so  great 
a  progress  toward^  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  our  situa-> 
tion. 

He  hoped  he  might  be  excused  for  mentioning  a  trivid 
anecdote,  on  account  of  the  sentiment  it  conveyed.  At  the 
first  dinner  which  Mr.  Pitt  gave  to  the  Duke  of  Portland 
and  his  friends  after  their  junction  with  his  administration  at 
the  commencement  of  the  contest,  Mr.  Burke  filled  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  drank  ^^  Success  to  this  long  war  l^'  The 
company  in  general  were  not  prepared  for  the  expression 
*  long,'  conceiving  that  the  war  would  soon  be  terminated ; 
and  some  of  them  having  expressed  their  surprise,  Mr. 

'  See  Accounts  annexed  to  the  Budget  Speech*  in  the  subsequent 
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Burke  contmued,— -^  I  say  this  long  and  sanguinary  vmr  ; 
for  such  it  must  be. 

*  Durate»  et  vosmet  rebus  servsEte  secimdb/ 

Let  *  dur^  *  be  your  mott<x''  The  perseverance  which 
that  great  man  recommended  had  been  uniformly  supported 
by  P^Iiament  and  the  Country  throughout  the  arduous 
struggle  which  continued  for  twaity  years  alter  Mr. 
Burke's  advice;  and  never  had  the  efforts  of  any  state 
been  crowned  with  more  complete  triumph. 

The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  his. 
first  resolution. 


Ctie  ifttttn^et 


For   1815. 


BT 


THE  RT.  HON.  N.  VANSITTART, 


CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 


Fir^  Pttblished  mth  various  Revi^ons  and 
Corrections  in  the  Pamphletssr. 


1815. 


THE    BUDGET. 


1  HE  House  on  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ; 

The  Chancellor  of  the.  Exchequer,  in  rising  to  submit  to  the 
Convnittee  the  terms  on  which  he  had  contracted  a  loan  that 
morning,  could  not  but  regret  that  circumstances  had  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  propose  that  a  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
prosecution  of  a  war  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  while  the  country 
was  yet  labouring  under  the  burthens  thrown  upon  it  by  a  former 
contest  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Committee  that 
but  a  few  months  had  elapsed  since  that  house  was  employed  in  de- 
bating what  provision  would  be  necessary  for  the  peace  establish- 
ment of  the  country,  and  by  what  means  the  nation  should  be  gra- 
dually released  from  the  charge  of  the  expenditure  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  events  of  the  late  struggle  in  the  cause  of  Europe. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
America  arrrr^,  before  circumstances  occurred  whidh  led  to  a 
renewal  of  the  war  with  France.  The  circumstances,  which  had 
attended  the  landing  of  Bonaparte  in  France,  were  of  a  na- 
ture so  extraordinary  and  unprecedented,  that  they  could  neidier  be 
by  possibility  foreseen,  nor  prevented  by  any  act  of  the  British 
Government ;  and  they  were  fch  throughout  Europe  as  an 
electric  shock  which  in  a  moment  roused  all  its  nations  into 
arms.  The  declaration  of  the  Allies  of  the  13th  of  March,  issued 
at  a  time  when  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  have  had 
any  communicaftion  with  this  country^  proved  that  the  impulse  had 
not  been  given  by  England,  but  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  the 
great  Sovereigns  on  the  ContiaMt,  that  with  a  government  like  the 
present  government  of  France,  whose  authority  rested  in  no  right— 
which  was  founded  on  oppression  at  home,  and  insatiable  ambition 
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Afoad    thare  vaa  no  asfety  for  thembvl  m  war,  ttdsfied  »  Arf 
«ere»  diat  such  a  power  vould  laboar  to  effect  the  subjugadon  of 
Barope,  tf  k  veie  not OTei|K>wered itself.    This  coontrT  had  atthoe 
tine  made  someprogress  tn  the  redocdon  of  its  expenmoie.    The 
American  W2X  was  at  an  end,  but  at  the  sane  dme  bige  demaada 
were  existing  agsinst  die  nation.    Though  this  war  was  ckeed^  it 
was  still  necessary  to  provide  for  the  returns  <tf  onr  army  fr<Hn 
America^  and  also  for  the  paying  off  of  die  large  arrears  which  n* 
mained  in  consequence  of  that  contest  in  Europe  which  had  preot» 
ded  it.      These  circumstances  being  taken    into    the    conside- 
ration of  the  Committee^  they  would  not  wonder  that  a  feait, 
in  its  amount  beyond  all  example,  should  be  called  for;   and 
he  trusted  that  it   would  not  be  diought  too   great,    when  it 
was  remembered  that  it  was  intended  to  meet  not   only    the 
duoges  of  a  new  war  in  which  we  were  engaged,  but  adso  to 
exdiignish  the  arrears  of  an  old  one.    Thou^  he  regretted  die 
necessity  for  it»  still  he  could  not  but  deriTe  some  consobtion  from 
die  reflection,  that  the  manner  in  ix^ich  it  had  been  rused  would 
proTe  to  die  world  how  large  were  our  resources,  and  how  prospe- 
rous the  state  of  the  country.    Undoubtedly  it  was  satisfactory  to 
him,  that  great  as  the  sums  called  for  were,  and  exten»ve  a^  were 
die  charges  which  die  country  had  to  bear,  he  had  no  reason  to 
comment  in  detail  upon  the  different  articles  which  caused  this  eX'* 
penditure,  as  diey  had  already  undergone  die  consideration,  and 
for  the  most  part  received  the  sanction  of  parliament.     He  had 
only  to  recapitulate  the  supplies  which  had  been  granted,  and  w^at 
were  the  means  by  which  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  be  met. 
There  might  be  some  further  expences  to  be  prorided  for,  which  in 
the  course  of  his  statement  he  would  take  an  opportunity  to  point 
out.    The  total  amount  of  the  charge  for  the  service  ot  the  navy 
for  the  present  year  was  14,897,0002.  and  for  tran^orts  3,747,000/. 
making  together  the  sum  of  18,644,0002.     Here,'however,  it  was 
to  be  observed,  two  millions  were  included  for  the  repayment  of 
die  navy  debt,  and  which  therefore  formed  no  part  of  die  service 
of  the  current  year.    The  different  expences  on  account  of  the 
army  amounted  to  13,876^0002.   The  arrears  of  die  extraordmaries 
unprovided  for  were  11,983,0002.    For  the  extraordinaries  of  the 
current  year,  including  Ireland,  a  sum  of  no  less  than  12,000,0002. 
had  been  voted.    The  charge  for  the  Barrack  Service  was  99,0002. 
which  had  not  yet  been  voted,  but  which  would  be  proposed  in  the 
comnnttee  of  ouffply  die  same  evening.    This  sum  would  appear 
uncommonly  small,  but  he  would  shortly  assign  the  reasons  which 
anight  be  expected  to  render  it  sufficient,  and  any  further  circum^ 
stances  requiring  notice,  would  be  fully  explained  by  his  Right 
Ho^  Friend  in  proposing  the  vote.    The  total  amount  of  the  sums 
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xaSoAtcA  cnti  aceoimt  of  d»  Barrack  Senrice^  was  250,0007.  TMs 
difierence  between  the  sum  last  mentioned  and  the  99,000/.  propo- 
sed to  be  yoted,  was  occasioned  by  a  saving  arising  from  the  sale  of 
old  stores  and  of  barracks  no  longer  necessary  for  die  public  service. 
The  Commissariat  caused  a  charge  of  1,100,000/.;  the  Store- 
keeper-General one  of  91,600/. :  giving  a  total  on  account  of  the 
liClitary  Service,  of  89,150,000/.  For  the  Ordnance  Service,  the 
Supply  was  4,431,000/.  For  the  expence  of  subsidies  this  year  to 
the  Allies,  the  House  had  voted  5,000,000/.  They  had  also  voted 
1,650,000/;  for  the  repayment  of  the  bills  of  credit  created  under 
the  Act  of  1813 :  but  diere  remained  other  expences  to  be  provided' 
fbr^  arising  out  of  the  deficiency  of  the  force  which  we  were  bound 
to  maintain  on  the  continent  by  the  additional  treaty  of  Ghaumont, 
and  out  of  some  other  subsidiary  engagements.  On  account  of  the 
Supplementary  Convention  of  Chaumont,  (he  was  not  sure  the  sum 
he  was  about  to  name  was  quite  correct,  as  the  accounts  were  not 
finally  made  up,  but  he  was  satisfied  it  would  prove  nearly  accurate) 
diere  was  a  charge  of  870,000/.  To  complete  the  subsidies  granted 
to  Austria  under  former  treaties,  a  sum  of  400,000/.  was  necessary. 
This  arose  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  some  stores  which  were 
intended  to  be  delivered  for  the  Austrian  service,  having  been 
otherwise  employed ;  and  of  some  other  stbres  having  been  charged 
in  die  subsidiary  account  which  it  had  been  agreed  to  omit,  and  the 
value  of  which,  in  both  cases,  was  consequently  to  be  made  up  in 
inoney.  The  greater  part  of  thid  sum  bad  already  been  paid,  and 
die  account  h2id  been  hid  before  the  House.  He  had  stated  the 
bills  of  credit  voted  by  Parliament,  to  amount  to  1,650,000/.  There 
remained  the  sum  of  about  200,000/.  to  be  made  good  to  complete 
the  two  millions  and  a  half  which  we  were  bound  to  provide  by 
the  treaty,  together  with  die  interest  due :  but  for  this  sum  he 
should  not  propose  any  vote  in  the  present  session,  as  its  amount 
could  not  exactly  be  ascertained,  depending  on  the  course  of  ex- 
change. There  was  also  due  to  Russia  on  engagements  contracted 
during  the  former  war  die  sum  of  about  530,000/. :  100,000/.  had 
been  paid  to  Spain,  and  200,000/.  to  Portugal,  on  a  similar  account, 
and  a  sum  was  also  due  to  Hanover.  He  considered  himself  as  justi- 
fied in  stating  the  supplies  for  these  services,  the  accounts  of  which 
were  under  the  examination  of  the  House,  to  amount  to  about 
8,500,000/.,  which,  with  1,000,000/.  voted  as  a  compensation  to 
Swedenfor thecession  of  Guadaloupe,  made  a  charge  of  4,500,000/. 
for  foreign  expenditure,  of  which  about  4,000,000/.  would  be  pay- 
able within  the  year^  in  addition  to  the  5,0009000/.  voted  as  subsidies 
to  the  three  great  powers,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  The  total 
imount  therefore  of  thechaige  for  foreign  payments,  including  bilh 
of  credit,  was  9,000,000/.    He  should  have  besides  to  propose  to 
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F^liameot  st  vote  to  make  good  to.d^e  amy  yAkk  had.feaghr 
muder  Lord  Wellington  the  amount  of  the  value  of  stores  captUKd 
by  them  in  different  fortressea.  This  charge  not  being  altogether 
of  an  ordinary  nature  would  require  some  explanation;  buther 
trusted  that»  though  considerable  in  its  amount,  it  would  be  received 
with  favor  in  consideration  of  what  that  army  had  achieved  for 
the  glory  and  advantage  of  their  country.  On  the  reduction  of  aT 
fortress  an  estimate  was  commonly  made  of  the  value  of  the  stores 
captured,  which  were  applied  to  the  public  service,  and  after- 
wards accounted  for  to  the  captors.  During  the  war  in  the  Peniiv- 
sula  the  account  had  been  kept  in  the  usual  manner,  but  no  pay- 
ment had  yet  been  made,  and  from  the  extent  of  the  service  per- 
formed in  the  course  of  a  war  which  had  continued  for  seven  years, 
diis  charge  formed  a  considerable  item ;  it  was  estimated  at  eight 
hundred  mousand  pounds.  To  this  the  sum  of  142,0001.  was  to 
be  added  for  the  stores  and  artillery  taken  at  the  capture  of  the 
island  of  Java.  It  was  proper  here  to  observe,  that  in  the  operations 
^inst  that  island,  no  part  of  the  royal  artillery  was  employed.  The 
artillery  which  was  used  there  wasdirected  by  tneofficers  of  the  East 
India  Company's  establishment,  and  therefore  the  usual  certificates 
signed  by  ue  officers  of  the  royal  artillery  could  not  be  obtained.  In 
all  other  respects  the  ordinary  forms  had  been  observed,  and  the  cap- 
tors appeared  tobeintitledtothe  same  remuneration  as  had  been  made 
in  other  cases  when  fortified  places  had  been  captured :  but  though 
the  service  performed  was  thought  to  come  within  the  ordinary 
principles,  and  though  the  honor  and  accuracy  of  the  Company's 
officers  were  as  unquestionable  as  their  skill  and  gallantry,  the 
Ordnance  Department  had  not  tliought  proper  to  issue  aa  order  for 
the  payment  of  the  sum  which  appeared  due  Mrithout  first  having 
the  special  authority  of  Parliament  to  do  so.  He  now  came  to 
the  miscellaneous  services.  Of  these  a  great  part  had  been  already 
voted,  but  a  part  still  remained  for  the  future  consideration  of  the 
House.  The  amount  of  the  whole  he  took  at  3,000,000^.  The 
supplies,  then,  which  he  would  now  shortly  recapitulate,  stood  as 
follows  :— 

1814.  SUPPLIES.  1815- 

Navy  and     "^  i:i4,897,255 

Transports   j  £  3,746,945 

.~-~. £  1 8,644,200 

Army  39,150,756 

3,955,658    Ordnance  4,431,645 

Foreign  payments,  inclu- 
ding BiUs  of  Credit. . .  9,000,000 
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ftydM^OM    VoterfCre£t i^MO,0O0 

M^OOO    Ditto  fer  bekaid   200,(100 

AniiT' Prize  Money  • .  •  •  94^,847 

ijiO^fiOO    MidceHameous   9fiQ0fi0Q 


«B^ 


Todieaewvre  to  be  added  those  kerns  to  be  borne 
by  Engiandy  which  come  under  the  head  ot 

SEPARATE  CHARGES. 
These  were  as  follow : — 
1,900,000     Interest  on  Exchequer  BUls    i*2,000,000 
290,000    Sinking  Fund  on  ditto  ....  270,000 

121 ,000    Debcfntures  &  Loyalty  Loan  90,000 

8,360,000 


f  Deduct  Irish  Proportion  of 

8.107  0fi4  J       ^^^^  Charge........         9,572,814 

»,107,W4<  j3j^^  ^j^jj  Lis^and  Conso- 

t      lidatedFund 188,000 


89,728,926 


9,760,8,14 


And  there  remained  to  be  borne  by  England    .£79,968,1 12 

The  Vote  of  Credit  intended  to  be  proposed  this  year  was  to  the 
extent  of  6,000,000/.  i  and  would  be  made  good,  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  an  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  to  the  same  amount.  An- 
xious, however,  that  there  should  not  be  too  great  a  pressure  on 
these  securities,  he  should  propose  a  reduction  of  three  millions 
from  those  voted  last  year,  besides  the  repayment  of  3,000,000/. 
issued  on  the  last  vote  of  credit— by  these  means  the  sum  paid  off 
would  be  equal  to  that  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  issue  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year.  When  it  was  foreseen  that  an  expen- 
diture to  the  inmiense  amount  which  had  now  become  necessary^ 
must  be  provided  for  in  thi  course  of  the  present  session,  an  im- 
portant consideration  arose,  whether  it  would  be  better  that  an  ex- 
traordinary exertion  should  be  made  to  raise  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  the  supplies  within  the  year,  or  whether  it  would  be 
preferable  to  call  on  the  public  only  for  what  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay  in  former  years,  and  raise  what  remained  wanting 
by  means  of  a  loan.  Much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  either  course. 
For  his  own  part,  he  bad  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  if  he  had 
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it  probable  dut  a  siimlar  expentftoM  would  Be  necest 
tarf  in  future  years,  he  would  at  once,  whatever  the  hazard  might 
be,  have  made  an  appeal  to  the  spirit  and  magnanimity  of  the  coun** 
try  i  and  from  such  an  appeal  he  was  sure  the  country  would  not 
have  shrunk.  From  the  feeling  which  had  been  manifested  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  events,  he  was  satisfied  that  those  measures, 
which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  might  tiunk  necessary  to  the  honor 
and  security  of  the  country,  would  be  cheerfiilly  submitted  to. 
But  thinking  as  he  did,  that  an  expendimre  to  the  amount  of  that 
of  the  present  year,  was  not  likely  again  to  recur,  even  if  the  war 
should  continue  on  the  present  scale,  which  was  f  hat  which  he  could 
not  anticipate,  he  had  thought  it  wiser  to  have  recourse  to  no  other 
means  than  those  wluch  it  had  been  usual  for  Parliament  to  idopt 
on  former  occasions.  However  large  the  demand  which  had  in 
consequence  been  made  on  the  credit  of  the  country,  he  saw  no 
Xpason  to  regret  this  resolution.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  now 
proceeded  to  state  the  ways  and  means  which  would  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  Majesty's  mintst^s,  the  fittest  to  meet  the  supplies 
which  had  been  voted.  He  took  the  annual  duties  at  S,000,000/« 
the  surplus  of  the  Ccmsolidated  Fund,  he  also  took  at  8,000,0002. 
It  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  House  to  learn  the  grounds  on  which 
he  estimated  the  surplus  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  at  that  amount ; 
and  they  would  view  with  pleasure  the  increased  resources  of  the 
country.  It  might  also  be  proper  that  he  should  show  the  grounds 
on  which  he  intended  to  propose  on  a  future  day  a  grant  of 
23,000,000/.  out  of  the  growing  produce  of  the  war  taxes.  He 
should  not  call  upon  them  to  come  to  this  vote  that  night,  as  it  was 
more  consistent  with  the  forms  of  Parliament,  that  sopie  portion  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  year  should  be  reserved  for  a  time  to 
meet  any  future  grants  which  might  yet  be  made  in  the  course  of 
the  session.  He,  however,  considered  himaelf  justified  itjl  taking. 
the  war  taxes  as  22,000,000;. ;  the  lottery  he  took  at  250,000/.  old 
naval  stores  at  508,500/.;  the  vote  of  Credit  he  had  stated  at 
6^000,000/.  ;  the  Exchequer  bills  funded,  and  the  loan  In  the  five 
per  cent,  would  give  18,135,000/.  The  second  loan  27,000,000/. 
These  w^e  the  ways  and  means  by  which  he  proposed  to  meet  the 
charge  of  the  year,  inunense  as  it  was.  The  total  amount  of  them 
was  79,895,500/. .  This  sum  fell  a  little  short  of  the  supplies,  but 
upon  the  whole  he  e?cpected  the  ways  and  means  which  he  had 
enumerated  would  prove  sufficient.  It  was  his  peculiar  duty  this 
day  to  state  the  terms  on  which  the  loan  had  been  contracted  for 
the  service  of  the  public.  It  had  been  the  object  of  the  Treasury 
to  diffuse  the  loans  called  for,  over  different  species  of  stock,  in 
order  to  divide  the  burdien,  to  remove  all  inconveniences  to  the 
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^nVlic  areditor>  -904  to  provide  for  the  flOEigency  ob  die 
Jterms.  This  would,  be  seen  by  adverting  totbeir  former  proceed^' 
ings  in  the  course  of  the  aeaaioiu  It  had  been  pnopoaed  to  fund 
18,000,000/.  of  Exchequer  bills.  This,  in  the  first  instance,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  eflfect ;  but  subsequently  on  a  loan  in  the  five 
per  cents,  subscribers  had  gone  beyond  the  18,000,000/.  by  a  sum 
of  135,000/.  The  sum,  tb^efore,  of  18,185,000/.  was  thus  placed 
in  the  ways  and.m«ins.  The  committee  were  aware,  that  by  the 
loan  that  day,  no  less  a  sum  than  27,000,000/.  for  England  was  to 
be  raised,  and  as  tbe  five  per  cents,  were  sufficiently  burthened,  it 
became  necessary  that  this  should  principally  fall  on  the  three  and 
the  four  per  cent  stocks.  It  was  originally  proposed  that  a  larger 
sum  should  be  taken  in  the  four  per  Gent3,but  on  the  subscribers  ob* 
jecting  to  this,  10/.  per  cent,  only  had  been  given  out  of  that  stocky 
ISO/,  had  been  taken  from  tbe  three  per  cent  reduced,  and  the  re- 
ipaining  part  of  the  100/.  was  to  be  by  a  bidding  in  the  three  per 
cent,  consols.  It  had  happened  singularly  enough,  as  it  had  once  on 
a  former  occasion,  about  eighteen  monts  ago,«  that  the  sum  ofiered 
by  the  subscribers,  was  exactly  the  minimum  of  what  the  treasury 
had  resolved  to  accept.  This  was  a  circumstance  so  far  satisfactory^ 
as  it  went  to  show  that  both  parties  mtt  on  fair  and  honourable^ 
terms,  and  arrived  at  the  same  point,  from  reasoning  different  ways. 
'  What  further  proved  the  correctness  of  the  view  which  bad  been 
taken  of  the  case  was  that  four  different  calculations  had  been  made 
by  four  different  persons^  and  all  had  concurred  in  naming  4*4/.  in 
the  three  per  cent  consols,  as  that  which  ought  to  be  the  bidding. 
The  bonus  which  the  Subscribers  had  was  to  be  estimsSed  in  this 
manner : 
The  130/.  given  in  the  three  per  cent,  reduced^  at  54i, 

were  worth j£7l     0  8 

The  10/.  in  the  four  per  cent  at  691         .         «         •        6  10  9 
The  4>i/.  in  tlie  three  per  cent  consols,  at  54      •         •      28  14  Si 

Total i*101  15  81 

The  Consols  being  shut,  there  was  no  money  price  to  them,  and 
the  time's  price  was  something  more  than  the  money  price  of 
that  stock.  The  time's  price  was  55ir,  but  from  this  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  was  to  be  deducted,  on  account  of  the  dividend  to  arise 
from  the  half  year  which  was  about  to  expire :  as  no  dividend 
would  be  paid  to  the  subscribers  to  the  loan  on  that  stock  tiil 
January  next.  This,  dierefore,  reduced  the  value  of  the  three 
per  cents,  consols  to  54/.  which  made  the  total  sum  given  to  the 
subscribers  what  he  had  before  stated  $  101/.  15i.  2yL  to  wfaich» 
adding  the  sum  which  would  be  aHowed  them  in  case  of  prompt 
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Mfnitat^  made  an  addition  of  2L  ISi.  7^  and  the  total' 
HMt  8f.  10i<2,.nickidtng  the  whole  of  the  discount  allowed  to 
9Bf  who  might  pay  the  intire  amount  of  their  subscriptions  at 
ence.  But  it  was  obvious^  the  ban  being  on  so  large  a  scale,  it 
^#mU  not  be  fair  to  expect  that  so  many  could  do  this  as  had  so 
come  forward  on  former  occasions,  and  that  when  the  monthly 
instalments  were  so  considerable^  diere  was  less  probability  of 
payments  in  adrance  dian  when  a  smaller  loan  was  called  for. 
On  this  account  he  thought  that  not  more  than  half  the  discount, 
at  the  utmost,  could  be  estimated  as  a  bonus  .to  the  contractors, 
which  would  reduce  theur  advantage  to  no  more  than  SI.  2$.  per 
cefi£>  The  bargain  therefore  was  not  unreasonably  favorable  to 
llwfliy  »!id  there  was  reason  to  rejoice  that  such  a  Loan  could  be 
obtained  at  a  period  like  the  present  on  such  terms.  He  would* 
now  proceed  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which,  he  took  the  surplus 
of  the  ConsolidatMl  Fund  at  three  mUIions*  The  actual  surplus 
of  thar  fund  in  the  year  ending  April  &,  1815,  after  deducting, 
alt  cfhourges,  had  been  3,647,000,  and  would  dierefere  have  justi- 
fied an  estimate  to  the  same  extent  for  the  current  year,  supposing. 
the  revenve  to  remain  eqtolly  productive,  and  the  additional 
diarges  fa  be  covered  by  die  provision  made  by  parliament  for 
meetmg  diem.  As,  however,  diere  remained  the  sum  of 
S84,00OJl  mnted  for  the  service  of  a  former  year  still  due  on 
April  5,  tne  sum  which  would  remain  {oe  the  service  of  the  cur« 
lent  year  would  be  no  more  than  S,96S,0002.  In  another  mode 
of  esdmate  the  result  would  be  still  more  favorable.  The  amount 
of  taxes  applicable  to  die  Consolidated-  Fund  of  Great  Briuin  in 

die  year  ended  April  5,  1815,  was        S8,70£,00O 

Adding  the  War  Taxes,  approprkited  to  die  Consoli^- 

cbtedFund 2,706,000 

There  would  be  a  total  Income  of 41,408,00^ 

Ffom  which,  deducting  die  permanent  .charges  of 

Great  Britain,  existing  April  5,  1815,    .     .     .     87,588,000 

There  would  remain •    •     .     .     •     8,820,000 

From  which  again  deducting  the  Sum  due  on  the 

feimer  grant  of 284,000 

There  would  remain  iipplicable  to  the  service  of  the 

vear « 8^556,000 

He  should^  dierefore,  have  diought  himself  justified  in  proposing 
^  gnnt  cm  account  of  dua  surphis  to  the  extent  of  8,500,0001* 
But  as-  ho  iticoBvenience  woukl  arise  from  its  being  estimated  too 
km^  and  some  had  beev  experienced  firora  an  emvr  of  an  opposite 
qitum,  he  thought  the  safer  course  was  to  take  it,  at  3,000,0001. 
Wkh' vespeetto  the  War  Tane^  he  ^ouM,  at  a  future  day,  pro- 
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pose  a  vote  highly  satisfactory,  from  the  raw  which  it  givtf  of  the 
increasing  means  of  the  country.  The  amount  of  the  War 
Taxes,  taking  them  at  what  they  were  last  year,  and  adding  the 
arrears  of  the  Property  Tax  remaining  to  be  collected, 

would  furnish £S2fi2S,^5^' 

From  this  deducting  the  sum  remain- 
ing to  complete  the   Grant  of 
WarTaxesfor  1814,  .     ...      8,005,8aff 
And  the  War  Taxes  pledged  for  Inte- 
rest of  Debt 2,706,000 


10,711,887 

There  would  remain  to  be  granted  for  the  service 

of  the  year .£22filSy56'r 

On  the  credit  of  this  he  should  consider  himself  fully  justified 
in  moving  on  a  future  day  a  grant  of  22,000,0002.  It  was 
worth  while  to  look  back  to  the  increase  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  produce  of  the  permanent  and  war  taxes  since. the  last  con* 
sideraUe  addition  was  made  to  them.  The  Committee  were 
aware  that  no  new  taxes  had  been  proposed  since  the  year  1818. 
In  the  year  ending  April  5,  1813,  dieir  total  produce  was  some- 
what less  than  60,000,0002.  In  die  year  ended  April  5,  1815, 
they  amounted  to  65,804^00/.  thus  giving  an  increase  of  five 
millions  and  a  half.  Undoubtedly,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
year  ending  April  5,  181S,  had  been  less  productive  than  some 
which  had  preceded  it ;  but,  making  every  reasonable  allowance 
for  this  circumstance,  die  increase  had  been  great  beyond  all 
former  example.  He  now  came  to  state  the  amount  of  the  charge 
on  the  country,  by  the  loans  for  the  present  year,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  meet  them.  The  total  amount  of  the 
capital  created  by  die  Exchequer  Bills  funded,  and  the  loan  in  the 
5  per  cents,  amounted  to  21,208,000/.  5  per  cent.  Stock;  the 
interest  of  this  to  1,060,000/.;  the  Sinking  Fund  to  381,000/. 
with  the  usual  charge  for  management.  The  loan  obtained  that 
day  created  a  capital  of  49,680,000/.  the  interest  of  which  would 
be  1,517,000/.;  the  Sinking  Fund,  would  amount  to  758,700/. 
to  which  was  to  be  added  the  charge  for  management.  The  total 
amount  of  the  capital  created  in  the  present  year  by  funding,  was. 
70,888,000/.  The  interest  on  this  was  2,577,000/. ;  die  Sinking^ 
Fund  1,090,000/.:  the  total  annual  charge  to  thecountry  3,689,000/. 
The  rate  per  cent,  at  which  the  whole  of  the  sum  raised  in  die 
present  year  had  been  obtained  was,  to  the  subscribers,  (including^ 
the  Sinking  Fund,)  51.  14j.  2\d.    The  total  charge  to  the  country 
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vasy  CTery  thiQg.includedy  81*  St.  B^fiL    He  wished  to  show  what 
had  been  the  impression  made  on  tlie  Stocks  by  the  financial  ope* 
rations  of  the  present  year>  and  to  compare  them  with  that  which 
had  formerly  been  produced  by  those  measures  rendered  necessary 
to  prosecute  the  late  war.    In  1795,  a  Loan  was  obtained  at 
4^  14«.  per  cent.    In  that  and  the  following  year   137  millions 
were  added  to  the  national  debts  and  the  effect  of  this  on  the  ' 
Stocks  was  such^  that  for  a  loan  borrowed  at  the  beginning  of 
1797,  the  public  were  compelled  to  pay  6/.  7s.  per  cent,  being  an 
increase  of   interest,  and  consequently  a  depression  of  public 
credit  of  38  shillings  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  Loan,  and 
of  55  per  cent,  on  the  interest  paid  in  the  former  year.     Now» 
since  the  year  1813,  the  pubUc  debt  had  been  increased  one  hux^- 
dred  and  eighty  seven  milKons,  and  the  effect  was  this :-— in  that 
year  we  paid  5L  85.  to  the  Subscribers :    we  this  year  paid 
61.  l4fS*  2d.  on  the  whole  amount  borrowed.    So  that  with  this 
immense  addition  to  our  debt,  no  greater  depression  on  public 
credit  was  observable  than  six  shillings  and  two  pence  per  cent^ 
on  the  Loan  and  about  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  former 
interest.    This  might  be  considered  to  result  from  an  astonishing 
increase  of  public  credit  since  the  period  to  which  he  had  referred 
or  to  the  improved  situation  of   the  country.     And  whichever 
way  it  was  viewed  the  effect  was  equally  gratifying.     To  provide  « 
for  the  annual  charge  of  3,689,000/«  the  House  had  already  sup- 
plied by  taxes  of  Customs  and  Excise,  on  Tobacco,  and  on  Excise 
Licences  about  600,0002.  and  there  were  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  additions  to  the  Stamps  and  Postage  to  the 
amount  of  about  1,200,000/.  more,  making  in  the  whole  a  provision 
by  new  taxes  of  about  1,800,000/.    Thus  it  would  be  seen  about 
half  the  necessary  supplies  were  provided  by  taxes- now  agreed  to^ 
or  in  progress  throueh  the  House.     For  the  remainder,  he  pro- 
posed to  me  a  sum  ot  from  1,800,000/.  to  1,900,000/.  out  of  the 
sums  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  for  liquidating  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  as  he  was  authorised  to  do  by  the  Act  of  1813.  The 
sum  in  their  hands  was  at  present  about  70,000,000/.  and  he  pro- 
posed to  cancel  so  much  of  that  as  would  sufEce  to  meet  the  re- 
mainder of  the  charge  created  by  the  Loan.    He  wished  it  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  a  consideration  of  no  small  importance,  that^ 
large  proportion  of  the  immense  sum  called  for  must  have  been 
supported  by  the  country  as  arrears  of  the  late  war,  had  not  the 
recent  evepts  again  placed  us  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  France « 
On  the  most  moderate  calculation,  no^  less  than  £1,000,0002. 
would  have  been  sufficient.  .  Of  this  12,000,000/.  were  for  the 
arrears  of  the  Army  Extraordinaries :   for  the  paymeni  of  the 
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Naval  Debt  i,M0fi66l  more ;  for  BUh  et  Ct^Ot  9tA  atreHitf  df 
Subsidies  S9OOO9OOO/.  for  the  Commissariat  department  in  Portu- 
rl,  not    less   than    2,500,000?.      These    stmw  together  mad# 
^9,500,000/.    The  12,000,000/.  for  the  Army  Extraordinaries^ 
which  he  Had  mentioned,  were  for  the  former  year,  though  in- 
.  dhtded  in  the  grant  for  the  present.    The  payment  of  the  suxtt 
^^cfi  Cominued  due  on  account  of  the  Commissariat  in  Portugaf 
beyond  what  had  already  been  discharged,  had  been  suspended" 
during  the  war.  •  The  parties  interested  had  acquiesced  cheerfully 
fe  the  atfailgement  made,  and  consented  to  receive  the  interest,* 
#ithout  Complaining  that  the  principal  would  not  be  paid.     Thir 
was  satisfactory,  as  it  showed  "uiat  the  monied  men  of  the  countiy 
(for  the  greater  riumber  of  the  creditors  were  British  merchants]^ 
had  the  interest  of  the  natioti  more  at  heart  than  thetr  own  private 
lyrofit.    They  had  made  a  considerable  sacrifice,  as  the  state  of 
the  exchange  would  have  given  them  a  great  advantage,  which 
ittttst  be  wholly  lost  to  them  by  this  arrangement,  which  hoWevei* 
Would  prove  beneficial  tb  the  public  service,  and  from  its  eii«ct 
tipon  the  exchange,  greatly  promote  economy  in  those  departmentif 
ill  vl^ich  our  service  had  hitlierto  been  conducted  abroad  at  ait 
immense  expense ;  and  thus  our  operations  would  be  carried  oit 
iWfli  new  vigor.    The  Committee  must  see  with  pleasure,  thaf 
even  under  the  pressure  of  present  circumstances,  the  precious 
metals  had  been  reduced  in  price  since  last  April.     Gold,  which 
trad  then  been  51.  7s.  the  ounce,  had  been  reduced  to  5L  5$.-  and 
Ihe  price  of  dollars  had  sunk  within  the  same  period  to  6s.  5d. 
pet  ounce.     He  stated  tltis  to  show  diat  we  had  been  enabled,  not 
6nly  Co  meet,  but  in  part  to  surmount  the  difficuktes  of  our  situa-^ 
tion.    Returning  from  this  digression,  he  observed  that  he  had 
kroiight  up  his  statement  of  the  changes  which  the  country  musf 
havd  bbfne,  if  a  new  war  had  not  broken  out,  to  19,500,000?. 
One  million  more  was  td  be  added  as  the  balance  due  to  th6 
Achievements   of   otir  brave  army,    for  the   capture  of    stores^ 
iOO,000?.  of  the  sum  called  for  in  the  present  Session  would 
abd  h^e  been  necessa(i*y  in  aid  of  the  Civil  List.    Thus  HAi 
ftiade  up  the  21,000,000/.  he  had  mentioned,  which  were   to 
be  provided  for  in  the  present  yeat,  which  did  not  arise  from  the 
ffene\^at  of  war,  and  must  have  been  borne  had  no  such  event 
taken  place.     He  was  aware,  it  would  be  asked,  if  the  war  should 
c6htlnue,  how  wotild  such  expences  be  met  in  a  future  year.' 
Re    xvovAd    not  say   that    there  would    be  no    difficulties   to 
contend  vridi,  but  it  was    not   probable  that  those  difficulties 
wo\ild  be  of   ^qual  magnitude  with  those  surmounted  in  the 
present  year.     He  could  hardly  thiidt  it  possible  that  this  country 
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vosU  W  engaged  m  an  estenmve  naval  waf  »  while  ipMkiiig  eueh 
curtioiifl  as  the  waU  now  displaying  on  the  Continent*    Either  the 
attention  of  France  would  be  ao  much  diiscted  to  the  joonfoderaf- 
ted  annies,  that  «he  would  not  he  aUe  to  make  any.  great  efint 
widi  her  nasvj :  or  supposing  any  anrangemjents  to  be  made  by  faar 
trith  the  Continental  Powers,  that  expence  now  incurred  for  our 
annies  woul4  cease,  .and  die  supplies  at  present  demanded  £ar 
them  could  be  aj^ied  to  the  service  of  our  navy :  so  that  he  coft- 
oeived  no  proepect  of  the  war  being  oontinued  at  the  present  great 
expeaee.     Up  to  the  year  1814,  a  provision  had  been  made  for 
140,000  seamen.  These  were  seduced  in  the  last  year  to  ?/O/>0O; 
but  this,  instead  of  a  diminution,  had  caused  a  :great  additional 
expence,  as  the  numbers  of  persons  returning  from  long  voyagest 
and  dainaii^  the  arrears  due  to  them,  had  made  larger  disouise- 
meats  necessary  than  weis  called  for  at  any  period  of  the  war. 
This  burden  could  not  continue,  and  he  though  he  was  not  too 
tai^uine,  vhen  he  looked  for  a  diminution  in  the  navaLestimataa 
far  the  neict  year,  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  millions,  including 
the  txsaisport  service.    The  reduction  upon  the  whole,  even  if  die 
war  should  continue,  might,  therefore,  in  another  year,  be  not 
less  than  four  or  five  and  twenty  millions.     He  beUev^  that  in 
every  stage  of  the  late  war,  this  qx^tion  had  constantly  been 
asked  :  <<  How  shall  we  go  on  next  year  ?  **  The  general  answer 
to  this  had  been,  that  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the  nation  wmiU 
ttiU  furnish  the  means  for  prosecuting  the  contest,  if  it  dmuldhe 
necessary.     This  answer,  he  thought,  might  suffice  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  it  was  happily  in  his  power  to  give  one  more  dis- 
tinct and  specific.     The  House  were  not  to  auppose  the  Act  of 
1813  would  not  yet  fumiah  ficesh  resources  from  the  fund  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  for  redeeming  the  National  Debt. 
Though  when  all  the  grants  of  the  present  fiession  were  passeit> 
but  nine  or  ten  milUons  would  remain  in  their  hands ;  in  the  next 
year  there  would,  by  the  progress  of  redemption,  be  found  in 
their  care  from  twenty  to  tlurty  millions  of  stock.    We  had  raised 
bv  loans  in  the  present  year,  no  less  a  stun  than  45,500^)00/. 
The  House  would  consider  the  prospect  before  us  less  gloomy 
thsn  it  might  otherwise  appear  when  he  stated  that  it  was  prdba^ 
hk,  for  the  reasons  which  he  had  assigned,  that  in  the  next  vear 
the  loan  requised  would  not  exceed  twenty  millions,  and  from 
twsenty  to  thirty  millions  of  stock  would  be  applicable  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners.     But  what  had  induced  Ministem 
to  prefer  having  recourse  to  a  public  loan,  rather  dian.to  a  mose 
onerous,  .though  a  more  provident  and  certain  mode  of  meeting 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  was  this— they  had  coason  to  hope  the 
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eodtest  mi^  be  short.   In  whatever  light  the  subject  was  viewedf 
whether  we  supposed  the  GrOTemment  of  Bonaparte  was  only 
established  over  France,  by  the  domineering  power  of  a  mutinous 
army,  or  whether  it  was  assumed  that  he  was  invested  witli  the 
sovereign  authority  by  the  sufirages  of  the  nation  at  large,  in  the 
present  instance  it  could  not  affect  the  measures  whicik  it  had 
become  necessary  for  England  to  adopt.    Placed  in. that  situation 
which  we  occupied,  and  deeply  pledged  in  respect  both  of  honor 
and  of  interest  to  support,  at  any  hazard,  the  system  upon  which 
the  peace  of  Europe  had  been  restored,  we  could  not  but  joih 
with  the  Confederated  Powers  to  give  France  encouragement  to 
declare  herself,  and  to  enable  the  Royal  party  to  stri^gle  for  the 
liberty  of  their  country  before  its  present  Chief  should  be  in  pos- 
session of  its  whole  resources.     How  far  the  enterprise  might 
succeed,  he  could  not  say*     But  hearing  as  he  did  in  many  parts 
of  France,  murmurs  half  suppressed,  and  seeing  in  others  open 
hostilities  against  the  ruling  power,  he  could  not  but  cherish  a 
belief  that  the  real  supporters  of  Bonaparte  were  very  few  indeed, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  army,  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
serve  under  his  banners.     But,  supposing  for  the  misery  of  man- 
kind, and  most  of  all  for  that  of  France,  that  carried  away  by  her 
lust  for  military  triumphs,  she  should  prefer  a  warlike  Chief  to 
lead  her  armies  to  the  conquest  of  Europe,  and  that  for  such  a 
character,  she  had  deliberately  rejected  a  mild  and  moderate  go- 
vernment—terrible as  it  might  be,  to  combat  die  whole  strength  of 
France,  embodied    under  such  a  leader — such  a  consideration 
would  make  little  difierence  with  respect  to  the  measures  that 
ought  to  be  pursued.     Greater  means  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  put 
forth,  and  more  intense  energy  exerted  to  crush  a  Government,  in 
its  nature  inimical  to  all  other  Governments.     He  was  unwiUiim 
to  believe  that  France  had  acted  such  a  part ;  that  she  had  rejected 
the  sway  of  a  moderate  and  legal  Prince,   for   one  who  ruled 
without  law,  and  who  even  now  trampled  on  the  Constitution 
he  so  recently  pretended  to  establish.    Such  a  Power  must  be 
combated.     It  must  find  its  end  in  internal  discord  or  by  external 
force,  or  it  would  never  rest  satisfied  till  its  military  domination 
extended  over  the  whole  of  Europe.     He  would  not,  however, 
sufier  himself  to  be  led  into  the  discussion  of  topics,  however 
interesting  and  important,  which  were  not  immediately  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Conmiittee  \  and  was  not  aware  that  he  had 
omitted  to  state  any  thing  necessarily  connected  with  the  business 
of  this  evening;  but  he  should  hold  himself  ready  to  offi*r  any 
further  explanation  which  might  be  required  by  the  Committee. 
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He  then  moved  his  first  resolution,  which  was — ^  That  a  pro- 
Tision  should  be  made  for  a  loan  of  36,000,000/.  to  be  raised  by 
way  of  annuity;  27,000^000/.  for  England,  and  9,000,000/.  for 
Iieland.'' 


!• 
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ACCOUNT    I.       ' 

Abstract  qf  the   Net  produce  of  the  Revenue  in  the 
Years  ending  50i  April  1813,  1814,  1815.' 


CUSTOMS ; 

Customs,  Consolidated 
Do.  Annual  Duties 
Do.  War  Taxes        — 

1 II     1        1 II     1        Mill       ?i    1 

Year  ended 

5  April, 

1813. 

4.241.799 
2.580.209 
3.303.152 

Year  ^nded 

5  April, 

1814. 

3.772.944 
8.555.837 
3.489.784 

Year  ended 

5  April, 

1815. 

5.014.830 
2.618.068 
3.548.289 

Total  Produce  of  Customs 

10.125.160 

9.818.565 

11.181.18r 

Escbez 

Excise  Consolidated 
Do.  Annual  Duties 
Do.  War  Taxes        -^ 

16.759.324 

501.356 

5.696.413 

17.555.067 

505.370 

5.910.653 

18.793.926 

475.241 

6.381.7^3 

Total  Produce  of  Excise 

22.957.093 

23.971.090 

25.650.880 

Stamps          •—       — 
Post  Office    —       — 
Assessed  Taxes        — 
Land  Tax       —       — 

Miscellaneous          — 

5.141.974 
1.365.000 
5880.421 
1.166.067 
371.034 

5.382.486 
1.389.000 
6.339.230 
1.112.177 
424.206 

5.555.288 
1.586.000 
6.308.606 
1.114.355 
391.816 

Total  Net  Revenue 
(exclusive  of  Property  T 
Amount  of  Property  Tax 

X  47.006.749 
12.868.190 

48.436.754 
14.405.813 

51.788.126 
14,078.344 

Total  Revenue  of  Great  B 

59.874.939 

62.841.967 

65.806.470 

'  Tbe  Accounts  having  since  been  made  up  to  these  dates,  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  insert  them  accordingly. 
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ACCOUNT  n. 


Abstract  iff  (he  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  in  the 
Years  ended  5th  July,  181S»    1814,  181i. ' 


CUSTOMS: 

Customs,  Consolidated       «* 
Do.  Annual  Duties        — 
Do.  War  Taxes  — 

Total  Produce  of  Customs  — 

EXCISE: 
Excise,  Consolidiited       ^— 
Do.  Annual  Duties  — 

Do.  VTar  Taxes  — 


Year  ended 

5th  July, 

1813. 

4.305.718 

2.155.946 

3.2527.568 

9.689.23^ 


16.379.585 

455.176 

5.^0.768 


Year  ended 

5th  July 

1814. 

3.684.830 

S.530.2i8 

3.495.539 


Year  ended 
6th  July, 

1815. 
5.454.615 
8.973.549 
3.765.611 


9*640.590       12.193.768 


17.605753 

470.069 

6.054.605 


19.174.811 

535.333 

6.466.964 


99.065.529       24.130.420       26.176.408 


Stamps  -— 

Post  Office     — 
Assessed  Taxes 
Proper^r  Tax 
Land  Taxes    •— 


Total  Net  Revenue 


5.168.949 

5.475.879 

5.598.906 

1.378.000 

1.409.000 

1.567.000 

6.099.997 

6.470.390 

6.289.096 

13.065.436 

14.317.197 

14.174.133 

1.169.569 

1.106.349 

1.199.096 

415.936 

4064)56 

345.459 

97.913.103       29.185.067       99.033.615 


-^  58.967.864       62.956.097       67403.791 


'  The  accounts  having  since  been  made  up  to  these  dates,  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  insert  them  accordingly. 
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Since  this  Tract  viras  published  by  Mr.  Atcheson,  a  num. 
ber  of  Legislative  Regulations  have  been  made  to  promote 
the  Trade  Fisheries,  and  Navigation  of  the  British  N9rth 
American  Colonies,  and  to  encourage  an  intercourse  be- 
tween them  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  American 
Intercourse  with  the  British  West  Indies  has  nearly  ceased, 
and  the  only  things  allowed  imder  an  order  in  council,  to 
be  imported  there  in  foreign  bottoms,  are  a  few  articles  of 
fresh  provisions  and  flour — fish,  lumber,  and  staves,  bdng 
only  to  be  imported  in  British  shipping.  The  total  exchi* 
non  of  foreign  ships  from  these  Islands  is  become  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  present  |$tate  of  the  Navigation  of  the 
United  Kingdoms,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  past  expe- 
rience has  taught  the  Cabinet  of  Great  Britain  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  exclude  altogether  the  Americans  from  inter- 
fering with  our  fisheries  on  the  Coast  of  British  North 
America  and  Newfoundland,  or  of  having  any  intercourse 
with  those  Colonies  in  American  shipping.    [1815.3 


AMERICAN    ENCROACHMENTS 


ON 


BRITISH  RIGHTS,  &c. 


Tat  comtsion  which  had  8o  kmg  ^^jbsisted  between  Great 
tain  and  the  eountries  now  fonning  the  United  States  of  Americat 
hiTmg  been  finally  dissolTed,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
bdeptndence  in  l78S)  the  commercial  system  arising  out  of  that 
cottnfKion,  of  course,  ended  with  it;  and  the  laws,  by  which  the 
mde  of  dieae  countries,  considered  as  colonies,  had  hitherto  beea 
regulated,  ceased  to  have  effect ;  it  was  therefore  necessary,  not 
only  to  define  and  limit,  by  treaty,  the  boundaries  of  those  parts  of 
the  United  States  which  were  contiguous  to  the  remaining  British 
Provinces  in  America,  but  also  to  adopt  new  principles,  on 
which  a  system  of  commerce  between  the  two  nations  might 
be  founded. 

Coosidenible  difficulties  occurred  in  the  ammgement  of  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  which  were  afterwards  settled  by  the  treaty 
of  1783.  The  commercial  regulations  between  the  two  countries 
were  never  permanently  established,  and  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was  regulated  and  carried  on,  from 
the  year  1785,  under  the  powers  given  by  the  23d  Geo.  Sd.  chap. 
S9,  and  by  the  24th  Geo.  3d*  chap.  45,  by  orders  in  council,  until 
the  act  or  the  37th  Geo.  3d.  chap.  97,  which  passed  4th  July 
1797. 

Scarcely  had  the  American  war  terminated,  when  Great  Britain 
and  the  united  States  charged  each  other  virith  having  violated  the 
treaty  of  peace*    On  the  construction  of  several  articles  of  that 
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treaty^  and  especially  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
there  existed  great  difference  of  opinion* '  The  British  Govern- 
ment remonstrated  with  them,  on  their  infringement  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth  and  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  continued  to  retain  possession  of  the  posts  on  the  American 
side  of  the  great  lakes,  and  as  those  posts  gave  their  possessors  a 
decided  influence  over  the  Indian  tribes,  it  produced  no  inconside- 
rable degree  of  irritation  amongst  the  subjects  of  the  United  States, 
who  charged  the  British  with  encroachments  on  the  Eastern  Fron- 
tiers of  their  territory  •,  for  on  that  side,  they  stated  the  river  St. 
CroiXf  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  in  the  bay  of  PassamaquodAff 
to  be  the  real  boundary  between  the  two  nations.  Three  rivers  of 
that  name  empty  themselves  into  that  bay.  The  Americans  claimed 
themo5^  eqstem  as  the  real  St.  Croix  ;  yet  settlements  were  actually 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  governors  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  to  the  middle  river,  and  the  town  of  St.  Andrew  was 
established  on  its  banks ;  ^  but  the  cause  of  the  greatest  disquiet  was, 
as  they  alleged,  the  commercial  svstem  pursued  by  Great  Britain, 
when  by  her  acknowledgment  oi  the  Independence  of  America, 
they  became  a  distinct  and  independent  State.  For  consistently 
wim  the  treaties,  then  in  existence  between  Great  Britain  and  other 
powers,  and  mindful  of  her  own  safety  as  a  Maritime  State, .  the 
subjects  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  put  on  a  more  favored 
footing  with  respect  to  navigation  and  trade,  than  those  nations 
with  whom  such  treaties  existed  \  though  there  were,  certainly,  dis- 
criminarions  introduced  highly  favorable '  to  the  United  otatest 


*  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  bis  History  of  the  Fur  Trade,  quarto  edition,  p.  58, 
observes, — 

''That  Lake  du  Bois  is  rendered  remarkable  in  consequence  of  the  AmC" 
rkans  having  named  it,  as  the  spd  from  which  a  Une  of  boundary  between 
them  and  British  America  was  to  run  west,  until  it  struck  fbe  Af ittitsi/M, 
which,  however,  can  never  happen^  as  the  north  west  part  of  the  Lake  du 
Bois  is  in  latitude  49,  37  north,  longitude  94, 31  west,  and  the  northernmost 
branch  of  the  source  of  the  Missisnpi  is  in  latitude  47,  38  north,  and  longi- 
tude 95,'  6  west,  ascertained  by  Mr.  Thomson,  astronomer  to  the  North  West 
iiompanyt  who  was  sent  expressly  for  that  purpose,  in  the  spring  of  1T98. 
He  m  the  same  year  determined  the  northern  bend  of  the  Missistaary  to  be 
in  latitude  47,  3t  north,  and  longitude  101,  25  west,  and  according  to  the 
Indian  accounts,  it  runs  to  the  south  of  west,  so  that  if  the  Minsistoury  were 
even  to  be  considered  as  the  Mississippi^  no  western  line  could  strike  it ! " 

See  also  Mr.  Burke's  observations  on  the  competency  of  the  persons  ap* 
pointed  to  negotiate  the  Jirst  treaty  with  America,  which  he  styled  ^a  GeO' 
graphical  Treaty,^'  in  the  debate  of  the  7th  March,  1783. 

'  Mr.  Justice  Marshall's  Life  of  General  Washington,  London  edition. 

'  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  debate  in  Congress  on  the  resolutions, 
which  were  attempted  to  be  passed,  adverse  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain, 
observed — *'  That  the  commercial  system  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  CTnt- 
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which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons '  of  great  disttncdon  and 
ibHity,  were  deemed  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  faith  of  those 
treaties* 

Subsequent  negotiations  were  entered  upon,  to  ascertain  and  de- 
fine the  actual  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  but  without  effect, 
except  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  which  were  de- 
fined and  settled  in  1798,  by  commissioners  appointed  f6r  that 
purpose;*  yet  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  commis- 
sioners, which  unequivocally  ascertained  the  river  St.  Croix  to  be 
the  river  mentioned  in  and  intended  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  aiid 
forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  therein  described,  it  appears,  that 
on  the  12th  of  May,  I  SOS,  a  convention'  was  entered  into 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  by 
which,  amongst  otner  things,  the  islands  in  P&ssamaquoddy  bay 
were  ceded  to  and  declared  to  belong  to  them :  that  convention, 
fortunately  for  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  waj  fiot  ratified  by 
the  American  government,  and  it  is  hoped  Mr.  Mernfs  predic- 
tion, diat  this  arrangement  will  be  confirmed,  whenever  the  mat- 
ter of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  territories  shall  again  be 
brought  into  discussion,  will  not  be  verified ;  though  the  article 
respecting  the  Eastern  boundary  on  the  side  of  New  Brunswick, 
according  to  Mr.  Merry's  statement,  did  not  occasion  the  refusal 
to  ratify  this  most  improvident  concession. 

The  right  to  these  islands,  therefore,  most  indisputably  continues 
in  his  Majesty;  and  for  the  honor  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, it  is  to  be  expected,  that  right  will  never  be  abandoned  or 
conceded  to  the  United  States,  who  in  their  negotiation  with  the 
late  ministry,  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  impressing  on  their  minds 


ted  St^tet  far  from  he'tv^  hmtiie  was  frienH1y»  and  that  she  made  many  dis- 
criminatioas  in  their  tavor.  France^  on  the  cuntrarjr,  placed  thecn'oD  a 
better  situation  than  her  rival,  only  in  one  solitary  instance,  the  unimportant 
article  of  Fiih  Oi/ //''>- Vide  Mr.  Justice  Marshall's  life  of  General 
Waahia^ton. 

.  '  See  the  elaborate  speech  of  Lord  Auckland  on  the  7th  March,  1793,  on 
tlie  biil  for  the  provisioDal  establishment  and  regulation  of  the  trade,  &c. 
lietwreen  Grear  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Collection  of  debates  on  the 
Navigation  System,  octavo  edition,  1803,  page  10. — Also*  Mr.  Fox's  speech 
in  the  same  debate,  and  Lord  Sheffield  on  American  Commerce,  sixth 
edition,  page  3. 

'  See  ine  declaration  of  the  commissioners  as  to  the  river  St.  Croix,  dated 
the  95th  of  October  1798. 

^  The  editor  has  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  convention,  but 
see  Mr.  Merry's  letter,  in  the  address  of  the  Council  and  House  of  Represent 
tativesof  New  Brunswick  or  this  subject,  in  March  1807. 
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Ae  propnety  of  aUowing  iStmr  former  unfounded  dainis*  to  be  re^ 
vived ;  for  the  2nd  article  of  the  Ute  rejected  treaty  confirms  the^ 
first  ten  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1794)  though  the  fifth  article  of  it 
CUteB,  <<  that  doubts  had  arisen  what  river  was  truly  intended  under 
the  name  of  the  river  Si.  CroiSf  and  provides  for  ascertaining  the 
true  river  St.  Croixj  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  its  mouth  and 
source ; ''  notmthstanding  the  true  river  SL  Croixy  with,  the  cat'* 
red  latitude  and  longitude  of  its  mouth  and  sounce  had,  by  their 
own  commissioners^  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose,  jointly' 
with  the  British  commissioners,  on  personal  survey,  been  subse- 
quently ascertained,  certified,  and  agreed  to  \  which  appears  by  their 
declaration  of  the  25th  October,  1798  ;  although  the  same  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1794,  under  which  the  commissioners  were  ap-> 
pointed)  expressly  stipulated  that  the  two  nations  shall  consider 
ueir  decision  «as  fiinal  and  conclusive,  so  that  the  same  shall 
never  thereafier  be  called  into  question,  or  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute or  difierence  between  them/'  An  inconsistency  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  to  use  no  harahar  expression,  wfaich^  it  \% 
presumed,  requires  only  exposure  to  prevent  die  artifice  from  again 
succeeding,  and  a  negligence  and  inattention  on  the  port:  of  the 
late  ministers,  meriting  the  severest  reprehension  \^ 

.  i?he  subjects  of  the  United  States,  however,  still  continue  in 
possession  of  Moose  Island,  Dudley  bland  and  Frederick;  Island,^ 
in  Passamaquoddy  Bay ;  on  the  latter  hland  they  have  erected  a 
custom-house  and  other  establishments,  and  within  a  very  few« 

J  ears  their  population  has  aicreased  from  200  to  near  2000.  inha«< 
itants,  threatening  destruction  to  the  legitimate  trade  of  Ids^Ma^ 
jesty's  provinces,  and  to  their  great  annoyance  in  case  of  hostilides) 
whilst  they  protect  and  even  encourage  deserters  from  his  Majesty's. 
navy  and  army,  and  most  insolently  resist  all  attempts  for  their 
recovery.  Not  content  with  these  usurpations,  and  determined  to 
extend  their  encroachments,  the  government  of  the  Umted  States^ 
it  is  understood,  also  claim  a  right  to  the  waters  between  Dudley. 
Island  and  Campo*bello  Island. 

The  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1 794,  after  mentioning,  that 
<<  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Missisippi  extends  so  far.  to  the  north- 
wards, as  to  be  intersected  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  west  froip 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  the  manner  mentioned  ia  the  treaty  o£ 


>  See  an  Joieriran  tract,  wrhteu  by  Mr.  Governor  Morris,  intituled  ^The 
British  Treaty,**  p.  19,  reprinted  by  Mr.  Stockdale,  Junior^  which  shews  the 
importance  of  these  islands  in  the  estimation  of  the  United  States ;  also 
Decius's  letters  on  the  late  treaty,  page  5. 

s  Lord  SheffieJd's  Strictures,  Sna  ^tion,  chap,  »,  wherein  this  subject 
b  treated  at  large. 
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phlci^^  fr&bidkfs  "for  a  joint  suTvcy  of  the  northern  part  o^  that 
nver,  **  and  "  ajgrees  that  if  on  the  result  of  such  survey  it  should 
appear  that  the  said  riveV  would  not  be  intersected  by  such  a  line, 
the  parties  would  regulate  the  boundary  in  that  quarter,  by  futiure 
ahncable  negotiations."  Yet  it  is  evident  from  the  2d  article  of  thef 
treaty,  entered  into  by  the  late  ministers  with  the  United  States,' 
uotM,ndi$tahding  the  imperative  necessity  of  definitively  settling,  by 
treaty,  this  aiid  other  parts  of  the  boundaries,  the  same  were  de^' 
ferred  for  future  discussion  and  negociation !  though  it  appears  a 
survey  made  subsequently  to  17d4,  by  the  British  merchants  esta* 
Uished  in  Canada,  under  the  name  of  the  North  West  Company, 
had  proved  that  a  line  due  west  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
Would  run  north  of  the  Missisippi,  so  that  no  further  measures  were 
nraifid  to  ascertain  that  point.  * 

Thus,  some  of  the  most  important  points  were  left  open  and' 
undefihed;  whilst  others  were  deferred  for  discussion  at  a  future 
p^od,*  notwithstanding  the  injuries  sustained  by  his  Majesty's 
sbbjects  in  Korth  America,  from  the  want  of  {Proper  regulations' 
on  these  subjects ;  though  their  urgency  and  necessity  had  been 
at  difierenc  periods  niost  strongly  represented  to  the  British  go-; 
Vemmeht  by  the*  inhabitants  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  NeW 
Brunswick, 

Nor  was  there  greater  circumspection  or  precaution  observed 
1^' the' late  ministers,  as' to  the  vexatious  conduct  adopted  by  die 
oncers  of  the  United  States  towards  British  subjects  engaged  in 
dre  Fur  Traded  and  navigating  the  Missisippi  and  other  rivers^ 
xmr  were  any' regulations  agreed  upon,  to  relieve  them  from  the^ 
cteuges  and  duties  ^  which  the  United  States  had  imposed  upon[ 
dvMn,*  diouj^  particular  representations  had  been  made,  in  that 
resp^>  to  uie  British  commissioners  appointed  in  1806  to  negoti- 
ateih'  Lotidon  with  the  American  commissioners.  Th^  Srd  article 
of  thi?  treaty  of  1794  gives  to  each  party  the  right  of  jUisHng 
i&^i^  tie  pstritari^sof  the  other  in  America,  ekdept  widiin  the' 
'ifaxiits  oi'  A^Hud^an^s  Blay  conipany,  and  contains  the  following 
ciattiser.  <<  Sot  it  is  understood  that  this  article  does  not  extend 
to  the  a^lbnissibn  of  vesseU  of  the  United  States  into  the  sia  ports, 
l^&bours^'  boyk  or  crieeks  of  his  Majesty's  said  territories,  as  are 
lAitweeb' the  mouth  theredf  and  the  highest  port  of  entry  yhm  the' 
star,  exicc^  in'  small' vessels  trading  bondjtde  between  Montreal' 
and  Quebec,  under  such  regulatbns  as  shaU  be  established  to  pre^ 


>  Tract  entitied  "The  British  Treaty,"  page  19,  36,  &c.  see  also  DeciusV 
letters. 
*  Decius's  letten,  page  57. 
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vent  the  possibility  of  any  frauds  in  this  respect,  nor  to  the  admis* 
sion  of  the  British  vessels  from  the  sea  into  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  beyond  the  highest  ports  of  entry  for  foreign  vessels  from 
the  sea.  The  river  Missisippi  shall,  however,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  peace,  be  entirely  open  to  both  parties :  and  it  is  further 
agreed^  that  all  the  ports  and  places  on  its  eastern  side,  to  whichso- 
ever of  the  parties  belonging,  may  freely  be  resorted  to  and  used 
by  both  parties  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports 
or  places  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  ports  or  places  of  his 
Majesty  in  Great  Britain."  Yet  the  merchants  and  other  inhabit^ 
ants  of  Canada  continue  to  experience  the  most  serious  inconveni- 
ences, and  are  subject  to  the  most  enormous  exactions,  from  the 
want  of  proper  regulations  in  their  intercourse  with  the  subjects 
of  the  United  States,  and  no  arrangement  whatever  in  this  respect 
appears  to  have  formed  any  part  of  the  late  treaty ;  for,  previous 
tp  the  signature  of  it,  two  notes  were  given  by  the  Briti^  to  the 
American  commissioners.  The  first  keeps  open,  for  future  dis- 
cussion, the  claim  of  Great  Britain  not  to  pay  more  on  goods  sent 
Jrom  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick,  unto  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  than  is  paid  on  the  importation  of  such  goods  in 
American  ships.'  The  second  note  relates  to  the  French  decree  of 
blockade. 

The  trade  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  with  the 
United  States  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  in  British  vessels,  except 
the  illicit  trade  at  the  islands  in  Fassamaquoddy  Bay ;  but  the  colo- 
nists think  there  are  strong  grounds  to  believe  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  late  administration  to  have  admitted  American  ships  into  a 
participation  of  that  trade,  and  to  an  entry  into  the  sea  ports  of 
these  provinces.  The  American  newspapers^  undisguisedly  an- 
nounce the  expectation  formed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  this  respect  *,  and  British  ships  laden  with  plaister,  and  other 
.articles,  the  produce  of  the  provinces,  were  last  year,  in  consequence 
of  it,  unable  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  in  the  American  ports  at 
the  prices  previously  contracted  for.  The  apprehension  of  this 
intercourse  in  American  ships,  by  sea,  has  created  the  most  serious 
alarm  throughout  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  strong 
representations  are  stated  to  have  been  made  to  his  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment on  the  subject.  It  is  thought  this  alteration  was  intended 
to  be  introduced  on  tlie  same  principle  on  which  the  American 

'  The  British  Treaty,  p.  24  ;  also  Decius's  letters  on  the  late  treaty. 
*  New  York  Gasette  of  «6th  November,  1807,  &c. 

'  Extract  of  a  letter  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  19th  Nov.  1807. — 
**  Compared  to  this  blow,  all  the  encroachments  they  have  been  hitherto 
allowea  to  make  upon  our  rightful  trade  are  nothing.    This  measure,^if 


• 
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btercouTse  Bill  was  attempted  to  be  justified ;  but  the  slightest 
enquiry  into  the  actual  state  of  the  British  North  American  pro- 
vinces will  show,  that)  however  the  West  India  Islands  may  be 
supposed  to  require  supplies  in  American  bottoms,  the  former  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  any  such  assistance.  British  vessels  trading 
from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  the  United  States,  at 
present  pay  a  duty  of  5s.  per  ton,  on  entry,  and  an  additional  duty 
of  10/.  per  cent,  on  their  cargoes,  over  and  above  the  duties  pay- 
able on  the  same  articles  when  imported  into  the  United  States  m 
American  vessels. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  bte  rejected  treaty  is  considered  to  apply 
only  to  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  is  the  same  as 
the  15th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  with  two  exceptions;  the 
first  gives  to  the  United  States,  the  right  previously  reserved  to 
Great  Britain,  of  imposing  a  toimage  duty  equal  to  that  which 
shall  be  imposed  by  the  other  party.  The  second  is  a  substitudon 
of  a  new  chuse  for  the  reservation  formerly  made  by  Great  Brit- 
ain of  « the  right  of  imposing  on  American  vessels  entering  into 
British  ports  in  Europe,  such  duty  as  may  be  adequate  to  counter- 
vail the  difference  of  the  duty  now  payable  on  the  importation  of 
European  and  Asiatic  goods,  when  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  British  or  in  American  vessels."  Instead  of  which  the  follow- 
ing words  are  inserted,  and  constitute  part  of  the  fifth  article  of 
the  late  treaty,  « that  in  the  trade  of  the  two  countries  with  each 
other,  the  same  duties  of  exportation  and  importation  of  all  goods 
and  merchandize,  and  also  the  same  drawbacks,  and  bounties  shall 
be  paid  and  allowed  in  either  country,  whether  such  importation 
or  exportation  shall  be  made  in  British  or  American  vessels." 

The  boundaries  of  Canada  were  intended  to  have  been  fixed 
according  to  the  natural  division  of  the  country,  and  the  course  of 
the  lakes  and  waters ;  but  the  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  British  government  were  unacquainted  with  its  geographical 
situarion,  and  acceded  to  the  limits  defined  in  the  second  article 
of  the  treaty  of  178S,  notwithstanding  there  were  many  other  linea 
nudi  more  natural,  but  none  more  injurious  to  Great  Britain,  or 
more  beneficial  to  the  United  States ;  by  the  eighth  article  of  that 
treaty,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  navigation  of  the  Missisippi  should 
for  ever  remain  free  and  open  to  the  subjects  of  botii  parties.  By 
lin^  of  division,  the  ports  of  Michilimal^inac,  Detroit,  and 


carried  into  effect,  must  reduce  us  to  a  state  of  complete  dependence  on  the 
United  Scates :  all  our  imports  will  come  from  them,  and  to  them  will  all 
our  produce  be  senU  Our  navigation  will  be  annihilated,  and  our  means  of 
supplying  the  West  India  Islanas  totally  destroyed.'^ 


• 
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Niagara^  were  surr^derccl  to  tHe  United  States',  yfet  it  was' riot  hi 
theit  power  to  deprive  Great  Britairi  of  the  Indian  or  fur  tmde^ 
eaftTied  on  to  th^  countries  to  the  southward  of  the  lakes>  and  across 
fife  Misri^ippi  to  the  Misburie,  iti  the  Spanish  territbiies^  the  trade* 
tf  dtose  countries  beiiig  prosecuted  through  those  posts^  Without  a* 
breach  of  the  treaty  j  diey  however  now  attempt  to  restrict  the 
inteVcourse  on  the  western  side  of  the  Missisippi  in  con^quence 
of  Adr  recent  acquisition  of  Louisiana/ 

The  government'  of  the  Uriited  States  haVing  failed  in  the  jusr 
performance  of  some  parts  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  diose  posts*  were, 
as  beforir  observed,  retained  by  Gteat  Britain,  and  the  Canadian 
thiders  continued  to  enjoy  the  fur  trade,  extending  their  intercourse 
fb  the  Spariish  territories  of  Loursiaria  across  the  Missmppi^  until 
by  th^  treaty  of  1794  it  was  finally  agreed  to  give  up  the  posts ;  it 
was,  howevet,  stipulated  by  the  third  article  of  that  treaty^  that  it 
dibidd,  nevertheless,  be  free  to  the  subjects  of  both  couhtries,^  aluf 
fbthe  Indian  nations,  to  pass  and  repass  without  restraint,  and  to 
carry' on  trade  on  either  side  of  the  boundan/ line /into  the'resp^- 
tive  territories  of  the  two  states  on  the  continent  of  America.  'ITitf 
freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Missisippi  M^as'  also  confirmed, 
arid  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  posts  atid  places  on  its  eastern  side' 
iljightbe  freely  resorted  to  and  used  by  bodi  parties.    It  WtrsTuf-' 


•  '  Sec  a  pamphlet  which  in  highly  deserving  of  smous.attfenliori,  eniitled' 
^'Ah  Address  to  the  Ooveniment  of  Uie  United  Sbites,  on  the  Cession  o/ 
hommma  to  the  French,  and  the  Memorial  on  the  Cession*  ol*  the  MiuUippi 
to  that  Nation/'  Edition,  Philadelphia,  1803.  This  work,  which  deyelopes 
the  views  of  the  French  Government,  having  been  suppressed  in  Autenca) 
i»*^rthy  of  reprinting,  and  some  person^  here  connected  with  the  I^ritish 
iiltetest  on  that  continent  have  copies  of  it.  M^ntionin^the  cession  of^ 
Imumunu  to  the  French,  the  writer  observes,*^ — "  As  to  EhgULndy'til  the*' 
ditadvantagts  with  which  this  event  is  said  to  menace  Uieni.  are  rtaL  AU' 
the  consequences  just  predicted,  to  her  colonies^  to  her  trade,  co  her  navv, 
to  li^r 'ultimate  existence,  will  indisputably  follow!  The  scheme  is  eligibW 
f6'U8  (France)  chiefly  on  this  account;  and  these 'consequences^' if  th^ 
nm^-the  English  to  a  sturdier  oppositioo/  oasht  Hke'wise  to  stimtibtethe' 
French  to  more  strenuous  perseverance/'    Of  tne  importance  of  the  Missisf 


tennl  waves','^  meaning  the  diss^^tisions het^'eefn  the  cithens  of  the'Unhe^ 
States.  This  is  an  able  tract,  and  evidently  the  production  of  a  person  coiv> 
versant*  in  the  politics  of  France.  See  a  project  respecting  LouiMana  in  the 
Collect,  of  Reports,  &c.  on  Navigation,  edit.  1807,  Supplement,  No.  i.^  also 
Mr.  Rnfus  kin^s  Letter  to  Lorn  Hawkesbury^  15th  May,  1803,  and  the 
Answet  to  it  ot  the  19th  of  that  month  in  the  Official  Papers. 

^  See  Mr.  Justice  Marshairs  Life  of  General  Washington, 

*  SUbm  said  to  be  vrittttn  by  M.  T«U«jrui«l  .^u  \^  rqninCtd  in  th«  Ktir  Qokrunly  Rtvldr, 
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ther  e0td>iished,  by  an  exphnatorjr  artSeie  of  MaFf,.L7Mv  ^'tKat 
no  stipulations  in  any  treaty,  sudsipquently  concluded  by  ^th«r  of 
the  oontmcting  parties,  widi  any  other  state  or  nation^'  or  aoy  fa^ 
iaa  tribe,  ^ould  be  understood  to  derogate,  in  any  manner>«  froW 
the  rights  of  the  free  intercourse  and  commence,  seoaivd'by  (klP 
third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794." 

Since  the  surrender  of  the  posts,  tlie  Canadian  fur  metidumtt^ 
^nom  thei^  experience,  superior  capital,  and  knowledge  of^  tlMP 
business,  and  from  some  local  advantages,  of  whidi  they  arc^xMrtP 
yet  deprived,  have  continued  to  command  a  large  pottion  of  ttl^ 
fur  trade,  which  is  now  carried  on  by  them,  from  settlemeM^» 
formed  on  the  British  side  of  the  boundary  line ;  but*  in  coAMn; 
qtoence  of  the  acquisirion  of  Loidsiana  by  the  United  Stltes,  ail^ 
btercourse  with  that  part  of  it,  extending  to  the  west  side  oS-  tbi^' 
Misstsippi  has  recently  been  prohibited  to  aH  persons^  tftto  tiitf 
not  abjure  their  aUegiance^  and  become  dtii^m  of  the  United  SfM^*^ 
which  the  Canadians  contend  is  an  infraction  of  thetfieatyof  1-7M|^ 
as  well  as  of  the  explanatory  article  of  1796. 

The  situation  of  the  American  ports  of  entry  on  the  lakts  M$> 
rivers,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  two  coutftfiM^* 
and  the  difficulty  of  observing  rigidly  tliose  regulations  witta>i^« 
gard  to  the  approach  of  shores  or  ports^  which  are  appliaabl«-'tl^ 
their  Atlantic  ports^  seem  to  have  been  fully  in  the  contemplatioi|i 
of  the  two  governments  at  the  time  of  forming  the  treaty*  of  179^- 
and  of  the  explanatory  article  of  170&;  for  ic  af^pearstke'gfCiMftr 
anxiety  to  establish  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  commence'  affdl-iffi* 
tercourse,  and  to  avoid  all  vexatious  impediments,  was  matdfeMS^ 
on  both  sides;  the  revenue  officers  of  the  United  States  hai^- 
however,  from  time  to  time,  attempted  to  exnct  duties^  upoii'goodft' 
crossing  the  portages ;  such  demands  have  been  generaHyresifltiili 
by  the  Canadian  traders,  upon  the  ground  stipulated  by'  th^^  fbtWOfi^ 

{aragraph  of  the  third  article  of  that  treaty,  and  these- att6M[)tS'' 
ave  led  to  the  establishment  of  portages  within  or  upon  the  B^it** 
ish  boundaries,  in  order  completely  to  avoid  such  causes  of  discoift- 
tent ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  is  still  necessary  tb  secure  the  net^'^ 
trality  of  ike  lakes  and  waters f'  in  order  tb  prevent  future  seizures^ 
of  vessels  of  any  description,  on  pretext  of  their  too  near  approach 
to  any  particular  port  or  shore,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  navigation,  is  frequently  unavbidable,  withoutthe 
least  intention  of  infringing  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United* 
States. 


^  See  llie  importance  attached  to  tliesc  lakes  by  the  America^is  iiiihe  tr.Kl' 
called  the  British  Treaty,  p.  34,  &c. 
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The  govextiment  of  the  United  States  tharge  a  toxulage  duty 
upon  entering  the  inland  ports,  as  they  do  upon  entry  at  their  mu" 
rttitne  ports,  and  t^e  difference  between  British  and  American  bot- 
tomSf  though  a  trifling  object,  denotes  their  fiscal  exactness  ;  for  it 
certainly  was  not  attempted  to  be  countervailed  by  any  duty  on  the 
part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  as  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  tonnage  duty  in  their  Atlantic  ports,  as  counteracted  by  the 
act  of  the  S7th  Geo.  S.  cap.  97.  sect.  17.  Though  the  amount  of 
this  tonnage  duty  is  a  very  trifling  acquisition  to  die  revenue  of  the 
United  States,  it  operates  as  a  vexatious  obstruction  to  the  inland 
trade,  which  it  is  highly  desirable  to  keep  free  from  such  restric* 
tions.  The  same  observations  apply  to  the  charge  made  for  passes 
for  every  canoe,  in  which  furs  are  brought  down  from  the  interior 
on  the  American  side  of  the  line. 

The  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794  permitted  goods  to  be 
imported^om  the  United  States  into  Canada,  on  the  same  terms 
as  those  imported  bv  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  Great  Britain  and 
its  dependencies,  wnilst  duties,  amounting  to  more  than  twenty  per 
cm/,  were  charged  on  importations  tTito  the  United  States  from 
Canada,  for.  which  there  was  no  remedy,  as  the  limited  power  of 
the  colonial  legislatures  precludes  their  levying  duties  on  imports 
from  the  United  States,  diflerent  from  those  imposed  on  imports 
from  Great  Britain  into  the  colonies.  That  stipulation  has,  there* 
fore,  enabled  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  to  supply  Canada 
with  teas.  East  India  goods  of  all  sorts,  West  India  produce,  and 
various  articles  of  European  and  American  manufacture  to  a  very 
great  extent ;  although  this  traflSc,  so  beneficial  to  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  America,  is  contrary  to  the  colonial  system  of 
Great  Britain,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  various  classes  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  gives  efliect  to  the  trade  which  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  unfortunately  allowed  to  carry  on 
with  the  British  East  India  settlements,  which  it  would  be  an  in- 
fringement of  the  company's  charter  to  grant  to  any  of  his  Majes- 
ty's subjects ;  whilst  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  13th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1794,  which  restricted  the  introduction  of  East 
India  goods  to  the  territories  of  the  United  States  only/    The  de- 


'  See  the  Judgment  in  Wilson  v.  Marryat,  Ex.  C.  May  1799,  wherein 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  censures  the  Concession  to  Americ;iofa  free 
Trade  to  India. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  dated  the  2d  of  March, 
1808. — **  The  quantity  of  nankeen  cotton  cloth  alone  consumed  in  this 
Colony  and  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  has  heen  computed  to  be  in  a  ratio  of 
ten  to  one  of  tmuguled  from  the  Untied  States,  against  that  imported  in  Eng- 
lish Bottoms;  and  which  the  officers  of  the  Custom-house  with  all  possible 
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xnand  for  such  commodities  will  naturally  increase  witih  the  grow- 
ing population  and  wealth  of  the  King's  North  American  province^ 
and  will  become  every  year '  an  object  of  greate^  importance  to  the 
United  States. 

By  the  second  paragraph^  of  the  same  article,  of  that  treaty,  it  il 
evidently  intended  not  to  admit  articles  entirely  prohibited  \  but 
no  goods  whatever  from  great  Britain  are  prohibited  to  be  inw 
ported  ;'  and  therefore,  under  the  stipulations  of  that  article  of  the 
treaty;  any  kind  of  goods  may  be  imported  from  the  United  Stated 
into  Canada ;  from  whence  they  are  enabled  considerably  to  un« 
dersell  various  articles  directly  imported  into  that  province  from 
Great  Britain  ;  therefore  on  principles  of  reciprocity,  as  not  any 
articles  whatever,  excepting  furs  or  peltries,  can  be  exported  from 
Canada,  into  the  inland  ports  of  the  United  States  without  pay- 
ment of  duties,  so  with  the  same  exception  goods  should  not  oe 
allowed  to  be  imported  into  Canada  by  land  or  inland  navigation 
from  the  United  States  without  payment  of  similar  duties. 

In  the  mode  of  calculating  the  duties  alluded  to  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Sd  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1794,  Canada  sustained  an  injustice  which  ought  to  be  reme- 
died. " 

By  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  all  goods  imported,  the 
duties  upon  which  are  not  specifically  rated,  are  charged  with  % 
duty  oi  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  excepting  goods  from  the 
Cape  01  Good  Hope,  an4  beyond  it.  Tn  calculating  this  duty,  ten 
per  cent,  is  first  added  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods ;  for  instance^ 
suppose  the  first  cost  of  the  goods  imported  from  Europe  to  be 

i:.  100 
Add  ten  per  cent  duty        •         •         .  10 

Which  makes  •  •    «£.  1 10 


vigilance  cannot  by  any  means  prevent.  There  are  so  many  means  of 
landing  and  vending  those  articles  that  no  vigilance  can  prevent  it.  The 
quantity  of  other  East  India  goods  and  foreign  silks  is  beyond  calculation.*^ 
.'  It  IS  to  be  recollected  that  this  relates  to  inland  trade,  as  the  subjects  of 
the  United  States  are  not  allowed  to  trade  coattwise  with  the  king's  ooloniea^ 
and  it  is  expected  the  policy  of  this  most  salutary  restriction  will  never  be 
lost  sight  ot  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  under  no  circum- 
stances whatever  wfll  the  Americans  be  allowed  to  trade  coattwite  with  the 
provinces.  See  the  88ih  Geo.  S.  c.  6.  s.  12.  which  ordains  that  no  goods 
shall  be  imported /rom  the  United  States  into  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia, 
or  New  Brunswick,  the  island  of  Cane  Breton,  St.  John  or  Newfoundland, 
or  into  any  country  or  island  within  tneir  respective  governments,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency  and  distress,  wheu  articles  of  necessit^r  may  be  allowed 
to  be  iroportea  according  to  the  regulations  therein  contained,  and  by  the 
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'][!^4vtf  oiJ^U/m^per  cent,  upon  £.  1 10  will  then  be  skteen 
|giy^^  tefi  shillings  i  wberes^s  ^  goods  exported  from  Canada^ 
Hffp^iM  Ui|kited  States,  the  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  is  charged,  not  on 
the  cost  of  the  goods  in  Europe,  according  to  their  rule  with  re* 
gsuj^  t^  o^6r  ngtions^  but  upon  their  vahie  at  Montreal ;  it  being 
$|p#  Qil^t^iH  <dl  megK:hants  there,  to  consider  ^e  expense  and  risk 
sf  tr^iH^port^  merchandize  from  England  .to  Mqptreal  equal  to 
||{/.  pcnr  cent^  .so  <that  goo^s  which  cost  in  England  lOQL  ace  esti* 
Ill9te4  ^  Moutxesal  at  133/.  Bs.  Sd.  i  dterefore  tiie  ceirentie  officers 
C^  the  Uii^W  Sl^^tes^  instead  of  levying  the  duty  of  lOL  per  cent* 
9!li4iie^xst.cost<»f  the  article,  calcubte  and  charge  the  same  on 
^  entima^  wHx^  at  Montreal,  namely  cm  •  <£.  1S3  6  8 
The  dv^  of  10/.  per  cent,  on  which  is       •        .  18     6    8 
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consequei^tjy  ^  ad  valorem  duty  jof  15/*  per  cent,  theoeon  will  be 
9m.  per  ^ei^t^i  imte?^  of  16/.  10^.  p^  cent.,  as  paid  by  every  other 
fi^«7pesp  n9|ion  trading  with  the  United  States,  which  is  certainly 
cgfffr^xj  to  the  ifE9Ae9tion  of  the  tceaty.  Whilst  tlie  goods  whicn 
are  carried  by  his  Majesty's  subjects  into  the  territories  of  th? 
IJmtiii  SMs9B  in  the  proseciMion  of  the  fur  and  other  trades,  pay 
|o  hi^  9  ^ty  as  22/.  per  cent.,  it  is  easily  to  be  foreseen,  that  witH 
f l^fh  i^  impost,  and  with  the  serious  impediments  in  respect  to  na^ 
iriga|3Qiif  which  are  so  industriously  fhxown  in  their  way,  that  the 
f^f  tr»df  from  Canada,  no^ithstanding  the  advantages  and  expe* 
rien^sd  possessed  by  the  British  merchants  there,  cannot  long  be 
conducted  with  profit  to  themselves,  or  advantage  to  the  state ;  it  is 
therefore  n^essary,  in  any  future  negociation  with  the  United 
States,  to  stipulate,  that  the  duty  on  such  goods  shall  not  exceed 
the  duty  imppsed  by  the  United  States  on  the  poods  of  other  na- 
tions, but  that  the  same  shall  be  fixed  on  principles  of  reciprocity, 
with  regard  to  the  trade  of  both  countries. 

From  these  observations,  it  is  manifest,  that  in  the  late  treaty 
with  the  United  3tates,  no  adequate  protection  was  obtained  or 
secured  for  the  trade  of  the  Briti&h  colonies  in  North  America,  but 
that  the  same  was  overlooked  and  neglected,  and  left  under  cir- 
eymstances  peculiarly  harassing  and  distressing,  to  negotiation  and 
dUcussion  at  ajuture  period  I 

15th  section,  np  goods  whatever  can  be  imported  from  the  United  States  by 
i(^  or  coasfti>i^et  into  Canada  or  the  countries  or  islands  within  that  govern- 
pae^t,  or  up  the  river  St.  J-awrence,  but  which  was  afterwards  qualified  by 
the  99  Geo.  S.  c.  1(S,  and  30  Geo.  S.  c  8.  as  to  articles  of  necessity  in  cases 
qf  emergency  only. 
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•*jirhe^  £ircxii^i9tancies  aad  the  impostant  facta  dwloiM  i«  41^ 
Cji^'  bt  ^  .^ericah  aloop^  FaJxnq^^  vrh^ch  was  .icepri9te4»  ki 
innc^r  to  atti^ct  the^Uentipn  o^;the  jsiother  ^ijmtry  to  the  pre^imfc 
^Ute  (^  ^^  loyal  colonies  in  Noith  America,  rendens  it  .requiflitB, 
l^c^e  any  treaty  ^s  qonduded  jbet^een  ^reat  ^zJ^laixi  and  the 
£rj^te4  States^  t^^  the  boundarios  of  the  9atUh  provvi^cep  in  UpA 
Avfertqiy  lyjhicn  t:£ma^  undefined  or  questi^neid,  ahojiild  l^e  aocort 
taxoj^  fftd  de£Q^]iir^y  fixed  ^  and  ;t^  term§  and  iCQndkions  4n 
wHob  ^  io/anii  trade  of  the  ,cplon\es  wi,th  ithe  XJnjted  StaAe^  is  t» 
he  carried  on,  regulated ;  and  Uie  island^  in  Passp^aquioddf  Bvf§ 
vhich  have  heen  t^en  pos^es^oon  of  by  i^ieir  subjeas,  im«qwo- 
C2iUy  ^knowle^gjed  by  the  Unjited  Sta^$^  to  helping  tp  the  exoma 
ctt  Great  Britain^  in  full  8oye;i;eignty.3  otherwise  ihey  YnH  trom 
»HfiV  proximity  continue  to  be  a  cpn$tant  jsp^oe  of  dilute  and  ia? 
pelade :  yet  until  so^ie  de^tiye  arr^gjement  is  adopted  re-» 
specdng  them  and  tl^  adjacent  yrater^^  it  is  to  be  m» 
$uoied9  the  Jki9g's,officjex3  in  Inejcplonije^.iprill  not  shrink  from  tMiff 
duty^  and  cpntiny^  pf  jjoiisrate  f^  fUicit  tr^dje  ca^nied  on  thfw  hf 
^  subjects  ,0^  the  United  Stat^ss,  hut  enforce  the  i9VS  of  die  ibov 
t£er  country,  m  which  they  should  be  encouraged  and  protecteid  hyi 
hi^  Majesties  g^er^inient  a^d  hi^  repr/esentatiy^  in  d^e  pnmtices. 

The^e  islaMf^  it  wpl  ^^^eax  by  referenc^ie  tQ  the  tneaty  of  iHMf 
yi(fff^?Asmt£^  to  form  p^it  pi  l^Q^  Stcoda^  now  N^ir  Bniaswickt 

the  former  ^ying  titci^n  .d^viij^ed  intp  tyro  pipmoes  in  ii%t  \  b«t 
dnce^  liy  the  unjustifiable  encrc^^chi^Aextf s  pf  tb^  subjects  of  tb^ 
United  States,  t^y  We  bejeu  ^rested  fr<m  Qrea^  Britain,  withv 
oujt  any  ipteflerencje  or  ez^sxtipu  to  preyent  it  i  ou  the  imitrary, 
tbey  ^ere  to  have  beePi  by  thie  wi^i^ified  psaventioa  pf  Hjiay,  ISM, 
ipost  fo^litically  Cjed^  to  the  Spited  States* 

From  these  islands  the  Apaeric^ns  carry  pu  an  illiieit  trade,  BMSt 
Inctatiye  to  ^mselyes,  but  SMSiric^AsLy  detriipental  aiid  miaous  tm 
ih^  proyinces  of  Noya  Scotia  a^d  ^PW  Brunsirick,  whose  inl^abt^ 
t^nts  are  supplied  by  tfiem  from  ^epce  ^ith  liquors,  tobacco,  tsas, 
and  all  kinds  of  It>di^  and  other  fn^^iufs^ctured  gopds,  and  occasaea*, 
ally  yritk  snuli  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  ^nd  turpentine,  for  which 
ihsij  receive  in  lefutn  specie,  peltry,  fish,  lumber,  grindstoues,  gyp« 
nnm  and  o&er  thingS|  ^nd  thus  they  drspu  the  British  pnmacss  oi 
i^vr  mps^  valuable  ^^fides. 

the  greatest  j)art  of  the  Jlsh  czvLght  in  the  adjoining  bays  and 
rivers  by  British  subjects,  and  cured  on  these  islands,  as  urell  as 
the  lumber  prepared  mere,  instead  of  being  sold  to  merchants  rcsidn 
lUg  in  the  King's  provinces,  and  exported  from  thence,  according^ 

*  8ec  Appendix  to  the  first  Edition  of  this  Tract,  No.  1.  (A.) 
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to  lafm^  is  disposed  of'  to  the  American  traders  at  these  places,  who 
send  it  coastwise  in  American  vessels  to  Boston  and  New  Torky 
from  whence  it  is  again  shipped  in  their  cwn  bottoms  to  the  British 
West  India  Islands  :  thus  the  freight  of  diese  commodities  to 
market  is  lost  to  the  British  ship  owner,  and  the  British  West  In- 
dia planters  are  induced  to  think  these  articles  of  supply  can  only 
be  numished  from  the  United  States,  though  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  supplies  annually  imported  into  the  British  West  India 
islands  in  American  bottoms,  is  in  fact  the  produce  of  the  King*s 
colonies  in  North  America. 

Another  important  object  is  gained  by  the  United  States  from 
such  usurpations,  their  subjects  being  allowed  to  retain  possession 
of  the  islands,  it  affords  them  the  opportunity  of  engrossing  in  a 
great  measure  the  gypsum  trade  of  the  Britisti  prorinces.  The  im- 
portance of  this  trade  is  not  sufficiently  known ;  gypsum^  or  as  it  is 
there  called  plaisier  qfPariSf  is  now,  generally,  used  throughout 
the  United  States  as  a  manure,  having  been  found  from  experience 
to  be  pre£erable  to  any  other,  producing  the  most  abundant  crops, 
from  impoverished,  or  such  as  were  before  considered  stenle 
hnds.* 

TUs  highly  valuaUe  article,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
discover  veins  of  it  within  the  United  States,  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  British  colonies  onfyf  reserved  as  it  were 
by  the  bounty  of  Providence  as  a  reward  for  the  former  sufferings 
of  their  loyal  inhabitants.  May  no  innovating  hand  deprive  them 
of  this  inestimable  and  increasing  source  of  trade  and  wealth ! 

The  quanrity  dug  in  1806,  from  the  quarries  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  only,  was  upwards  of  40,000  tons,  for  which  the 
demand  was  regular ;  but  unfortunately,  from  die  illegal  pracrices 
prevalent  at  these  idands,  three-fourtts  at  least  of  that  quanti^ 
was  carried  hofOk  thence  to  market  in  American,  instead  of  British 
shipping.  It  is  a  fact  ascertained  by  persons  in  the  islands,  that 
during  the  sunmier  of  that  year,  there  were  from  fifty  to  seventy 
sail  of  American  vessdis,  constantly  lying  in  Passamaquoddy  bay, 
waiting  to  complete  their  ladings  pf  gypsum,  from  the  small  craft 
in  which  it  is  brought  down  from  the  quarries  in  the  provinces. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  statute  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  the 

Srd,  c.  22,  s.  2,'  was  regularly  and  strictly  enforced,  a  valuable  and 

« 

*  See  Mr.  Baring's  examination  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards 
^e  HeutrtdCammete/^  of  America,  p.  173. 

^  See  Parkinson's  American  Farmer,  p.  365,  who  admits  its  verv  valuable- 
qualities,  but  sa^s  it  is  notof  so  much  use  but  where  the  land  is  oy  nature 
rich  or  dunged. 

'  See  also  the  subsequent  statutes  and  orders  of  council  in  Reeves's  His- 
tory of  Shipping,  9d  edition,  1807,  respecting  colonial  trade. 


beneficial  trade  Would  be  Secured  to  the  ship  oiMert  of  NoVa  Seo< 
tia  and  New  Brunswick ;  for  on  a  moderate  eOmputatioii»  aUoww 
itig  each  vessel  to  make  four  voyages  during  the  season,  at  least 
10/)00  tons  of  British  shipping,  navigated  by  1,000  ften,  woald- 
gam  employment*    At  present  the  Americans  have  the  beaeiit  of 
the  freight  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  quantity  annusdlfi 
taken  from  the  quarries  in  the  two  provinces^  the  freight  exceeding 
double  the  value  of  the  article ;  the  quantity  shipped  in  180ii  in 
American  bottoms,  being  stated  at  32,000  tons.    It  was  truly  re- 
marked by  Lord  Bacon,  «  there  be  but  three  things  which  one 
■ation  selleth  unto  another ;  the  commodity  as  nature  yieldeth  it, 
the  manufacture,  and  the  veciure^  or  carriage :  so  tKat  if  th^se* 
three  wheels  go,  wealth  will  follow  as  in  a  springtide.     And  it 
Cometh  many  times  to  pass,  that  materiam  superabit  opuSf  that  the* 
work  and  carriage  is  more  worth  than  the  materials,  and  enricheth , 
a  nation  mote.^' 

A  point  of  great  national  importance  then  presents  itself  for 
consideration,  namely,  the  injury  the  mother  country  sustains  by 
the  contraband  trade  carried  on  at  these  islands  with  the  subjects  of 
the  United  States,  not  only  froni  the  sale  of  prohibited  articles, 
but  from  the  decrease  it  occasions  in  the  employment  of  the  ship* 
ping  of  the  British  provinces,  and  it^  consequent  discouragement  of 
their  carrVing  trade,  in  which  weirejbrmerfy  reared  many  excellent 
and  useful  seamen :  whereas  the  small  craft  which  take  the 
gypsum  Or  plaister  from  the  quarries  to  the  islands  in  Passam- 
aquoddy  bay,  are  chiefly  nstvigatedby  countrymen  taken  from  their 
farms,  and  whb  make  one  or  two  trips  or  short  voyages  in  a  year 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies  for  their  families,  of  contra- 
band articles  from  the  American  stores  in  diese  islands ;  but  who 
would  certainly  be  much  better  and  more  Mvantageously  employed 
IP  attending  to  their  aaricukural  pursuits. 

It  appears  that  the  houses  of  assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
^runswick,  contemplated  passing  a  law  to  prevent  vessels  being 
laden  with  gypsum  at  the  quarries,  and  from  landing  it  eastward  o£ 
Portland  in  the  state  of  Massachusets,  which  would  have  secured 
the  carriage  of  this  article  to  the  ships  of  the  King's  colonies ;  but 
doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  authority  of  die  assemblies  to 
ad<^t  such  a  regulation  :  some  time  after,  an  application  to  that 
effect  was  made  by  General  Carleton  to  govemmem,  in  the  former 
administration  of  die  Duke  of  Pordand,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  it  would  have  been  attended  to,  and  acted  upon,  had  not  a 
tftange  taken  pbce  about  that  dme  in  die  ministry.  As  gypsum  is 
only  to  be  found  in  ibe  British  American  Colonies,  no  feai*  need  be 
entertained  of  die  n&jects  of  the  United  States  rdEusing  to  take  it 
in  British  vrsseb ',  .for  whatever  charge  may  attach  on  the  artiglej 
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tliey  witi  contMe  to  purchase  it)  foTy  in  truth,  they  cannot  ddt 
wkiumt  it.  f 

Another  eerious  reason  for  resuming  the  sovereignty  of  these 
idands,  priof  to  the  renewal  of  any  treaty  with  the  United  States^ 
id  the  attempt  which  in  case  of  war,  may  probably  be  made  by  them 
in  that  quarter  to  invade  the  Britisn  Colonies;  therefore  th^ 
Americans  should  be  confined  mtkin  their  limits  on  the  main  land  / 
besides,  this  illicit  intercourse  with  the  British  Provinces,  from  the 
proximity  of  the  islands,  tends  only  to  enrich  them,  and  to  im«> 
poyerish  the  King's  subjects  in  those  settlements. 

In  the  event  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Am^ica), 
which  would  terminate  the  existing  treaties  between  the  twd 
countries,  great  precaution  must  be  taken  in  any  future  arrange* 
ments  with  the  United  States,  to  avoid  those  errors  which  unfortu- 
nately occurred  in  the  formation  of  the  former  ones  %  for  the  renewal 
of  many  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1785,  and  the  first  ten 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  will  pvesent  strong  impediments  to 
die  amelioratioa  ot  the  comCtion  of  the  British  Cdonists  in 
America. 

t  The  ambiguity  of  the  treaty  of  1794  places  the  Canadians  in  a 
very  hopeless  situation  respecting  their  commercial  intercourse 
witn  the  United  States  by  land,  or  inhnd  navigation;  especially 
when  the  explanation  of  any  of  its  articles  depends  on  the  revenue 
officers  of  the  United  States.  Not  satisfied  widi  the  advantages 
which  that  treaty  gives  them,  and  which  have  been  before  pointed 
out,  they  construe  its  letter,  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  evident  intention 
and  spirit ;  so  that  instead  of  being  reciprocal,  it  b  made  the  foun- 
dation for  impositions,  which  place  the  Canadian  Indian  traders 
entirely  at  their  mercy.  They  likewise  change  thehr  ground  so 
frequently  to  suit  their  own  purposes,  diat  the  moment  they  agree 
to  relax  upon  any  point  in  dispute,  another  is  started,  involving 
fresh  and  greater  difficulties  than  those  apparently  given  up. 

It  recently  formed  a  subject  of  just  complaint,  that  the  American 
collectors  at  the  inland  posts  calculated  the  duries  on  merchandize 
from  Canada,  in  the  manner  before^^nentioned ;  and  there  was 
reason  to  believe,  from  a  conmiunication  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Erskine  to  the  President  Mr.  Dunn,  that  the  government  o£. 
the  United  States  had  given  up  that  point ;  when  in  the  course  of 
last  summer  at  Michilimakinac,  the  Canadians  found,  to  their  great 
astonishment,  the  American  collector  there,  not  only  persisted  &i 
demanding  again  the  former  exorbitant  duties,  but  threatening  to 
Sidopt  a  principle  by  which  he  would  have  had  it  in  his  power  to 
seize  the  whole  of  the  goods  from  Canada,  or  to  levy  whatever  con- 
tributions he  thought  fit,  as  die  coosideratioB  tos  reifraining  to  ruin 
the  British  mden.    To  detail  die  systematic  conrte  of  the  mosi; 
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aibiMTy  ex«ctiOD  and  impositionef  dieolBccnof  die  UmtedStaltg 
at  the  inland  posts,  would  exceed  die  limits  of  tins  txacti  but  Ait 
aicmnstaaces  which  occuived  at  Midbslimakinac  last  year  were  so 
ffoss^  flagrant,  it  is  presumed  the  meidiaats  here  connected  with 
Canada,  hare  communicated  the  same  to  the  British  government, 
in  order  that,  whenever  negodations  are  resumed  between  the  two 
countries,  prop^  stipulations  wiU  be  entered  into  to  prevent  die 
fike  in  future,  and  to  secure  to  the  British  trader  adequate  procec* 
tion  in  his  commercial  pursuits  from  similar  impositions. 

To  represent  these  trafuactions  at  Waskingkm  would  have  beett 
unavailing ;  and  no  efiectual  remedy  occurs,  except  that,  in  the 
event  of  war,  every  exertion  should  be  made  to  regain  Michilimakinac 
and  the  Indian  territory  $  but  in  case  an  amicable  ai^angrasent 
takes  place  between  the  two  countries,  it  should  be  a  primary  ob^ 
ject  of  negodaticm,  on  the  part  of  the  King's  ministers,  to  obtam  an 
expresa  stipulation,  that  all  merchandize  passing  inland  from  the 
one  tmritory  into  the  pther,  iittended  bond  /tde  for  the  trade  wiA, 
and  conaumption  of,  the  Indians,  shall  be  exempt  from  die  paymedt 
of  all  duties  whatever:  it  is  warranted  by  the  treaty  of  1794, 
which  attows  a  similar  exemption  to  the  Indians,  when  carrying 
articles  for  their  own  use  from  the  one  state  ta  die  odier*  ^Ineie 
•mnarks  apply  to  the  Indian  trade  only ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
edier  iiqiivies  experienced  in  the  trade  between  die  United  States 
and  Canada,  they  have  been  already  noticed,  and  the  remedk 
pointed  out,  whic»  has  occurred  to  persons  weH  acquainted  wiln 
the  trade  of  the  province,  as  likely  to  remove  the  inconveniences 
md  difficulties  encountered  by  the  King's  subjects. 

Not  content  with  these  encroachments  and  exactions  on  the 
British  trader,  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  appear  determined 
-toextend  them,  when  and  wherever  diey  have  opportunity  and 
power*  Abcmt  two  or  duree  years  ago  an  American  officer  ascended 
some  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Missisippi,  where  the  nordl- 
west  traders  have  establislunents  or  trading  posts  ;  and  on  his  arrival 
^here,  notwithstanding  the  hosfritality  and  kindness  he  experienced 
fr«m  die  British  trscters,  insisted  tmit  the  British  flag  and  medals 
aheuki  be  recalled,  ailid  those  of  the  United  States  substituted;  die 
territory  being,  as  he  asserted,  widiin  their  Hmits.  The  noithwest 
partner,  dien  resident  there^  being  intimidated,  very  inconsiderately 
Mid  imprudendy  submitted  to  this  interference,  instead  of  insisting 
that  the  territory  ^was  British  %  or  if  any  doubt  could  be  entertained 
in  that  respect*  that  it  should  be  considered  British,  until  the  line 
from  the  lake  of  the  Woods  was  ascertained  by  the  consent  of 
hodi  nations.  This  opportunity  ol  checking  encroachments  in 
thai  quarter  being  lost,  and  intimations  having  been  gnwn  of  an  in- 
tention to  seiae  goods  at  the  posts  dependent  upon  that  which  is 
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called  the  Fond  dvl  tM  Deparimenty  that  i8»  at  the  fardier  eadef 
Lake  Superior,  the  north-west  company  deemed  it  prudent,  undef 
mch  circumstances,  to  compromise  witn  the  officers  oi  the  UnitecC 
States  for  the  duties  on  their  goods  there  ;  and  the  collector  at 
AGchiHmaktnac,  instead  of  requiring  actual  previous  entries,  haa 
since  been  induced  to  receive  at  m  close  of  the  season  from  the 
agents  of  the  north-west  company,  statements  of  the  duties  so 
iigreed  to  be  given^  and  to  accept  the  same  accordingly ;  which,  it  it 
evident,  he  is  constrained  to  do,  not  only  under  the  circumstances  of 
t}iat  compromise,  but  from  the  opportunity  there  existed  of  evading 
in  a  great  measure  the  payment  of  them. 

If  the  Indian  trade  ts  considered  important  and  desirable  to  be 
f^stained  by  Great  Britain,  it  cannot  be  eflFectually  done,  unless  that 
■part  of  the  territory  which  produces  it,  and  wnich  was  most  ii»* 
providently  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  is  resumed,  or  by  an  abo- 
.lition  of  the  duties  on  Indian  eoods  as  before  mentioned:  if» 
.however,  the  resumption  of  the  whole  is  impracticable,  it  is  prudent 
.to  endeavour  to  ob^un,  in  the  course  of  future  negociation,  such  a 
^Kne  as  will  at  least  avoid  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  United 
•States  with  the  norths-west  company,'  and  to  secure  as  much  as  is 
practicable  of  Michilimakinac 

Mr.  Jefferson  hofoif^  r^med  to  ratify  the  convention  *  of  May» 
,  1609,  which  amon^  outer  dungs'  likewise  settled  the  course  ot 
die  line  from  the  Missisippi  to  tl:^  liake  of,  the  Woods }  it  is  to  be 
expected  another  cppertwufy  will  not  be  afforded  them  to  oblam 
such  valuable  concessions )  &t  that  every  endeavour  will  be  made 
in  future  negoci$itions  to  substitute  the  rtver  St.  Louis  (which  falls 
itito  Lake  Superior)  to  its  source^  and  from  thence  to  the  nearest 
river  which  falls  into  the  Missisippi.  Sudi  an  arrangement  would 
secure  the  north-west  company,  and  especially  if,  in  fixing  the  line 
between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  beyond  the  Missisippi,  the  Misourie 
.  could  be  established  as  the  IxNmdary  line,  it  would  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  Michilimakinac  trade :  however,  in  no  case 
.  whatever  should  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  be  permitted  to 
go  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  they  certainly  have  no  ri(pht 
by  pretepce  of  discovery  or  otherwise,  to  any  territory  watered  by 
•  nvers  falling  into  the  Western  Ocean,  If  a  new  line  could  be 
obtained  on  the  principle  of  the  height  of  land,  dividing  the  waters 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  from  diose  which  have  their  oudets  by 
die  river  St.  Lawrence,  it  would  secure  not  only  the  Michilimaki- 

*.  See  Weld's  Travels,  vol.  i. 

*  This  coQveotion  has  lately  been  printed  in  the  London  Newspapef^^-* 
Jauiiarj^  1815. 
<  The  British  Treaty,  p.  SC. 
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aic,  but  likewise  the  Detroit  Indian  trade ;  *  and  e?en  if  it  was 
modified  ^  as  to  leave  the  boundaries  as  at  present)  until  entering 
Lake  Hanm>  but  from  thence  to  proceed  to  the  entrance  of  Lake 
liidiigan,  and  down  that  lake  to  ChioogO)  and  thence  descending 
tjie  Illuiois  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Missisippi)  from  which 
bstomentk>ned  river  to  ascend  the  Misourie,  it  would  secure  to 
Great  Britain  die  most  material  part  of  the  Michilimakinac  trade. 

Ity  however,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed,  that  in  future 
aegociation  with  the  United  States,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
Uen  not  to  accede  to  any  propositicm  of  settling  the  l^oundaries 
between  the  two  territories,  without  personal  survey  of  die  islands 
in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  as  was  most  inconside- 
frtely  done  by  the  convention  of  Mav,  180$;  and  which,  it  is 
tnieatf  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  are  still  anxious  to 


On  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  it  sqppears  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  British  government  that  the  mer  Penob^ 
Kot^  should  have  been  the  boundary  line  between  die  United 
Sutes  and  the  Eling's  colonies ;  but  unfortunately,  either  through 
die  want  of  local  information  in  the  English  commissioners,  or  the 
intrigue  of  the  court  of  Versailles  with  the  American  ministers, 
where  that  negociation  was  carried  on,  this  line  of  boundary  was 
abandoned,  and  the  United  States  allowed  to  go  as  fat  to  the  east- 
ward as  the  river  St^  Croix  t  thus  yielding  up  to  them  an  extent 
of  8e»-coast  of  nearly  fifty  leagues.  A  r^erence  to  the  maps  will 
show  that  the  river  Penobscot  was  the  natural  boundary,  and  which 
Great  Britain  should  endeavour  to  obtain  by  negociadon  or  other- 
wise in  the  event  of  war,  in  order,  not  only  in  the  former  in- 
stsmee,  to  preclude  a  repedtion  (^  the  claims  of  the  United  States 
to  each  succeeding  admioistradon,.  and  to  prevent  in  future  die 
encroachments  of  &eir  subjects  on  the  British  frontiers,  but,  in  the 
htter  instance^  to  defeat  any  sudden  attack  on  Canada. 

Adnutdng  the  river  St»  Oroix  to  be  the  boundary,  and  the  line 
from  iu  source  to  run  as  descr9>ed  by  the  treatv  of  1788,  the 
commnnicadon  between  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  is  completely 
intersected,  and  a  large  tract  of  country  within  fifty  miles  of 
Freierictonf  the  late  seat  of  the  government  of  that  province, 
wodd  belong  to  the  United  Sutes.  On  this  tract  of  country^ 
during  the  negociadons  respecdng  the  intendoa  of  the  pardes  as  to 
-the  true  direction  of  the  ooundary  line,  the  government  of  the 

'  See  Weld's  Travels,  voh  ii.  p,  99,  for  very  valuable  ioforoutaea  on  tlisse 
topies. 

*  British  Treaty,  p.  86,  &c. 

'  See  extra  official  papers,  Debret;  1789* 
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United  States  hXw  for  lM)me  time:  past  been  fixing  settlers;  anct 
forming  ettabiishments  there.  This  circumstance  is  not,  perhaps, 
generaHy  known :  it  is  however  important,  that  the  same  should 
be  settled  before  the  renewal  of  any  treaty  of  the  United  States* 
The  letters  in  the  Appendix  to  the  2d  yol.  of  extra  official  pajiers, 
clearly  show  it  was  a  favorite  object  of  the  British  govemment, 
»that  tne  river  Penobscot  should  be  the  boundary  Hne  between  die 
two  countries;  and  arrangements  were  made  for  establishing  a 
new  coloiry  there,  which  appears  even  to  have  received  the  sanc^ 
rion  of  his  Majesty.-— <<  From  what  I  have  said  upon  the  subject  of 
colonization,  and  the  papers  I  have  annexed  to  rtiis  and  a  former 
publication,  a  part  of  the  plan  upon  which  a  new  colony  was  in- 
tended to  lave  been  settled,  which  I  referred  to  in  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  may  be  collected :  but  from  the  copies  and  extracts  of 
two  letters  from  Lord  Sackville  to  me  upon  the  subject  of  the  new 
colony,  which  I  have  given  in  the' Appendix,  Nos.  20  and  21,  the 
approbation,  I  said,  my  plan  had  met  with,  will  be  confirmed/*-— 
«*  The  country  where  it  was  proposed  to  establish  the  colony  of 
New  Irdandf  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  province  of  Main.  ^  It 
is  included  in  the  ancient  charter  of  Massachusets'  Bay  \  but  the 
general  courts  of  ^t  province  were  restrained  by  the  charter  from 
making  any  grants  of  the  lands  without  the  consent  of  the  crown, 
which  having  been  generally  refused,  few  settlements  had  been 
made  to  the  east  of  me  river  Kennebeck,  and  none  to  the  east  of 
Penobscot.  Bj  the  latter  river  therefore,  and  the  St.  Croix,  the- 
western  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  die  new  province  to  have 
^ttn  bounded/* 

The  report  *  of  the  case  of  the  American  sloop  Falmouth^  which 
was  condemned  in  the  Vice-admiralty  Court  of  New  Brunswick, 
for  being  employed,  in  contravention  of  law,  in  the  gypsum  trade» 
.  carried  on  at  the  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  which  in* 
volves  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  them,  is  deserving  of 
serious  consideration ;  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  any  order  ^  of  the 
?RBsip«NT  of  the  council  of  that  profince  should  have  been  suh. 

*  See  Ibid.  Mr,  Kno^^  letters;  also  the  British  Treat^j,  p.  36. 

*  See  Appendix  to  the  first  Edition  of  this  Tract,  No.  1.  (A,) 

3  The  legality  of  this  order  to  desist^  and  not  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
a  positive  staUite  is  doubtful ;  the  act  of  7th  and  8th  William  lU.  c,  22.  s,  2. 
^ad  been  confirmed  by  several  subsequent  and  very  recent  statutes,  and  the 
same  has  not»  it  is  believed,  been  interfered  with  by  any  of  the  orders  of 
couQcil,  which  were  issued  under  the  annual  acts  for  regulating  the  trade 
#ild .  iotercouise  with  Aperica.  This  point  is  of  some  importance,  as  the 
Qiodern  practice  of  issuing  such  orders  in  restraint  of  law,  mu^t  interfere 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  unless  an  express  statutable  author 
rity  is  given  for  that  pifrppse. 
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,aequemly  gWett  to  that  Ughly  meritorious  officer^  Geoilgb  Iom^ 
HABDf  &q«  to  desist  from  seizing  any  more  American  vessels  oq 
the.  grounds  set  forth  and  established  by  the  judgment  in  that  case: 
that  such  order  was  issued  by  the  president  is  certain,  probably 
in  purisuance  of  instructions  transmitted  to  him  by  government  in 
1806,  in  consequence  of  the  correspondence  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  subject,  between  the  American  secretary  of  state  and 
the  British  minuter  at  Washington*  From  this  circumstance  it  is 
inferred,  that  the  United  States  had  obtained  a  recognition  of  the 
right. they  claim  to  the  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  first  con- 
ceded to  mem  by  the  convention  of  1808  ;  for  on  no  other  principle 
than  that  of  admitring  their  sovereignty  to  them,  can  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  p&ESiDEMT  to  issue  such  an  order  to  Mr.  Leonard  be 
justified;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  this  claim  of  the 
United  States  was  intended  to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  late 
ministers,  had  aot  the  treaty  agreed  to  bv  them  been  rejected  by 
the  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  otates.  Snould  any  negociation  be 
resumed,  with  a  view  to  another  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  present  administration,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  they  will  be  justly  tenacious  of  his  Majesty's  rights, 
.and  obtain  such  stipulations  as  will  conduce  to  the  advantage  and 
security  of  his  colonies  in  America,  and  preserve  possessions  so 
valuable  and  important  as  the  islands  in  question,  whilst  they 
«adopt  r^ularions  respecting  their  trade,  which  will  promote  aad 
extend  it* 

This  order  of  the  president  of  the  council  of  New  Brunswick 
has  unfortunately  tended  to  confirm  the  Americans  in  their  pos- 
semon  of  these  islands ;  and  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  there 
by  them  is  aaUff  extended  and  increased^  whilst  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  provinces  are  more  dissatisfied  with  the  mixedJdnd  of 
policy  pursued  by  Great  Britain  towards  them :  their  carrying- 
trade  is  nearly  annihilated,  and  the  most  ruinous  consequences  are 
resulting  to  the  mother  country,  from  the  provinces  being  supplied 
with  ardcles  of  general  consumption  by  the  Americans,  instead 
of  obtaining  them  in  a  regular  course  of  trade  from  the  parent 
state. 

It  has  been  fepresented  bv  the  American  party  in  this  country, 
that  no  injury  has  been  sustamed  by  Great  Britain,  from  the  inter- 
course between  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
colonies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  for  although  the  exports 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  King's  colonies  have  de^ 
creasedf  yet  the  exports  to  the  United  States  have  increased  in  a 
mster  proportion,  and  therefore  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  is 
'he^fited  by  it.    This  assertion  will,  however,  oq  investigaticnit 
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•appi^ar  not  only  erroneous  in  fact,  but  delusive  and  mischievous  iti 
ics  effect  and  operation,  and  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  public 
•mind  on  diis  important  subject. 

If  the  Unit?d  States  had  no  other  market  than  Great  Britain  for 
the  sale  of  their  produce  and  other  merchandize,  there  would  have 
been,  perhaps,  some  ground  on  which  the  assertion  might  have 
been  founded,  because^  in  that  case,  they  would  not  have  been 
supplied  with  the  means  of  furnishing  the  British  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies  and  America  with  manufactures  no/  British;  but» 
when  it  is  recollected  that  they  have  been  admitted  most  impro- 
vidently  to  a  participation  of  the  British  East-India  trade,  and  also 
from  recent  lamentable  concessions  to  become  the  general  carriers 
of  the  produce  of  the  enemies*  colonies  to  Europe,  itkmust  be  ob- 
vious to  every  reflecting  mind  that  the  natural  consequences  afid 
facilities,  which  they  have  derived  from  such  indulgences,  must 
have  opened  new  channels  of  trade  to  the  United  States,  both  with 
respect  to  exports  and  imports }  and,  under  cover  of  the  privileges 
allowed  by  the  American  Intercourse  Bill  of  1806,  they  contrive 
to  supply  the  British  dependencies  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  same 
iUicit  manner  as  they  do  the  King's  American  provinces  with 
East-India  goods,  German  linens,  hardware  and  foreign  liquors. 
It  frequently  has  occurred  in  the  importations  from  me  United 
States  into  the  British  WestJndia  islands,  that  on  examination  of 
the  casks  and  packages  containing  the  articles  imported  there^ 
more  or  less  of  these  contraband  goods  have  been  found  in  them  j, 
and  a  reference  to  the  entries  published  in  the  commercial  lists  of 
the  principal  sea-ports  of  the  United  States  will  prove,  that  they 
take  in  return,  thtn^h  contrary  to  laWf  from  the  British  West«i 
India  islands,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  articles,  with  equal  facility 
as  British  Tessels ;  in  consequence  of  which,  many  British  ship^ 
during  last  year,  returned  to  the  King's  colonies  in  North  America 
and  to  Great  Britain,  with  not  more  than  half  freights,  after  having 
incurred  the  full  expenses  incident  to  such  voyages*— 'The  injury 
thus  sustained  by  Great  Britain,  by  the  relaxation  of  her  maritime 
fights,  and  the  suspeusbn  of  the  navigation  and  coloni«il  system, 
is  increased  by  the  opportunity  it  has  afforded  the  subjects  of  the 
United  States  to  inundate  the  continent  of  South  America  with 
foreign  European  and  other  goods,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
Eoglidi  trade  from  Jamaica  and  the  other  islands  to  the  Spanish 
loain.-— Whereas,  if  such  indulgences  had  not  been  granted,  nor 
concessions  made  to  the  United  States,  the  exports  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  British  dependencies  in  the  West  Indies 
and  North  America,  would  have  increased,  as  well  as  our  exports 
generally  to  America,  in  a^  muchi  that  if  the  United  States  had 
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been  excluded '  fnAn  any  participation  in  the  British  iBast-India 
trade,  and  prevented  from  CArrjing  foreign  colonial  produce  to 
JExaropes  their  trade  with  Great  Britain,  must  necessarily  hare  been 
Biuch  more  extensive,  and  consequently  the  return  cargoes  they 
voold  have  taken  from  this  country  would  have  been  more  cea* 
•tderable,  and  Great  Britain  perhaps  enjoying,  as  formerlyi  a  pact 
of  their  carrying  trade*  ^  On  the  contrary,  by  their  extended  in- 
tercoms with  Uie  ports  of  the  condnent,  from  beings  allowed  to 
bring  sugar  and  other  colonial  produce  to  Europe  \  they  naturally 
^  not  sufier  their  ships  to  return  in  ballast^  but  take  back  assorted 
cargoes  of  foreign  manufactures  and  other  goods,  for  the  purpose 
of  unproving  and  extending  their  export  trade  to  the  West-India 
islands  in  general,  and  to  the  continent  of  South  America.'  ^ 

These  important  points  have  been  so  ably  and  satisfactorily 
examined  and  discussed  in  several  late  publications,  it  is  not  coa^ 
pidered  necessary  to  enlarge  further  on  the  considerarion  of  them* 
It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  notice  a  recent,  and  very  «m* 
portant  claims  which  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  have  made 
Xo  an  eqtial  right  of  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  Jnm 
the  sea :  *  whether  any  formal  claim  has  been  made  by  the  United 
States  to  the  British  government  on  this  subject  is  not  certain  i 
but  it  is  observable  that,  in  tins  case,  as  in  all  others,  claims  of  this 
nature  have  generally  been  promulgated  in  the  first  instance  ia 
anonymous  publications,  and  as  soon  as  the  disposition  of  the 
American  people  respecting  them  is  ascertained,  they  become  obi- 
jects  of  statei  and  are  pursued  and  treated  as  such ! 

In  noticing,  again,  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  4he  islands 
in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  it  b  impossible  to  avoid  contrasting  the    ^ 
condttct  of  the  former  administration  of  his  grace  the  Duke  ow  • 
.^ORTLANS,  with  that  of  Lo&p  Sidmouth  i  which  cannot  be 

y 

^  Mr.  Baring^s  Examination,  p.  149. 

'  lUeves  on  Shipping. 

^  ^  Now  that  the  unfortunate  rage  of  shipping  goods  to  BttfUAi  Ayrtt  has 
subsided,  and  tlie  British  manufacturers  nave  leisure  to  look  into  their 
concerns,  they  complain,  and  with  great  reason,  that  their  orders  boUi  for 
America  and  the  Wat  Indk$  are  dUn'muhed;  the  Americans  not  only  sup- 
plying the  consumption  of  their  own  country,  and  that  of  the  enemies' 
colonies,  but  that  of  the  Briiuh  coionia  too,  (by  illicit  trade)  with  foreigti 
EuTDpean,  and  East-India  fnanufacturet  of  various  descriptions.''  Vide 
tract  entitled,  **  Cmcesnom  to  America  the  Bane  of  Britain^  See  also  T. 
€ki%e*9  View  of  America  and  the  Debates  in  Parliament,  soon  after  the 
Anericui  war,  on  the  trade  with  tlbe  United  States,  &c.  It  is  understood 
that  representations  have  been  very  recently  made  to  government,  of  the 
decrease  of  the  trade  from  the  British  free  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  to  the 
Spanish  Mun,  &c. 

«  The  British  Treaty. 
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done  more  forcibly  than  by  referring  to  the  several  passages  se- 
lected from  HIS  grace's  circular  letter  of  the  Iltb  April  1799»  t6 
the  governors  of  Nova  Scoria  and  New  Brunswick  on  this  subject* 
This  letter  was  occasioned  by  a  note  addressed  to  him  from  Lord 
Grenville,  then  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afFsiirsi  communi- 
cating an  extract  of  a  letter  which  his  lordship  had  received  from 
Mr.  LisUnij  <<  on  the  subject  of  a  doubt  that  had  been  started 
respecting  the  boundary  of  his  Majesty's  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  the  American  district  of  Maine.**  On  that  occasion,  hit 
Majesty's  then  government  were  justly  alarmed  to  find  the  right 
f>f  water  way,  or  navigation,  described  in  Mr.  Liston's  letter, 
claimed  as  a  right  deduciUefrom  the  treaty;  apprehending  it  was 
intended  to  deduce  therefrom,  as  z  farther  consequence,  a  right  t& 
the  islands  in  Pauamaquoddy  Bay,  lyiiig  on  the  American  side 
«f  sudi  water-way  or  navigatbn. 

Whatever  were  the  circumstances  which  led  to  tlie  cession  of 
Ihese  islands  to  the  United  States,  by  the  convention  of  May  1803^ 
in  Lord  Sidmottth's  administration,  a  most  singular  coincidence 
Arose  out  of  it ;  the  President  of  the  United  States  having  roi* 
fissed  to  ratify '  it,  as  well  as  the  treaty  agreed  upon,  m  London, 
by  the  late  Administration  with  the  American  commissioners ;  and 
whatever  motives  induced  Mr*  Jefferson  to  refuse  to  ratify  this 
convention,  it  is  evident,  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  con* 
tidered  it  highly  beneficial,  and  its  rejection  has  been  noticed,  in 
many  instances,  with  reprehension^  and  displeasure.  The  author 
of  tbe  tract,  called  the  <<  British  Treaty,''  states  that,  <<  subsequent 
Id  1Y94,  a  survey  of  tlie  interior  of  America  by  British  merchants, 
established  in  Canada," — «  had  proved,  that  a  line  due  west  firom 
die  Lake  of  the  Woods  would  run  north  of  the  Missisippi,  so  that 
no  further  measures  were  needful  to  ascertain  that  point. — The 
river  St.  Croix  had  also  been  identified. — Two  points,  however^ 
remained  to  be  settled ;  the  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  Missisippi,  and  the  termination  of  that  which  was  to  run  Rorth 
from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  on  which  depends  a  large  tract  of 
country  in  the  district  o/*Jtlatiftf.— Connected  also  with  ovlx eastern 
boundary,  is  an  object  of  little  intrinsic  value  (Moose  Island), 
but  important  to  the  trade  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  the  revenue 
of  the  United  States.     Another  matter  of  considerable  importance, 

Particularly  to  the  state  of  New  York,  had  remained  unnoticed, 
'his  was  the  ascertaining  those  islands  in  Late  Erie,  Lake 
Ontario,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  belong  to  the  United 
States." — ^The  same  writer  again   observes,   <<  tint    instructiont 

"  The  British  Treaty,  p.  39. 
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wcreghrm  to  ^  American  liCiiisler  m  LoMfon,  *  which  embtaced 
«U  the  natters  abore-meiition^.  The  minister  accordingly^ 
treated  with  the  British  govenmieiity  and  such  was  their  coofr> 
deuce  in  him,  and  their  liberality  towards  ust  th<rt  he  was  desired 
to  frame  a  camfention  agreeably  to  kk  own  wishes*  He  drew  it 
m  the  very  words  of  his  instructions^  and  it  was  immediatdy  exe^ 
icuted.  Eoery  thing  asked  was  granted*  The  convention  made 
complete  provision  for  the  subject  matter  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
artidet  of  the  old  treaty.  It  fixed  our  eastern  boundaryi  settled 
die  course  of  a  line  from  the  Missisippi  to  the  Lake  of  the  Wood|» 
Uii  confirmed  our  titU  to  Moose  IdandP*^ 

Thus  have  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  been  ptovidentialhr  pr^ 
served  in  two  memorable  instances^  by  the  foree  oiFrenck  influence 
in  America;  which  otherwise  would  have  been  conceded  by  the 
British  Government,  from  too  strong  a  di^osidon  to  conciliate  t^ 
esteem  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  separation  of  the  provinces,  which  now  coosdtute  dit 
United  States  of  America,  from  Gneat  Britain,  the  remaining 
Arirish  colonies  on  that  continent,  have  been  too  generally  coi^ 
sidered  as  possessions  of  little  comparative  value  \  yet  it  will  ap» 
fear,  on  investigation,  they  do  not  yield  to  any  odier  parts  of  um 
continent  of  America,  either  in  soil,  production^  convenience  <|f 
navigable  rivers^  or  salubrity  of  climate. 

It  haft  been  observed,  «  a  distant  province  of  an  empire  can 
only  be  wisely  and  well  governed,  in  proportion  as  the  interests 
and  coodidons  of  the  people,  and  the  resources  of  the  country,  are 
known  and  understood  r^^it  is  therefore  to  be  expected,  <<  whea 
all  die  circumstances,  which  are  requisite  to  give  a  beneficial  and 
prudential  direction  to  the  measures  of  govenunent,  are  exhibited 
truly  and  without  reserve,  the  colonies  dependent  on  a  mother 
country,  such  as  Great  Britain,  will  experience  a  just  and  liberal 
dispensation  of  power  and  protection }  in  proportion  as  govern- 
ment is  acquainted  with  their  wants  and  necessities,  those  wants 
will  be  relieved  \  in  the  degree  that  their  industry  is  shown  to  be 
sealotts  and  productive,  it  will  be  encouraged  \  on  exposition  of 
vadue  biifthens  and  diecks  on  that  industry,  they  will  be  re* 
moved ;  and  on  default  shown  of  safety  and  defence,  it  will  be 
aopplied.'*' 

Unfortunately,  these  provinces  have  not  received  from  Great 
Britain,  dnt  encouragement  to  which  they  were  so  pre-eminendy 
entitled^  from  th^  importance,  patriotism,  and  loyalty  \  they  have 

■  In  laoe.  *  British  Tieaty,  p.  38. 

^  Sir  W.  Young's  West  India  Common-place  Book. 
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netertheless  thriven,  nnjet  eircunmtances  most  disidvanhgeou^ 
and  discouraging.  It  is  evident,  hj  the  information  received  from 
numerous  respectable  authorities,  as  well  as  by  the  documents 
which  have  been  within  the  last  seven  years  submitted  to  govern* 
ment»  and  by  the  late '  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  d^ 
Commons,  on  the  commerciat  state  of  the  West*  India  islands,  and 
the  evidence  taken  before  them,  that  the  British  colonies  on  the 
continent  of  North  America  are  possessed  of  great  resources,  and 
capable  of  furnishing  supplies  of  naval  timber,  and  other  valuabk 
articles^  to  a  very  considerable  extent* 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  the  inquiry  of  that  committee  was  so 
limited  $  it  certainly  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  to 
ithe  nation,  if  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1784 
and  1791,*  on  similar  occasions,  had  been  adopted^  and  their 
inquiry  so  ^tended,  as  to  have  embraced  all  the  other  painis  ooii- 
nected  with  the  commercial  state  of  the  British  West«*India  colo^ 
ines;  namely,  Ae  competefuy^oif  the  mother  country  and  its  de- 
pendencies, to  furnish  in  British  ships,  in  time  ^  ttnor^  tbe 
necessary  supplies  for  those  islands ;  if .  such  had  been  the  course 
<if  that  investigation,  the  affirmative^  of  that  national  and  inypor^ 
iani  question  would  most  mdisputably  have  been  established ;  and 
it  would  have  appeared,  that  the  distress^  now  felt  by  the  British 

■  See  Appendix,  No.  8.  to  the  first  Edition  of  this  Tracr,  for  this  Rer  ^rt, 
and  the  eviaence  annexed  to  it 

•  Rcpocts  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  178^  and  1791,  on  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  British  West  India  Islands  and  the  United  States,  in  a  coJlection 
of  papers^  &c.  published  by  the  Society  ot  Ship-owners  of  Great  Britain,  edit. 
1807. 

*  S«c  an  Jwerican  tract,  entitled  "  Peace  .without  Dishonour,  War  with- 
oot  Hope,"  1807,  wherein  it  is  observed, — "  But  lastly,  we  are  to  starve  her 
West  Indies.  It  is  really  astonishing,  that  men  will  he  so  blinded  by  their 
hatred  to  Great  Britain,  as  to  urge,  and  appear  to  believe,  such  abmrd 
notions.  Why  did  they  not  starve  dimng  the  revolutionary  war?  Nova 
Scotia  then  aupplied  ihem  with  little  or  nothing ;  she  can  now  supply  them 
tpUh  nearly  all  they  want.  They  do  not  take  our  beef  and  pork  in  peace,  they 
are  so  dsunty ;  and  yet  we  talk  of  starving  them !  But  if  they  could  support 
a  war  of  eight  years,  when  Nova  Scotia  was  a  voung  uncultivated  coiuiti^, 
when  our  privateers  swarmed  in  these  seas,  and  the  ocean  was  covered  with 
the  fleets  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland ;  how  much  easier  will  it  be  to 
sustain  a  war,  when  the  provision  vessels  of  England  can  navigate  in  perfect 
safety,  having  no  one  to  make  them  afiraid  ?  But  we  do  not  view  the  other 
side  of  the  picture !  Is  there  not  danger,  that  a  war  with  us  may  turn  iMr 
attention  toother  channels  of  iupply;'  and  then  destroy,  perhaps  for  ever, 
thh  branch  of  our  commerce  }^  At  that  period,  May  1807,  there  were 
several  respectable  persons  in  London  from  the  British  colonies  in  America, 
capable  of  affording  much  important  information  on  this  subject,  and  of  the 
resources  of  the  loyal  provinces;  but  who  have  since  returned  to  them. 

4  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  on  Marinmd  Rights^  1&K)& 


W«st-Iodia  mtexest  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  eniFoTcementr 
but  to  the  improvident  suspension  of  the  navigation  and  colonial 
Sfstem  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  relaxation  of  thos^e  other 
MARITIME  regulations  of  the  country  founded  on  the  formerj^ 
which  had  been  so  successfully  enforced  and  maintained  hy  Loba 
Chathau  9 '  <<  the  partial  relinquishment  of  which,  occasioned  SQ 
much  disquietude  to  his  illustrious  son,  Mr.  Pitt,  that  previous 
to  his  death,  hb  expressei>  to  one  o.f  his  polii'ical  v&i£ND» 
his  regret  at   having  ever  been  induced,  bt  existing 

circumstances,  to  relax  the  maritime  rights  of  BRITAIN, 
AND  HIS  DETERMINATION  TO  RE*ESTABLISH  THE  SYSTEM  WHICH 
HAD  BEEN  ACTED  UPON  DURING  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OE  HI} 
FATHER-''* 

It  was  likewise  Mr,  Pitt's  intention,  which  is  proved  by  the 
measures  actually  taken  in  his  last  administration,  on  the  recom- 
mendation from  the  Board  of  Trade,'  not  only  to  have  confined  to 
British  ships,  the  whole  of  the  colonis^  trade,  and  to  have  re- 
claimed that  most  salutarv  principle,  that  all  supplies,  froni  w&at^ 
ever^  country  they  came,  should  be  conveyed  to  the  West  India 
Islands  in  British  bottoms,  but  also  to  have  prohibited  the  impor- 
.tation  direct  of  all  articles  (except  those  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom)  from  the  countries  of  the 
enemy,  in  neutral  shipping  ;^  and  it  is  well  known,  that  during  the 
latter  part  of. Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  the  greatest  possible  atten* 
tion  was  given  to  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  and  no 
exertions  were  wanting,  or  suggestions  rejected,  which  had  a  rea* 


'  See  the  various  tracts  which  were  published  from  175?  to  1758i»whea 
the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  nation  were  so  conspicuously  shown  in  the 
brilliant  and  enei^tic  measures  adopted  by  Lord  Chatham,  during  the  last 
war  in  the  Jatc  reign. 

,    *  Anti*Jacobin  Review  for  August,  1807,  p.  368;  .also,  Intioductioa.  to 
Collecciun  oflleports  and  Papers  on  Navigation,  &c..  p.  2S. 

^  At  this  period,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrose  was  president,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  vice-president,  of  that  board. 

*  See  Earl  Camden's  letters,  in  September,  1804,  and  January,  1803,  to 
fhe  Governors  of  the  West  India  Islands,  aud  Lord  Castlereagh's  letter  in 
September,  1805.  Also,  various  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Intro- 
duction to  Collection  of  Reports,  &c.  on  Navigation.  This  patriotic  regu- 
lation was  determined  upon  early  in  the  autumn,  before  Mr.  Pitt's  death ; 
hA  which»  OQ  applicsitioo  from  persons  in  the  spirit  trad%  stating .  the  gnsat 
^uicliases  they  had  made,  .be  allowed  them  to  iniport  in  neutnd  vesteU  the 
goods  they  had  actually  purchased,  and  directecT  the  prohibition  to  take 
place  at  a  subsequent  period :  hi^  death,  however,  unfortunately  intervened, 
-SAd  this  regulation  was  not  carried  mto  efiect  by  lus  successors,  although  it 
would  have  been  hishly  beneficial  to  the  West  India  planter  and  British 
ship  owner,  but  in  heu  of  which,  an  increased  duty  was  imposed  on  braody 
ana  other  foreign  spirits. 
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iMtable  tendtaty  to  inemne  d^r  popvhden  ortd  encottrafe  their 
ndnstrr. 

Can jldai  it  ^ppears^  is  able  to  export  great  quandties  of  wheat 
and  flptur ;  aad  during  the  present  war,  considerable  cargoes  of 
diQse^afttdes  have  been  annually  shipped  from  thence  to  Great 
Britath)  Portueal,  and  other  places.  The  temporary  causes,  which 
had  checked  the  cultivation  of  tins  province,  are  in  some  respects 
femoved,  and  an  increased  annual  export  of  flour  and  wheat  may 
be  depended  upoUi  as  the  culture  of  wheat  and  manufacture  of 
flour  are  rapidly  increasing  in.that  settlement ;  from  whence  have 
been  recently  exported  in  one  year  800,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
S0,000  barrels  of  flour/ 

Great  quantities  of  timber  and  lumber  can  likewise  be  furnished 
from  Canada,  particularly  the  white  oakf  which  is  used  in  the 
West  Indies  for  puncheon  staves;^  and  although  the  price  of 
lumber  may  be  at  present  dearer  than  that  which  is  the  growth  of 
.the  United  States,  it  is  of  a  much  better  quality)  from  being  pro- 
cured farther  north«— In  the  London  market,  the  Quebec  staves 
bear  a  much  Ugher  price  than  American. — The  forests  of  the  two' 
Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  and  its  dependencies,  with  New  Brunswiclb 
are  inexhaustible,  and  capable  of  supplying  every  species  of  naval 
timber  $  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  only  reqmre  the 
encouragement  of  the  modier  country,  and  a  certainty  of  market, 
to  induce  them  more  extensively  to  engage  in  that  most  important 
branch  of  trade,  which  is  not  so  incumbered  with  difliculties  as 
have  been  industriously  represented.  The  Canadians  have  learnt 
to  prepare  their  timber  to  great  advantage,  by  floating  mills,  of  a 
new  construcdon,  and  built  at  a  third  of  the  expense  of  the  ordi- 
nary  mills  i*  and  there  is  sufficient  water*carriage  to  transport  the 
limber  fnw  the  places  of  its  growth  to  a  shipping  port. 

Tlie  timber,  together  with  the  masts  and  spars,  which  have 
already  been  sent  to  Great  Britain  from  these  coloniesi  aflbrd  sufli<> 
^ient  specimens  of  their  qualities ;  as  well  as  the  prices  at  which 
they  can  be  sold,  and  the  increasing  demand  proves  them  to  be 
suitable  for  British  use*  The  number  at  ships  lately  employed  in 
this  trade,  points  out  how  advantageous,  if  properly  encoun^ged,  it 
will  be  to  the  mother  country,  especially  from  the  increased  de- 
mand it  will  occasion  for  British  manufactures,  which  will  be  taken 
ia  return  $  berides,  it  will,  if  Government  adopt  the  proper  means 
of  promoting  this  branch  of  trade,  so  as  to  induce  mercantile  men 

■  See  the  evidence  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
tnonson  the  West  India  Islands,  24th  July  1807. 
»  Ibid. 

^  Charlevoix^  Jouraa^,  vol.  i.  page  245,  edit.  1761. 
^  RepQrts  of  the  Beard  of  Trade,  in  the  cdlleciion  before  mentioned. 
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of  capital  to  engage  in  it,  rtlieyie  the  natiim  cofisidembljr  fkim  iti 
dependence  on  the  Northern  Paofers*  for  supplies  of  naral  timber. 
This  prominent  feature  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  has  bteomCf 
firom  recent  circumstances,  of  the  highest  importance  to  Grett 
Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  war  in  the  iiorth  of 
Europe,  and  the  existing  differences  between  Rassiay  Prussia^  Den* 
mark,  and  this  country. 

The  different  kinds  of  timber  in  the  forests  of  these  prorinces 
^re  enumerated  in  other  parts  of  these  observations^  which^  from 
the  numerous  rivers  and  creeks  that  hitersect  the  countrj,  are 
brou^t  with  more  than  ordinary  facility  to  convenient  places  for 
shipment ;  of  the  excellencies  of  their  qualities,  the  cargoes  im* 
ported  kst  year  at  Liverpool,  and  other  ports,  bear  ample  tesdmo* 
ny;  during  that  period,  many  British  vessels  made  in  this  trade 
two  voyages  from  Great  Britain  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  some  of  them  to  Canada ;  thus  pointing  out,  as  it  were» 
at  this  crisis,  a  new  ^source  of  employment  for  the  British  shipt 
which  were  formerly  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade*^ 

By  the  12th  Chas.  II.  c.  iv.  ceifain  duties  were  imposed  on 
ibe  importation  into  England  of  all  deals,  boards,  masts,  yards, 
and  timber,  according  to  the  rates  mentioned  in  the  schedule  te 
that  act,  and  the  regulations  therein  contained. 

The  necessity  of  providing  naval  timber  for  his  Majesty^e 
navy  and  the  merchants'  service,  in  order  that  the  country  might 
not  depend  on  other  states  for  what  was  essential  to  her  defence 
as  a  maritime  power,  became  an  object  of  legislative  attention 
early  in  the  last  century:  and  it  was  deemed  essential  t^  en* 
courage  by  bounties  the  importation  of  timber  from  the  oontineitt 
^  British  America  into  Great  Britain*  Accordingly,  by  the  M 
and  4th  Anti.  c.  x.  sect.  2.  a  certain  reward  or  premium  was 
granted  on  die  importation  from  thence  of  ma^St  yordi^  and  iow- 
wfrUs.  The  preamble  of  this  statute  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  it 
•hews  the  policy  whid^  influenced  at  that  time  the  legislature :  it 
recites 

*<  Whereas  the  royal  namf  and  the  navigation  of  England, 
>vherein  under  God  the  wealthy  safety^  and  strength  of  this 
&11I6B01I  is  so  much  concerned,  depends  on  the  due  supply  of 
stores  necessary  for  the  same,  which  being  now  brought  in  roosdy 
from  foreign  parts'in  foreign  shipping,  at  exorbitant  and  aibiuafy 
rates,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  discouragement  of  the  trade  aUd 
navigation  of  this  kingdom,  may  be  provided  in  a  more  certain  and 

*'  Mr.  Baring's  examination,  page  21. 

*  See,  Remarks  on  the  probubJe  Conduct  of  Russia  and  France, &c-  p.  91. 
ediiian  ltt06.  Asperse. 
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beneficial  manner  ftam  her  Majesty's  own  dominions-— And  whertf  >' 
as  her  Majesty's  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  were  at  first 
settled  and  are  still  maintained  and  protected,  at  a  great  expense 
of  the  treasure  of  this  kingdom,  with  a  design  to  render  theni  a^ 
useful  as  may  be  to  England,  and  die  labor  and  industry  of  the 
people  there  profitable  to  •  themselves  :  and  in  regard  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations^  by  the  vast  tracts  of  land  therein,  lyingr: 
near  the  sea,  and  upon  navigable  rivers,  may  commodiously  anbrd 
great  quantities  of  sJl  sorts  of  naval  stores,  if  due  encournganent 
be  given  for  carrying  on  so  great  and  advantageous  an  undei^dung, 
which  will  likewise  tend  not  only  to  the  furuer  employment  and 
increase  of  BngUsh  shipping  and  seamefh  but  also  to  the  enlarging 
in  a  great  measure  the  trade  and  vefU  (^  the  woollen  and  other 
man^actures  and  commodities  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  other  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  in  exchange  for  such  naval  stores  which  are 
now  purchased  from  foreign  countries  with  money  or  bullion  s 
and  for  enabling  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  to  continue  to  make  due  and  sufficient  returns  in  the 
course  of  dielr  trade." 

This  bounty  was  granted  for  a  limited  period,  and  afterwards^ 
continued  by  another  act  until  1725,  when  it  ceased  ;  but  it  was 
levived  by  tne  2  Geo.  II.  c.  xxxv.  and  continued  by  subsequent 
statutes  '  until  the  24th  of  June,  1781,  when  it  was  discontinued. 
It  also  appears,  that  in  order  to  give  a  more  extensive  effect  to  this 
benefifcial  regulation,  and  to  promote  the  timber  trade  of  the 
colonies,  a  sum  not  exceeding  i?  10,006  was  voted  by  parliament  ^ 
for  that  purpose;  but  the  legislature  finding  from  experience» 
that  these  regulations  did  not  a£R>rd  adequate  encouragement,  so  as 
to  induce  the  colonists  to  engage  extensively  in  the  trade,  fufthev 
aid  was  given,  by  allowing  other  descriptions  of  timber  to  be  im<t 
ported  from  dience,  duty  free^  and  by  the  8th  Geo.  I.  c.  xii«  s.  2* 
which  recited,  <<  that  great  quantities  of  wood  and  timber,  and  of 
the  goods  commonly  called  lumber^  (wMch  are  therein  enumerated) 
had  usually  been  imported  into  thb  kingdom  from  foreign  coun* 

*  By  the  3d  and  ith  Ann,  c.  x.  s.  2.  from  1st  January,  1705,  for  9  yeare, 
and  by  the  isrh  Aun,  c.  i.\.  s.  1.  cuntinucd  from  1714,  for  11  years.  But 
iby  the  8  Geo.  II.  c.  xxxv.  s.  3.  was  revived  and  contiaued  from  the  39Yh 

Sepreinber,  17299  for  13  years. 
IS  Geo.  II.  c.  xxviii.  s.  i.  contiuiicd  from  thence  to  25th  Dec 

1750. 
24    —    —  c.  lii.  s.  1.  .        .        .to  25rii  Dec.  1761. 


M  —    —  c.   XXXV.-  s.  2. 

32  —    —  c.  xxiii.  s.  3. 

6  Geo.  III.  c.  xtiv.  s.  II. 

14  —    —  c.  Uxxvi.  s.  0.  , 

Ann,  c.  xiiu  s,  SO* 


to25lb  March,  1758. 
to  24th  June,  1760. 
to  24th  June,  1774. 
to  l>4th  June,  1781. 
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tnf$  U  eicceMve  ntos  or  pri^y  especially  ia  dme  cf  «rar^  «nd 
fidfeisners  had  thereby  found  opportunities  to  export  the  coined 
«umies  of  this  realm,  and  that  it  was  well  known  that  such  com* 
naaditiesy  being  the  growth  and  produce  of  his  Majesty's  plantations 
in  America,  could  be  furnished  from  thence,  if  due  encouragemeni^ 
WMS  giveuy^*  it  was  enacted,  that  for  the  term  of  2 1  years,  from  the 
2ith  of  June,  1722,  the  same  might  be  imparted  into  Gr^it 
Britain  ixrtct  from  the  Kang's  colonies  in  America,  in  Btitisk 
▼esaels  navigated  according  to  law,  du/y  free^  (masts,  yards  and 
bowsprits  excepted)  tovching  which,  duties  and  premiums  had  been 
ascertained  by  former  acts.  The  provisions  of  this  act  were  con^ 
tinued  by  subsequent  statutes  \  and  are  now  in  force. 

A  short  time  prior  to  the  American  war,  with  a  view  to  d>tain 
a  conscant  and  sufficient  supply  of  timber  from  that  continent^ 
other  xegulations  were  adopted,  *and  by  the  5th  Geo.  3.  c.  45« 
Gertai|i  bounties  were  given  from  and  after  the  1st  January  1766^ 
on  the  importation  of  deals,  planks,  boards  and  timbers  of  certai^ 
dimensions,  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  may  not  be  inappli* 
cable  to  introduce  the  recital  of  this  statute,  to  show  the  same 
policy  continued  to  influence  t{ie  legislature  on  this  subject— —— 
^  whereas  the  improving  and  securing  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  British  colonies  and  plantations  m  America  is  highly  bene- 
ficial not  only  to  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  but  to  Great 
Britain  \  and  whereas,  it  may  on  this  account  be  proper  to  encou- 
xage  die  importation  of  deals,  planks,  boards  and  timber  front 
the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  whereby  his  Majesty's  royal 
navy,'as  well  as  ships  employed  in.  the  merchants'. service,  may  be 
furnished  with  such  materials  at  more  reasonable  rates  than  at 
pcesent,  and  great  sums  of  mono/,  at  present  expended  among 
JfanMH  nations  for  the  purchase  <^  such  materials,  may  be  saved? 

Tm  duty  was,  however,  limited  in  its  duration,  having  been 

Cted  for  three  periods  of  three  years  each  at  different  rates,  the 
period  ending  the  first  of  January,  1775.  This  regulatioi 
^re  a  firesh  stimulus  to  the  timber  trade  with  America,  and  it 
M>  hati  been  conrinued  a  few  years  longer,  would  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  regular  trade,  and  afforded  an  ample  supply  of 
limber  of  ^  kinds  for  Great  Brit;ain  and  its  dependencies. 


•  By  the  16th  Geo.  11.  c.  xxvi.  ?. «. 

continued 

to  Mth  Jtine,  1750; 

W    -^    -^    c.  Ivii.  S.1K  . 

to  1st  »ppl.l757. 

♦I     — «•     —    C.  XXXV.  s,  Sk 

tofi9thSepM764. 

4  Qeo.  III.  c.  xi.  s.  3.     . 

to  29th  Sept.  177U 

1  ^    —    —    c.  ivi.  8.  8.    . 

to  29th  Sept.  1778. 

19    .*    «^  c.  jcxii.  9. 1.  . 

to  «9ih  Sept,  ires. 

J6    «^    .^  c.  Jiii.  8.  1.    . 

to90cb.Septll7M. 

83    —    —   c.  xl.  s.  2.     • 

to  29th  Sept.  1795. 

36    —    —    c.  xl.  «.  1.     . 

to  29th  Sept.  1801. 

48    —    —    c.  XX.  s.  3.    . 

to  29th  Sept  1811; 

NO.  XI.            Pam.               VOL.  VI. 

£ 
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Further  eneottraeement  a^^pears  nbout  this  period  to  hare  beeh 
given  to  this  branch  of  trade :  for>  by  the  1 1th  of  Geo.  S.  c.  50 
a  bounty  was  granted  for  a  limited  time,  on  the  importation  of 
white  oak  staves  and  headings  froni  the  colonies,  and  on  the  SOdi 
April,  1777)  it  was  resolved  in  the  Commons  house,  after  some 
debate  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  (Commons  Journal,  S6 
vol.  p.  468.)  "  that  it  might  be  expedient  to  grant  a  bounty  lipon 
Staves  and  other  lumber  imported  from  Canada,  East  and  West 
^loridas,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  island  of  St  John,  to  the  West 
Indies }"  but  no  bill  appears  to  have  beeti  introduced  in  conse* 
quence  of  this  resolution,  or  any  further  proceedings  had  tliereon, 
in  parliament. 

After  this  period,  this  important  branch  of  colonial  trade  lan- 
guished and  became  greatly  depressed,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  tlie  8th  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  s.  2.  and  the  different  kinds  of 
timber  therein  enumerated,  were  allowed  to  be  imported  dutyfree^ 
when,  in  the  course  of  1806,  the  injurious  consequences  resulting 
from  such  a  system  being  represented  to  government,  the  policy 
of  taking  off*  the  duties  on  masts,  spars,  and  bowsprits,  imported 
from  thence ;  to  which  they  had  become  liable  after  the  24>th  of 
June,  1781,  under  the  12th  Chas.  II.  c.  4.  and  subsequent  acts, 
was  suggested ;  and  in  order  to  promote  the  trade,  which  had 
been  thus  nearly  lost,  it  was  proposed  that  the  former  bounties 
should  be  revived,  and  allowed  on  the  importation  into  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  British  West  India  islands,  of  all  kinds 
of  timber,  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  British  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica imported  in  British  bottoms. 

This  suggestion  was  partially  adopted,  and  by  an  act  passed  on 
the  21st  Ju^,  1806,'  during  tne  late  ministry,  it  was  made  law- 
ful to  import  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  British  or  Irish 
vessels,  navigated  according  to  law,  nuutSy  yardsj  and  bowspritSf 
(which  were  excepted  in  the  lumber  acts,)  or  timber  fit  /or  navii 
purposes,  the  growth  or  produce  of  the  British  provinces  in  Atnc' 
riczy  Jree  of  duh/y  but  this  act  is  limited,  and  expires  on  the  1st 
of  Januatyy  1809,  three  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  8th 
Geo.  L  c.  12.  s.  2.  which  is  continued  to  the  29th  of  September, 
1812,  so  that  at  present  all  kinds  of  timber  may  be  imported  from 
the  King's  colonies  dutyfree, 

..  It  is  to  be  regretted  the  proposition  to  revive  the  bounties  form* 
erly  granted  on  tiie  importation  of  timber  from  the  colonies  had 
not  been  acceded  to :  for,  surely,  it  is  more  politic  to  take  from 
our  own  dependencies  those  articles  required  for  general  consump- 
tion duin  to  purchase  them  of  foreign  countries  $  and  if  that  can- 

'  4/^\h  Geo.  UL  cb.  116. 
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not  be  done  with  so  much  dieftpness,  it  is  cert^nly  eoBsistent  ^th 
sound  pdicy  to  countervail  the  di^rence  either  by  bounties  on 
die  impoTUtion  from  the  British  settlements,  or  by  increased  du-« 
ties  on  the  importation  from  foreign  states.     In  another  point  of- 
view,  itjooay  be  said,  considerations  of  revenue  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked i  which  may,  probably,   have  conduced  to  the  partial  and 
narrow  system  now  pursued  with  respect  to  the  timber  trade  of 
these  provinces }  yet  it  is  presumed  the  advantages  which  the  state 
will  derive  from  giving  full  effect  to  this  trade,  by  granting  boun- 
ties on  the  importation  from  thence  of  all  kinds  ^{'Wmher^  will 
considerably  counterbalance  any   loss  of  reyenue  v.fTom  its  adop- 
tJOD  ;  recollecting  the  immense  sums  of  money  which  are  annually 
sent  oat  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to^  the  Baltic  states,  for 
timber  of  various  descripjious  ^  thus  fostering  the.niV.al  power  of 
diose  nations,    which  at  every  period  of  our  distress  is  turned 
against  us,'  whilst  our  exports  to  those  countries  aft  small,  and 
me  trade  with  them  disadvantageous  to  the  British  Empire.     A 
more  kind  and  liberal  policy  towards  the  loyal  cclonists  in  Ame* 
rica,  to,  which  they  are  entitled  from  their -suffetings  and  losses 
in  the  cause  of  the  miother  country,  cannot  fail  ^Inmately  to  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  latter  in  every  point  of  view, -^political  and 
commercial. 

From  r^ent  information,  it  appears  there  were  at  the:  close  of 
last  season,  carffoes  of  timber  prepared  at  Quebec  for  100  sail  of 
ships,  for  which  soflBcient  tonnage  could  not  be  obtained ;  and  it 
is  the  opinion,  of  many  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  trade, 
that  with  common  industry  two  voyages  may  be  made  in  a  year 
from  Quebec  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  though  it 
may  be  thought  that  die  severity  of  the  winter  in  that  country  is 
unfavoraUe,  by  reason  of  tlir  rivers  being  frozen ;  but  the  reverse 
is  the  fact,  for  to  active  exertion  in  procuring  timber,  it  proves  a 
treat  facility,  by  enabling  the  wood-cutters  to  draw  the  timber 
nom  the  woods  on  the  snow,  to  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  wlience 
diey  are  floated  in  the  spring. 

It  has  likewise  been  suggested,  that  it  would  afford  sufficient 
enoouragement  to  the  timber  trade  of  the  British  colonies,  to 
uttend  the  duties*  imposed  in  Great  Britain  on  the  importa- 
tioa  of  other  foreign  timber,  to  the  timber  imported  from 
Ae  United  States,  and  thus  promote  the  British  timber  trado* 
'vhilsl  it  gave  ^Bkct  to  the  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 

'  Mr.  Birlk^s  eiBiiilDaflon,  &c.  4>.  21. 

*  Sec  foltowinc  statement  A,  showing  the  duties  iraposed  on  timber^  &c. 
sum  tha  United  9iatet,  tod  from  other  countriesi  distinguishing  each. 
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Other  power's  from  whose  dominions  timber  is  brought ;  and  whicli 
it  was  stipulated,  in'  such  treatits,  should  be  put  on  the  same  * 
footing  as  the  most  favored  nation.  This  discrimination  in  favor 
of  the  timber  trade  of  the  United  States  cannot,  it  is  presumed, 
be  justified  under  the  present  situation  of  the  King's  colonies^  or 
consistently  with  the  treaties  with  other  states. 

This  trade,  besides  these  and  other  obvious  advantages,  will,  in 
future,  be  the  means  of  keeping  within  the  British  dominions,  a 
great  number  of  the  King's  subjects,  whose  annual  emigration  has 
increased  the  population  of  the  United  States  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent, a  great  proportion  of  which  may  be  recovered,  and  induced 
to  settle  in  the  British  provinces.  The  spirit  of  emigration '  to 
the  United  States  is  known  to  be -kept  up  more  on  the  reputation 
of  the  advantages  obtained  h^  former  adventurers,  than  from  an j 
benefit  which  that  country  now  affords.  It  must  be  apparent  to 
every  attentive  traveller  in  passing  through  the  United  States,  that 
the  labor  of  America  is  in  a  great  measure  performed  by  the  na« 
tives  of  the  old  countries,  who,  On  their  first  emigration,  might 
with  very  little  trouble  have  been  settled  in  the  British  provinces, 
which  are  the  only  states  in  North  America  that  furnish  to  emi- 
grants good  lands  convenient  to  navigation ;  it  becomes  therefore 
an  object  of  great  national  importance  to  consider  of  the  best 
means  to  encourage  persons  disposed  to  emigrate,  to  give  a  prefe- 
rence to  the  Britidi  colonies  in  North  America. 

The  circumstance  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
being  occasionally  frozen  over  part  of  the  year,  is  not  so  great  an 
impediment  to  the  trade  of  Canada  as  represented,  for  though  it 
may  affect  lumber,  the  freight  of  which  is  a  material  consideration, 
yet  it  cannot  injure  the  trade  in  fiour,^  which,  if  properly  packed, 
IS  not  liable  to  damage  in  a  short  time ;  besides,  the  trade  to  the 
West  Indies  from  this  province  may,  to  obviate  that  difficulty,  be 
80  timed '  as  the  trade  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain^  and  no 
inconvenience  at  interruption  can  then  arise. 

The  recent  cpntracta  entered  into  by  different  branches  of  the 
public  service  for  white  oak  staves  ^  from  Canada,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  masts,  bowsprits,  spars,  and  other  naval  tim- 
ber,' will  tend  in  some  degree  to  revive  the  trade  of  the  Brirish 
provinces,  nrhkh  have  not  been  so  adequately  encouraged  by  the 

»  See  Earl  Selkirk  on  Emigratioo.— Weld's  Travels.— Edea  on  Mari- 
time rights, 

»  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1784. 

'  See  Appendix  to  Eeporc  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Webt  Ind^a  Islaoos  of  the  24  July,  1807. 

♦  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 
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notber  country  as  true  policy  required.    To  induce  them  to  ea- 

Sge  more  extensively  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  in  the 
nber  trade  and  fisheries,  encouragement  by  bounties  or  otherwise 
^ould  be  aiForded  them,  and  permanent  legislative  regtdatians 
adopted,  so  that  they  may  be  secured,  in  future,  from  those  evils 
they  have  so  severely  felt,  from  the  temporary  and  impolitic  ex- 
pedients resorted  to  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
regulation  of  the  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  King's  domi- 
nions and  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  other  productions  of  Canada  are,  wheat,  peas,  beans,  barley, 
oats,  and  potatoes.'  The  timber  consists  of  oak,  firs,  pitch  pine, 
ash,  elm,  beech,  birch,  and  maple.  They  likewise  trade  in  furs, 
feathers,  fish  oil,  salt  provisions,  and  many  other  articles ;  but 
more  extensive  information  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  by 
reference  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  provinces,  and  to  the 
memorials  and  other  documents  transmitted  by  the  colonists  to 
government  The  facts  disclosed  in  these  papers  cannot  fail  to 
interest  the  feelings  of  the  English  nation ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  present  administration  will  realise  the  expectations  which  have 
been  formed  of  their  intention  to  carry  into  effect  the  measures 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  relief  of  these  provinces  and 
of  the  West  India  and  Shipping  interests,  namely,  by  the  resump- 
tion ^  of  those  MARITIME  RIGHTS  which  our  forefathers  fought 
and  bled  to  establish,  and  to  maintain  which  Great  Britain,  ev«i 
within  our  own  remembrance,  while  at  war  with  all  the  grea^ 
maritime  powers  of  Europe,  who  then  disputed  with  her  the  sove- 
reignty OF  THE  SEAS,  attacked  and  crushed  the  northern  cofife*^ 
deracg*  " 

It  has  long  been  an  object  of  the  government  of  this  country, 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  in  the 
British  colonies  in  America ;  and  for  that  purpose  bounties  have 
been  giveuj  and  various  means  ^  adopted  to  attain  an  object  of  such 

*  It  is  Hkewifie  stated,  that  iron  ore  and  copper  ore  have  been  discovered 
•nd  found  in  great  abundance,  in  manv  parts  of  these  two  provinces.  <*  Re- 
marks on  the  Conduct  of  Russia  aod  France/*  p«  101, 

^  Concessions  to  America,  &c.  p.  23. 

'  TransactioDs  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  Vol.  21,  &c.  By  the  S4th  Hen, 
VIII.  c.  6,  it  was  enacted  that  <*  Every  person  having  in  his  occupation 
threescore  acres  of  land  apt  for  tillage,  should  sow  one  ruud  with  nax  or 
hemp  seed«  on  pain  to  forfeit  ds.  4d.  lor  every  forty  acres.  An  acre  to  be 
arnnted  100  perches,  and  every  perch  16  foot  and  a  half.''  See  also  21 
Hen.  VII (.  c.  18,  on.  the  culture  of  hemp  at  Bridport,  and  the  manufacture 
of  cordage  there.  These  two  acts  were  continued  by  the  d3rd  Hen.  VIII. 
e- 17.  tor  a  limited  period;  and  by  the  9d  sect,  of  this  act,  it  was  enacted 
that  hemp  or  flax  should  not  be  watered  in  any  rxvtr,  stream,  <»pondy  wl^ere 
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importsoTce,  as  diat  of  raiskrg,  teithin  the  Brittdh  'Eii^>ife,  Aetff 
two  valuable  materials;  and  thew  can  be  no  doubti  that  if  ill6a* 
sures  are  now  adopted  to  secure  the  home  market  to  the  growenf 
of  them  for  a  reasonable  period>  such  extended  cultivation  and 
improved  management  will  take  place  as  will  render  Gnat  BritaiQ 
in  a  very  few  years  independent  of  foreign  countries  for  these  rzW 
matcftiate  of  her  manufactures.* 

Early  in  the  present  reign  the  attention  of  the  legislature  wa$ 
again  directed  to  this  subject,  and  by  the  4th  Geo.  III.  C.  36.  wiikb 
states,  « that  the  encouragement  of  nemp  and  rough  and  undr«s6e4 
flax  from  hisNlajesty's  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  would 
be  the  means  of  furnishing  this  kingdom  with  sail  cloth  and  cord'* 
age  (so  essentially  necessary  for  the  supply  of  hii^  Majetty's  ifef^ 
navy,  as  well  as  for  ^ips  in  the  merchsuits'  service),  and  tend  i» 
make  the  supply  of  such  materials  cheaper  atld  less  pf«c^ri008  ^"^ 
it  was  enacted,  tliat  from  and  after  tile  24th  Juito,  1764,  wic3  th€ 
24th  June,  1788,  certain  bounties  should  be  paid  on  the  sAiporta- 
tion  of  hemp,  water  rotted,  bright  and  cleaslj  or  ady  roiigber  and 
undressed  flax  into  Grbat  Bkitmh  **  from  the  British  ^kfnie* 
in  America,  in  ships  navigated  according  to  law,  and  tht  same  wa^ 
continued  by  the  26th  Geo.  III.  c.  58.  s.  12.  to  die  24th  Jun^y 
1806,  and  from  thence  by  the  46th  Geo.  III.  e.  M.  i.  4w  to  |h^ 
25th  March  1808. 

Within  the  last  two  years  proper  persons  have  been  appoinced 
by  government  to  superintend  and  aid  the  exertkms  of  die  eokmist^ 
who  might  be  induced  to  cultivate  this  article  In  Canada ;  but  tbf 
encouragement  hitherto  afibrded  has  not  been  considered  adequate, 
or  likely  to  induce  the  generality  of  landholders  to  engaee  eitien^ 
sively  in  the  cultivation  of  hemp.  It  has  unfortunately  happened 
that  of  the  hemp  seed  sent  out  to  this  cotony,  a  considefablo  fatt 
turned  out  to  be  kiln  dried.  The  soil  for  hemp  shottld  bo  vk^ 
deep,  light,  and  moderately  dry.    Of  this  des^ri^oB  miuph  can  bf 

beasts  were  Hsed  te  be  tratered^  but  eniy  ia  thegitiufids  et  pits  ia  tke  sane 
ordained,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  as  thereis  faentioned.  Thsse  two  aet» 
havina  expired,  the  ^4th  Hen.  VIIL  c.  6.  was  reTived  and  altered,  by  the 
'  5th  Eliz.  c.  5.  s.  39.  which  enacted,  that  instead  of  on^  rood,  as  therein 
mentioned,  one  whole  acre  or  less,  as  bv  pruclamation  should  be  limited,, 
should  be  sown  with  (irtseedy  otherwise  flax  saed^  or  berop;  but  ike94  sta* 
tutes  were  afterwards  repealed  by  the  96tfa  fills,  c.  f.  s.  e|.  Thf  ecl)ar  acts 
on  this  subject  are  the  15th  Cfaas.  U-  e.  15. — Qd  W.  and  M.  sess.  $.  ce-s.  91, 

S«  — 4th  W.  and  M.  c.  3. 7th  and  8tb  W.  Hi.  c.  3d.-*li(th  and  Wth  WJ 

III.  c.  16. — Ist  Ann.  stat.  2.  c.  8.---Ibid.  c.  t^^^Sd  and  eth  .Aae.  c.  lOi-^^b 
Ceo.  I. c.  12.— 4th Geo.  II. e. 97.— M»d  GfOitLc,  r.  and  thow^  cneDtioiif^ 
in  the  text. 

'  StrF.M.EdenenMariitinieRisMs*       ._ 


« 


Jimad  e»  #iei  kttkt  of  tlM>  eroeki  ami  mii»  in  C«utd«.*  tTfptr 
Catnd V  f fom  die  natine  of  it*  ioik  and  cliriiate,  has  bMa  thmghl 
to  be  peculisM'ly  well  sidaptc4  to  die  cultivatlda  of  hemp,  aod  some 
yod  samples  faare  been  prroduced  and  bfon^  front  dMMA 
Wliether  it  will  erer  become  an  artide  of  general  cMnr^Aoth  ia 
Ats  province  is  dnMoUs*  from  the  liigh  price  of  labdr^  asd  tbt 
loss  it  is  supposed  a  farmer  would  sustain  by  the  cofaure  of  hemf 
instead  of  wheat  and  other  gnrin«  This  apptehension^  humwmt^ 
4oes  not  apply  to  New  Brunswick  or  Nov»  Scolta»  whero  tbe  landi 
are  ecjuatty  good,  and  calculated  for  the  cultivattaa  of  diis  i^aknUt 
artide,  and  where  it  appears  experiments  have  beta  made  widi 
success  and  profit. 

^  Estimate  (k  the  produce  and  expence  of  an  acssroC  kmAaukianMid 

with  hemp  in  Nova  SMia^ 
PRODUCE. 
Zen  htmdfed  weight  at  S5s.  per  cwt.         •        • 

£xPEKCfiS4 

tSrst  ploughing,  ?s.  6d.  second  and  third,  8s. 

Three  hartowings        ,         .        •         •        • 

Two  bushels  of  seeds,  at  12s.       ^        •         • 

Sowing,  covering  seed,  and  water  furrowing 

Pulling,  eight  day's  work,  at  2s.  6d,      •         • 

Drying  aiKl  bundling,  two  days 

Watering,  grassing,  drying,  and  housing 

Carting  to  and  from  the  water,  say  one  mile 

Dressing  ten  hundred  weight,  five  days'  work,  per  1      e    q    o 

hundred  weight,  2s.  a  da|^         •         •         »         j 
Rent  of  land      *,,,•«•         1     0    0 


£11  l»9 

0 

\B 

• 

o 

% 

€^ 

1 

4 

» 

a 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

<^ 

1 

0 

0 

a 

10 

0 

Total  expence    «£11     5    6 


Clear  profit  per  acre      £%    if    t 
In  dib  calculation  "abundance  of  labor  is  diowedi  and  large 
]^ee9  for  it,  particularly  lor  the  dressing  wfaieh  is  Ae  heaviest  et^ 

Eice.  |n  the  winter  season,  laborers  miglit  be  paid  suid  fed  for 
f  the  wages  allowed,  and  would  soon,  it  is  uiought,  do  more 
work,  Tet,  after  deducting  alt  expencee  and  the  rent  of  the  lahd^ 
fhere  is,  in  thiji  instance,  a  clear  profitj  exceedm^  the  whole  pro- 
duct of  all  acre  of  the  best  wheat/'  ^  ^ 


( 


'  WissctteotheCutaivationffitfPfefaMtiettefliemp. 
*  transacdons  of  the  Socinet}  ef  ibts^  te.  voF.  tl.  p.  46r. 
)  Annals  of  AgricultHre* 


,  In  Lower  Canada  flax  is  taisedy  of  which  the  iahabitaott  make 
coarse  sheeting  and  sackingi  and  tome  seed  is  annually  exported 
from  thence  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Under  the  present  cir«- 
cumstances  of  Europe,  it  appears  not  improbable  that  the  cultivap- 
tion  of  this  plant  may  be  successfully  extended  in  the  British  co- 
kmies,  not  with  a  view  to  manufactures  there,  which  certainly 
would  not  answer,  but  to  supply  Ireland  with  flax-seed  for  her 
manufactures.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  national  ad* 
vantages  which  will  resuk  from  producing  within  the  king's  domi^ 
nions  hemp  and  flax,  to  such  an  extent  as  would  nearly  supply  the 
whole  demand  of  tliose  articles  for  naval  stores  and  manufacturea, 
and  also  com '  and  other  grain,  with  timber  sufficient  for  the 
gieiieral  ooosumprion  of  the  empire ;  for  though  there  nuy  be  a 
scarcity  of  oak  timber  in  Great  Britain,  the  oak  of  the  colonies  is 
little  inferior  to  it,  and  is  equal  to  foreign  oak  \  besides  there  are 
many  other  species  of  timber  which  might  be  substituted  in  ship* 
building)  and  can  be  obtained  in  several  of  the  other  dependencies. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  object  of  importance  to  consider  how  these 
resources,  which  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  the  British  empire 
possesses  within  itself,  are  to  be  called  forth  with  the  speediest  and 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  state ;  consequently  it  becomes 
a  fit  subject  for  immediate  consideration  and  inquiry :  which  it  is 
t#  be  regretted  cannot  be  pursued  with  effect,  whilst  his  Majesty's 
ministers  are  so  systematically  opposed  in  all  their  measures* 


•As  the  SEA 


Tour  empire  owns,^  and  from  a  thousand  shores 

Wafts  all  the  ponip  of  lite  into  your  portv; 

So  with  superior  bugn  may  your  rich  soil, 

Exubei^ant,  nature/^  blessings  pour 

O'er  every  land,  the  naked  natit»ns  clothe. 

And  be  tk  txkauttteu  gt  anarif  of  the  world !  Tuohsok. 

Nova  Scotia. — ^This  province  was  originally  granted  to  Sir 
William  Alexander,  in  1621,  and  in  1784  it  was  divided  into  two 
•tateo,  namely  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick*  Their  si- 
tuation is  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  any  other  on 
the  continent  of  North  America }  not  only  from  their  connexion 

'  See  Dr.  Johnson's  thongbts  on  agriculture,  wherein  he  says,  '*  when 
Britain  was  subject  to  the  Euinans,  she  annunliy  supplied  them  with  great 
quantities  of  corn.''  The  authbniy  on  which  this  fact  ig  stated  is  most  pro- 
bably from  Strabo.  For  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Exports  and  Im- 
ports and  Shipping  of  Great*  Briuin  from  A.  A.  C.  55,  to  A.  D.  44D.  see 
tienry*s  History  oi  Englaod,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

*  See  Waller's  paneg}Tic  on  Cromwell,  4to.  p.  180,  &c.  and  mpst  of  the 
other  English  poets,  for  man^  brilliant  auu  li^ppy  allusions  to  the  maritime 
preponderance  of  Gr«»at  Britain. 
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with  Canada,  tht  adjacent  Birittsh  IslandSi  and  the  fisheries,  and 
from  their  nearer  proximity  to  the  mother  country,  than  the  other 
dependencies,  but  also  from  the  superior  excellence  and  nifinber 
of  their  harbours,  creeks  and  inlets,  and  the  facility  with  irhich 
tfaey  can  supply  the  British  West  India  islands  with  the  variolic 
kinds  of  lumber,  boards,  scantling,  staves  aiid  shingles,  live  stocky 
such  as  horses,  oxen,  sheep  and  hogs ;  pickled  and  dried  fish,  and 
salt  provisions,  namely  beef,  pork,  and  butter;  which  articlea, 
were  the  navigation  laws  enforced,  could  be  had  from  thence  in 
British  bottoms,  and  delivered  in  the  British  West  India  islands  at 
as  cheap  rates  as  they  are  now  furnished  in  American  vesseb 
from  the  United  States,  and  with  greater  certainty  and  regularity, 
instead  of  the  precarious  supplies  they  now  receive  from  thence. 
It  is  well  known  the  Americans  will  not  supply  the  British  islands, 
if  there  is  the  least  chance  of  an^  advanced  price  to  be  had  for  sueh 
articles  in  tlie  foreign  islands,  the  Mediterranean,  or  elsewhere  i 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  our  islands  are  frequently  ex- 
periencing inconvenience  from  scarcity,  whilst  at  other  times  their 
markets  are  slutted ;  and  thus  it  is,  the  English  merchants  are 
driven  out  of  the  colonial  supply  trade,  from  its  uncertainty  and 
great  fluctuation. 

The  situation  of  Nova  Scotia  is  highly  important  to  Great 
Britain,  as  a  maritime  power,  for  the  excellent  opportunities  it 
afibrds  for  the  accommodarion  of  the  navy  Ijring  considerably  to 
the  eastward  of  the  United  States,  and  am>rding  shelter  and  pro- 
tection on  every  side,  by  means  of  its  numerous  harbours,  which 
are  well  adapted  for  ship-building,  the  fisheries,  and  the  timber 
trade,  from  the  peculiar  advantage  ot  being  accessible  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 

The  woods  of  these  provinces  abound  with  all  the  various  kinds 
of  timber  to  be  found  in  New  England.  The  pine  forests  are  not 
only  valuable  for  furnishing  masts,  spars,  all  kinds  of  lumber,  oak 
staves  excepted,  and  ship  timber,  but  likewise  may  be  made  to 
produce  occasional  supplies  of  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine.  The 
various  species  of  birch,  beech,  elm,  maple  and  spruce,  are  found 
in  all  parts  in  great  abundance. 

These  two  provinces,  likewise,  produce  considerable  crops  of 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  peas,  and  beans.  The  cul- 
tivation of  which  might  be  much  extended,  if  the  provinces  re- 
ceifed  due  attention  and  encouragement :  indeed  they  have  become 
objects  highly  interesting  to  the  mother  country,  and  are  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  legislature,  who  should  direct  inquiries  to  be 
made  as  to  the  nature,  soil,  and  resources  of  them,  the  land  being 
generally  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  all  sorts  of  ^rain,  and 
of  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco. 
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'"  On  e^ety  p2ttt  of  the  <5Gnst  there  sre  fishir^  binks,  of  Tarioof 
ttteoty  and  iti  dcfferent  depths  of  water,  on  which  cod-fisb  m 
S^anA  in  all  seasons,  notwithsta&dit^  the  representacions  to  the 
COoKrary.  The  variety  of  sea  30<i  river  fish  is  great ;  those  takero 
and  cured  for  exportation  are,  the  cod,  herrings,  mackarcl,  thsi 
dfead,  aifd  salmon,  which  can  be  procured  in  any  quantities.  Pteh 
tais  te  cuted,  and  catricd  from  Newfotai^afid  and  die  Bay  of 
Fttitdy  to  the  West  Indies  at  as  dieap  a  rate,  and  of  a  snpefio^ 
quabty,  ditn  nlost  of  the  fish  sent  from  the  United  States.  Her^ 
sings  have  tttdiecto  been  carried  to  the  West  Indies  fttmi  these 
tiro  firosiitces  ae  a  cheaper  rate  than  from  Great  Britain.'  Tb^ 
Baf  <fS  Fatsdy  abounds  with  seal,  the  oil  of  which  il  preferable  to 
tbs  trilale,  besides  the  vsefid  purposes  to  which  its  ^in  is  applied, 
IW  nuiikrous  birbours  in  thii  bay  are,  likewise,  accessible  at  sdl 
•easons  of  die  yeair,  and  its  navigation  much  more  certain  and  Use 
dangerous,  than  many  other  (tarts  of  the  American  coast. 

It  is  190^  bowvrer^  to  be  expected  that  die  kriiabitafitt  of  theai 
two  pforineeswill  become  extensive  exporters  of  grain ;  the  stdli 
as  Wil  as  dimacey  being  so  m  itch  better  adapted  for  other  tahubhs 
ynrsnits,  to  graamg-  in  pardcular.  In  all  those  patts  which  art 
called  the  New  England  States,  it  has  by  experience  b^n  fimnd 
ti^be  the  nikost  adrahtageous  ctccapation;  atid,  long  as  they  have 
been  eetded,  it  if  known  they  still  prefer  importing  from  othet 
adaces  the  flour  and  corn  thcry  consume,  to  raising  h  themselves. 
j?or  grazing,  no  part  of  the  United  States  can  exceed  diese  pro* 
▼mces )  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  *  swine,  poultry,  and  all  the  various 
articles  under  the  demmination  of  live  stock,  are  there  raised  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  and  sold  at  the  loiltrest  prices  j  in  proof  of 
which,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  formerly  the  inhabit<»>' 
awts '  of  Halifax  and  St.  John's  were  accustomed  to  import  these 
articles  from  Boston,  and  other  places  *,  but  now,  in  addition  to 
die  large  quarftities  requii^ed  for  home-consumption,  his  Majesty's 
navy  on  xh%  American  s'^rtion,  and  occasionally  that  on  the  West 
In^ta  station,  with  die  King's  trtops  in  both  provinces,  are  amply 
soppfied  with  live  stock  ind  fresh  provisions  ;  and  several  thou- 
sand barrels  of  salted  bef  *f  and  pork  are  annually  exported. 

Numerous  saw-mills  have  been  lately  erected  in  various  parts 

»  See  Appendi  jr,  to  Wef,t  India  Report,  July  1807. 

*  By  45  Geo..  III.  c.  xvii.  which  passed  on  the  C2d  March,  1806,  tfool^ 
tb«  produce  of  the  Brit'tnk  plantations  in  America^  is  alloived  to  be  imported 
iBtQ  the  Unit'^  Kingdom,  nolwithstanding  the  lOth  and  liih  WilL  tU. 
c»  X,  s.  19.  u viil  the  a^th  March » 1809 ;  and  accounts  of  the  wool  so  im-* 
ported  are  r^  jrectcd  to  be  made  up  annually  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
eustoins  ac^  reveinucy  in  tireat  Britain  and  Ireland, 


deiMre*  d»t  vitkijie'ta8i8t«D£«iof  CkniKb  f«r 
Mif  i»dk(|iiafe  to  i«f>ply  di«  lumber  Te^uintd  ta  tbe  Bxitish  Wisat 
Xlii^islatttls*;  but<Qf  thii  £»ct  no  }ust  eitiaMitecan.be  fornmii 
wjiibc  .the  cehzati^qs  of  t^  naivigatii^  icnd  colonial  Ajratem  wt 
fernstcd  in  an^  conttnu^,  anci  vfaiht  J8t»  grea^: «  paopoii^fla  of  that 
Mai^ft^  tb0Ug^  prepared  by  BriiUh  JahoTt  as  caanrioi  te  roaobetoi 
American  vessels :  yet,  if  it  should  appear  on  ioveitigatiaa  thactbe 
^qHantity  t£  hunber  prc^aned  in  diese  odbmes.  is  not,  ^t  jmesont^ 
^nite  equal  to  the  con^mnption  in  the  British  We^  India  tsland% 
the  remainder  of  the  supply  may  easily  be  obtained  from  the 
l/ottod  States  in  British  M^  if  the  kade  was  leTwed  aod  again 
ngidaxly  established ;  and  of  isrhich  no  daubt  can  be  mtrrtiinnit, 
mm  the  offers  of  the  merchants  at  New  York^  in  1605,  ^hen 
Ifhq^  apprehended  the  old  system  was  to  he  reaumecL'  ,  It  is,  how» 
«i>er»  oeceasary  to  otatef  the«  is  so  occamo  whatever  for  sugair  u> 
h^  evportedin  c€isks»  it  may  as  weU  be  packed  in  hoteetymwi^.oi 
mj  kind  of  woody  sunijar  to  those  used  for  the  saane  piaopote  im 
<be  foreign  G^nies,  or  be  put  into  bags  hke  the  sngar  iBynntd 
£nvm  idhe  East  Indies  and  other  places* 

Iron  flce  *  abounds  in  manv  iphcos,  as  weH  as  Ixme^^moey  ^pif^ 
9tonep  and  coal^  which  is  to  oe  found  in  abundance  m  the  fiastem 
and  necthem  pasts  of  the  provim^e*^  The  eaqport  ofggpsamJMm 
iwen  idfimdy  Atated  to  be  an  object  of  great  importance, >. and  ikt 
oiniage  q£  it,  if  confined  to  Britisk  ships,  cannot  fail  to  ensmimgt 
riiip4>uildipg  in  the  psovinceflr;  to  which  there  is  reason  tp  believe 
the  United  Sutes  must  resort  for  coal  in  a  very  few  years,^as  other 
kinds  of  fuel  have  become  scarce  and  dear  in  the  sea-poirt  ipwns 
of  the  eaetem  provinces  of  tiie  United  States. 

The  country  ak>ng  the  shores  of  the  river  St.  John,  ^tending 
across  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  more  than  200  miles»  an^ 
ctther  lesser  rivers  in  the  ss^me  province,  abounds  with  pine  treefi 
of  various  dimensions,  suitable  for  masts,  &c.  for  the  navy,  mere 
in  number  and  value  thai)  are  to  be  found  in  the  King's  o^r  pro» 

^  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1764  and  J791,  and  also  debates  on 
the  American  IntercoMrse  Bill  io  ie00.-*^ee  tlie  letters  from  New  York, 
isn.  1805,  in  Lord  Sheffield's  Strictures,  p.  162.  Copies  of  similar  letters, 
it  is  iwderstoody  were  delivered  to  one  ol'  the  late  ministers,  at  the  intervievr 
of  the  merchants  and  ship-owners  on  the  American  intercourbe  Bill. 

*  Copper  ore,  the  produce  of  the  Britisk  plantations  in  America,  is  sub* 
jected  by  the  8th  Geo.  I.  c.  xviii.  s.  82.  to  the  same  regulations  as  other 
enumerated  commodities  of  the  like  nature,  and  the  same  has  been  ron/ii»u€<l 
by  subsequent  statutes  to  the  e9th  Sept.  1809,  and  from  thence  until  the 
end  of  the  tlien  next  sftssion  of  Parliaoieut. 

'  See  the  memoiial  from  Halifax;  to  Loid  U&bart,  March  16Qd* 
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Yinctt  in  Anfeiica>  that  10,  in  the  vicsfiity  of  latge  riveiB^  for  froiil 
no  other  sititatioil  csua.  they  be  conveniently  brought  to  market* 
From  within  a  few  milea  of  theae  rivers,  the  largest  masts  adpe 
drawn  on  the  snow,  when  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  with 
teama  of  twenty  or  more  pairs  of  large  oxen,  to  the  banks  of.  the 
rivers,  fh>m' whence,  after  the  ice  is  gone,  and  the  rivers  are  fully 
and  in  some  places  overflown,  they  are  floated  to  their  mouths,  and 
exported  to  Great  Britain.  ■  "^ 

In  diis  point  of  view  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  is  more 
valuable  and  important  to  the  mother  country,  than  the  other  pro* 
vinces. 

The  other  products  of  New  Brunswick  are  similar  to  those  of 
Nova-Scotia*  Its  staple  commodities  are,  however,  fish,  lumber, 
and'  salted  provisions;  of  fish  there  were  exported  from  New 
Bfunswick,  in  1806,  to  Jamaica,  S5,000  barrels,  besides  about 
18,000  barrels  to  the  United  States,  for  contraband  articles,  in  ad* 
dition  to  which,  there  were  also  exported  to  the  West  Indies  1^ 
wards  of  2,000  barrels  of  beef,  besides  pork.  It  also  appears  in 
the  same  year,  there  were  shipped  in  American  vessels,  from  the 
islands  in  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  upwards  of  J^ve  miUians  feet 
of  pine  boards^,  which  were  sawn  at  the  mills  on  the  streams  on 
the  British  mde  of  the  boundary  line« 

The  bounty  granted  in  1806,  on  fish  exported  from  these  co- 
lonies to. the  British  West-India  islands,  was  likely  to  have  revived 
and  encouraged  the  fisheries ;  but  whether  from  design  or  from 
American  influence,  the  views  of  the  British  government  were  in 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  from  Trinidad,  dated  the  33d  of  February,  18p8» 
to  a  merchant  in  Londun.  ^  My  labt  advised  the  receipt  of  your  favor  co- 
vering Invoice  and  Bills  of  lading  of barrels,  &c.  of  beef  and  pork, 

shipped  by  the Our  market  has  been  lately  supplied  very  abundantly 

witn  salt  provibions  from  Nova  ScMa,  &c. ;  there  is  consequently  very  little 
prospect  of  a  speedy  sale,  and  as  they  sell  their*  provisions  $0  much  lawer^ 
than' provisions  from  Ireland  can  be  aiOforded  at,  I  cannot  encourage  you  to 
jepeatyour  shiiiment/' 

*  The  annual  export  of  lumber  from  New  Brunswick,  prior  to  1804,  ex- 
ceeded ten  fnitiions  of  feet,  which  is  nearly  equnl  to  the  whole  amount  uf  the 
import  of  itmber  in  Jamaica  in  1805-6.  The  Editor  regrets  he  has  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  export  of  lumber  Irom  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada:  it  is  however  believed  to  be  considerable.  Account  of  lumber  im- 
ported into  the  island  of  Jamaica,  between  the  30th  of  September,  1805, 
and  the  dOth  of  September,  1806. 

From  Feel                   Ships 

British  American  Colonies  770,709  -^  British 

United  States  10,096,031'  —  American 

Ditto  268,629  —  Brilibh 

Total  feet    l],ld5,369 
3ee  Yorke*s  Review,  s  Vol.  p.  318. 
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^me  measure  frinstrated* at  Jamaica,  from liic  pt e^leibere  gWing 
the  herrings  exponed  from  New  Brunswick  the  name  of  shads^ 
thelreby  r^ucing  the  bounty  from  2s.  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  barrel. 
This  sort  of  fish  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  herrings^ 
though  they  are  sometimes  called  alewiyes  (clupea  serrata)  and  aM 
no  doubt  the  fish  on  which  government  intended  d^e  duty  of  2s.  6d. 
per  barrel  should  be  allowed,  their  object  heiw  eridently  to  en- 
courage  the  exportation,  from  the  provinces,  of  such  pickled  fisk 
as  were  produced  there  and  used  in  the  British  West^-India  is- 
lands. 

This  fish,  which  the  inhabitants  denominate  herrings  and  soqae* 
times  alewives,  is  a  species  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  West-4ndia 
market,  being  equally  nutritious  with  the  herrings  from  Europe^ 
and  possessing  a  greater  'degree  of  firmness,  they  are  capable  of 
being  kept  longer  in  warm  climates.  In  such  abundance  are  they 
to  be  found,  that  the  quantity  cured  can  oa\j  be  limited  by  the  ii^ 
sufficient  number  of  hands  employed  in  that  business. 

The  full  bounty  of  2s.  6d.  per  barrel  has  since  been  paid,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrangements  which  have  recently  been  adopted^ 
to  secure  it  to  the  British  North  American  colonics,  according  to 
the  intention  of  government.  The  sutement  of  the  imports  and 
exports,  which  was  laid  before  the  house  of  assembly  of  Jamaica^ 
during  their  late  session,  shows  how  large  a  proportion  of  all  the 
pickled  and  dried  fish  imported  into  thdt  island  last  year  was  taken 
from  the  British  colonies  in  America,  and  when  it  is  considered  tfacc 
theprtnctpalpartof  those  imported  in  American  bottoms,  and  which 
are  presumed  to  be  American  fish,  were  in  reality  caught  and  cured 
by  the  BritishColonists  in  North  America,  there  surely  cannot  be 
a  doubt  of  their  capability  to  furnish  the  British  West-India  is* 
lands,  in  conjunction  with  the  mother  country,  .with  ample  sup- 
plies of  that  necessary  and  valuable  article.  It  was  probably  on 
this  presumption  that  in  the  late  order  of  council'  the  article  offish 
was  added  to  those  of  beef,  pork,  and  butter,  which  constituted 
the  articles  excepted,  and  not  allowed  to  be  imported  in  American 
vessels.  The  object  of  including  fish  in  this  exception  has,  how- 
ever, been  entirely  frustrated }  for  it  appears  by  the  Jamaica  news- 
papers, that  fish  is  still  allowed  to  be  imported  into  that  island  in 
American  bottoms.  If  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  were  re- 
stricted, in  toto,  from  the  carriage  of  this  and  other  articles  in  their 
own  vessels,  the  British  colonists  would  willingly  relinquish  their 
claim  to  the  bounty,  and  then,  but  not  until  then,  will  their  resources 
be  duly  appreciated  and  known.    From  what  these  two  provinces, 

'  The  order  of  council  of  the  lit  July,  1807. 
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vridi  Caiui&,  'hare  aheardy  done,  under  clrcumetancef  very  inan* 
^icious,  it  may  be  fairly  piesuined»  they  are  capable  under  proper 
encourageneat,  ef  furnishing  large  and  abundant  supplies  of  the 
ftTticles  consumed  in  the  British  West-India  islands. 

The  danger  of  a  scarcity  of  this  article  in  the  British  West-In-» 
dia  islands^  wliichhasbeen  so  repeatedly  re-echoed  by  the  advocates 
«f  t^e  new  system,  is  as  absurd  as  the  misrepresentations'  of  the 
supporters  of  liie  intercourse  bill,  in  1806,  were  weak  and  misi<> 
chi€vous;  for  it  is  notorious  to  every  person  connected  with  Ja- 
maica, that  the  average  price  of  pickled  and  dried  fish,  throughout 
<he  whole  of  that  year  was  only  from  five  to  six  doHars  the  barrel 
and  quintal,  and  lumber,  and  every  other  article,  at  the  same  pro* 
portionate  low  rate.^ 

In  the  intercourse,  which  the  subjects  of  the  United  States 
maintain  with  their  other  allies^  they  are  obliged  to  pay  heavy 
duties  on  aU  the  articles  they  carry  to,  or  bring  from  their  West** 
India  islands;  although  the  want  of  such  articles  must  be  aa 
greet,  if  not  greater,  in  those  settlements,  than  in  the  British 
islands }  it  is  also  well  known  diat  the  duties  imposed  on  cargoes 
imported  into  the  United  States,  in  British  ships,  are  very  cohf- 
nderable  ;  in  no  instance  le%  than  15/.  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  an^ 
JR  many  upwards  of  96/.  per  cent.  If,  then,  this  indulgence  is 
<!ontiiiued,  and  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  tolera- 
"ted  HI  their  intercourse  in  their  cmn  vessels,  with  the  British  West 
fndia  islands,  why  not  compel  them  to  pay  proportionate  duties 
there  ?  it  is  a  tribute,  which  wit3iout  hesitation  or  reluctance,  they 


*  Woodfall'fl  Parliamentary  Register,  «2cl  May  1806,  p.  485,  wherein  it  is 
represttitcd  a  certain  noblt  Earl  stated,  that  *' owing  to  the  interruption  of 
the  intepcoiirse  during  the  American  war,  it  hud  hten  ascertained  that  about 
95,000  fieflpoes  had  died  fttr  nant,  or  from  being  improperly  fed,  iu  the 
Isknd  of  J^uaica  aione,  in  the  course  of  6  years^** ! ! !  See  also  the  news- 
papers of  the  9Sd  of  tiiat  inonih. 

Sir  William  Y^^gt  evidently  aware  that  the  clamor  raised  on  thtt 
ground  was  unfounded  and  not  warranted  by  the  tact,  observes  in  his  Conw 
mon  Pkce  book  with  more  pnidence  **  that  mttch  dibtress  was  aUeged^  that 
li  bad  eveu  iMen  said,  that  a  number  of  negroes  in  Jamaica  to  the  amount 
«f  '15,000  had  died  of /cfinia^,  that  he  mentioned  it  as  a  current  report,  hut 
did  not  vouch  as  fact,  what  he  could  not  authenticate.''  p.  130,  131.— Tl«i 
truth  iSy  there  was  not  any  scarcity,  though  at  the  period  alluded  to,  numy 
negroes  died  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  during  the  hurricanes,  but 
tuA'in  very  g;Beat  numbers,  as  Mr.  Jenkinson,  (now  Earl  Liver}>ool)  staled 
in  the  debate  on  the  intercourse,  on  February  17,  1786.  See  also  reports 
nS  board  of  trade,  1784  and  1791. 

*  See  Address  to  Lord  Hobart  from  New  Brunswick,  May,  1804,  and 
the -same  irom  Nova  Scotia,  in  March,  1804,  and  also  letters  to  Lord  Cam- 
den from  Nova  Scotia,  January,  1805,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  edition 
•f  Ifttis  tract 
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|ay  to  ^iHur  powerf  j^  and  which  they  exagt  from  Britub  tubj^tl 
in  Adr  oam  pons ;  it  surelV)  therefore^  !°^^>  <^  principles'  of 
reciprocity  and  ju9tice>  to  oe  demanded  from  them  in  British 
portS)  in  caae  the  impolitic  relaxations  of  the  ancient  system  are 
any  longer  to  be  continued.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe 
that  in  some  of  the  King's  West-India  settlements,  there  ai:^ 
tonnage  and  other  island  duties  imposed  on  British  ships  resdrting 
lbere»  but  from  which  it  is  stated  American  shipping  have  in 
snany  instances  been  exempted^'  particularly  those  American  ves* 
sels  in  which  axe  imported  articles  ^allowed  by  Proclamation! 

The  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
British  North  American  colonies,  since  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  renders  part  of  the  colonial  system  inapplicable  to 
their  present  state,  as  they  are  more  in  contact  with  countries^ 
^hich  have  become  foreign  to  Great  Britain,  and  have  not  only 
the  facilities  of  interfering  in  their  trade,  which  so  obviously 
arise  from  similarity  of  xpanners  and  language,  as  well  as 
proximity  of  situation  \  but  also  from  a  right,  to  treaty y  cf 
entering  all  their  ports,  bays,  and  harbours  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  Jlshing**  These  causes  operating  on  the  restricted 
9tate  of  the  trade  of  the  provinces,  have  brought  the  contraband 
trade  with  the  United  ptates  to  such  a  regmar  system,  that  the 
duties  upon  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  to  foreign  countries^ 
which  are  drawn  back  in  favor  of  their  trade  to  all  other  places^ 
are  withheld  on  their  exports  to  Canada,  Nova-Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick  i  so  little  do  they  consider  the  British  merchant  as  a 
successful  competitor  in  this  trade,  that  the  consumer  has  the  full 
duties  of  the  United  States  added  to  the  price  of  the  foreign 
commodities,  with  which  the  provinces  are  supplied  in  a  contra- 
band way,  and  this  is  effected  without  the  British  merchant's 
being  able  to  rival  them  in  the  articles  of  East-India  and  West* 
India  production!,  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
foreign  liquors,  wines,  oil,  and  fruit,  which  are  supplied  from  the 
United  States,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  constitute  a  great  part  of 
the  whole  consumption  of  the  King's  provinces.  On  this  trad^ 
in  addition  to  mercantile  profits,  and  besides  the  advantage  of  the 
returns  in  fish,  lumber,  furs,  feathers,  butter,  oil,  plaister  of  Paris* 
and  money,  the  government  of  the  United  States  have  the  full 
amount  of  the  duties,  as  well  upon  the  articles  exported,  as  upon 
most  of  those  imported.  Whilst  the  advantages  of  tUs  contra^ 
baud  mde  are  so  great,  it  is  impossible  for  the  ,most  vigilant 

'  See  Ibid,  which  points  out  the  necessity  of  requiring  the  geve^pors  of 
the  West^India  islands,  to  transmit  annually  to  government,  stmmenai  of 
the  toUmial  duties  imposed  on  the  imports  and  experts  of  tte  Uleuds,  and 
«n  the  shipping  employed  in  that  trade.  *  Ibip. 

i^O.Xl.  Fam.  VOL.  Yl*  F 
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ttTeoue  dficers  in  the  provmces  to  do  little  more  than  enfo&d 
obedience  to  the  law  on  the  part  o£  the  honest  trader,  who  is, 
under  such  depressing  circumstances,  deterred  from  actively  pur« 
suing  and  extending  his  commercial  concerns. 

To  enable  the  fair  trader  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
contraband  trader,  hj  carrying  the  fish  suited  tor  the  European 
market  to  the  place  of  its  consumption,  it  became  desirable  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  make  the  return  of  his  fish  cargo  in  (^Aer 
articles  besides  salt ;  which  was  the  only  article,  prior  to  1806, 
he  was  permitted  to  bring  back  :  it  was  therefore  suggested  by  an 
eminent  character  connected  with  the  provinces,  that  it  would  be 
highly  beneficial  if  the  ^merchants  could  import  wine,  oil,  and 
Iruit,  in  addition  to  salt  $  that  the  trade  would  then  become  an 
object  deserving  their  attention,  as  the  salt  alone  would  not  pro- 
duce, in  point  of  value,  an  adequate  return.  That  such  indul* 
gence  would  take  from  the  merchants  of  the  United  States,  the 
.export  of  the  fish  of  the  British  provinces,  to  the  Europeail 
market,  on  which  they  had  the  profit,  and  the  government  of  that 
country,  a  duty  of  half  a  dollar  per  quintal,  and  enable  the  British 
merchants  to  supply  the  King's  provinces  with  those  articles  of 
consumption,  which  were  then  principally  furnished  in  a  contra- 
band way  from  the  United  States,  and  th^t  it  would  also  tend  to 
.revive  the  fish  trade  to  Europe,  which  the  British  merchants  in 
the  colonies  had  been  obliged  to  abandon. 

It  was  further  represented,  that  it  was  an  indulgence  to  which 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  had  an  additional  claim  under  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1775,  when  the  neces- 
sity of  the  measure  was  not  so  obvious. — "  Resolved,  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  admit 
a  direct  importation  into  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  by  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  in  ships  and  vessels  qualified  by  law,  of  all 
wines,  oranges,  lemons,  currants  and  raisins,  the  growth  and 
produce  of  any  foreign  country  whatsoever,  provided  such  wines, 
oranges,  lemons^  currants,  and  raisins,  be  imported  directly  from  the 
^lace  of  their  growth  and  produce,  and  provided  also  that  the 
said  commodities  be  not  imported  into  any  other  part  or  place 
within  the  said  province,  except  the  port  of  Halifax."' — ^This 
resolution  originated  in  a  petition  from  Nova  Scotia,  which  crea-- 
ted  much  debate  and  opposition,  but  was  ultimately' carried,  and  a 
Kill  ordered  to  be  brought. in  on  the  subject,  but  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  done.* 

This  suggestion,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  afterwards  adopted^ 
it  being  deemed  expedient  to  depart  in  this  instance,  ftom  a  priu- 

'  Commons  JouruB^  vol.  35,  p.  400, 467—16  Geo.  III.  1775. 
*  Patliamentary  De]>%tes.   Oct.  and  Nov.  1775. 
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cipal  poiht  of  policy  in  our  .colonial  system^  that  of  confinfaig  \6 
the  mother  country,  the  export  of  European  articles  for  the  sup^ 
ply  of  the  colonies ;  but  this  was  in  an  instancci  where  a  colonial 
object  could  at  the  same  time  be  greatly  promoted,  without  injury  ** 
to  British  Shipping  or  British  manufactures )  indeed,  it  might  b€ 
called  an  object  of  the  mother  country,  as  the  benefits  of  the 
fishery,  more  than  any  other  branch  of  colonial  trade,  seem  to  centre 
directly  in  this  kingdom,  especially  those  of  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries.  In  the  distress  occasioned  to  the  British  fisheries  by  the 
wanr  in  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  .considered 
whether  a  depot  of  fish  could  not  be  made  at  Gibraltar  and  Mal- 
ta, and  the  ancient  markets  supplied  from  stores  laid  up  at  thos^ 
places.  In  projecting  this  new  trade,  it  was  seen,  that  not  only  t 
great  easement  would  be  given  to  the  British  fisheries,  but  |preat 
encouragement  would  be  holden  out  to  foreign  purchasers,  if  the 
European  produce  required  in  the  colonies  could  be  shipped  di^ 
vectly  ftom  those  two  places  of  resott. — ^l^o  authorise  this,  it  wat 
enacted  by  the  statute  46  Geo.  S.  c.  116,  thzt  fruity  mne^  oH, 
saity  or  carkj  the  produce  of  Europe,  may  be  shipped  at  Malta,  or 
Gibraltar^  for  exportation  direct  to  the  king's  planutions  in  Nortb 
America^  in  any  British^buiU  ship,  navigated  according  to  faw» 
which  shall  arrive  with  the  produce  of  those  fisheries,  taken  and 
cured  by  His  Majesty's  subjects,  carrying  on  the  same  from  any 
of  the  said  plantations^  or  from  Great  Bntain  or  Ireland  respe^ 
tively. 

The  efiect  of  this  regulation,  which  is  too  limited,  and  should 
not  have  been  confined  to  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  cannot  be  fek 
during  the  present  war  j  it  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  return  cargoes  of  European  produce,  are  restricted  to  be  icar* 
lied  in  British  shipping. — ^This  act  passed  soon  after  the  Amezi- 
cu  intercourse  bill  in  1806,  and  was  introduced  by  the  late 
fldinisters,  who  ought,  in  that  instance,  to  have  acted  with  the 
same  patriotic  and  national  feeling  as  they  did  in  this  case,  and 
have  confined  the  trade  between  the  British  West  India  islands 
and  the  United  States  to  British  shippine. 

From  various  causes,  the  British  North  American  fisheries 
have  languished  and  declined  ;  amongst  them,  die  most  prominent 
are  those  before  stated  ;  the  improvident  grants  of  islands  in  the 
bays  to  private  individuals  \  and  die  impress  of  the  men  belonging 
to  the  fishing  vessels. — The  impress  of  the  fishermen  while  em» 
ployed  in  the  fisheries  and  coasting  trade,  instead  of  adding  to 
die  naval  strength  of  the  empire,  diminishes  it,  by  inducing  the 
fishermen  to  emigrate^  whereby  the  nursery  for  seamen  is  de- 
stroyed, as  the  fisheries  formerly  furnished  most  of  the  seamen 
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whc^  navigated  the'  Bridsh  merchant  vessels  in  their  intercourso 
with  America^  and  who  in  that  capacity  were  always  liable  t(> 
tenre  his  Majesty. 

The  American  trade  and  fishery  to  the  coast  of  Labradore  and 
Streights  of  Bellisle,  employed  in  1805,  above  nine  hundred 
•ail  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  ;  if  they  were  pre-^ 
venied  from  trading  znAJishing  in  the  harbours  and  rivers  of 
that  settlement)  they  would  abandon  it  v  as  the  sea  fishery  is  not 
worth  following)  and  the  trade  and  fishery  would  then  be  engaged 
and  occupied  by  British  subjects,  who  at  present  are  excluded 
from  any  share  in  it,  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Americans, 
who  seize  on  everv  station  which  is  advantageously  situated,  and 
hold  the  same  to  the  exdusion  of  British  subjects,  and  this  is  even 
done  under  some  of  the  improvident  grants  before  referred  to. 

The  Nova  Scotia  fishermen,  thus  excluded  from  the  fishery  of 
the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  the  sid>jects  of  the  United  States, 
have  resorted  to  that  part  of  the  Newfoundland, shore,  which  war 
formerly  occupied  by  the  French,  where  there  are  some  advanta- 
geous stations;  but  they  have  been  driven  from  thetice  by  the 
officers  of  his  Majesty's  sh^s  on  the  Newfoundland  station  im- 
prudently impressing  their  men. 

The  encouragement  by  the  legislature  of   the  fish  trade  f 

Europe,  and  to  the  Britisn  West  India  islands ;  the  prevention  of 

the  encroachments  of  the  United  States,  on  the  islands  in  Passa- 

•maquoddy  bay  i  the  suppression  of  the  contraband  trade  carried 

.  on  there,  and  securing  to  British  fishermen  protection  from  the 

timpress,'  will  revive  a  branch  of  trade  in  the  British  colonies, 

.  nvhich  is  of  the  first  importance  to  Great  Britain,  as  a  nursery  for 

seamen,  and  which  furnishes  beyond  any  other,  the  most  extended 

•consumption  of  British  manufactures.^It  cannot  be  denied  that 

ibe  fishery  of  the  United  States,  by  the  vrisdom  of  its  govern- 

*  By  the  ilst  Geo.  III.  c.  21.  s.  3<).  which  was  a  temporary  Act,  perspns 
employed  in  the  fisheries  were  exempt  from  the  impress,  but  which  is 
not  contained  in  the  subsequent  statutes,  which  continued  some  of  the 
provisions  of  that  Act ;  indeed  statutable  protections  from  the  impress, 
nave  of  late  years  (notwithstanding  their  importance  as  encouragement  to 
persons  to  enter  into  the  Merchants'  service  and  fisheries)  been  too  much 
disregarded,  and  the  expence,  trouble,  and  vexation  in  the  service  of,  and  in 
obtaining  (by  habeas  Corpus)  the  discharge  of  persons  so  protected,  have 
been  such,  as  not  only  to  deter  the  owners  and  nriasters  from  applying  fyr 
them,  bnt  likewise  to  di&coalinue  taking  apprentices  as  extensively  as  for- 
merly. The  costs  of  obtaining  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  arc  inconsidci»- 
ble :  it  is  the  subsequent  cluirgcs,  and  the  difiicuity  of  ser\'icc  by  the  rc- 
Qioval  of  the  men  from  ship  to  siiip,  wiaich  ounstiiute  the  great  expence 
ai|d  inoonYeaitact. 
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«ientj^  incrcaM^  an*  attonishitig  degree,  uader  gvttt  SaaAnMt^ 
arisiak  from  die  local  sitiuation  of  di^ir .  country.  While  th* 
Biiti^  fishery)  with  every  natural  advantage  in  ita.,fav:or»  haf 
declined  .every  year»  not  only  from  the  interference  of  the  Citi- 
zens of  the  United  States^  out  ako  from  die  want  of  ade<}aate 
encouragement  by  the  Mother  Country,  which  would  soon  revive 
it,  and  be  the  mean&of  inducing  great  numbers  of  the  fishermen 
who  have  emigrated,  and  are  now  employed  in  foreign  service,  to. 
return  to  their  allegiance. 

Oh  is  there  not  s6me  patriot,  in  whose  power 
That  best,  that  godhke  luxury  is  pMced,   - 
Of  blessing  thousands,  thousands  yet  unborn,     . 
Thro'  late  posterity  ?  some,  large  of  soul, 
To  cheer  dejected  industry  ?   ■ 
And  teach  the  laboring  hand  the  sweets  pf  toil  T 

•  ■  with  venturous  oar 
How.  to  dash  the  widelullow ;.  nor  look,  on,  . 
Shamefully  passive,  while  Batavian  <  fleets 
Defraud  us  of  the  glittering  Jinny  swamUf  ,. 

That  heave  our  firths,  and  crowd  upon  our  shores; 
How  all-enlivening  trade  to  rouse,  and  wing 
The  prosperous  sau^  from  every  growing  port,* 
Uninjured,  round  the  searincircl^  globe ; 
And  thus,  in  soul  united  as  in  name. 
Bid  Britain  reign  the  Mistress  of  the  Deep.  '         •  Tbomson. 

■ 

The  admission  of  neutral  ships  into  the  trade  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands^  has  likevrise  proved  seriously  detrimental,  not 
onlf  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  North  American  proyinces^ 
but  also  to  many  persons  in  the  West  India  settlementSy.*  whose 
capitals  were  embarked  in  plantation  shipping.  On  the  termina* 
tion  of  the  war  in  17S4,  very  few  ships  er  vessels  belonged  to 
these  settlements^  but  the  good  efiects  of  adhering  to  the  naTigt- 
rion  system  after  that  period,  were  as  striking  as  they  are  incon- 
troirertible,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  rapid  increase  of  colonial  ship* 
pmg,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  the  West  India  planters,  before 
the  Board  of  Trade,  who  then  stated9.tha;t  any  shipping  oeiiig 
fitted  from  the  islands  was  hopeless.' 


■  For  Batavian  read  American. 

*  In  Bermuda  and  the  Bahama 

'  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade^  in  1784  and  1791,  edit  1807,  which  are 
hiehJy  deservii^  at  this  time  of  grave  attention  from  the  important  and 
valuable  infbrmation  they  cfHitain ;  these  Keports  were  finuned  by  Lord 
liverpool  when  presidem  of  that  board.  Vide  Lord  Sheffield  on  American 
commercey  and  also  Chalmers'  Estimate,  p.  166. 


The  follmriiig  itttNHiieiit '  dearly  shows  tihe  ineredte  under  ditf 
My  and  the  decrease  '\n  the  employment  of  plantation  shipping 
under  the  nea^  system* 

Ships  belonging  to  the  British  West  India  islands*  exclusive  ot 
captured  colonies*  and  employed  in  the  trade  between  those 
islands  and  the  United  States>  including  their  repeated 
voyages. 

Ships.     Tons.       Men. 

la  1794,  when  the  navigation  acts  began 

to  be  relaxed         ....      706     86*010    5*115 

la  1804,  in  consequence  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  navigation  laws        •  67       7,629       626 

Decieaafi  in  ten  years       •        •        6S9    78,881     4*489 

Ships  belonging  to  the  British  North  American  provinces,  and 
employed  m  the  trade  between  those  colonies  and  the  British 
West  India  islands*  including  their  repeated  voyages. 

Ships.      Tons.      Men. 
b  1794*  when  the  navigation  acts  began 

to  be  suspended        .         .         •         .229    24*900     1,452 
In  1804*  in  consequence  of  the  suspension 

of  the  navigation  laws  •         ,         .         100       11,906      784 

Decrease  m  ten  years  ,        •         129    12,994     718 

Decrease  of  Ships  belonging  to  and  employ- 
ed ill   the  trade  oi  the  British  West 

India  i^lands  in  ten  years       .         .         659     78,881  4,489 

Do.— The  British  North  American  colonies  129     12,994  718 

Total  decrease  in  the  employment  of  plan.  \ 

tation  ships  in  ten  years*  under  the  >  768     91*875  5,207 

suspension  of  the  navigation  laws  .    ) ■ 

British  ships  employed  in  the  direct  trade  from  the  United  States^ 
which  entered  inwards  in  Great  Britain*  in  the  following 
yeafs^ 

8^'m».      Tons.        Men. 
In  1786*       •        ...        216    86,875 
In  1806,         ....         58     11*847      748 


Deo^ose        «         163    95^528 


'  8ee  Mr,  Bo8e*s  speech  on  the  Ammcssi  Intercourse  BiB^  1806. 


SrUvkJslt^mfksf^  in  the  direct  tx^  ^fbtl(niu4  SMes, 

which  cleared  outwards  from  Qreat  Britain  in  the  following 

years : 

Ships.  Tons.  Men^' 

In  1786,         .        .        •     .  .        213  89,651  1 

Ip  ISO69         ....           39  8,731  447 


Decrease  •  •  174  aO,920 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  whole  of  the  decrease 
s>{  British  ships  employed  in  the  direct  trade  with  the  United 
States  was  not,  altogether,  attributable  to  the  suspension  of  the 
navigation  act,  as  there  were  other  causes  which  contributed  ^o  iti 
yet,  it  is  evident,  how  injurious  the  operation  •  and  efiect  of  the 
new  system  have  been  on  British  plantation  shipping,  as  well  as 
on  th^  shipping  of  Great  Britain  i  the  latter  of  which  has,  even 
within  the  last  three  years,  decreased  nearly  one-half,  viz. 

Ships  built  in  Great  Britain^  according  to  the  returns  to  PaiUa^ 

ment. 

Skips  and  Vessels.    Ships  and  Vessels.       Tons.  Tons. 

In  1803,    •         1096                decrease  115,627  decrease 

1804,  .           714                     382  80,146  95,481 

1805,  .           718                    .1  71,256  8,890 
1806,'    .           549                     164  58,480  .  12^786 

Total  decrease  of  ships  and  ves-  ">    - .  -  Total  Tons  *>  57  1 57 

sels  in  three  years  •     •     •    .  \ decrease   c       * 

Thus,  one  of  the  most,  important  branches  of  trade,  which  con- 
stitutes of  itself  a  manufacture  of  the  first  impression,  from  tht 
employment  which  it  afibrds,  and  the  encouragement  it  gives  to 
national  industry^  will  continue  to  decline,  untu  the  OLO  srsTBX 
is  revived,  and  the  shipping  of  the  empire  are  put  on  a  more  equtol 
footing  virith  the  ships  of  foreign  nadons }  either  by  an  increase 
of  the  alien  duties,  or  bv  the  substitution  of  others,  sufficient  to 
countervail  the  great  difference  in  the  expence  of  building  aiid 
^ofuipment  of  British  Ships  and  of  those  of  other  ciHmtries. 

•  •  ■  *  - 

'  The  account  of  ship-building  in  Great  Britain  for  1807  is  not  yet  pie* 
seated  to  parliament,  but  it  is  apprehended  there  is  a  further  decrease  of 
tonnage.    It  is,  however,  tcK)  obvious^  from  the  Dresent  state  of  the  private 

-  buildio^yards  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  little  inclination  to  build  merchant* 
ahips ;  andj  it  appears,  some  inconvenience  has  been  lately  felt  from  the 
w«at  of  vessels  for  the  Irish  trade,  and  in  parts  of  the  coasung  trade*  See 
also  a  table  of  the  annual  consumpOan  Qf  ^^ipping  in  the  Collection  of  Re- 
ports on  Navigation,  edit.  1807. 

[Sbip-buildins  heu  contintttd  to  &11  off,  and,  from  the  immense  tonnage 
about  to  be  discharged  from  the  Transport  Service,  it  cannot  be  txpectoi 
te  revive  for  many  years.  11^5 .] 
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'•  iPfie  tkiw  i^6mt)i^^{natd(I  in  an  order  of  couocil^if  die  T6di 
lanuanr,  1795,*  wluch  was  extoided  isy  a  subsequent  order  of  tbe 
,2 1st  of  the  same  month»  and  was  afterwards  establisfaed  by  the 
Dutch  Property  AQtSf  zoA  those  made  in  consequence  of  them: 
by.  which  any  neutral  ships  whatsoever,  and  however  manned, 
were  allowed  ^o  brine  to  this  kingdom  am/  sort  of  goods  from  arnf 
country  or  place  whatsoever,  under  an-  order  of  his  Majesty  in 
pounciL  The  first  act  passed  on  this  subject,  was  the  95m  Geo. 
Sd*  c  15.  which/allowed  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Prtndnees, 
to  bring  and  land  their  goods  and  eflFects  in  Great  Britain,  under 
the  limitations  therein  mentioned  j  and,  before  the  close  of  that 
session,  by  another  act,  the  S5th  Geo.  Sd«  c.  bO.  the  proprietors 
of  all  goods  that  had  or  might  afterwards  come  in,  were  allowed 
|o  take  the^n  out  of  warehouse,  pMid  either  re-export  or  otherwise 
'dispose  of  them,  upon  payment  pf  the  duties,  and  complying  with 
the  regulations  contained  in  the  act. 

By  the  S6th  Geo.  Sd.  c  76.  a  new  principle  was  adopted,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  two  former  acts,  very  gie^neraUy  extended, 
though  for  a  limited  period,  under  orders  of  council,  to  ships 
|>elonging  to  tf;iy  country  in  amity  vrith  his  'bUd^y^stj^  and  which 
was,  as  well  as^  the  two  former  acts,  continued  by  subsequent 
{Statutes ;  namely,  the  37th  Geo.  3d.  c.  12. ;  the  38th  Geo.  3.  c. 
^. ;  and  the  39th  Gea  3.  c.  12.  In  the  last  of  these  sessions,  by 
the  statute  c.  1 12.,  the  suspending  poifer  was  further  extended^ 
and  his  Majesty  authorised,  for  a  limited  period,  to  permit  any 
audi  goods  as  should  be  specified  in  any  order  of  Council  to  be  im« 
ported  in  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  any  state  in  qpiity  with 
liis  Majesty. 

These  four  acts  relating  to  Neutral  Ships  were  continued  by  the 
/89th  and  Mth  Geo.  3d.  c.  9.  and  c.  17.  The  three  ^fimner  were 
'finally  continued  by  the  39th  and  40^  Geo.  3.  c.  65.  to  the  1st 
of  January,  1804  j  and  the  kUter  by  the  4l8t  Geo.  3.  G.  B.  c. 
^0.  which  hating  expired,  was  renewed  by  the  41st  Geo.  8.  U, 
£•  c.  19*  and  continued  for  a  limited  period. 

The  Peace  of  Amiens  soon  after  taking  place,  the  three  first 
acts  wete  taken  into  consideration,  and  repealed  by  the  42d  Geo« 
0.  c.  80.,  in  which  other  pro|[i$ions  were  substituted,  for  continuii- 
mg  tlus  trade  iii  neutral  shipping,  in  a  manner  supposed  to  be  le^ 
invjdious  to  tixfi  Shipping  Interest  of  Great  Britain,  until  it  shouM 
•finally  terminate,  and  the  Navigation  System  be  resumed  as  befeie 
the  war.  This  act,  however,  authorized,  und^r  orders  in  councily 
the  importation  of  the  produce  of  any  part  of  America  or  the  West 
Indies,  not  under  the  King's  dominions,  in  neutral  ships,  provided 
the  gaod$  m  imported  wece  w^ehoused^  and  not  removed  but  of. 
entry  for  re-exjportation. 


TUtCficAro^s  efinfton  «f  die  Ne«r  System  hafViflg^eMleri* 
Mdy  (m»  and  great  injary  retuMtig  from  it  to  the  British  Ship* 
ping  Interest,  ms  Majesty's  then  goreminent,  it  appears,  wem 
tndiiced  to  extend  the  same  privileges  to  British  Ships,  by  admtt* 
ting  them,  under  orders  of  council,  to  the  same  advantages  oE 
impoftation  which  had  been  granted,  and  previously  enjoyed  byr 
foreigners  wider  the  foi^er  acts.  Tins  extension  was  accordinglyr 
legalized  by  the  42d  Geo*  S.  c.  80.  sec.  2*  i  and  limited  in  its 
dtifation  until  the  first  of  September,  1802 ;  but  even  by  this  act 
pertain  articles,  namely,  rice,  snttfi>  and  tobacco,  we^  excepted^ 
diough  allowed  to  be  unported  in  neutral  shipping.  Tlds  restric- 
tion on  Britbh  Shipping  was  alleged  to  be  in  conformity  with  lSm 
tegolations  established  under  the  Revenue  acts. 

After  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the  New  System  was,  during 
LordSiDMOOTH's  administration,  more  generally  extended  under 
the  4Sd  Geo.  S.  c.  153.  which  authorises,  under  orders  in  council, 
die  importadon  in  neutral  ships  of  any  goods  from  any  place 
bdoi^ing  to  any  state  not  in  amity  wit^  the  king,  during  the 
present  war,  and  for  six  months  after  it. 

The  provisions  of  this  statute  are  very  extensive ;  die  last  sec- 
tion of  the  act  being  considered  a  virtual  dispensation  from  die 
navigadon  system,  in  regard  to  countries  with  which  we  were  at 
war ;  and  tne  same  discretionary  power  with  respect  to'foreigji 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  was  vested  in  his  Majesty,  as  had 
been  granted  by  the  42d  Geo.  S.  c.  80.  which  was  revived  ami 
•continued  by  the  44  Geo.  8.  c.  80,  untU  eight  months  after  tha 
Tati/katian  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

These  two  statutes,  the  42d  Geo.  8.  c.  80.  and  the  48  Geo.  §• 
-c  158.  with  the  45th  Geo.  8.  c.  84.  enabled  his  Majesty  to  grant 
•U  those  facilities  to  neutrals  which  had  been  so  justly  complained 
<»f  by  the  Shipping  Interest :  the  importations  under  the  latter  act 
must  be  by  licence  from  lus  Majesty,  and  of  articles  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  countries,  not  prohibited  to  be  used  or  con* 
sumed  here.  The  trade  carried  on  under  this  act  difiers  from  dial 
*tnder  die  89di  and  40th  Geo.  8.  c.  84.  m  as  much  as  there  is  no 
restriction  on  the  tonnage  of  die  vessels  \  and  the  articles  imported 
vnder  it  may  be  sold  for  home  consumption,  except  sugar  and 
vofiee,  which  must  be  warehoused  for  export^iHon :  it  therefore 
«dy  remained  requisite  to  vest  die  same  power  in  his  Majesty, 
with  respect  to  countries  in  amity,  which  he  had  by  the  48d  Geo. 
P*  c.  158.  in  regard  to  countries  not  in  amity,  and  then  the  vohole 
"ttavigation  system  was  liable  to  be  suspended  at  discretion  ;  whrch 
jl  appears  had  been  done  in  some  instances,  even  before  this  act 
.|rnisd^  but  the  illegality  thereof  was  cured  by  an  act  of  indenW 
pity^  namely  by  the  45th  Geo.  8.  c.  88. 
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'  By  the  44tk  6m^  ^  c.49.  his  MifM^f  wm  nko  audipmied  to 
.allow  certain  enumerated  ^rtkks  to  be  imp<^rted  in  any  Jbreifff 
jhip,  on  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  in  a  British  ship.  This 
act  was  limited  in  its  duration*  but  afterwards  continued},  with  the 
addition  of  goat  skins,  by  the  45th  Geo.  3.  c.  SO.,  and  further 
continued  by  the  46th  Geo.  S.  c.  29.  s.  9.  to  the  25th  Mard^ 
1808.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  none  of  the  articles  enumerated 
could  be  imported  from  ary  place  in  a  British  ship,  except  goat 
.akinsy  which  wece  allowed  under  the  15th  Geo.  S.  c.  85.  and 
which  was  made  perpetual  by  the  3 1st  Geo.  3.  c.  43. 
.  These  are  the  leading  features  of  the  several  statutes,  which 
established  and  gave  permanency  to  «  the  system  of  suspension  i* 
attempted  to  be  justified  on  the  presumed  ground  of  necessity* 
but  which*  in  the  opinions  of  well-informed  and  disinterested 
jpersons,  did  not  exist  to  warrant  euch  a  radical  change  in  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land.  The  principle  adopted  in  the  act  which 
allowed  goods  to  be  imported  in  time  of  peace  in  neutral  vessela 
and  to  be  warehoused  for  exportation  had  never  been  acted  upoa 
sn  any  former  peace  i  nor  was  it  warranted  by  then  existing  cir-» 
cumstances,  for  it  is  well  known  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  war 
several  thousand  tons  of  British  Shipping  could  not  procure  tsor 
plofment.  It. was  the  injurious  operation  of  these  acts,  which 
induced  the  Ship  Owners  to  apply  so  frequently  between  the 
years  1801  and  1804  to  the  legislature  and  government,  but  their 
applications  were  not  attended  to,  though  the  depression  on  th^ 
.  Shipping  Interest  began  to  be  more  generally  and  severely  felt. 

The  rapid  discharge  of  seamen  from  the  navy  at  the  commence* 
■nent  of  the  iate  peace  was  also  attended  with  great  injury  to  the 
^tate,  from  the  vast  numbers  of  them  who  emigrated  to  France .' 
And  other  foreign  states,  19  search  of  employment :  many  thousr 
and  tons  of  British  Shipping  were,  likewise,  obliged  to  be  sold  or 
let  to  foreigners,  under  circumstances  pequliarly  distressixig,  espe- 
cially those  chartered  to  the  Dutch  and  French  merchants ;  and 
die  owners  of  those  ships  cannot  fail  to  remember  the  losses  they 
sustained  by  the  want  of  protection  which  was  on  the  commence^ 
•ment  of  this  war  so  unaccountably  withheld  from  them.^ 
'  It  may  perhaps  be  considered  invidious  to  make  any  further 
observations  on  these  transactions  $  they  certainly  tended  consider 
rably  to  increase  the  depression  on  British  Shipping,  and  though 
it  was  difficult,,  in  1802*  to  obtain  freights  for  them  a^jpoost  at  any 

'  Alle/s  Vindication  of  Lord  Sheffield's  Strictures,  p.  55.  Also  the  Peti- 
tions to  Parliament  in  1802.  • 

*  See  printed  Case  of  the  Owners  of  British  Ships  which  were"  let  dtk 
•freight  during  the  l(tte  peace,  to  the  subjects  of  the  Batavian  Re^mbli^. 
Edit.  180S.  .  •    •    ' 
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ta«3^  matiral  sinps  ^rere  continued  to  1>e  employed  m  Aa  trade  bl 
Ais  country,  in  time  of  peaces  under  orders  in  council. 

Whatever  contrary  opinions  may  have  been  promulgated  on  tUs 
ftubject,  the  navigation  laws  were  certainly  violated  and  infringed 
by  the  importations  in  neutral  ships  under  the  suspending  acts  | 
yet  it  has  been  asked,  <<  where  is  the  evidence  thai  the  prineifle  ^ 
the  navigation  law  was  in  the  smallest  degree  wolatedJ**  By  the 
12th  Cha.  12.  c.  18.  the  principle  was  established,  of  securing  tc^ 
British  Ships  the  exclusive  tr  ide  to  and  from  Akb  British  plants* 
dons  ;  and  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  from  all  parts  of  dift 
world  was  confined  to  British  Ships,  or  to  the  ships  of  the  coun« 
tries  of  which  the  goods  to  be  imported  were  the  growth,  or 
produce.  It  is  not  contended  by  the  Shipping  Interest  that  di^ 
navigHtion  laws  were  established  to  encourage  and  secure  trade^ 
but  to  increase  shipping  ajid  seamen  ;  the  object  of  the  founders 
of  that  system  being  to  promote  navigation,  in  order  to  increast 
the  navai  power  of  the  kingdom.  Commerce  can  be  carried  on  at 
well  in  foreign  as  in  British  shipping,  especially  in  time  of  war^ 
because  the  former  are  free  from  capture,  and  are  navigated  at 
much  less  expence,  consequently  their  freights  are  lower :  it  is 
thc'refore  obvious  that  in  case  neutral  ships  are  allowed  to  trade  to 
and  from  Great  Britain,  to  countries  where  British  ships  can  go^ 
the  number  of  the  latter  must  unavoidably  be  considerably  re» 
dveed^  and  the  nursery  for  British  Seamen  affected  in  the  sans 
proportion. 

lliese  relaxations  h;ive  been  attempted  to  be  justified,  first,  on 
die  ground  of  necessity,  and  afterwards  on  the  advantages  sup« 
posed  to  be  derived  by  merchants  to  whom  goods  were  ccoiaignetl 
from  abroad,  and  imported  in  neutr.  1  shipping  into  this  kingdom^ 
although  they  were  not  the  growth  or  produce  of  the  country  frooa 
whence  thc*y  came,  or  of  the  country  to  which  the  neutral  ships 
belonged,  and  which  were  entered  for  home  consnmptioo,  or 
warehoused  for  exportation.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  under  the 
provisions  of  these  acts,  goods  to  a  certain  extent  came  to  this 
country  for  a  market,  which  probably  would  not  otherwise  hanre 
been  brought  hhher  \  but  the  benefits  accruing  from  such  impor* 
tations  were  infinitely  too  inconsiderable  to  counterbabnce  the 
serious  injury  done  to  firirish  shipping,  by  allowing  neutral  vessels 
not  belonging  to  the  countries  from  whence  the  goods  came,  ta 
bring  articles  for  home  consumption,  which^  if  such  indulgences 
had  not  been  granted  to  them,  would  haoe  been  brought  in  Bririsji 
ships,  except  nom  the  countries  of  the  enemy,  to  which  the  sus- 
pension of  the  former  system  diould  have  oeen  confined  ^  and 

'  Mr.  Cock's  Answer  to  Lord  Sheffield's  Strictures,  p.  6. 
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even  in  fhat  case  limited  to  articles  indispensably  necessary  in  Bri* 
tish  Manufactures^  and  to  them  only ;  lor  die  more  bulky  articles 
obtained  from  the  enemy's  countries,  such  as  Brandies,  &c.  should 
not  have  been  allowed  to  be  imported  direct  in  neutral  vessels, 
but  only  to  have  been  taken  to  a  neutral  port^  and  the  importation 
of  $uch  articles  from  thence^  confined  to  British  bottoms  \  which 
would  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  Shipping  Interest  and  the 
West-India  planters ;  for  the  encreased  freight  and  expences  on 
sucli  spirits  would  have  operated  as  a  bounty  on  Rum  from  the 
British  Colonies,  without  any  injury  to  the  revenue,  whilst  it 
produced  a  proportionate  depression  on  the  Enemy.  It  is  under- 
stood an  application  to  this  efiect  was  made  by  die  Shipping  In- 
terest to  the  Board  of  Trade  during  the  late  administration,  but 
without  success. 

Under  the  operation  of  some  of  these  statutes  the  injury  to  the 
British  merchant  was  manifest,  and  to  the  revenue  very  great. 
The  British  merchant,  in  the  course  of  regular  importation,  entered 
}iis  goods  on  their  arrival,  and  paid  the  duty  immediately.  The 
foreigner  warehoused  his  goods  without  paying  any  duties,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  his  own  warehouse,  under  no 
other  care  than  that  of  an  ordinary  custom-house  officer,  till  the 
foreign  merchant  chose  to  declare  whether  he  would  take  them  out 
for  home  consumption  or  for  exportation ;  he  therefore,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  spared  the  use  of  so  much  capital  as  the  duties  would 
have  amounted  to  on  the  importation  of  the  goods,  and  actually 
saved  die  diity  on  that  part  of  them  which  was  wasted,  or  clan- 
destinely taken  out  of  store,  between  the  landing  and  regular 
delivery  of  the  goods.  Thus,  it  is  clear  the  relaxation  did  not ' 
produce  any  advantage  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  or  any  benefit 
fx>  the  revenue ;  on  the  contrary,  in  all  importations  from  countries 
an  amity  with  Great  Britain,  which  were  warehoused,  a  certain 
loss  accrued  from  waste,  or  from  the  goods  being  clandesdnely 
taken  thereout,  which  was  often  done.  The  injury  sustained  by 
the  Britidi  merchant,  under  the  operation  of  diese  regulations,  is 
now  fortunately  obviated  by  an  equal  and  wise  system  established 
by  a  subsequent  act,  which  is  beneficial  to  the  merchant  and  not 
injurious  to  the  revenue  (except  by  the  postponement  of  the 
payment  of  the  duties),  as  the  goods  are  deposited  in  security^ 
and  the  public  interest  cannot  suffer  by  waste  or  plunder,  die 
duties  being  payable  according  to  the  measure  or  wdght  of  th^ 
'good^  when  first  imported. 

■  See  Mr.  Cock's  Answer,  p.  a 
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In  order  to  countenance  and  give  effect  to  the  new  system,  it  is 
likewise  stated  *<  that  in  the  American  war,  if  we  had  rigidly  ad« 
hered  to  the  laws  of  the  l7th  century  we  should  not  have  Seen  abl9 
to  defend  ourselves  against  the  formidable  confederacy  by  whic^ 
we  were  assailed.'' '  This  assertion  is,  however,  calculated  tQ 
mislead  ;  for  the  departure  from  the  old  system  in  the  American 
war,  cannot  justly  be  compared  with  the  suspension  of  it  during 
the  late  warj  under  the  acts  before  mentioned :  for  the  act  of  the 
19th  Geo.  3d.  c.  28.  only  allowed  British  built  ships,  though  owned 
ty  foreigners^  to  import  certain  enumerated  articles  in  case  three 
foujrths  of  the  crew  were  British  subjects,  or  the  subjects  of  the 
countries  from  whence  the  cargoes  were  imported,  but  in  the  lat« 
ter  they  were  liable  to  the  alien  duties ;  and  by  the  20th  Geo«  S. 
c.  20*  ships  in  the  merchant^  service  were  permitted^  as  is  cus« 
tomary  in  time  of  Mrar>  to  be  navigated  by  three-fourths  foreigm 
•ean^en. 

These  are  the  only  acts  passed  in  the  American  war,  which  inter- 
fered with  the  policy  of  the  navigation  system.  Besides  the  several 
acts  which  were  passed  in  the  course  of  the  last  war  to  authorize 
the  suspension  of  the  former  system,  the  same  was  further  extende4 
as  before  stated,  by  the  44th  Geo.  Sd.  c.  29.  which  allowed  for  t 
limited  period,  hides,  wool,  and  other  articles  of  raw  materials  fo^ 
manufactures,  to  be  imported  here  in  any  foreign  vessel  whatever^ 
under  orders  in  council ;  and  by  a  subsequent  act,  the  4Sth  Geo. 
3.  c*  S4.  all  importations  from  countries  belonging  to  foreign  £u- 
xppean  princes  in  America,  are  allowed  in  neutral  ships;  thus  it 
appears,  by  the  laws  now  in  force,  goods  may  be  brought  not  only 
from  the  countries  of  the  enemy,  in  any  neutral  shipping,  however 
navigated^  but  Ukcwise  from  the  territories  of  foreign  states,  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  America;  though  the 
.articles  so  to  be  imported  are  not  the  growth  or  produce  of  the 
country  to  which  the  ships  or  vessels  may  l^elong. 

It  is  likewise  asked,  but  with  what  propriety  is  not  obvious, 
"were  we  ever  so  florishing  in  commerce*  at  any  former  period 
as  in  the  peace  which  succeeded  the  war  during  which  wf  had  thtis 
deviated  f ''  It  is  well  known  that  the  nation  was  never  in  so 
depressed  a  state  as  during  that  war,  and  that  the  measures  adopted 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  which  is  to  be  attributed  the  revival  of  the  trad^, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  also  the  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue  In  the  peace  that  followed  the  American  war, 
had  not  the  most  remote  connexion  with  the  relaxation  of  the  na«- 
vlga^on  system  which  afterwards  took  place. 

'  See  Mr.  CgcVs  Answer,  p.  a.  *  I¥ld.  p.  la. 
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tt  8ppcM»  ^  tndetiflGveat  Britain  has  invairiably  inmased  iit 
tune  of  war  (except  in  the  American  war),  and  it  is  to  be  seen^ 
tkat  in  the  period  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  acts  wnich  sus^ 
pended  the  navigation  system  in  1797,  it  had  rapidly  increased 
trom  the  commencement  of  the  last  war* 

In  1792  the  actual '  value  x>i  the  imports  of 

Great  Britain  were £.  19,659,S5S 

and  the  exports       -*----,        24,466,849 

In  1796  the  imports  were 23,187,000 

^      and  the  exports    •.----  28,025,000 

It  is,  however,  to  be  admitted,  that  the  indulgences  which  were 
too  generally  granted  to  neutral  ships,  under  these  acts,  must  have 
occasioned  some  addition  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  king« 
dom,  which  were  principally  from  the  United  States  and  the  fo* 
reign  West  India  islands  \  but  the  point  for  consideration,  which 
arises  out  of  this  system,  is  whether  the  transit  of  such  goods,  in 
neutral  ships,  through  this  country  to  the  continent,  compensated 
for  the  serious  mischiefs,  which  have  resulted  from  the  operation 
of  the  suspending  statutes. 

Inj^enuity  seems  to  have  been  exhausted  in  the  endeavours  tO 
justi^  the  new  system  and  to  impress  on  the  public  mind  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  continuance  %  whilst  assertions 
the  most  erroneous  have  (it  is  trusted  unintentionaUy)  been  made 
and  mis*statements  adduced  in  its  support.  The  only  instances  in 
which  such  relaxations  may,  consistently  with  true  national  policy 
and  the  preservation  of  the  naval  power  of  the  country,  be  allowed, 
is  in  the  admission  of  dyes,  in  neutral  vessels  direct  from  the 
enemy's  country  in  time  of  war,  and  of  such  other  articles  which 
are  indispensably  requisite  in  British  manufactures;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  country  of  an  ally  being  in  danger  of  being  over-run  by  the 
common  enemy,  it  may  be  prudent  to  admit  the  produce  of  it  and 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  brought  away,  on  the  emer- 
gency, in  ships  of  any  neutral  nation,  as  was  r(>cently  done  in  the 
case  of  Portugal  on  Junofs  approach  towards  the  frontiers  of  thstt 
unhappy  country. 

As  illustrative  of  the  advantages  pretended  to  have  been  derived 
under  the  suspending  acts,  when  they  liad  arrived  at  their  fitU  ' 
operation,  a  comparative  statement  is  made  of  the  '  value  of  the 
exports  and  imports  in  1792  with  those  in  1801.«*>It  is  stated, 

'  Appendix,  No.  1.  to  the  Examination  into  the  Increase  of  the  Revenue, 
lee.  by  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose.    Edit.  1^06« 
Mr.  Cock's  Answer,  p.  38. 
'  In  1793  the  official  value  of  the  imports  was    -    .    «    .    ^19,659,358 
and  the  export*      -•..-.*•*    ^24,466^9 
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that'  in  1793  the  Tatueof  the  im{)0its.'war        £6fifiWijtM 

Whereas  the  real  value  of  all  goods 
of  every  kind  imported  that  year 
into  Great  Britain  was  only         •    £S0,MSfiOO 

From  which  should  be  deducted  die  , 

value  of  com  imported     -    •    -      jClfiS^fiOO 


k*«^^ 


So  that  the  vahie  of  imports  in  that 

yea*waSonly^-    -------••     ^9,052,000 

in'iSOl^  the  imports  are  stated  at  -    •    --  -    .     jfiSOyOOOiOtO 

Whereas  die  real  value  of  all  imports 
in  1801  into  Great  Britain,  includ- 
ing 46786^000  of  prize  goods^ 
amounted  to    -----    -     £57fiSlfiOO 

From  which  must  be  deducted  the 
value  of  com  imported    -    -    -    jS10,409»000 

Making  the  value  of  the  imports  in 

ISOlonly ^646,922,000 

The  exports  of  1792  are  likewise  xe^ 

presented  as     amounting  to  •    .^    .    •     je60,000,000 

When  in  fact  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports were  that  year  only       ........     «£34',500,00Q 

And  in  1801^  the  export i  are  stated 

at j8iio,ooo,ooa 

When  in  truth  the  real  vahie  of  the 
exports  that  year  was  ooily      -    -    •    -    - '  -    ^£57,517,000 

This  exposition  of  the  facts  advanced  in  support  of  the  advan- 
tages declared  to  have  arisen  from  the  new  system,  points  ottt» 
how  necessary  it  is  to  be  cautious  in  giving  implicit  credence  to  the 
assertions  and  the  arguments  of  its  advocates.  Again  ^  it  is  re- 
marked, that  «from  the  preceding  statement,  it  is  evident  that  in 
die  last  three  years  of  the  peace,  the  most  fiorishing  period  of  th« 
trade,  which  the  commercial  history  of  England  had  dien  to 
record,  the  amount  of  commerce  and  revenue  was  beyond  all 
comparison  less  ^  than  the  amount  of  the  three  last  years,  even  of  warj 
obIy  distant  nine  years  from  the  period  ol^  peace  i  and  it  is  evident 
both  from  detail  and  result,  that  this  increase  at  an  unfavourable 
epoch,  was  gready  owipg  to  that  liberal  change  of  polity 
which  admitted  a  free  trade  through  every  conveyance  by  ^hich 

Iq  180d  the  official  value  of  th«  imports  was     -    •    -    -    ^S3»795/»6a 

and  the  exports .£37,786,866 

S«e  Mr.  Rose's  £jLamiaation,  Appendix,  No.  L 

*  Mr.  Cock's  Answer,  p.  tS.     « Ibid.'     *  Ibid*      « Ibid.      « Ibid.  p.  99. 
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Britiia  eouM  be  bendtted.**  This  reasoning,  it  is  presumed, 
cannot  be  maintained :  it  eTidently  arises  from  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  subject :  the  commerce  of  (^reat  Britain^  as  compared  with 
it  in  time  of  peace,  hating  greatly  increased  in  the  last  war,  brftn-e 
the  system  of  suspension  was  acted  upon. 

From  1785  to  1790  the  imports  were        -        j617,077,000 
and  the  exports  .        .        «.        .  17,813,000 

From  1792  to  1796  the  imports  were        •  21,025,000 

and  the  exports  •        .        •        •  25,971,000 

And  in  the  wars  of  1742  and  1756  the  trade  of  die  country 
likewise  increased  to  a  very  great  extent,  and,  as  before  mentioned, 
at  has  generally  done  so  in  periods  of  war,  with  the  exception  of 
the  American  war,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  die  peculiarly  dis- 
astrous circumstances  attending  it. 

It  is  also  obseryed,  « if,  as  Lord  Sheffield  professed  to  deem 
necessary  to  our  salvation  as  a  commercial  and  naval  nation, 
Britain  nad  rigidly  adhered  to  the  navigation  system  of  the  17th 
century,  the  consequence  would  have  been  that  we  should  have 
had  much  less  than  half  the  commerce  and  revenue  to  meet  the 
arduous  contest  in  which  we  were  ensaged."*  To  show  how  un- 
warranted this  statement  iS)  as  applic;a>le  to  die  commerce  of  the 
country,  it  is  oply  necessary  to  refer  to  the  following  comparison 
of  foreign  and  British  ships  employed ;  which  must  convince  even 
those  persons  who  believe  there  exists  a  necessity  of  pennitting,  in 
time  of  war,  the  employment  of  neutral  ships,  in  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  in  bieach  of  the  navigation  laws,  that  it  is  an  erroneous 
conclusion,  and  cannot  be  maintained.  It  has  already  been  stated, 
the  revenue  did  not  profit  in  the  most  trifling  degree  by  the  em- 
ployment of  neutral  carriers,  except  in  the  articles  to  and  from  the 
countries  of  the  enemy.  The  home  consumption  was  not  increased' 
by  neutral  vessels  being  employed  in  the  trade  to  neutral  nations  i 
and  the  statute  of  the  36  Geo.  3.  c.  76,  which  extended  generally 
die  provisions  of  the  Dutch  property  acts,  havuig  passed  in  May  ^ 
1796,  it  could  not  of  course  have  bad  any  extensive  effect,  indeed 
it  is  so  admitted,*  until  after  1799. 

STATEMENT  of  Foreign  and  British  Ships,  which  entered 
inwardsy  with  their  repeated  voyages  in  the  following 
years:  viz* 

Foreign.  British. 

In  1797  451,000  1,121,000  war   ' 

1798  420,000        1,289,000 

1799  476,000       1,375,000 

1800  763,000       1,379,000 

*  Mr.  Cock's  Answer)  p.  89.  *  Ibid.  p.  ST. 
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JSOi  780,000  1,378,000 

1802  480,000     .  1,794,000  peace. 

^  iThe  other  observations  in  support  of  the  new  system  are  equally 
incorrect :  for  instance,  <<  this  immense  rise  in  our  trade,  and  finan* 
cialrescMirces,  wfiile  our  shipping  interest  was  prontoied  more  tkan 
ever :  tmr  mercantile  sailors  more  numerous  than  ever ;  affords 
the  strongest  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  that  change  of  laws  which 
accommodates  itself  to  circumstances.  Can  that  be  unwise  policy 
ifhich  has  so  much  increased  private  and  public  wealth,  the  grand 
objects  of  political  economy  \  and  wider  which  our  chief  bulwark 
x>J  strength  has  become  powerful  beyond  all  example  i"  *  Surely, 
m  employment  of  neutral  ships  in  tlie  trade  to  countries,  where 
British  ships  could  have  gone,  cannot  tend  to  increase  British  ships^ 
or  British  seamen,  or  countervail  the  loss  o^  freight  to  the  Ship^ 
ping  Interest :  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  apparent  the  new 
system  has  not  produced  those  advantages  which  its  advocates  an« 
ticipated  and  have  been  so  desirous  to  prove  and  establish ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  most  serious  evils  have  resulted  from  their  adop- 
tion, which^  in  the  course  of  these  obsenrations,  it  is  presumed  will 
be  most  clearly  shewn,  although  it  is  stated  ^  <<  that  the  number 
and^  tonnage  of  British  ships  employed  since  the  acts  in  question 
have  ^  not  been  diminished,  but  greatly  increased."  It  however 
ajipears,  that^ 
In  1796  the  tonnage  of  British  ships  employed  in  the       Tons. 

trade  of  Great  Britain  {exclusive  of  coasters,)  was     1,474,000 
That  in  the  succeeding  year,  1797,  it  decreased  to  1^121,000 

And  in  1801,  the  British  tonnage  em-  Tons 

ployed,  only  amounted  to  1,378,000 

From  which  should   be    deducted,    to 

mike  a  comparison,  the  increase  of 

British  shipping  in  the  trade  of  the 

British   colonies    and    the    captured 

islands,  in  the  interval  between  1797 

and  1801  ;  because  the  trade  to  those 

colonies  could  not  have  been  affected 

b^  the  suspending  acts,  which  are  so 

highly  commended  by  the  advocates 

of  the  new  system,  as  the  act  of  the 

d7th  Geo.  3.  c.  3.  which  passed  in     ' 

1797  extended  the  privileges  of  Bri- 
tish ships  to  those  vessels  which  were 

taken,  and  belonged  to  the  captured 

islands  i    and  which,  of  course,  ex- 

'  Ibid.  p.  29.  *  Ibid.  p.  94.  '  Mr.  Cock's  Answer, p.  ^4. 
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tended  eonsiderablyi  durine  this  pe- 
riod, ikt  quantity  of  Briti£  tonnage       124,000 

.— ^ 1,«54,000 

British  UmMgteinp\oYedin  1796        ...         1,474,000 

in  1801         -         -         -         I,254,00a 

Decrease  in  the  employment  of  British  shipping)        

under  the  suspending  system,  between  1796  and  . 

1801,  at  the  dose  of  the  last  war '      «        -        Tons  220,009" 

'  See  th«  Parliamentary  Papers  for  the^e  yrars. 
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PREFACE. 


XHE  restitution  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  took  place  "on  the  Yth 
August,  18 14?,  by  a  Bull  of  the  present  Pope,  which  is  well  worth 
consulting.     It  sets  forth  the  duty  of  the  Pope  <  to  employ  all  his 
*  power  to  relieve  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Catholic   worW — 
recites  the  revival  of  the  Order  in  Russia,  in  1801,  on  the  pray- 
er of  tlie  Emperor  Paul,  and  in  Sicily,  in  1804,  on  that  of  King 
Ferdinand — ^it  then  states  that  the  Pope  would  « deem  himself  guil- 
ty of  a  great  crime  towards   God,  if,  amidst  the  dangers  of  the 
Christian  republic,  he  should  neglect  to  employ  the  aids  which  the 
special  providence  of  God  had  put  in  his  power,   and  if,  placed 
in  the  bark  of  St.  Peter  and  tossed  by  continual  storms,  he  should 
refuse  to  employ  the  vigorous  and  experienced  vomers  "who  vobm^ 
teer  their  services*     It  then  declares  that  the  Pope  *  in  virtue  of 
the  plenitude  of  Apostolic  power,   and  with  perpetual  validity, 
had  decreed  diat  the  concessions  made  to  the  Jesuits  in  Russia 
and  Sicily  should  extend  to  all  his  ecclesiastical  states,  and  to  all 
other  states.*     All  necessary   powers  are   then   granted  to  the 
present  General  of  the  Society  <  in  order  that  the   said  states  may 
freely  receive  all  who  desire  to  be,  or  shall  be,  admitted  into  the 
Order  \  and  power  is  granted  to  the  members  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  education  of  youth — to  direct  colleges  and  seminaries^^o 
hear  confessions,  to  preach,   and  administer  the  sacraments  f* 
the  several  colleges,  houses,   and  members  of  the  Order  and  all 
who  shall  {oin  it  are  then  taken  under  the   protection  of  the  Holy 
See,  which  *  reserves  tlie  power  of  prescribing  and  directing  all 

<  that  may  be  necessary  to  consolidate  the  Society  more  and  mores 
« to  render  it  stronger;  and  to  purge  it  of  abuses  should  thet 

<  EVER   CREEP   IN.'     The  Society   and  all  its  members  are  then 
recommended  *  strongly  to  temporal  Princes  and  Lords,  to  Arch* 
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«  bishops  and  Bishops ,  and  to  all  persons  In  authority^  who  are.ex- 
^  horted  and  conjured  not  only  to  suffer  them  to  remain  unmolestedf 
«  but  to  see  that  they   are  treated  with  all  kindness  and  charity/ 
The  Bull  is  then  directed  to  be  inviolably  <  observed  in  all  future 

*  time,  and  that  it  shall  never  be  siibmitted  to  the  judgment  or 
« revision  of  any  Judge,  with  whatever  power  he  may  be  clothed, 

<  declaring  null  and  void  any  encroachment  on  those  regulations 

<  either  knowingly  or  from  ignorance.'  The  Bull  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment XIV.  who  abolished  the  Order,  is  then  expressly  abrogated— 
and  it  is  lastly  stated  that  <  if  any  one  shall  attempt,  by  an  audaci- 

<  ens  temerity,  to  infringe  or  oppose  any  part  of  that  ordinance,  he 

<  will  thereby  incur  the  indignation  of  Almighty  God  and  of  the 
«  Holy  Apostles.* 

The  publication  of  this  bull  was  followed  by  an  Act  ordaining 
the  restitution  ofthejunds  which  were  the  'patrimony  of  the  Jesmts, 
and  making  compensations  Jor  their  confiscated  property. 

It  was  sought  to  render  the  above  measure  palatable  to  the  Bri- 
dsh  Public  by  a  labored  vindication  of  the  Order  which  appeared 
(tcgeth^  with  a  copy  of  the  bull)  in' one  of  our  newspapers  which 
has  the  most  extensive  circulation.  In  this  apology  the  measure  is 
stated  to  «  promise  more  for  the  future  good  of  Europe  than  any 
«  event  of  the  last  twenty  years*  Europe  is  represented  as  *  awing 
«  infinitely  more  than  half  its  civilization  to  the  Popes**  Clement 
XIV.  is  called  <  a  weak  and  imbecile  prelate  who  was  partly  flatter'^ 
'  ed  and  partly  menaced  into  an  act  qf  self-destruction  in  the 

<  abolition  of  his  best  bulwark  the  society  of  the  Jesuits.* 
It  is  then  affirmed  that  <  the  Romish  Church  has  had  ample  rea- 

<  son  to  repent  this  unfortunate  concession,  for  had  the  society  09 

<  JESUITS    REMAINED,   THE  FRENCH    REVOLUTION    AND    ALL  ITS 

<  EXCESSES  WOULD  NEVER  HAVE  OCCURRED.*  (A  negative,  by  th^ 
way,  which  perhaps  the  friends  of  the  Society  would  have  some 
trouble  to  prove.)  The  Order  is  then  described  as  a  body  of  men^ 
«  set  apart  for  the  propagation  and  defence  of  their  religion,  who 

<  (whilst  other  monastics  confine  themselves  to  solitary  devotion, 
^  and  ascetic  exercises)  inform  their  minds  with  learning,  and  being 

<  thus  fit  for  the  business  of  life,  go  iorth  adapted  to  every  condition 

*  to  which  they  may  be  caUedJ  It  is  added  that  <  a  man  who  thua 
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<  unites  religion  and  learningi  should  be  able  to  confer  tlie  greatest 

<  blessings  upon  a  kingdom,  and  that  although  such  tAlent9 

«  HAVE  BEEN  ABUSED  TO  THE  WORST  PURPOSES,  AND  HAVE  THUS 
^  9EEN   ONLY   THE  INCREASED    MEANS    OF     MISCHIEF,     (no  mean 

admission  I  apprehend)  ^  yet  that  it  is  a  very  vulgar  error  to  ar- 
€  gu£  against  the  use  from  the  abuse!  There  then  follows  a  panegy^ 
ric  on  the  protection  aflforded  to  <  learned  men  and  their  writings 

<  by  the  convaits/  although  it  is  not  clear  how  this  can  redound  to  the 
honor  of  those  who   were   not  monastics,     tt  is  further  stated 

*  as  natural  to  expect^  that  even  the  clergy  themselves  should  par^r 

<  take  of  the  errors  and  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages,  and  very  unfair 
^  to  object  to  die  priesthood  of  the  present  day  what  was  the  charac- 
<ter  of  the  priesthood  formerly;  the  vices  and  follies  in  question 
^  having  been  those  of  the  age  and  not  of  their  order.*  This  de- 
fence is  closed  by  a  declaration  that  <  the  Order  has  been  mosi 

<  heavily  slandered  by  those,  ijoho  were  inferior  to  them  in  every  good 

*  talent ;'  and  the  following  question  is  put  in  conclusion,  <  are  not 

*  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits,  enemies  of  our  religion  in  «very  form?' 
an  enquiry  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  apologist  having  been 
of  the  same  religion  as  the  Jesuits  themselves. 

The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  examine  the  propriety  of 
extending  papal  patronage  and  protestant  protection  to  this  order  of 
men,  who  are  now  establishing  theniselves  in  our  own  empire,  and 
who  find  advocates  in  our  own  press. — ^It  may  perhaps  appear  from 
the  enquiry  that  the  crimes  of  the  Order  are  fundamental,  and  not 
accidental— tha^  those  crimes  are  hot  to  be  charged  on  <  the  agi?  in 
which  they  florished,  but  are  inseparably  connected  with  their 
own  corrupt  principles,  and  that  the  same  crimes  must  therefore 
^gain  be  necessarily  developed,  by  the  same  principles  being  again 
brought  into  action. 


A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT, 


^c-  ^c. 


X  HE  revival  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  by  the  pf esent  Pope^  after 
it  had  been  totally  abolished  by  a  predecessor  of  his  (Clement 
JLlV.),  on  the  earnest  entreaties,  be  it  remembered,  not  of  Pro- 
testant, but  even  of  Catholic  Sovereigns,  as  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  civil  society,  appears  to  be  an  event  of  no 
ordinary  importance,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  considerable  surprise  at 
the  apathy  and  indifference  which  are  manifested  on  the  subject  by 
the  States  of  Europe  in  general,  and  by  this  country  in  particular. 
At  a  period  when  we  are  informed  that  greater  light  and  liberality 
prevail  in  the  world  than  were  once  found  in  it,*— when  we  are 
assured  that  although  the  creed  of  Catholicism  is  unchanged  and 
unchangeable,  yet  that  her  practice  is  entirely  altered,  and  that 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  conduct  of  her  professors  either 
in  or  out  of  power,~-at  this  precise  period  it  is  that  we  find  an 
order  with  whose  nefarious  practices  all  Europe  rung,  and  against 
whose  continued  existence  all  Europe  protested,  re-established  by 
the  present  Head  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  entering  with  all 
its  characteristic  spirit  upon  the  discharge  of  its  various  func^ons. 
The  object  which  I  propose  to  myself,  is  to  show  that  amo9g  the 
Important    subjects   for   which  this    country   has   a    right    to 
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look  for  protection  to  its  Parliament,  as  the  natural  guardian  of  its 
religious  and  political  liberties,  there  is  perhaps  no|ie  which  stands 
out  more  prominently,  which  is  pregnant  with  greater  danger  tQ 
this  nation,  or  calls  for  mdre  prdmpt  remedies  on  the  part  of  its 
Legislature,  than  the  revival  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  I  intend  to 
give  a  summary  of  the  history  of  this  Order,  to  furnish  some 
historical  evidences  in  support  of  its  correctness,  and  to  make  a 
few  observatipns  upon  the  whole. 

The  original  plan  which  the  founder  of  the  Order  (Ignatius 
Loyola)  formed  of  its  constitution  and  laws,  was  suggested,  as  he 
gave  out,  and  as  his  followers  still  teach,  by  the  immediate  inspi- 
ration of  Heaven.     But  notwithstanding  this  high  pretension,  his 
design  met  at  first  with  violent  opposition.     Pope  Paul  IIL,  to 
whom  Loyola  applied  for  the  sanction  of  his 'authority  to  confirm 
the  institution,  referred  his  petition  to  a  committee  of  Cardinals. 
They  represented  the  establishment  to  be  unnecessary,  as  well  as 
dangerous,  and  Paul  refused  to  grant  his  approbation  of  it.     At 
last  Loyola  removed  all  his  scruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  Pope  to  resist.     He  proposed  that,  besides  the 
three  yows   of  poverty^    of  chastity,    and  monastic   obedience, 
which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  regulars,  the  members  of 
his  society  should  take  a  fourth  vow  of  unconditional  obedience  to 
the  Pope,  binding  themselves  to  go  whithersoever  he  should  com- 
mand for  the  service  of  religion,  and  without  requiring  any  thing 
from  the  Holy  See  for  their  support.     At  a  time  when  tlie  papal . 
authority  had  received  such  a  shock  by  the  revolt  of  so  many 
nations  from  the  Romish  Church  5  at  a  time  when  every  part  oi 
the  popish  system  was  attacked  with  so  much  violence  and  success, 
the  acquisition  of    a  body   of  men,  thus  peculiarly  devoted    to 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  whom  it  might  set  in  opposition  to  all  its 
enemies,  was  an  object  of  the  highest  consequence.     Paul  instantly- 
perceiving  this,  confirmed  the   institution  of  the  Jesuits  by  his 
bull  in  1540, — granted  the  most  ample  privileges  to  the  Members 
of  the  Society,  and  appointed  Loyola  to  be  the  first  General  of 
the  Order.     The  event  fully  justified  his  discernment,  in  expect- 
ing such  beneficial  consequences  to  the  See  of  Rome  frgm  this 
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institution.  In  lesis  than  half  a  century,  the  Society  obtained  es^ 
tablishmems  in  every  country  that  adhered  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  its  power  and  wealth  increased  amazingly  \  the  number 
of  its  members  became  great ;  their  character  as  well  as  accom- 
plishments were  still  greater  ^  and  the  Jesuits  were  celebrated  by 
the  friends  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  the  Romish  faith^  as  the 
most  able  and  enterprising  order  in  the  church. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  society  were  perfected  by 
Lainez  and  Aquaviva^  tlie  two  Generals  who  succeeded  Loyola ; 
men  far  superior  to  their  master  in  abilities  and  in  the  science  of 
government.  They  framed  that  system  of  profound  and  artful  policy 
which  distinguishes  the  order*  while  ihe  large  infusion  of  religious 
ardor  and  enth(|Masm,  which  are  mingled  with  its  regulation^ 
should  be  imputed  to  Loyola,  its  founder.  To  Lainez,  in  particu* 
IzT,  are  ascribed  the  Secreta  Monita^  or  secret  instructions  of  the 
order,  which  were  not  made  public  till  about  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  and  an  edition  of  which  in  the  original  Latin,  with  an  £n» 
glisli  translation  in  the  opposite  page,  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  in  1722.  These  secret  instructions  are  now  difficult  to 
procure,   and  are  therefore  by  no  means  sufficiently  known. 

Many  circumstances  concurred  in  giving  a  peculiarity  of  character 
to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  forming  the  members,  not  only 
to  take  greater  part  in  the  afiairs  of  the  world  than  any  other  body 
of  monks,  but  to  acquire  superior  influence  in  the  conduct  of 
them. 

The  primary  object  of  almost  all  the  monastic  orders  is  to  sepa^ 
rate  men  from  the  worlds  and  from  any  concern  in  its  affairs^  In 
the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  cloister,  the  monk  is  called  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation  by  extraordinary  acts  of  mortification  and  pie- 
ty. He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  mingle  in  its  trans- 
actions. He  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  mankind,  but  by  his  exam- 
ple and  prayers.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jesuits  are  taught  to  consi- 
der themselves  as  formed  for  action.  They  are  chosen  soldiers, 
bound  to  exert  themselves  continually  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of 
the  Pope,  his  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends  to  instruct  the  igno^ 
rant,  whatever  can  be  of  use  to  reclaim  or  oppose  the  enemies  of 
the  holy  sec,  is  their  proper  object.     That  they  may  have  full  lei- 
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4ure  for  tbis  active  service,  they  are  totally  exempted  from  those 
functions,  the  performance  of  which  is  the  chief  business  of  other 
monks.  They  appear  in  no  processions ;  they  practise  no  rigorous 
austerities;  they  do  not  consume  oae  half  of  their  time  in  the 
repetition  of  tedious  offices  j  but  they  are  required  to  attend  to  all 
the  transactions  of  the  world  on  account  of  the  influence  which  these 
may  have  upon  the  success  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  they  are  direct- 
ed to  study  the  dispositions  of  persons  in  high  rank,  and  to  culti- 
vate their  friendship :  and  by  the  very  constitution  as  well  as  genius 
of  the  order,  a  spirit  of  action  and  intrigue  i»  infused  into  all  its 
members. 

As  the  object  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  difl^ered  from  that  of  the 
other  monastic  orders,  there  was  no  les3  diversity  in  the  form  qf 
iisgovemmenf.  The  other  orders  are  to  be  considered  as  volunta- 
ry associations,  in  which  whatever  affects  the  whole  body  is  regula- 
ted by  the  common  suffirage  of  all  its  members.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  persons  placed  at  the  head  of  each  convent* 
or  of  the  whole  society ;  the  legislative  authority  resides  in  the 
community.  Affairs  of  moment  relating  to  particular  convents  are 
determined  in  conventual  chapters ;  such  as  respect  the  whole  order 
mre  considered  in  general  congregations.  But  Loyola,  knowing  the 
value  of  implicit  obedience,  ordained  that  the  government  of  his  order 
#hould  be  peculiarly  monarchical*  A  General  chosen  for  life  by 
deputies  from  the  several  provinces,  possessed  power  that  was  su- 
preme and  independent,  extending  to  every  person  and  to  every 
calse.  He,  by  his  sole  authority,  nominated  provincials,  rectors,  and 
every  other  officer  employed  in  the  government  of  the  society,  and 
could  remove  them  at  pleasure.  In  him  was  vested  the  sovereign 
administration  of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the  order.  Every 
member  belonging  to  it  was  at  his  disposal }  and  by  his  uncontroUa* 
ble  mandate,  he  could  impose  on  them  any  task,  or  employ  them 
in  what  service  soever  he  pleased.  To  his  commands  they  were  re- 
quired to  yield  not  only  outward  obedience,  but  to  resign  up  to  him 
the  inclinations  of  their  own  wills,  and  the  sentiments  of  their  own 
understandings.  They  were  to  listen  to  his  injunctions,  as  if  they 
had  been  uttered  by  Christ  -himself*  Under  liis  direction  they 
were  to  be  only  passive  instruments,  like  claiv  in  the  hands  of  the 
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potter,  or  mere  machines  incapable  of  resistance*  Such  a  singular 
form  of  policy  could  not  fail  to  impress  its  character  on^  all  the 
members  of  the  Order,  and  to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  opera- 
tions. Tliere  is  not  in  the  annals  of  piankind  any  example  of  such 
a  perfect  despotism  exercised,  be  it  observed,  not  over  monks  shut 
up  in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men,  dispersed  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  constitutions  of  the  order  vest  in  the  General  such  abso- 
lute dominion  over  all  its  members,  they  carefully  provide  for  his 
being  perfectly  informed  with  respect  to  the  character  and  abilities 
cfkis  subjects.     Every  novice  who  offers  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
entering  into  the  Order,  is  obliged  to  manifest  his  conscience  to  the 
superior,,  or  a  person  appointed  by  him :   and  is  required  not  only  to 
confess  his  sins  and  defects,  but  to  discover  the  inclinations,  the 
passions,  and  the  bent  of  his  soul.     This  manifestation  must  be 
renewed  every  six  months.     The  society,  not  satisfied  with  pene- 
trating in  this  manner  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart,  directs 
each  member  to  pbserye  the  words  and  actions  of  the  novices  :  they 
are  constituted  spies  upon  their  conduct,  and  are  bound  to  disclose 
every  thing  of  importance  concerning  them  to  the  superior.     In 
order  that  this  scrutiny  into  their  character  may  be  as   complete  as 
possible,  a  long  noviciate  must  expire,  during  which   they  pass 
through  thp  several  gradations  of  ranks  in  the  society ;  and  they 
must  have  attained  the  full  age  of  thirty-three  years  before  they  can 
i)e  admitted  to  take  the  final  vows  by  which  they  become  professed 
members.     By  these  various  methods,  the  superiors,  under  whose 
immediate  inspection  the  novices  are  placed,  acquire  a  thorough 
icnowledge  of  their  disposition  and  talents.     In  order  that  the  Ge- 
neral, who  is  the  soul  that  animates  and  moves  the  whole  society, 
may  have  under  his  eye  every  thing  necessary  to  inform  or  direct  him, 
the  provincials  and  heads  of  the  several  houses  are  obliged  to  transmit 
to  him  regular  and  frequent  reports  concerning  the  members  under 
their  inspection.    In  these  they  descend  into  minute  details  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  each  person,  his  abilities,  natural  or  ac- 
quired, his  temper,  his  experience  in  affairs,  and  the  particular  de- 
partment for  which  he  is  best  fitted.    These  reports,  when  digested 
and  anangedi  are  entered  into  registers  kept  for  the  purpose,  that 
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.the  General  may,  set  one  comprehensive  view,  survey  the  state  of  the 
society  in  every  corner  of  tlie  earth  ;  observe  the  qualifications  and 
talentsofits  members;  and  thus  select,  with  perfect  information, 
tlie  instruments  which  his  absolute  power  can  employ  in  any  service 
for  which  he  thinks  fit  to  destine  them. 

As  it  was  ^'^  professed  intention  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  to  labor 
with  unwearied  zeal  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  men,  this  enga- 
ged them  of  course  in  many  active  functions.  From  their  first 
institution,  they  considered  the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar 
province ;  they  aimed  at  being  spiritual  guides  and  cofifessors ;  they 
preaclied  frequently  in  order  to  instruct  the  people ;  they  set  out  as 
Missionaries  to  convert  unbelieving  nations.  The  novelty  of  the 
institution^  as  well  as  the  singularity  of  its  objects,  procured  the 
prder  many  admirers  and  patrons.  The  Governors  of  the  Society 
had  the  address  to  avail  themselves  of  every  circumstance  in  its 
favor,  and  in  a  short  time  the  number  as  well  as  th^  influence  of 
its  members  increased  wonderfully.  Before  the  expiration  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the  chief  direction  of 
the  education  of  youth  in  every  Catholic  country  in  Europe,  and  an 
influence  only  second  to  this  in  countries  not  professedly  Catholic. 
They  had  become  the  confessors  oT  almost  all  its  raonarchs ;  a 
function  of  no  small  importance  in  any  reign,  but  under  a  weak 
Prince,  superior  even  to  that  of  a  Minister.  They  were  the  spiri- 
tual guides  of  almost  every  person  eminent  for  rank  or  power. 
They  possessed  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  witlu' 
the  papal  court,  as  the  most  zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  au- 
thority. The  advantages  which  an  active  and  enterprisir^  body  of 
men  might  derive  from  all  these  circumstances  are  obvious.  They 
formed  the  minds  of  men  in  their  youth.  They  retained  an  ascen- 
dancy over  them  in  their  advanced  years.  They  possessed  at  difi«r- 
cnt  periods  the  direction  of  the  most  considerable  Courts  in  Europe, 
They  mingled  in  all  affairs.  They  took  part  in  every  intrigue  and 
revolution.  The  General,  by  means  of  the  extensive  intelligence 
which  he  received,  could  regulate  the  operations  of  the  Order  with 
the  most  perfect  discernment  3  and  by  means  of  his  absolute  power 
could  carry  them  on  with  the  utmost  vigor  and  effect. 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  v:ealth  continued  to 
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increase.  Various  expedients  ^l^ere  dei^ised  for  eluding  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  vow  of  poverty.  The  Order  acquired  ample  possessions 
lA  tver^  Catliolic  country ;  and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magni- 
ficence  of  its  public  buildings,  together  with  the  value  of  its  pro- 
perty moveable  and  real,  it  vied  with  the  most  opulent  of  the  mo- 
nastic fratemities.  Besides  the  sources  of  wealtli  common  to  all 
the  regular  clergy >  the  Jesuits  possessed  one  which  was  peculiar  to. 
themselves*  Under  pretext  of  promoting  the  success  of  their 
missions^  and  of  facilitating  the  support  of  their  missionaries,  they 
obtained  a  special  license  from  the  Court  of  Home  to  trade  with  the 
nations  whom  they  professed  to  convert.  In  consequence  of  this, 
they  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce  both  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  They  opened  warehouses  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  in  which  they  vended  their  commodities.  Not  satisfied 
with  trade  alone,  they  imitated  the  example  of  other  commercial 
societies,  and  aimed  at  obtaining  settlements.  They  acquired  pos<> 
session  accordingly  of  a  large  and  fertile  province  in  the'  southern 
continent  of  America  and  reigned  as  sovereigns  over  some  hundred 
thousand  subjects. 

The  vast  influence  which  the  order  of  Jesuits  acquired  by  all 
these  different  means,  was  constantly  exerted  with  the  most  perni- 
cious effect.  Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  discipline  observed 
by  the  Society  in  forming  its  members,  and  such  the  fundamental 
maxims  in  its  constitution,  that  every  Jesuit  was  taught  to  regard 
the  interest  of  tlie  order  as  the  capital  object  to  which  every  consi- 
deration was  to  be  sacrificed.  This  spirit  of  attachment  to  their 
order,  the  most  ardent  perhaps  that  ever  influenced  any  body  of  men, 
is  the  characteristic  principle  of  the  Jesuits,  and  serves  as  a  key  to 
the  genius  of  their  policy,  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  in  their  senti- 
ments and  conduct. 

As  it  was  essential  to  the  objects  of  the  society,  that  its  members 
should  possess  an  ascendancy  over  persons  of  high  rank  or  of  great 
power ;  the  desire  of  acquiring  and  preserving  such  a  direction  of 
their  conduct  with  greater  facility,  led  the  Jesuits  to  propagate  a 
system  of  relaxed  arid  pliant  morality^  which  accommodates  itself  to 
the  passions  of  men,  which  justifies  their  vices,  which  tolerates 
their  imperfections,  which  authorises^almost  every  action  that  the 
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most  audacious  er  crafty  politician  would  wish  to  perpetfttte  t  iietr 
great  and  leading  maxim  having  uniformly  been,  that  the  end  sane^ 
tified  the  means ;  in  other  'words  that  it  *mas  lawftd  to  do  evil^  that 
good  might  come. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  Order  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  preservation  of  the  papal  authority,  the  Jesuits,  influenced  by 
the  same  principle  of  attachment  to  the  interests  of  their  Society, 
have  been  the  most  zealous  patrons  of  those  doctrines  which  tend 
to  exalt  ecclesiastical  pawer^  on  the  ndfis  of  civil  gaoemment.  They 
have  attributed  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  a  jurisdiction  as  extensive  and 
absolute  as  was  claimed  by  the  most  presumptuous  pontiffs  in  the 
dark  ages.  They  have  contended  for  the  entire  independence  of 
ecclesiastics  on  the  civil  magistrates.  They  have  published  such 
tenets  concerning  the  duty  qf  Opposing  Princes  who  were  enemies  to 
the  CathMc  faith  as  cowUenanced  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and 
tended  to  dissdve  all  the  ties  which  connect  subjects  with  their  rulers* 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority  from  the  zeal 
with  which  it  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  Romish  church  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Reformers,  its  members,  proud  of  this  distinc* 
tion»  have  considered  it  as  their  peculiar  function  to  combat  the  opt-* 
nions  and  to  cheek  the  pr(^ess  of  the  Protestants.  They  have 
made  use  of  every  art,and  have  employed  every  weapon,  against  them* 
They  have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  every  gentle  or  tole- 
rating measure  in  their  favor.  They  have  incessantly  stirred  up 
against  tliem  all  the  rage  of  ecclesiastical  and  civU  persecution. 

Monks  of  other  denominations  have,  indeed,  ventured  to'  teadz 
the  same  pernicious  doctrines,  and  have  held  opinions  equally  in*- 
consistent  with  the  order  and  happiness  of  civil  society  ;  but  they, 
from  reasons  which  are  obvious,  have  either  delivered  such  opinions 
with  greater  reserve,  or  have  propagated  them  with  less  success* 
Whoever  recollects  the  events  which  happened  in  Europe  during 
the  two  centuries  of  their  existence,  will  find  that  the  Jesuits  inay 
justly  be  considered  as  responsible  for  most  of  the  pernicious 
effects  arising  from  that  corrupt  and  dangerous  casuistry,  from 
those  extravagant  tenets  concerning  ecclesiastical  power,  and  frona 
that  intolerant  spirit,  which  were  the  disgrace  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  throughout  that  period,  and  which  brought  so  many  cala* 
mities  upon  civil  society. 
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Such  were  the  laws,  the  polity^  and  genius  of  this  formidable 
Order ;  of  which,  however,  a  perfect  knowledge  has  only  been 
attained  of  late.  Europe  had  observed  for  two  centuries  the 
ambition  and  power  of  the  Order.  But  while  it  felt  many  fatal 
effects  of  these,  it  could  not  fully  discern  the  causes  to  which 
they  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was  unacquainted  with  many  of  the 
singidar^egulations  in  the  political  constitution  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  formed  the  enterprlzing  spirit  of  intrigue  that  distinguished 
its  members,  and  elevated  the  body  itself  to  such  a  height  of 
power.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  with  the  Jesuits  from  their 
first  institution,  not  to  publish  the  7'ules  of  their  order.  These 
they  kept  concealed  as  an  impenetrable  mystery.  They  never 
communicated  them  to  strangers,  nor  even  to  the  greater  part 
of  their  own  members.  They  refused  to  produce  them  when 
required  by  Courts  of  Justice ;  and  by  a  strange  solecism  in 
policy,  the  civil  power  in  different  countries  authorized  or 
connived  at  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  men  whose  con- 
stitution and  laws  were  concealed  witli  a  solicitude  which  alone 
was  a  good  reason  for  having  excluded  them.  During  the  pro- 
secutions which  were  carried  on  against  them  in  Portugal  and 
France,  the  Jesuits  were  so  inconsiderate  as  to  produce  th^ 
mysterious  volumes  of  their  institute.  By  the  aid  of  these  au- 
thentic records,  the  principles  of  their  government  may  be  deli- 
neated, and  the  sources  of  their  power  investigated,  with  a  degree 
of  certainty  and  precision,  which,  previous  to  that  event,  it  was 
impossible  to  attain. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  the  spirit  and  constitution  of  this 
order  rendered  it  early  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  principal  powers 
in  Europe,  and  gradually  brought  on  its  downfal.  The  Emperor 
Charies  V.  saw  it  expedient  to  check  its  progress  in  his  dominions  ; 
It  was  expelled  in  England  by  the  proclamation  of  James  I.  in 
1604;  in  Venice,  in  1606;  in  Portugal,  in  1759;  in  France, 
in  1764;  in  Spain,  and  Sicily,  in  1767  :  and  totally  suppressed 
and  abolished  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  in  1773.' 

I  proceed  to  the  production  of  a  few  of  the  proofs^  which 
^serve  to  establish  the  above  summary,  premising  only  that  the 
mass  of  evidence  from  which  the  following  facts  are  taken  must 

'  The  above  Summary  does  not  wholly  lay  claim  to  originality,  but  has 
already  been  before  the  public,  with  some  variations. 
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be  consulted  for  itself,  before  any  adequate   idea  can  be  formed 

of  the    evils  of   the  institution;    and  first,  as  to  the  cok-^ 

STiTUTiON  AND    KULEs    OF   THE   SOCIETY.      These    may    be 

gathered  from  the  volumes  enumerated  in  <<  Libri  Instituti  Socie- 

tatis   Jesu,''    published  by    the    Jesuits    at    Antwerp   in    1635> 

particularly    from    «  Ccnstitutiones  Societatis  cum  examine  et 

dedarationibus"  in    that    list,  and    from  their  own   account  of 

themselves  printed  in  their  College  at  Prague,   an^  presented  to 

the  Ps^rliameut  of  Paris  in   1757,  entitled  «  Institutum  Socie- 

tatis   Je9u  auctoritate  Congregationis  18."     It  is  here  seen  that 

the   whole    Society    forms    one  universal  monarchy,  of   which 

the  General  is.  the  absolute  head,  a  form  of  government  which 

Pope  Gregory  XIV.  by  his  bull  in  1591  commends  and  confirms. 

The  unlimited  power  of  the  General,  and  his  ample  means  cf 

informing  himself  on  all  that  passes,  have  already  been  noticed. 

He  possesses  entire  control  over  the  person,  conduct,  fortune, 

and  conscience  of  every  member :    he  can  dispense  his  Order 

from  the  three  first  vows,  in   spite  of  tlie  Pope,  and  from  the 

fourth  vow  of  obedience  to  the  Pope,    when  he    sees    fit}    he 

alone  directs  the  classification,  elects  the  Professors,  superintends 

all   the  Colleges,    Universities,   Houses,   and   Missions  i  is  the 

sole  administrator  of  tlie  property  of  the  Society ;  decides  with* 

out  Chapters  or  judicial  forms,  and  independently  of  other  powers, 

a  privilege  confirmed  by  Pope   Gregory  XIIL  in  1582;   changes 

the  constitutions  at  his  discretion,  challenges  unqualified  obedience^ 

dismisses  whom  he   will,  and  when  he  will,  acknowledges  no 

authority  above  him,  spiritual  or  temporal,  decides  all  controversies 

which   can   arise,  makes  contracts    without  the  privity   of  the 

community,  dissolves  all  engagements,  and  nullifies  all  acts  which 

he  disapproves.     It  is  to  him,  and  not  to  God,  that  the  third  and 

fourth  classes  make  their  vows ;  he  may  lawfully  restrain  by  secret 

instructions   the   powers    which    he    gives  publicli/,  and  revoke 

whatever  may  be  done  under  his  express  orders  ;  he   is  the   sole 

judge  in  his  own   cause  and  can   be   cited  before   no  tribunal ; 

every  member,  though  a  Bishop,  or  a  Pope,  is  absolutely  bound  by 

the  Society  and   amenable  to   its   General.      Of  the   members 

there  are  four  classes :  the  first  consists  of  noviciates  or  probationers^ 
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At  secQild  of  approved  disciples,  the  diird  of  coadjutors,  aad  the 
fourth  of  professors  of  all  the  foor  tows*  No  member  can  h^ 
tiie  laws  of  the  Society  have  an  opinion  of  his  own,  as  opposed 
to  the  General,  but  must  pay  the  most  blind  obedience  to  &i» 
commands.  The  Society  at  a  body  gives  aadienticity  to  dl 
comments  and  explanations  of  ib  constitutions,  and  has  prisons  m<^ 
di^l^dent  of  the  secular  authority  in  which  refractor^  luemberfc 
are  pnt  to  death ;  a  right  which  Lain£z  obtained  for  them;  the 
diess  of  the  Order  m^y  be  laid  tfside  by  all  the  classes  and  any 
other  assumed ;  the  Society  binds  other  bodies  and  individuals  to 
Rself  without  being  bound  itself.  It  may  lawfully  receive  men 
of  all  religions,  and  M.  de  Vallory,  ambassador  from  France  fo 
Prussia,  records  the  singular  fact  of  a  Lutheran  raterchant  at 
Hamburgh,  honestly  refusing  to  become  a  Freemason,  alledgin^ 
as  a  reason  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  reveal'wliatever  secret 
it  might  contain  to  a  Jesuit  Who  was  his  confessor. 

The  Jesuits  claimed  exemption  from  tithes  under  a  bull  of 
Gregory  XIU*  who  was  blindly  devoted  to  them,  they  also  claimed 
to  be  exempt  from  the  sacred  office  as  a  matter  of  oiligatioHf  and 
refused  to  pray  in  commoni  In  matters  both  of  faith  and  practice, 
its  members  are  bound  to  obey  the  society  and  not  the  church  : 
indeed  they  have  invariably  opppsed  episcopacy  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  claimed  to  be  independant  of  it.  They  have 
repeatedly  attacked  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  chapters  and  the 
decrees  of  general  councils,  especially  that  of.  Trent,  although 
diey*Were  represented  there  by  two  of  their  principals,  one  of 
whom  was  Laikez  their  general.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  their 
TOW  of  papal  obedience,  the  society  is  by  its  constitution  subject 
to  no  authority  temporal  or  spiritual,  when  it  interferes  with  its 
own  interests,  but  is  wholly  exempt  from  the  laws  and  authority 
^  Popes,  Bishops,  or  Kings,  when  they  oppose  it,  to  all  of  whom 
it  has,  on  such  occasions,  pubGcly  refused  obedience  $  especially 
to  Pof»es  Clement  VIII.  IX.  X.  XI*  XU.  and  XIV.  Popes 
Benedict  XIII.  and  XIV.  and  Innocent  X.  XI.,  XII.  and 
Xlf  L  the  last  of  whom  was  universally  understood  to  have  been 
pcMSoned  by*  the  Jesuits,  against  whom  he  was  meditating  some 
ifrcmg  measure^     It  appropriates  to  and  unites  in  itself,  tlif 
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fights  and  priril^s  of  all  other  societies,  past,  jM*esent  and  eveii 
ftttuxe,  aidiongh  die  last  posttkm  inrolves  an  ateurdtty  in  terms* 
It  cUms  supvemacf  orer  all  other  bodies,  and  may  annul  their 
pmikges  as  belonging  only  to  itself.  Its  vow  of  poverty  is 
the  same  fallacy  as  that  of  papal  obedience,  dnce  it  can  lawfully 
collect  the  largest  wealth  both  real  and  personal,  and  has  ever 
done  so*  One  peculiar  object  of  the  Society  is  to  direct  and  aid 
the  operations  of  tie  InquuUim  where  it  exists,  and  to  exer- 
cise its  several  functions  secretly  in  countries  where  it  is  not 
estaUished,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  government  of 
those  countries ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Xavier  on  landing  at 
Goa,  was  to  establish  the  Inquisition  there. :  an  institution  whose 
great  object  ^'^  know  to  be  the  discovery  and  punishment  of 
heretics,  or  as  we  should  call  them,  protestants,  and  vAick  the 
utme  Pope  «to  hasrtxfived  the  Order  of  Jesuits  has  therrfore  imth 
perfect  cotisistency  reestablished*  In  addition  to  the  recognized 
laws  of  the  Society,  a  sketch  of  the  Secreta  Monita  should  here 
be  given,  but  as  it  would  intamipt  the  course  of  the  narration, 
I  have  thrown  it  into  an  Appendix. 
Second.    The  miseiues  a&isimg  in   all  countries  from 

THEIR  secular  SPIRIT,  CRUEL  PERSECUTIONS,  AND  RESTLESS 
INTRIGUES,  WILL  APPEAR  FROM  THEIR  CONDUCT  WHEREVER 
THET  HAVE  BEEN  TOLERATED,  AND  FROM  THE  PUBLIC  EX* 
PRE8SI0NS     WHICH     HAVE  FOLLOWED  ON    THE     PART    OF     THE 

INJURED.  In  Pcrtugai  where  they  were  first  received,  they 
became  the  entire  directors  of  tiiat  Court,  which  for  a  long  series 
of  years  deUvered  to  them  the  consciences  of  its  princes  and 
the  education  of  its  people,  overwhelmed  them  with  riches 
and  honors,  endowed  rich  Colleges  for  them,  gave  them  up  its 
most  celebrated  Universities,  and  granted  them  the  largest  privi- 
leges (  they  abused  the  confidence  of  those  misguided  monarchsw 
both  in  Portij^  and  Spain  who  trusted  them  most,  deprived  them^. 
of  their  truest  subjects,  disposed  of  the  most  valuable  appoint- 
ments to  their  own  creatuies,  and  overturned  the  schools  in 
Portugal  to  forward  their  ovm  views ;  indeed  so  inq>ortant  >was 
edueation  to  them,  that  when  at  one  time  driven  from  France, 
they.colbctad  its. youth  at  Dole  in  Franche  Conit^  to  educate  it» 
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kwasPortt^  which  opened  the  door  for  flnr  miiniom)  •  afad* 
gaeve  them  esbblishmeiits  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Anietica>  enaUiog* 
them  thus  to  accomplish  their  grand  object  of  founding  a  temporal' 
monarchy :  in  Vain,  for  ages^  did  the  cries  of  the  oppressed  leadl. 
the  Court  of  Lisbon ;  in  rain  did  even  Rome  hersdf  protest, 
against  the  enormities  of  her  own  children  \  ail  gave  way  before 
the  superior  power  and  craft  of  the  Jesuits ;  they  usurped  the 
sovereignty  di  Paraguay,  and  resisted  the  lawful  forices  of  the 
Kingsof  Portugal  andSpain  who  claimed  it.  When  Joseph  of  Portu^ 
gal  could  no  longer  shut  his  eyes  to  facts,  with  which  every  quarter 
of  the  world  rung,  he  ordered  their  expubion,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  two  conspiracies  of  the  Jesuits  against  himself  and.  his 
whole  family  followed^  Long  befoie  this  they  had  supplanted- 
Anthony,  Kmg  of  Portugal,  and  transferred  Ids  Crown  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  compelling  him  to  take  refuge  in  Terceras^  one 
of  the  Azores,  where  they  excited  a  revolt  against  him  and  bc^ 
headed  80  Frenchmen,  and  hung  500  Friars  for  maintaining  his 
rights*  The  cruelties  of  Xavier,  who  was  seht  from  Portugad 
to  the  East  Indies,  are  two  well  known  to  require  notice  \  while, 
mthe  Wlai  Indiei^  the  shvery  in  which  they  held  the  Indians  of 
Paraguay  and  Urti^^a$fi  and  die  atrocities  they  exercised  theie 
are  equally  wdl  established.  1£  Borne  was  the  nursery,  Paris  was  die 
cradle,  of  die  Jesuits,  and  perhaps  no  city  has  smarted  more  f  rom* 
fostering  them.  The  great  pretext  of  the  league  in  Franiee  was 
to  defend  CatholacMm  against  Calvinism ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
conspiracy  of  die  Jesuits,  with  the  sancdon  of  Pope  Sixtus  Vth, 
to  disturb  the  succession  of  die  French  throne  in  favor  of  the 
Cardinal  Bourbon,  a  creature  of  their  own;  and  they  ase,  in  the 
jadgment  of  the  best  historians,  the  authors  of  all  the  miseries, 
and  horrors  which  desohted  France  in  consequence.  The  Pope 
omitted  no  exertion,  sending  Cardinal  Cajetan  into  France  as  his 
legate^  and  atfrigning  him  for  adviser^  the  Jesuits  BeUarmxne  and 
'Tyrriu%  with  orders  to  prevent  the  dection  of  any  Protestant 
King  in  France ;  and  it  was  the  same  Pope  who  joined  the 
Ics^ue  of  the  King  of  Spain  against  England. 

The  Jesuits  College,  at  Paris,  was  proved  to  be  die  great  focus 
of  the  seditions,  and  treasons,  which  then  disturbed  both.die  stabs 
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ifad  the  luttion  i  and  the  ruler  of  the  Jesuits  was  Prefsideht  of  the 
Council  of  Sixteen  which  sat  there,  'and  gsave  the  impulse  to  the 
leagues  formed  in  that  city,  and  throughout  France.  Matthieu 
and  Auger,  both  Jesuits,  were  confefeors  of  Henry  III.  of  France. 
Auger  sought  to  engage  him  in  the  league,  andopenly  boasted  that 
<^  it  was  to  some  purpose  that  he  had  felt  that  monarch's  pulse, 
aoid  taken  the  gauge  of  *  his  conscience/'  Matthieu  wa^  called 
<v  the  Courier  of  the  league,''  from  his  frequent  joumies  between 
Rome  and  Paris,  at  that  fatal  period,  and  the  Pope  supported 
the  leaguers  by  his  money  and  influence:  the  result  of  that 
leagiie  was  the  overthrow  of  Henry  IIL  whose  assassin  was 
undoubtedly  instigated  by  the  Jesuits*  In  the  three  month 
that  Paris  was  besieged,  it  was  supposed  that  100,000  perished 
by  famine  and  war  in  resisting  Henry  IV. 

The  Jesuits  were  incessantly  embroiled  with  the  French 
clergy f  and  those  quarrels  were  a  fertile  source  of  half  the 
afflictions  of  France,  both  in  the  church  and  state,  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  The  Parliaments  and  Universities  of  France 
were  also  engaged  in  incessant  controversies  with  them,  and 
liot  vnfrequently  with  the  monarcbs  who  favored  them,  to  the 
utter  interruption  of  national  concord  and  private  peace.  l£ 
we  turn  to  Germarn/  and  the  n^ghbouring  Principalities,  we  ^li 
find  the  Jesuits  abhorred  wherever  they  were  known.  Lamorman, 
the  Jesfut,  was  the  Confessor  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  H.  whose 
confidence  he  abused.  The  Bishop  of  Angsburgk  was  divested 
by  the  Jesuits  of  his  right  of  visiting  the  University  of  Dittingen  r 
they  appropriated  to  the  Society  the  ridiest  benefices  in  Germany, 
particularly  those  of  the  Monasteries  of  St^  Benedict  and  St. 
Bernard..  Catherine  of  Austria  reposed  her  confidence  in  diem^ 
and  wa»  supplanted  by  them.  Complaints,  the  most  aflRectiKg, 
issued  firom  Vienna  g  and  scarcely  less  sttSung  were  presented 
to  the  Archduke  of  Austria  by  the  States  of  Styriai  Ctmnthia^ 
and  Camicla.  Bavaria  uttered  the  loudest  groans }  and  lAege 
was  not  a  silent  sufierer^  In  Poland  (especially  at  Cractnc  the 
capital)  their  excesses  were  as  revoking  as  elsewhere)  and  their 
cruelties  to  the  Protestants  at  Thorn  will  never  be  fiirgottenr 
Sigiuniuid  ULt  of  Poland)  was  himself  a  Jesuil^     They  wefe 
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expeUed  from  Abjfs^a  bccaus^y  as  the  decree  states^  <^  th^y  noAdr 
died  with  afiairs  of  state.''  In  Japan^  whence  they  were  banished^ 
in  1587,  they  were  accused  by  the  Emperor,  that «  under  prete]i<;e 
of  teaching  the  way  of  salvation,  they  had  united  his  subj^ctf 
against  himselfj  and  taught  them  treason  instead  of  religion :"  and 
CoUado  says,  that  <<  the  consequence  of  their  conduct,  in  Japati^ 
was  that  Christianity  itself  was  abolished  there,  as  wdl  as  ^ 
order  which  gave  such  a  distorted  view  of  it.''  Tliey  wer^ 
expelled  from  Malta,  in  the  17th  century,  because,  among^othefr 
abuses,  they  obtained  the  monopoly  of  corn,  and  starved  the 
island;  and  from  Cochin^  because  they  sought  to  engross  the 
pearl  fishery.  In  China  they  possessed  such  an  influence  over 
the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Cham,  as  to  enjoy  the  power  of  lif^ 
and  death  under  him,  the  disposal  of  civil  oiEces,  and  of  the 
czow«  itself ;  and  it  was  in  his  reign,  they  murdered  the  Cardinal 
de  Toumon  who  was  sent  out. 

In  America  and  Jbia  alike  their  cruelties  outraged  humanity, 
and  the  afiecting  account  of  Palafox  when  writing  to  the  Eling  of 
Spain  and  the  Pope,  will  shew,  that,  in  defiance  of  all  restraint,  and 
.without  respect  either  to  regal  or  episcops^l  authority,  they  had 
/carried  devastation  and  bloodshed  wherever  they  went. 

It  is  stated  in  the  edict  for  their  banishment  from  Bohemia,  m 
1618,  that  <<  they  had  incited  assassins  to  murder  kings,  interfered 
.with  afllaira  of  state,  and  been  the  (authors  (^all  the  miseries  qfJBohe^ 
miaJ*  Indeed  the  severe  persecution  raised  by  them  against  the 
Protestants  at  Prague,  hardly  yields  to  any  single  persecution  of  p»^ 
ganism,  and  it  was  merely  to  obtain  the  property  of  its  victims. 
The  proclamation  of  the  Duchy  of  BouiUon,  in  the  Low  Couok 
tries,  may  also  be  consulted,  as  well  as  that  of  Brabant^  The  States 
of  Venice  ejected  them  after  a  patient  endurance  of  die  worst  of 
evils,  and  publicly  protested  against  them :  at  Chambery,  they  were 
foibiddeo  to  educate  youth :  and  Victor  Amadeua,  the  King  of 
Sardinia^  issued  a  similar  prohibition,  a  line  of  conduct  which  forms 
-a  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  present  Eling  of  Sardinia,  who, 
from  late  intelligence,  has  recalled  the  Order  and  means  to  establish 
a  college  and  novicbte  at  Turin,  which  facts  assume  greater  impor- 
iaacefrom  the  circumstance  of  the  whole  state  of  Genoa  beiqg  un« 
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^rstood  to  have  been  lately  ceded  to  this  moriarch.     At  Canstanii^ 

itwple  their  conduct  excited  the  greatest  cominotions»  where  they 
yaised  a  persecution  against  Christianity  itself  to  further  their  own 

purposes,  and  the  like  at  Naxia  in  the  Archipelago.  In  Bussia^ 
generally,  their  conduct  was  indefensible,  especially  at  lUga.  They 
were  at  length  expelled  from  Moscow,  the  capital  of  Moscovy,  whose 
Grand  Duke  they  deposed,  with  great  bloodied,  for  a  creature  of 
Iheir  own.  Their  excesses  throughout  Italy ,  particularly  in  Genoa^, 
can  only  be  adverted  to ;  nor  can  more  be  said  of  then-  operations 
in  Antwerpy  Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Flanders  generally. 
-  The  great  object  of  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in 
Savoy,  was  the  confiscation  of  their  froperty  in  order  to  endow  the 
Colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  at  once  the  plotters  and  actors  in 
dnt  frightful  tragedy,  uqderZ^ines  their  general,  and  with  the 

•  sanction  of  the  Pope,  who,  himself,  instigated  Emanuel,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  (himself  a  Jesuit)  to  persecute  his  subjects,  and  supplied 
tim  with  money  for  the  purpose ',  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  car«- 
na^  extended  to  Switzerland,  and  the  Jesuit  Possevin  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  forces.     (See  De  Thou.) 

WiA  respect  to  the  atrocities  of  the  Duke  of  ALva  against  the 
Fn^tants  in  the  Lcnp  Countries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Jesuits  had  their  share  in  them  *,  but  as  historians  are  divided  as  to 

.  the  amount  of  that  share,  it  must  be  left  to  themselves,  and  to  those 
who  were  not  of  their  Order  to  divide  the  responsibility  between 

.  them.  The  Jesuits  were  favoured  by  the  Dukes  of  Guise,  under 
Francis  II. ;  they  publicly  boasted  of  the  friendship  of  Catherine 
ide  Medicis,  who,  indeed,  espoused  their  cause  whh  the  greatest 
warmth,  and  under  whose  immediate  eye  and  influence  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  is  knowri  to  have  been  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted. Louis  XIV.  had  three  Jesuit  -confessors,  Annat,  La 
Chaize,  and  Le  Tellior,  and  this  may  help  to  explain  that  foul  act 
of  his  reign,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  Annat  grossly 
abused  his  confidence  in  the  affair  of  the  Formulary.  The  Journal 
of  Orsane,  and  a  Memoir  of  Cardinal  de  NoaiUes,  leave  no  doubt 
of  this  monarch  having  himself  taken  the  four  vows  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  furtheranoe  of  their  objects,  the  Jesuits  have  had  clandestine 
printing  presses  in  almost  all  the  countries  where  they  have  beei^ 
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fccmed.  With  respect  to  their  boasted  mhihnSf  these  had  no 
other  abjoct  than  their  own  enrichmenty  and  the  eztensioa  of  dieir' 
Societf.  By  seeking  only  their  own  aggrandixement,  and  exciting 
pdific  disturbances,  diey  rendered  Christianity  utterly  odious  in  the 
▼ast  empire  of  Japan ;  while  their  enormittes  in  China  Proper  haw 
taught  a  caudon  diere  which  operates  to  this  hour.  It  was,  pes^ 
hapsy  the  alliance  of  commerce  widi  those  missions^  which  at  once 
rendered  them  die  most  fertile  source  of  their,  wealthy  and  of  their 
profligacy ;  and  the  commerce  of  Christians  has  therefore  dnoe 
been  a  source  of  alarm,  where  it  ought  only  to  hare  ensofed  con« 
fidence  and  esteem. 

Third,  {  would  next  advert  to  dieir  infamous  practices  in 
attemptingtheliTesof  sovereigns  hosdle  to  their  views.  Thereiga 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  aflbrds  a  succesdoa  of  their  plots :  Pttrsona 
and  Campion  the  Jesuits  first  stirred  up  sedition  and  revolt.  The 
latter,  with  Sherwin  and  Bryaa^  were  convicted  on  the  drawpst' 
evidence  in  1581.  Panons,  who  escaped  to  Rome,  never  ceased 
for  eighteen  years  to  tibel  dK  first  personages  of  En^and,  and  dis« 
turb  the  pubUc  tranquillity :  his  intercepted  letters  prove  his  activity 
in  die  invasion  intended  for  us,  andhe  strove  to  excite  rBitifunft  in 
Ei^land  to  £»ror  theattempt,  invariably  representing  die  Qn^cn  aa 
:m  usurper  and  an  heretic.  In  1584Parri  was  executed,  who  coo- 
liBSsed  diathehadbeenmstigated  first  by  Palmioa  Jesuit 4ttVeniec^ 
afterwards  by  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons,  and  finally  by  those  of  PiariSy 
to  assassinate  the  Queen,  the  last  of  whom  took  his  confcssiOii» 
and  gave  him  die  sscraiaent  on  his  devotiog  himself  to  that  act. 
Crichton  a  Jesuit  who  had  been  trying  in  Scodand,  in  vain,  to  en* 
gage  the  King  with  die  Pope  and  King  of  Spsin  to  dednone  Bii* 
eabeth,  persuaded  Bousse  (whowasan  agent  of  Spain  in  discri^ 
bttting  money  in  Scotland)  to  assassinate  her,  but  without  eflect. 
The  Parliament  in  I5S5  passed  an  Act  forbidding  all  petsooa  to 
harbour  Jesuits,  Elizabeth  wrote  with  her  own  hand  to  Henry m. 
of  France,  after  die  oonsphacy  against  her  life,  informing  him  diat 
the  Jesuits  had  contrived  it,  n  who,"  says  she,  ^  hold  it  sneiitoiiotta 
to  kill  a  sovereign  whom  the.  Pope  hzM  dqwsed,"  and  she  then 
warns  lum  against  th«n,  and  he  would  have  done  well  if  he  bad 
observed  her  caudon* 
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r  aamett:lasid0d>  here  in  1585*  wkh  the  tttleef  Prorinciatof  tin 
finglish^  Jesuits  i  he  frequently  passed  imder  difimnt  names  ^  hia 
$r8t  i>bject  wiis  to  forwarxl  the  attempts  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who 
in  conceit  with  Pope  Sixtu^  V*  fitted  outihe  grand  Armada,  con* 
sistiAg.of  one  hundfed  and  fifty  lai^e  ships,  of  which  scarcdy  foKty 
ever  revisited  Spain.;  this  failing,  the  Jesuits  had  recourse  toother* 
acts  of  treason,  and  it  was  obsenred  by  the  judges  on  Gametes 
tnal,.  that  from  the  Aarrival  pf  the  Jesuits  in  ^^and,  they  had  let 
iiew  yesFS  pass  in  which  diey  had  not  undertaken  some  new  con» 
piracy  tending  to  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  18th  Oct. 
1591,  Elizabeth  published  her  famous  declaration  against  the  Je«r 
8iuts»  in  which^  alter  describing  at-  length  the  designs  of  Spain  and 
Rome,  she  says  that  she  ha^  «  the  most  nndoubced  information* 
that  the  Jesuits  £orm  the  nests  and  lurking  places  of  dtose  who  am 
in  lebellion  against  her  person  and  government,  that  dieif  General 
had  hknself  been  to  Spain  and  armed .  its  King  against  her,  that 
laisons  who  taii^;ht  among  them  and  was  die  General  of  the  English' 
seimnary  at  Rome  had  done  the  same,  an4  that  the  Jesuits  as  a  So-r 
qely,  had  been,  die  life  and  90ul  of  the  armies  which  had  been  rai« 
atd^^^ainst  EnghndJ'  In  1S92,  Patrick  Cullen  at  the  instigation 
of  JHMt,  a  Jesuit,  foom  whom  he.  had  first  received  absolution  and 
tte  ^sacnunent,  -came  to  England  to  assassinate  Elizabeth.  He  be-; 
gan  by  dispersing  a  book  written  %  Creswell  the  Jesuit  to  prove 
that  it  was  permitted  by  the  law  and  acceptable  to  God  to  remove 
pnaces  hostile  to  the  Romish  Church.  This  MKng,  Holt  in  1594 
rsieed  a  .new  conspiracy,. and  oonfessed  and  gave  the  sacrament  to 
die  assassins,  some  of  whom  being  discovered  suftved  punishment. 
InlSOS,  theJeauitWalpole  employed  Squire  for  the  same  purpose, 
poeparing  htm  in  tlie.same  way,  all  which  was  first  proved,  and 
then  confessed  by  Squire  himself* 

In  lfi98  ihe  Jesuits  under  the.sanctimi  of  iCatdinal  Cajetan  (en* 
titled  the  Protector  of  the  OathoUc  religion  in  England)  sought  to 
bsing.  the  Catholic  .Church  .in  England  under  Blackwell  a  Jesuit^ 
.with  the  title  of  Arch«priest,  and  under  deputies  of  their  own 
choice,  to  the  Subversion  of  the  Catholic  episcopacy,  to  which  at* 
Mnpt  the  English  clergy  opposed  themselves,  and  grievous  divisk>ns 
were  the  consequence.    The  English  seminary  at  Rome,  from 
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wUdtdda  project  emanated^  >rat  founded  hj  lhe  fambu6[Car4m4 
^Uen»  ao,£nglith  Jestti|»  and  itaobjeet  vnA  the  training  of  studeota 
who  might  pasa  orer  into  Englaod^  oppose  heresf^  and  femebt  dU 
Tiaiofi.  In  1601^  Winter  and  Tetoiond  the  Jesuitsj  were  sent  to 
Spftifl  by  Garnetty  the  English  Provincial.  The  king  at  the  request 
asfed  hj  the  intrigues  of  Cresswell  the  Jesuit,  ei^ged  to  raise  an 
army  against  England,  and  to  give  three  miUionSi  widi  which  Gar<i» 
oett  might  excite  revolt  in  the  interior  (a  worthy  oflke  for  an  eccle- 
siastical provii^dal !  )•  Garnett  obtained  two  bulls,  one  addressed  to 
the  clergy  and  the  other  to  the  people,  in  which  the  Queen  was 
called  by  opprobrious  names,  and  it  was  ordered  that,  in  case  of 
^  deatif  no  oqe  should  be  proclaimed  who  would  not  both  tolerate 
Popery^  and  alio  swear  to .  protect  it  with  aU  his '  power.  The 
Queen  by  her  proclamation  of  15th  Nov.  1602,  says  diat  ^  the 
^uits  bad  fomented  the  plots  against  her  person,  excited  her  sub* 
|ecta  to  revoltj^  provoked  foreign  princes  to  compass  her  death,  ea»» 
gaged  in  all  affiurs  of  state,  and  by  their  language  and  writings  had 
undertaken  0  dispose  of  her  crown.'' 

In  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Pope  in  this  reign,  and  preserved 
by  deThoui  it  is  said  that  <<  their  political  ambition  had  set  a  price 
upon  kingdoms,  and  put  up  crowns  to  sale,  that  they  had  libelled 
the  magistracy,  written  seditious  letters,  and  published  many 
volumes  against  the  legitimate  succession  of  the  throne.'' 

.  Lucius  enumerates  five  sqxivate  con^iracies  of  the  Jesuita  against 
James  I.  before  he  had  reigned.a  year,  and  the  King  in  fait  own 
procbmatkm  of  22d  February  1604,  does  the  same,  and  names 
the  Jesuits  who  fomented  diem. 

That  the  Jesuits  were  die  soul  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  no  man 
can  doubt,  who  consults  either  die  <<  Acdo  in  proditores''  drawn  up 
by  our  own  Judges,  the  «  State  Triab"  of  that  time,  the  history 
'^  De  Thou,  or  die  Jendies  crimimeU  de  I^exe  MajeOL  It  is  by 
diese  documents  incontestahly  proved,  diat  the  con^irators  began  by 
consulting  with  Gamett  die  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  decision 
was  the  great  bond  of  their  union,  for  cementing  which  the  Jesmt 
Gerard  confessed  them,  gave  them  the  sacrament,  and  administered 
the  most  solemn  oath;  diat  they  were  dien  consigned  to  the  care 
of  Tesmond  the  Jesuit^  who  dinected  diem,  and  prevented  them* 
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from  going  back }  that  while  the  plot  was  in  progress,  Garnett 
constdted  with  Baudouin  a  brothor  Jesuit  in  the  Low  CouatrieSf 
in  order  that  upon  the  first  explosion  a  descent  might  be  made  upoir 
England ;  that  as  soon  as  the  plot  was  detected,  Garnett  and  his 
brother  Jesuit  Hall,  (otherwise  Oldcom)  fled;  that  before  they 
were  executed  they  admitted  their  guilt,  although  they  had  at  first 
denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  and  that  the  Jesuits  immediately  honored 
them  with  the  name  of  martyrs,  although  punished  for  a  crime  the 
bare  recital  of  which  orerwhelms  us  with  horror.  From  Winter's 
confession  it  appears  that  the'King  was  first  solidted  <<  to  read  tie 
penal  lam^  and  to  admit  Catholics  into  the  rank  of  his  other  subjects  J* 
When  Guy  Fawkes  was  examined  before  the  Council,  he  said,  «  he 
toas  mooed  only  for  religion  and  conscience  sake^  defying  tie  King 
to  be  his  kmfid  sooereigny  in  respect  he  wtsan  heretic**  And  Sir 
Everard  Digby  declared  that  his^  <<  first  motive  was,  not  ambitixm 
or  discontent,  but  the  cause  of  religion  which  alonCf  seeing  itkqi 
at  the  stake,  he  resolved  to  neglect  in  that  behalf  his  estatCj  his  life^ 
his  name,  his  memory,  his  posterity  and  aU  worldly  feUdky  xohatst^ 
ever***  See  State  Trials,  Vol.  2,  p.  187.  James  in  a  proclamation 
of  10th  June  1610  (given  at  length  by  Lucius)  again  enumerates 
the  pbts  against  his  life,  declares  «  that  his  parliament  had  de^ 
mandedofhim  Uie  revival  and  execution  of  the  ancient  laws  against 
Jesuits  and  Romish  Priests,  and  that  he  owed  it  to  his  conscienoe, 
his  honor  and  his  safety  to  comply  widi  their  wishes ;"  and  it  is  by 
this  document  of  State  that  he  decreed  the  oath  of  allegiance  whidk 
the  Jesuits  shortly  e^er  procured  to  jbe  condemned  by  the  Pope^ 
In  the  time  of  Charles  L  tlie  Jesuits  united  with  the  Puritans,  Ran* 
ters  and  Seekers,  in  order  to  further  their  object  of  dividing  the  na- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  Popery  :  they  preached  in  the 
pulpits  of  the  Independants,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  army  which 
overawed  tlie  Parliament  and  forced  it  to  destroy  the  King*  For 
proof  on  this  point  I  refer  toPrynpe's  mbmorable  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  December  1648,  printed  at  leiq^th.  in  the 
Parliamentary  History  of  England,  and  to  «  Foxes  and  Firebrands^" 
■a  work  which  appeared  soon  after  the  civil  wars.  See  also  for 
much  valuable  evidence  on  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  through  the 
whole  reign  of  Cliarl^s  I.    Prynne's  «  Hidden  Works  of  Darkness" 
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ind  his  <<  Rome's  Mststerpiece,  or  the  grand  conspiracy  of  die  Fope 
and  his  Jesuitical  instruments  to  re-establish  popery  in  England^**  in 
vrhich  works  it  is  well  known  that  he  produces  some  yery  strikmgy 
and  hitherto  unanswered,  facts  to  prove  that  the  Protestant  massacre 
in  Ireland,  and  the  <Usturbances  which  foUowed  in  England,  were  to 
be  referred  to  the  Jesuits,  particularly  to  Cuneus  the  Pope's  Nundo» 
aiid  Cardinal  Barberini.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  Pope  Urbaii 
VIII.  transmitted  a  bull  to  Stillington,  the  Vice  Provincial  of  the 
Order  of  the  Jesuits,  in  which,  after  setting  forth  that  there' was 
then  good  hope  cfthe  revival  of  the  Catholic  came  in  England^  and 
the  exHnetion  of  the  Protestant  faiih  «<  which  ,"  says  he,  «  om 

THE  ilUTHOEITT  OF  OUR  HOLT  ChaIR  IS  MERE  HERESY,"  he  COm-  - 

xnands  that  all  good  CathoKcs  should  be  aiding  in  that  war  widi 
their  persons  and  property,  and  receive  various  indulgences,  such 
as  power  of  releasing  others  fiom  purgatory,  and  of  eating  fish  at 
prohibited  times,  and  if  he  should  be  killed,  of  being  placed  hi  die 
martyrology* 

It  will  be  wen  to  consult  the  important  memorial/ which  was 
presented  by  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  to  King  James  II.  for  bringing 
in  Popery,  upon  which  that  misgmded  Prince  acted  as  long  as  the 
people  of  England  would  permit  him  \  this  memorial  was  printed 
in  i690  by  Dr.  Gee,  Chaplain  to  King  William.  As  late  as  the 
leign  of  George  I.  we  find  the  Jesuits  pursuing  the  same  course, 
and  both  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament  reported  diat  the  evi- 
dence examined  by  them  on  die  conspiracy  of  Plunket  and  Layer 
had  satisfactorily  shewn  that  it  had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of 
die  King,  the  subversion  of  the  laws,  and  the  crowning  of  die 
Popish  Pretender,  and  they  state  that  <<  Plunket  was  bom  at  Dub- 
lin, and  bred  up  at  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Vienna."  See  di«r 
Report  and  the  whole  evidence  at  lengdi  in  the  State  Trials. 

The  doctrine  of  dethroning  hostile  monarchs  was  taught  and 
acted  upon  by  die  Jesuits  from  their  origin :  diis  was  called  by  die 
Abb£  PuceUe  (in  reporting  to  die  Parliament  the  affair  of  Jou- 
vency)  ^  the  original  sin  of  the  Society.**  In  the  Parliament  of 
Brittany  in  1717,  it  was  stated  that  <<  this  doctrine  had  been  inva- 
riably maintained  by  the  Jesuits  and  that  nothing  could  induce 
diem  to  change  it."    Their  fundamental  maxim  ist  that  the  So- 
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iiictj'h'ixtdeptnd&at  of  evety  person  f  shall  pay  no  Impotts  even, 
iior  the  national  defence*  «nd  that  the  secular  powers  cannot  en- 
force them  without  pain  of  excommunication  and  malediction  ^ 
that  the  Pope  has  power  to  excommunicate  Kings*  to,  free  their 
subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their 
sceptree  and  states }  for»  being  charged  by  the  University  of  Paris 
widi  holding  this  pestilent  tenet,  they  were  so  far  from  denying 
it,  that  in  their  apology  written  with  great  deliberation  in  1595, 
by  the  general  advice  of  the  whole  Society,  entitled  « la  verit6 
d^fendue,'*  they  stoutly  defend  it,  and  say,  <<  If  a  King  employ 
bis  power  to  do  evil  there  is  no  way  to  bridk  and  restrain  him  but 
by  mixpmor  power,  for  which  cause  the  sword  has  been  put  in 
foioe  against  the  persons  of  many  kings  and  in  various  kingdoms." 
Now  as  to  what  shall  be  evil  in  a  King,  there  can  be  no  greatet 
in  a  Jesuit's  eye  than  his  heretical  opposition  to  the  Romish  &itb« 
See  on  this  point  Bellarmine  tlie  Jesuit  in  1  Controv.  Lib.  S« 
cap.  5^  and  also  in  his  tractat*  de  exemptione  dearie  where  he 
maintains  that  all  the  clergy  of  the  French  King's  realm  are  ex* 
empted  from  subjection  to  their  secular  Prince,  the  Pope  alone 
being  their  rightful  lord. 

'  H^vy  in.  of  France  was  assassinated  by  Clement  a  Jesuit  im 
]SS9u  His  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jesuits,  had  been  their  expnU 
sion  from  Bourdeaux,  which  he  had  only  determined  on  with 
the  advice  of  his  parliament.  The  Jesuits  not  only  provoked  this 
act,  but  praised  it  highly  both  in  their  public  asaemhlies  and  writ- 
ings. When  Henry  IV.  was  proclaimed,  who  was  then  a  heretic 
(or  Protestant),  and  who  had  previously  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisiuon  (see  De  Thou),  the  Jesuits  excited 
die  general  rebellion  against  him  which  lias  alrestiy  been  noticed, 
nor  was  Paris  itself  in  a  situation  to  acknowledge  its  greatest  and 
best  kin^  for  five  years.  The  Jesuit  Matdueu  induced  the  Coun-% 
cil  of  Sixteen  in  tliis  interval  to  sign  an  absolute  cession  of  the 
kingdom  of  France  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  «  In  this  pestilent 
•diool,"  says  the  -  University  of  Paris,  <<  the  three  assassins  who 
attempted  die  life  of  Henry  IV.,  viz.  Barriere,  Chastel,  and  Ra« 
vailiac,  were  trained,  all  of  whom  had  been  previously  instructed 
hy  the  Jesuits^Varade^  Gueret,  Guignardiand  d'Aubigny/'    Cou» 
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ibette  dbews  that  the  Jesuits,  pnpand  chatnbert  pafdally  dukeotdi 
mto  which  the  appearances  of  infernal  beings  were  intfoduced,  and 
ccmtiived  other  devices  by  which  the  minds  of  dieir  disciples  were 
wxxMigfat  np  from  the  contempladon  of  scenes  of  horror  to  the 
oommission  of  acts  of  horror.  Barriere,  when  he  had  resohred  to 
assassinate  Henry  IV«,  consulted  Aubry>  a  Paris  rector  (flioagh 
not  a  Jesuit),  who  praised  him  much  for  his  intention,  and  sent 
him  to  the  Jesuit  Varade,  who  told  him  it  was  a  Aofy  deedf  ex«. 
horted  him  to  be  finn,  to  confess  and  receive  the  sacnunent,  and 
then  gave  him  his  benediction :  he  accordingly  communicated  on 
the  next  day  at  the  Jesuit^  College,  and  told  his  intention  to  the' 
Jesuit  Commolet,  who  said-  bis  design  was  highly  pious  and  meri- 
torious. He  was  seized  at  Melun  before  he  had  made  an  actual 
attempt.  These  facts  were  published  by  the  University  and  Par^ 
liament  of  Paris.  Chastel  was  brought  up  at  the  J Auits*  College* 
He  admitted  that  he  had  been  trained  by  Gueret,  one  of  theiif 
priests,  and  had  been  often  in  the  chambers  of  meditation ;  diat 
the  Jesiuts  had  assured  htm  it  was  praiseworthy  to  kiH  a  king  who 
was  out  of  the  Church,  and  who  therefore  ought  neither  to  be 
obeyed  nor  held  for  king  until  the  Pope  should  approve  him^ 
being  adced  if  this  was  the  common  opinion  of  the  Jesuits,  he  said 
that  it  was.  He  failed  in. his  attempt  on  the  King,  who,  stooping 
at  the  moment  of  the  blow,  received  it  in  his  mouth.  After  thie 
attempt  the  Parliament  erected  a  pillar  with  an  inscription  refeiw 
ring  the  attempt  xo  the  Society,  which  is  called  <•  a  school  o£ 
impiety,  which  inculcated  publicly  the  destruction  of  kings.'*  Ifr 
was  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings-  which  followed  on  this  at* 
tempt,  that  an  infamous  treatise  was  found  in  their  College  in  Ae 
faand«writing  of  Guignard,  a  professor  of  Jesuits,  in  which  after 
highly  extolling  the  Protestant  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
the  murder  of  Henry  III.,  he  says,  that  <•  if  their  present  Nenr 
could  not  be  deposed  without  war,  war  must  be  levied,  and 
that  if  that  could  not  be,  that  he  must  be  killed/'  RavaiUac 
suoeeeded  but  too  well  in  his  attempt  on  this  unhappy  mcmaupch^ 
who  had  Cotton,  a  Jesuit,  for  his  confessor.  He  evinced  through- 
out IttS  examination,  that  the  act  he  had  committed  was  an  afiair 
oi^aiscienee.    The  University  of  Paris,  as  well  as  the  historians 
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4of  liie  tiiile^  Opttlf  fef er  his  crime  to  the  inHtteiite  arid  iiutructiMs 
of  the  Jesuits*  It  was  preceded,  and  as  it  were  prepared,  by  the 
puUic  serhions  of  their  principal,  Commolet,  in  dne  of  whidi  he 
said,  ^  we  want  an  Ehud,  (the  first  Regicide  mentioned  in  scrip* 
ture),  be  he  monk,'  soldier,  or  shepherd,  it  signifies  not,  we  want 
an  Ehud."  The  work  of  the  Jesuit  Mariana,  <<  de  Rege  et  Regis 
institutione,''  s^peared  shortly  before  the  King's  murder,  wherein 
(among  other' detestable^  maxims)  he  stiles  regicide  ^  a  laudable, 
gbrious,  and  heroic  act,''  and  laments  that  so  few  devote  them- 
selves to  such  a  noble  work»  Ravaillac  on  his  examination  ac- 
cused d'Aubigny  ^  Jesuit,  who  being  confironted  with  him, 
denied  that  he  had  ever  seen  him,  but  on  Ravaillac  proving  that 
lie  had,  d'Aubigny  replied  that  «  God  had  granted  to  some  die 
gift  of  tongues,  to  others  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  that  he  had 
g^panted  to  him  the  gift  of  forgetting  confessions."  See  Jesuites 
criminels  de  Leze  majesty.  The  Jesuits  assassinated  William 
Prince  of  Orange,  in  1584.  The  murderer  advised  with  four 
Jesuits  before  he  acted,  who  assured  him  that  if  he  should  die  in 
the  attempt  they  would  place  him  in  the  rank  of  martyrs.  See 
Fasquier's  Recherdies  de  la  Fnuice,  and  Moreri.  They  attempted 
the  life  of  Louis  XV.,  for  having  imposed  silence  on  the  polemics 
of  thar  order,  and  their  attempts  on  the  King  of  Portugsd  were 
noticed  under  anodier  head. 

.  foprth.   i  come  now  to  the  moral  doctrines  of  tbe 
Jesuits  which  will  best  explain  their  practice. 

The  system  of  morals  openly  maintained  and  taught  by  them, 
was  any  thing  but  tlie  system  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  any  church 
which  professes  to  be  founded  on  its  authority.  They  offered  to 
the  great  and  powerful  the  bait  of  a  doctrine  accommodated  to  their 
vices,  and  avowedly  permitting  the  indulgence  of  every  passion. 
There  is  no  moral  truth  which  they  have  not  corrupted,  nor  any 
maxim  which  could  serve  their  purpose,  however  profligate  and 
irreli^ous  in  itself,  which  they  have  not  maintained.  Pope  Alex^ 
ander  VII.  who  was  at  one  time  their  patron,  confesses  at  another, 
that  <<  their  opinions  are  only  fit  to  dissolve  all  Christian  disci^ 
pline,  and  to  destroy  the  souls  of  men^  their  unbridled  licentious* 
ness,"  he  adds,  <<  lias  introduced  into  morality  a  method  of  ests^ 
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bK4^  Qpisiooft'dftogctfaftr  contiary  to  ertagtSkai  timpUcitjr,  tuid 
to  die  tenets  of  antiquity  i  in  short,  such  a  casmstry  as,  if  it  should 
ever  be  generally  acted  ttpon»  would  produce  the  extreme  of  cor- 
ruption in  practice.''  The  Clergy  of  Pans  observe,  «<  this  system 
does  not  merely  corrupt  the  manners,  but  pothUes  their  source  tmd 
Jmmtain^  whidi  is  far  worse ;  our  nature/'  say  they,  « tending 
constantly  to  evil,  is  hardly  restrained  but  by  the  dread  of  the  law : 
remove  but  this  barrier  and  the  passions  flame  out  without  control ; 
so  that  there  is  no  difference  between  permitting  vice  and  rendering 
mil  w$en  viciom/*  It  was  the  great  Pascal,  however,  in  his  cele- 
brated Provincial  Letters,  who  was  more  formidable  to  this  part  of 
dieir  system  than  any  other.  In  1657,  however,  the  Jesuits  pub* 
lished  their  celebntfed  <<  Apology  for  the  Casuists,**  a  work  of  die 
most  in£amous  deacripdon,  justifying  vice,  murder,  lebeUion,  and 
all  that  tends  to  the  depravation  or  destruction  of  the  race  $  this 
work  they  openly  avowed  as  their  own,  and  in  it,  revenge,  false 
honor,  illicit  pleasure,  self4ove,  pride,  sedition,  and  murder,  with 
every  passion  of  our  corrupted  nature,  are  justified,  while  the  sacra- 
ments are  profaned,  the  ministry  is  vilified,  and  all  antiquity  is  de- 
spised;  Of  the  same  class  was  the  work  of  Lamy,  the  Jesuit,  en- 
titled, <<  A  Course  of  Theology/'  and  published  with  the  sanction 
of  his  superiors ;  amoi^  other  horrible  maxims  was  this,  ^  die 
religious  may  kill  those  who  attack  their  honor,  they  are  even 
obl^ed  to  this,  when  the  credit  of  their  whole  Order  would  svfier 
.if  they  did  not  $  as  when  one  threatens  to  publish  their  own  crimes 
ot  those  of  their  Order,  when  there  is  no  other  way  of  preventing 
it,  as  it  seems  there  is  not  if  the  slanderer  is  about  to  accuse  the 
Older  or  the  individual  before  persons  of  eminence."  This  work 
was  fbUowed^.  in  1664,  by  one  written  with  the  sancdon  of  the 
superiors  of  die  Order,  by  Moya,  a  Jesuit,  the  confessor  of  the 
Qmen  Mother  of  Spain,  though  professing  to  be  by  Guimenaeus. 
This  woric  was  dewgnattd  by  a  Parisian  Divine,  as  « the  common 
sewer  of  every  sort  of  profligacy,"  and  die  Faculty  of  Theology,  in 
CQodtmning  it,  declare  that  dieir  «  respect  for  decency  must  pA- 
,  vsnt  their  censuring  the  abominations  which  appeared  on  the  sub- 
ject of  chastity/'  In  this  book,  murder,  theft,  simony,  usury,  and 
oduf  crimes  fMch  must  not  be  named,  are  authorized :  and  M. 
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fiarlay  say$>  ^  it  contains  whaterer  the  most  Iqom  miuda  kail  ^iM. 
eoYered  in  a  century,  and  whatever  had  ttU  then  escaped  the  wicked-^ 
ness  of  men.'*  Bauni's  <<  Somme  des  pech^s/'  was  a  book  of  thtf 
same  class,  but  publicly  owned  and  defended  by  the  Society.  It 
was  proscribed  by  the  Mantes  Convocation,  as  <<  exciting  to  licen«- 
tiousness,  and  the  corruption  of  all  good  morak,  as  violating  na« 
tural  justice  and  the  rights  of  man,  excusing  blasphemy,  usury,  and 
almost  all  other  sins,  as  things  of  no  criminality/'  Berruyer,  the 
Jesuit,  whose  works  were  publicly  convicted  of  blasphemy,  and 
condemned  by  Benedict  XIII.  and  Clement  XIII.,  was  yet  defended 
and  protected  by  the  Society  in  defiance  both  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  State.  All  these  and  many  other  censures  of  their  relaxed 
morality,  down  to  1722,  appeared  in  vain}  no  pernicious  doctrine 
was  retracted,  but  all  were  successively  defended,  and  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  Casnediy  a  Jesuit,  published  in  Portugal 
five  folio  voliunes  of  divinity,  in  which  he  made  the  worst  use  of 
such  frightful  doctrines,  expressly  teaching  that,  at  the  last  day,  it 
shall  be  said  by  the  sovereign  judge,  ^  Come  ye  blessed  who  have 
murdered  and  blasphemed,  &c.  since  you  believed  that  you  were 
f^ht  in  doing  so  I !  I**  As  late  as  that  period,  and  indeed  to  the  ^ 
end  of  dieir  existence,  they  adhered  to  their  original  errors  doctri- 
aal  and  practical,  quoted  their  most  corrupt  supporters,  and  proved 
diat  they  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  worst  specimens  of  their 
faith  which  had  ever  appeared.  They  opposed  morality  as  at  war 
with  their  system,  and  when  the  Council  of  Trent  would  have  re^ 
ibrmed  the  Church  of  Rome,  Lainez  their  General,  who  was  sent 
diere  by  the  Pope,  openly  denied  that  it  needed  reform,  and  con- 
tended that  Christ  having  authority  to  dispense  from  all  laws,  thcf 
Pope  his  vicar  possessed  the  same  \  and  Hervet,  a  Cadudic,  in  hisi 
account  of  what  passed  at  the  Council,  observes  that  '<  the  Jesuits 
had  from  their  origin  resolved  to  flatter  the  vices  of  the  Popes  affd 
their  Court."  It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  principles  like  these* 
tlieir  conduct  should  correspond ;  their  immoralities  in  Baivana^ 
even  as  reported  and  defended  by  themselves,  cannot  come  before 
the  public  eye.  See  <<  Histoire  des  Religieux  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Jesu."  In  Spain,  under  pretence  of  practising  penitence,  they  esta* 
Uished  Societies  of  Flagellants  of  bodi  sexes,  who  appeased  not 
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only  in'tfaeir  CUurches  but  in  their  public  pTOce$8ion8,  and  com* 
pelted  the  Council  of  Salamanca  by  its  decree  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
practices.  Decency  alike  forbids  the  mention  of  the  causes  which 
<led  to  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits'  College  in  Milan.  In  China, 
the  Bishop  of  Nankin,  in  1748,  publicly  complained  to  Pope  Bene** 
diet  XrV.,  that  Father  Joseph,  the  superior  of  that  mission,  had 
for  eight  years  prostituted  the  solemn  acts  of  Confession  and  Ab- 
sohidon  of  Females,  as  well  as  the  Administration  of  the  Sacrament 
itself,  to  such  purposes  of  vice  as  cannot  be  enumerated  here,  but 
the  Letter  is  given  in  the  <<  Remarks  of  a  Portugueze  on  the  Me- 
morial of  the  Jesuits,"  published  in  1758.  Father  Benzi,  a  Jesuit, 
publicly  defended  <<  les  attouchemens  mamillaires,"  practised  by 
their  confessors. 

In  China,  they  allied  the  religion  of  Jesus  with  all  the  heatheii 
abominations  of  Qonfucius.  In  Malabar  they  authorized  and  prac- 
dsed  the  grossest  superstitions  and  the  vilest  indecencies.  In  Chio, 
they  were  Mahometans,  and  assisted  at  the  rites  of  a  false  prophet, 
with  as  much  complacency  as  they  elsewhere  bowed  before  false 
gods,  all  which  compliances  they  publicly  justified  as  sanctioned 
hj  the  end  in  view.  In  fact,  the  inscription  on  the  pillar  raised  by 
Ae  Parliament  of  Paris  on  ChastePs  attempt,  designated  them  well 
in  stating,  « that  they  covered  the  most  abominable  crimes  under 
the  mask  of  religion."  In  addition  to  the  Jesuits  already  mention- 
ed as  confess^nrs  to  sovereign  princes,  it  may  be  observed  that  Ai^ 
noud  was  the  confessor  of  Louis  XII.  and  Mailleans,  Cotton,  and 
Segocrand,  of  Louis  XIII. 

I  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  besides  the  authorities  already  re- 
fcrred  to,  the  fbUowing  are  the  books  which  have  been  consulted  by 
me  in  mipport  of  the  above  facts :  viz.  <<  Arret  du  Conseil  priv^ 
^ur  I'Universit^  de  France  contre  les  Jesuites."  «  Serious  Consi-* 
derations  for  repressing  the  Jesuits^"  <<  Decrets  du  Senat  de  Venise 
contre  les  Jesuites."  «  Banissement  fait  contre  les  Jesuites  au 
•Roysme  de  Hongrie."  «  Proclamation  of  the  States  General  of 
tbe  United  Piovinces  against  the  Jesuits."  «  Aphorismes  ou  Som- 
aiaiie  <le  ia  Doctrine  des  Jesuites."  «<  Le  Franc  Discours,"  or  tbe 
•BItmotial  presented  to  Henry  IV.  against  them.  «  A  true  and 
*^c«tisn>  Relation  of  sundry  Machinations  and  Plots  of  the  Jesuits^** 
^  The  Anatomy  of  Popish  Tyranny."    <«  Regube  SocieUtis  Jesu, 
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1580."  "  Recit  des  desseins  les  plus  Secrets  des  Jesuites.''  «  Je* 
sukes  Marchands/'  **  Recueil  des  Proces  contre  Ics  Jesuites.*^ 
f<  Id6e  generale  des  Vices  principaux  de  I'lnstttut  des  Jesuites.'* 
«  Sir  John  Temple's  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland."  *«  Mu- 
tatus  Polemo ;  or  tlie  Stratagems  of  the  Jesuits."  <<  Apologia  pro 
Societate  Jesu  ex  Bohemix  regno  expulsa*"  «  Rapin's  History  ^ 
and  «« Usher's  Answer  to  an  Irish  Jesuit :"  but  I  have  been  most 
indebted  to  «  Condrette's  Histoire  des  Jesuites ;"  who,  although 
himself  a  member  of  their  Society,  has  honestly  developed  their 
object  and  operations  with  the  hand  of  a  master ;  indeed,  such  a 
testimony  as  his  is  invaluable,  and  far  beyond  all  the  evidence  of 
their  enemies. 

Having  now  given  a  short  history  of  the  Jesuitsi  and  supported 
it  by  evidence  drawn  from  various  sources,  I  proceed  to  some  re* 
maYks  which  are  suggested  by  the  subject :  and  first,  I  observe^ 

that  APTER  TITB  LOUD  AND  UNIVERSAL  INDIGNATION  OF  THE. 
WORLD,  WHICH  ENDED  IN  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THAT  ORDER^ 
BY  PAPAL  AUTHORITY,  ABOUT  FORTY  YEARS  SINCE,  IT  IS  WORTH 
CONSIDERfNG  UPON  WHAT  PRINCIPLES  THE  PRESENT  HEAD  OF 
THE   ROMISH   CHURCH    HAS    RESOLVED    ON    ITS    REVIVAL.      It  IS 

surely  due  to  public  opinion,  that,  at  least,  some  reasons  should 
have  been  assigned  for  the  recal  of  men,  who  have  acknowiedged 
no  laws,  divine  or  human  \  who  have  flagrantly  violated  every  pre^ 
cept  of  morality  \  have  excited  war  and  insurrection  throughout 
whole  empires,  and  destroyed  those  sovereigns  who  opposed  their 
schemes.  If  the  general  interests  of  .Christianity  be  in  view,  is  it 
possible  that  they  can  be  promoted  by  those  whose  very  system  ia 
in  direct  opposition  to  its  firstiprinciples  ?  If  the  temporal  interests 
of  the  See  of  Rome  be  the  object,  does  the  present  Pope  imagine 
that  he  shall  have  power  to  work  that  machine,  in  entire  subsevi* 
viency  to  himsetf,  which  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  his  predecessors 
have  been  unable  to  conduct  f  If  its  spiritual  interests  be  in  que^* 
tion,  does  he  conceive  that  the  avowed  foes  of  episcopacy  and  djs* 
cipline  will  aid  his  object  any  further  than  it  may  serve  their  own  i 
If  the  peace  and  happiness  di  a  distracted  world  be  worth  securing^ 
does  he  expect  to  attain  their  promotion  by  sending  out  the  very^ 
men  who  have  ever  spread  devastation  and  discord  through  die 
earth  ?  The  crooked  jx>licy  which  has  dictated  this  measure  is-  in- 
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deed  evident  Mough :  it  h  the  support  and  extetision  (^  the  Catho^ 
lie  cause  :  but,  unless  the  desirableness  of  the  end  to  be  promoted 
will  sanction  whatever  means  may  be  employed,  (which  is  itself  a 
principle  of  Jesuitism)  it  is  impossible  that  the  head  of  that  cause 
can  justify  the  use  of  such  corrupt  and  unhallowed  instruments  \ 
and  what  sort  of  cause  must  that  be  which  stands  in  need  of  such 
supports  ?  But  we  may,  perhaps,  be  told,  <<  the  Jesuits  are  not 
what  they  were  :'*  they  must  then  have  ceased  to  be  Jesuits.    Nei- 
ther their  constitution  noil  rules  are  changed ;  and  while  these  re- 
main the  same,  the  administrators  must  be  the  same.    The  great 
peculiarity  of  the  system  is,  that  it  gives  to  none  of  its  members 
the  choice  of  such  a  line  of  conduct  as  will  leave  the  world  (espe- 
cially the  Protestant  part  of  it)  in  repose  5  the  intefests  of  the  so- 
ciety must  be  paramount  to  every  other ;  and  to  its  aggrandisement 
every  other  consideration  and  claim  must  yield.     It  is  consequently 
the  obvious  duty  of  all  nations  to  protest,  in  a  way  that  shall  be 
heard,  against  die  reception  of  these  men  into  the  ranks  of  civil  so- 
ciety;  but  more  especially  is  it  tlie  duty  and  interest  of  England  to 
raise  her  voice  against  the  introduction  of  a  yoke  which  was  too 
beavy  for  our  fatliers  to  bear ;  to  declare  at  once  against  fostering 
the  most  subtle  and  active  agents  of  a  Church,  which  considers,  at 
this  moment,  the  whole  Protestant  population  of  these  realms  tq  be 
in  a  state  of  heresy,  and  of  course  out  of  a  state  of  Salvation ;  which 
has  not  to  this  moment  expressed,  by  any  public  or  ofScial  docu^ 
ment,  any  feelings  of  greater  tenderness  towards  the  Protestant 
faidi  than  it  has  ever  avowed ;  nor  recalled  one  of  the  denuncia- 
tions of  vengeance  which  it  formerly  launched  against  it.     I  am 
v^AX  aware  that,  because  of  late  years  the  physical  power  of  Rome 
has  been  diminished,  we  are  expected  to  believe,  that  her  moral  dis*. 
positions  are  changed  ;  that  her  whole  system  is  altered }  that  love 
has  uken  the  place  of  hatred  ;  and  that  the  lion  is  converted  into 
the  lamb :  but  where  are  the  proofs  of  such  a  change  ?  they  are  not 
even  attempted  to  be  afforded  :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  told  from 
siuthority,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  now  the  same  as  she  has  ever 
hcen  J  and,  indeed,  the  only  answer  which  need  to  be  given  to 
those  who  contend  for  the  increased  liberality  and  light  of  that 
Churchy  is,   <<  look  at  the  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  revival  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  the  nineteenth  c^tury."  The 
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Pope,  who  first  established  the  Order  of  Jesuits,'  sent,  as  one  of 
his  first  acts,  two  Jesuits,  Salmeron  and  Brouet,  into  Ireland, 
whose  conduct  there  is  matter  of  public  notoriety :  the  present 
Pope,  immediately  after  he  had  restored  the  Order,  sent  four  Je- 
suits into  Ireland,   with  what  objects  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess. 
Does  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  mean  to  shut  its  eyes 
to  this  peculiar  coincidence  ;  and  is  it  to  be  endured  that,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  evidence  of  experience,  and  the  light  of  history,  an 
order  of  men  who  are  stained  with  every  crime,  who  have  been  out- 
lawed by  every  nation,  and  expelled  unanimously  from  our  own 
shores  in  particular,  is  now  again  to  establish  itself  in  that  most  vul- 
nerable part  of  the  Empire,  whence  the  communication  with  Eng- 
land on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Continent  on  the  other  is  so 
easy  ?  The  British  Parliament  assuredly  has,  at  this  time,  but  one 
obvious  line  of  duty  before  it }  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  people  of 
England  should  speak  out  upon  the  subject  before  it  be  too  late  : 
I  mean  the  public  and  immediate  dismission  of  the  Jesuits  now  in 
Irelandj  (and  perhaps  in  England  J  and  the  strongest  resolutions 
against  the  landing  of  others  of  the  same  fraternity*    I  am  well 
aware  that  it  has  become  fashionable,  with  many  reasoners,  to  treat 
all  history  as  a  fable,  and  to  set  up  for  themselves  in  matters  of  po* 
licy,  in  defiance  of  the  testimony  of  antiquity :  these  persons  would 
assign  the  same  office  to  the  records  of  past  ages,  as  they  would  to 
the  stem-lights  of  a  vessel,  which  serve  only  to  throw  a  light  over 
the  path  which  has  been  passed,  and  not  over  that  which  lies  before 
us :  I  trust,  however,  that  there  are  yet  many  among  us  who  have 
not  been  so  taught. 

■  This  Pope  struck  two  medals  after  he  had  founded  the  Order,  one  hi* 
scribed  ''  the  gates  of  heavea  are  opened  /'  and  the  other  **  the  security  of 
the  Roman  people ;"  how  far  that  event  contributed  to  promote  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest;  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will,  towards  men,"  let  the 
•reader  judge. 

^  The  Parliament  is  not  so  much  called  upon  to  enact  new  laws  as  to  en* 
force  the  old ;  their  measures  would  be  rather  declaratory,  than  original ; 
and  nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  the  audacity  which  has  already  grown 
out  of  our  misplaced  confidence,  and  misjudged  liberality,  than  the  actual 
arrival  of  the  Jesuits  in  Ireland,  in  defiance  of  laws  which  are  yet  in  exist- 
ence, and  which  it  is  not  even  pretended  have  been  altered-op  repealed. 
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In  a  country  like  our.  owtii  where  every  man  may  examine  for 
himself,  whether  the  candid  and  specious  professions  of  public 
bodies  or  individuals  have  been  realized  or  invalidated  by  their 
practice ;  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that,  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  we  should  believe  (upon  the  mere  ipse  dixits  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Rome)  that  the  Inquisition  is  a  eajnit  moT" 
iuum^  or  that  the  Jesuits  have  lost  their  sting }  we  have  a  right  to 
proofs  on  these  points,  and  we  shall  find  that  all  evidence  is  against 
both  one  and  the  other.  In  the  history  of  all  nations  we  observe 
the  broad  brand  of  public  execration  affixed  on  each  of  these  Insti« 
tutions,  which  were  both  fabricated  in  dark  ages,  and  had  equally, 
for  their  object,  the  enslavement  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  lives  of  men.  How  does  it  appear  that  the  spirit 
which  animated  these  powerful  instruments  of  mischief  is  extinct  ? 
At  all  events  the  Protestant  cause  has  nothing  to  gain,  and  every 
thing  to  lose,  from  them ;  we  are  free  and  happy  5  at  once  the  envy 
and  astonishment  of  those  who  are  less  so ;  the  great  assertors  of 
the  liberties  of  the  world ;  and  the  fast  friends  of  government,  and 
good  order,  and  morality,  and  civiHzation,  wherever  we  are  known. 
What  can  we  promise  ourselves  from*our  present  criminal  apathy 
and  indifference  on  this  subject ;  or  rather  what  evils  may  we  not 
anticipate  for  ourselves  and  others  if  we  determine  tacitly  to  look 
on,  while  the  sworn  foes  of  Protestantism  and  of  England  are  ac« 
quiring  strength  from  our  neglect  and  courage  from  our  supine- 
ness.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  thought  strong  language,  es- 
pecially by  those  who  have  not  followed  the  reasonings  which  have 
conducted  me  to  these  conclusions  ;  but  strong  as  it  may  seem,  I 
cannot  consent  to  dilute  it,  when  I  consider  the  interests  which  are 
at  stake.  Either  Popery  is  a  different  thing  from  what  it  once  wast^ 
or  it  is  the  same.  If,  as  its  best  friends  assert,  it  is  unchanged  and 
unchangeable,'  then  let  England  look  to  herself,  for  she  now  beholds 
the  head  of  that  system,  as  if  distrusting  the  aid  of  his  own  prop^ 
offspring,  calling  in  the  support  of  such  of  his  children  as  are  even 
disowned  by  their  own  brethren,  and  provided  he  may  only  extend 
the  possessions  and  swell  the  triumphs  of  the  Catholic  Church,  feel- 
ing no  scruples  as  to  the  instruments  which  are  brought  into  actioUt 

'  Sec  Bishop  Milner  and  Dr.  Tro}-. 
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(notwithstanding  the  general  horror  and  detestation  in  which  they 
have  been  held)  nor  entertaining  any  «  compunctious  visitings"  as 
to  the  miseries  and  afflictions  which  Protestant  Churches  and  King- 
doms must  needs  suffer  from  their  operations. 

The  second  consideration  which  appears  of  importance,  is  this ; 

THE    AMPLE  TOLERATION    AFFORDED    TO   OUR    OWN  CaTHOLICS, 

SINCE  THE  Order  of  Jesuits  was  suppressed  ;  the  grant  op 

THE  ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE,  AND  TH5  REMOVAL  OF  MANY  DISABI- 
LITIES BY  THE  CONCESSIONS  OF  THE  PRESENT  REIGN,  HAVE  HAD 
THE  EFFECT  OF  SENSIBLY  AUGMENTING  THE  NUMBERS  AND  IN- 
CREASING   THE    INFLUENCE    OF  THE    RoMISH   ChURCH  IN    THIS 

COUNTRY  ;.'  but  mare  particularly  in  Ireland,  by  giving  confidence 
to  its  ministers  J  and  offering  such  inducements  to  converts  as  could 
not  have  been  proposed  before. 

Now,  on  adverting  to  the  History  of  the  Jesuits,  it  will  be  found, 
that  in  few  instances  have  they  employed  Protestants  to  carry 
their  designs  into  effect :  these  have,  for  obvious  reasons,  been 
committed  to  the  execution  of  Members  of  their  own  Church, 
who  have  in  fact  been  the  ready  and  pliant  instruments  of  the  Jesuits. 
This  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  when  it  is  considered  that,  with 
a  sincere  Catholic,  the  interests  of  his  Church  are  of  primary 
obligation,  and  that  he  is  himself  not  much  more  nice  about  the 
means  of  extending  its  influence,  than  the  particular  Order  of  mea 
in  question.  Hence,  if  the  Jesuits  organized  the  attempt  oiBarriere 
upon  the  life  of  Henry  IV.,  it  was  (as  we  have  seen)  a  Rector  of 

»  The  total  number  of  Catholics  in  England  and  Wales  is  computed,  upon 
the  best  authority,  to  be  between  3  and  400,0"»0,  of  which  number  there  are 
50,000  in  London  and  its  viciiiit}'.  There  is  no  County  in  England  which  is 
now  without  Catholic  Chapels  and  Congregations.  The  number  of  Chapels 
(mostly  erected  within  the  last  twenty  five  years)  is  about  nine  hun* 
dred,  exclusive  of  the  private  Chapels  of  Catholic  families.  In  the  summer 
of  1813,  there  were  confirmed  in  the  three  towns  of  Manchester,  Liverpool^ 
and  Preston  alone,  8000  children.  Pfcston  is  the  great  focus  of  English 
Catholics,  who  are  at  present  building  a  school  there  for  1000  children,  and. 
near  Preston  is  their  great  Collegiate  foundation  of  Stonyhurst.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  the  Catholics  themselves  estimate 
the  relative  numbers  to  be  Z\  millions  of  Catholics  to  l{  million  of  Pro- 
testants, and  this  is  perhaps  the  fair  proportiun. 
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Ae  Catholic  Church  in  Paris^  who  was  not  a  Jesuit^  that  first  en« 
couTaged  the  design  of  Barriere^  omitted  to  inform  the  State  of  the 
treason,  and  sent  the  unhappy  man  to  the  tattiou  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  trained  him  to  their  purpose }  hence  also  when  the  Jesuits 
Gamettj  Gerard^  Tesmondf  Baudcuin^  and  Holly  as  has  been 
shown,  had  contrived  the  horrid  tragedy  of  the  5th  of  November, 
they  found  instruments  fitted  to  their  hands  in  Catesbyy  Winter^ 
Sir  JEverard  Digfnfy  Rookwood^  and  Fcemkezy  no  one  of  "mhanhy 
hmevery  were  Jesuits^  but  merely  of  the  same  Church.    The  in- 
fluence of  Cateshy^  who  was  a  Catholic  Priest,  upon  the  minds  of 
the  conspirators  was  very  remarkable ;     both  Sir  Everard  Dighf 
and  Ambrose  Rootwood  having  publicly  declared,  after  their  con- 
viction, that  it  was  from  their  strong  attachment  to  him  that  they 
had  at  first  been  led  to  entertain  the  project :  Bookwoodf  in  pa(rti-^ 
cular,  affirming  diat  *<  he  was  persuaded  and  drawn  in  by  Catesiy^ 
whom  he  loved  above  any  man,  and  that  he  had  concealed  it  not  for 
any  malice  to  the  person  of  the  King  or  to  the  State,  but  only  drawn 
with  the  tender  respect  and  faithful  afiection  he  bare  to  Mr.  Catesbt/y 
whom  he  esteemed  dearer  than  any  one  else  in  the  world."  See 
State  Trials,  Vol.  2.  p.  186.    Such  in  these  instances  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Priesthood,  and  many  more  might  be  adduced. 
Now  the  evident  deductions  from  such  facts  are,  first,  that  if  the 
members  of  the  Romish  Church  in  general  have  been  almost  exclu- 
sively the  agents  of  the  Jesuits,  they  will  continue  to  be  so,  sitice 
the  system  of  each  remains  the  same.     And  secondly,  that  if  the  laity 
of  the  Romish  Church  have  been  devotedly  subservient  to  its  priest- 
hood, they  will  still  continue  that  submission.     If  any  one  should 
doubt  this  latter  position,  in  particular  I  would  refer  him  to  Ireland. 
In  that  country  the  power  exercised,  at  this  moment,  over  the  minds 
of  its  Catholic  population  by  the  Priests,  is  of  a  nature  which  per- 
sons unacquainted  with  the  fact  would  scarcely  suppose  possible. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  great 
venality  and  corruption  of  morals  have  long  existed,  and  do  now 
exist,  among  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  lower  class  of  Irish  Catho- 
lics, while  the  devoted  attachment  of  those  persons  to  th^ir  in- 
structors is,  however,  in  no  way  affiscted  or  diminished,  in  con^ 
sequence. 

To  those  who  would  dispute  die  correctness  of  either  of  diese 
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assertions,  I  shall  only  observe  that  they  will  do  wdl  not  to  pvt  mr 
to  theu^proof :  at  present  I  shall  argue  from  them  as  facts  of  com* 
mon  notoriety.  If  then  a  connection  of  so  intimate  and  strong  a 
nature  subsist  between  the  Priests  and  their  people,  a  connection 
which  is  demonstrated  both  from  the  ancient  and  modem  history  o£ 
Ireland  (see  Sir  John  Temple  in  1645,  and  Sir  Richard  Musgrave 
in  1800)  to  have  been  throughout  of  apolitical  rather  than  a  reli^ 
gious  nature,  and  to  have  had  for  its  main  cement  and  support  tfao 
hatred  and  destruction  of  Protestants  whenever  practicable!  what 
have  we  not  to  apprehend  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  in  that 
part  of  the  empire  ? 

To  conclude :  the  great  objects  of  the  Jesuits  have  been  suffi- 
ciently proved  to  be  to  proselyte  heretics,  or  to  destroy  them  for 
dieir  contumacy.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  we  have  seen 
tbzt  while  no  means  have  been  left  untried,  yet  that  the  legitimate 
and  peculiar  means  of  forwarding  such  objects  have  been,  and 
must  continue  to  be,  the  members  of  their  tmn  communion^  and 
where  among  these  members  will  they  find  instruments  more  singu- 
larly  adapted  to  their  purpose  than  in  one  part  of  our  own  king* 
dom  ?  The  easy  simplicity  of  a  state  professedly  Protestant  endow- 
ing a  college  (as  at  Maynooth)  for  the  education  of  Catholic 
Priests  is  indeed  an  anomaly  in  legislation  alike  without  a  prece- 
dent or  a  plea,  but  the  toleration  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  addition,, 
will  be  a  dereliction  of  the  first  law  of  nature,  self-defence^  and 
prove  us  far  gone  indeed  in  the  mania  of  religious  liberality.  Had 
tlie  introduction  of  the  Jesuits  into  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
been  attempted  a  century  since,  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  nation 
would  have  resisted  it  as  one  man.  <'  Our  fathers,''  says  Sherlock^ 
«<  who  lived  under  the  dread  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  are 
gone  off  the  stage,  and  have  carried  with  them  the  experience 
which  we  their  sons  stand  in  need  of,  to  make  us  earnest  to  pre** 
serve  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  pure  religion,  which  they  have 
bequeathed  us.*'  And  he  adds :  <<  O  that  I  had  words  to  represent  to 
the  present  generation  the  miseries  which  their  fathers  underwent : 
that  I  could  describe  their  fears  and  anxieties ;  their  restless  nights 
and  uneasy  days,  when  every  morning  threatened  to  usher  in  the 
last  dawn  of  England's  liberty."  I  trust  this  quotation  may  not  be 
without  its  usew    It  is  now  so  long  since  Popery  had  power  to 
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Jbrge  chatim  far  our  conscieneet  or  peraons^  tbat  many  among  us 
Mem  deteimined  to  believe,  in  opposition  to  all  evidence,  that  the 
Papal  church  has  for  ever  s^Muidoned  her  darling  project  of  convert-) 
ing  or  conquering  the  Prctfestant  Church.     These  persons  will 
further  believe,  and  would  have  us  to  believe,  that  though  tho 
Chiirdi  of  Rome  may  even  assume  the  mask  of  Jesuitism,  in  aid  o£ 
her  object,  yet  that  there  is  no  just  ground  of  apprehension  or  an- 
xiety.    As  things  at  present  stand,  he  who  ventures  to  warn  his 
countrymen  of  their  danger  may  expect  to  be  called  an  Alarmint^ 
and  although  in  proof  of  his  position  he  may  remind  them  o(  the 
recorded  iniquities  of  that  most  corrupt  modification  of  Papacy, 
die  Jesuits,  he  will  not  escape  the  charges  of  intolerance  and  illib&* 
rdity.     With  me,  these  imputations  will  weigh  but  little  j  I  have 
considered  it  due  to  those  who  may  not  have  directed  their  atten^ 
txon  to  this  subject,  to  contribute  such  historical  information  uipon 
it  as  appeared  to  be  wanting  at  the  present  moment.     I  have  consi- 
dered it  due  to  my  country  to  point  out  a  hidden  rock  before  the 
vessel  of  the  State  shall  have*  struck  upon  it,  and  I  call. upon  al) 
those  who  know  and  value  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religiouf 
liberty,  to  consider  seriously  the  certain,  and  perhaps  not  very  dis- 
tant, consequences  of  the  revival  of  this  Order,  and  its  introductioi^ 
among  ourselves.     Entertaining,  1  trust,  as  strong  a  sense  as  any 
man  of  the  duty  of  extending  the  fullest  toleration  to  all  of  every 
religious  persuasion,  whose  princi(>les  do  not  oblige  them  to  perpe^ 
tual  warfare  with  a  Protestant  King,  and  a  Protestant  succession, 
with  a  Protestant  government,  and  a  Protestant  people }  I  must  yet 
raise  my  voice  against  sanctioning  and  fostering  those  persons,  of 
whatever  denomination,  who  are  not  only  opposed  to  all  that  is  dear 
to  Englishmen,  but  whojram  the  very  nature  of  their  system  are 
under  perpetual  obligations  to  maintain  that  hostility.  Let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  Church  of  Rome  refuses  to  this  hour,  to  read 
a  recantation  of  her  original  error,  namely,  that  it  is  acceptable  (o 
God  and  lawful  in  itself,  to  compel  the  submission  of  those  persons^ 
who  refuse  obedience  to  her  authority  in  matters  of  faith.     It  is 
true  that  many  among  ourselves  have  denied  that  the  repeated  per- 
secutions of  papal  Rome  have  flowed  from  her  principles,  but  I 
repeat  that  in  order  to  dissolve  the  connection  between  the  prinpi* 
pies  and  practices  of  that  Church,  we  must  first  determine  to  for- 
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get  or  deny  ill  tliat  history  has  rectvded  on  the  8id>ject.  To  a 
Church  animated  with  such  feelings^  the  Order  of  Jesuits  undoubt- 
edly now  presents  an  assemblage  of  choice  and  well  tried  instru- 
ments for  effecting  (in  conjunction  with  the  other  agents  of  tlie 
Catholic  hierarchy)  by  the  means  of  fraud  and  stratagem,  what  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  honesty  and  fair  dealing  y  and  for  achieving 
by  persecution  and  bloodshed,  what  argument  and  reasoning  have 
so  long  attempted  in  vain.  The  present  Pope  has  been  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation  which  so  fair  a  prospect  has  presented,  and 
has  therefore  summoned  that  Order  from  the  obscurity  into  which 
the  miseriesvand  curses  of  a  world  had  driven  it ;  and  has  assigned 
to  it,  as  its  ancient  and  most  powerful  auxiliary,  the  Holy  Inquisi-- 
tion.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  :  these  are  measures  of  no  triffing 
import  to  Protestant  England,  whatever  may  be  asserted  to  that 
effect  by  her  deluded  friends,  or  her  secret  enemies. 

To  t^e  Nation  at  large  I  would  say,  you  are  free  and  happy,  but 
yon  are  only  one  or  the  other  as  you  determine  to  wear  no  spirit- 
ual  shackles,  for  popery  and  arbitrary  power  have  ever  gone,  and 
ever  will  go,  hand  in  hand.  To  the  Parliament  in  particular  I 
would  say,  (in  the  prophetical  language  of  Pasquier  when  address- 
ing the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1564  as  reported  by  De  Thou) 
«<  You  yourselves  who  now  tolerate  the  Jesuits,  even  you,  if  you 
continue  that  course,  will  reproach  yourselves,  when  it  is  too  late> 
with  your  mistaken  credulity,  when  you  shall  behold  the  deplorable 
consequences  of  your  pliancy,  in  the  overthrow  of  all  public  order 
and  tranquillity,  not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  world." 


APPENDIX, 

The  Secreta  Monita  were  first  discovered,  on  Christian,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  seizing  the  Jesuits*  college  at  Paderborn,  in  Westpha- 
lia, when  he  gave  their  books  and  manuscripts  to  die  Capuchins^ 
who  found  the  Secreta  Monita  among  the  arcnives  of  the  Rector  of 
the  Jesuits  j  after  which  another  copy  was  discovered  in  the  Jesuits* 
college  at  Prague.  A  preface  directs,  tliat  <  they  should  only  be 
<  communicated  with  the  utmost  caution ;  always  under  the  strict- 
est pledge  of  secrecy  \  and  never  as^  the  written  rules  of  the  Orderj 
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but  as  the  result  of  personal  Experience  ;  and  that*  if  by  accid^t 
they  should  ever  failvinto  the  hands  of  strangers,  ihcy  must  be 
positively  detiied  to  be  the  lides  of  the  Society.^    A  faint  idea  only 
an  be  attempted  to  be  given  of  these  Instructions  by  the  following 
extracts.     They  prescribe  to  the  members   (amongst  other  things) 
the  performance  of  the  most  humble  offices  of  charity,  in  oratr 
that  the  public  may  beinterestedan  their  favor ^  and  direct  it  to  be 
every  where  stated  that  their  great  object  is  the  instructio7i  of  youth, 
and  the  advantage  of  aU  classes,  without  any  view  to  reward  or 
respect  of  personsy  and  that  they  are  not  an  incumbrance  upon  the 
people  like   other  religious  orders.     Princes  and  distingmshed 
persons  must  by  all  means  be  so  managed  that  they  may  gain 
their  ear,  which  will  easily  secure  their  hearts ;  so  that  all  persons 
mil  become  dependent  upon  them^  and  opposition  be  prevented. 
Since  Ecclesiastics  secure  the  greatest  favor  by  mnking  at  the 
vices  of  the  great,  as  in  the  case  of  incestuous  marriages,  &c.  such 
persons  must  be  led  to  hope  that,  through  their  aid,  a  dispensation 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Pope,  which  he  will  no  doubt  readily 
grant.     It  will  further  their  object  much,  if  their  members  insi- 
nuate themselves  into  foreign  embassies,  but  especially  in  those  to 
the  Pope.  Favor  must,  above  all,  he  obtained  with  the  dependants 
and  domestics  of  princes  and  noblemen,  who  by  presents  and 
offices  of  piety  may  be  so  far  biassed  as  to  impart  intelligence  of 
their  employers*  inclinations  and  intentions.     The  marriages  of 
the  houses  of  Austria,  Bourbon,  and  Poland,  having  benefited  the 
Society,  similar  alliances  must  be  formed  with  the  like  object — 
Princesses  and  females  of  rank  mzj  be  gained  hj  vx>men  of  their 
bed-chambers,  who   must  therefore   be  particularly   addressed^ 
whereby  there  will  be  no  secrets  concealed  from  tne  members. 
Their  Confessors  must  allow  greater  latitude  than  those  of  other 
Orders,  in  order  that  their  penitents  bei?ig  allured  with  suchf-ee^ 
dam,  may  relinquish  others,  and  entirely  depend  on  their  direction 
and  advice.    Princes  and  Prelates  capable  of  being  signally  useful 
to  the  Society,  may  be  favored  so  far  as  to  become  partakers  of  aU 
its  advantages.    The  people  must  be  taught  that  the  Society  has^ 
beyond  all  other  orders,  the Jidlest powers  qfcAsolution  even  in  re- 
served cases ;  of  dispensing  with  fasts,  discharging  from  debt^ 
and  dissolving  impediments  to  marriage — by  which  many  will 
apply  to  them,  and  thereby  incur  the  strictest  obligations.     The 
animosities  of  the  great  must  be  inquired  into,  in  order  that  the 
credit  of  reconciling  them  may  at  least  gain  one  of  the  parties. 
Such  an  ascendancy  must  be  acquired  over  rulers  and  magistrates 
of  every  place,  that  they  may  be  led  to  exert  themselves  even  against 
their  nearest  relatives  and  best  friends,  when  the  interests  of  the 
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rms^Y-p.  fh£  Clersv  are  more  predonunant, 
^"ctSaT KlanMctt^y  "^-"t  ^^  T^' ^  ^ 

tronages.  -f^l^^X^^j'^SSol  places  »A«-.  o1k« 
Ob  ect  not  d^ffi?"^  .f;jS  an'i  «:A.««a<ics.  P«Za<€»  must  be 
are  «'^'^'*''^r  1  lldLbodi  for  Con/mws  and  AMseru- 
engaged  t-m^y^^LrSSTor  Prelati  W  eiiher  G^ 
care  must  be  taken  wneii  x  «,  •  ^  always  have  the  ngfe  of 
PamA  Chunks. ^t  f^^^l^  ^le^esuits,  for  Ae  time 
and    that  the^S^^^^^^^^     3,  ^,,  tHe  ^hole  gaoen. 

and  its  parishioners  may  become  de- 
rhencver  the  governors  of  aadema 
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presents 
being,  be   appoi 
tnent  of  that  Churci 

pendent  on  the  Society--^lSi^^^y^g^  q^  Heretics  oppose  their 
thwart  their  designs,  or  the  CallL.   j^^  fjig  Prelates,  to   secure 
foundations,  they  must  endeavouhst^^    jj^  directing  the  great, 
the  principal  pulpits — ^their  memberlW^^j  glonfi  and  not  im- 
must  seem  to  have  nothing  in  view  but  Gotj^,^|  ^nd  secular  mat- 
mediately,  but  by  degrees,  interfere  in  politiOtt  qf  public  (^in 
ters,  solemnly  affirming  that  the  administration^^ ^(j/inpeUedhf  (^ 
is  what  they  engage  in  with  reluctance t  and  only  ^x^^^be  informed 
sense  ofdiOy — ^Their  Confessors  and  Preachers  must>^  Princes, 
of  persons  proper  Jbr  every  office,  and  they  must  500^^3^  or  con- 
and  never  offer  them  tlie  least  offence  in  their  sermon&QUSt  be 
versations.     Upon  the  death  of  any  one  in  office,  care  lA  must 
taken  that  his  successor  be  a  friend  of  the  Society,  but  thi«|surp 
be  so  managed  as  to  give  no  suspicion  of  an  intention  to  li^^ 
the  Prince's  authority,  for  which  end  the  members  must  nc 
terfere  p^sonaUy,  but  through  their  friends.     In  order  to  ii 
rich  widows  to  be  liberal  to  the  Society,  they  must  be  provided 
with  Confessors  who  may  urge  their  remaining  unmarried,  as- 
suring them  that  the]^  will  thereby  infallibly  secure  their  salva^ 
turn,  and  effieduaUy  escape  the  pains  of  purgatory.    Such  ser^ 
vanfs  as  do  not  Javor  the  Society  must  be  removed  by  degrees, 
and  others  be  recommended,  who  can  be  depended  upon — In  or- 
der  that  every  thing  which  passes  may  be  known,  the  Confessor 
must  take  care  that  the  widow  do  nothing  without  his  advice, 
which  he  must  insinuate  to  be  the  only  basis  of  her  ^ritual  ad' 
vancement,  and  she  must  be  advised  to  the  frequent  reception  of 
the  sacraments,  but  especially  that  of  penance,  because  in  that 
she  will  freely  discover  her  most  secret  thoughts  and  temptations : 
even  her  charity  must  not  be  performed  without  the  direction  of 
her  Confessor,  it  being  of  the  last  importance  to  her  soul  that  her 
talent  be  prudently  laid  out  for  obtaining  a  spiritual  interest, 
since  charity  itself,  when  ill  applied,  often  proves  the  cause  of 
sinj  and  effi^es  the  merit  it  would  otherwise  have.    Widows 
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showing  pardcular  liberality  to  the  Order  may  be  made  partakers 
of  its  advantages^  favored  with  a  special  indulgence  from  the 
Provincial,  and  aUamed  whatever  pleasures  they  have  an  inclina* 
tion  tOf  so  that  public  scandal  be  avoided :  women  who  are  young, 
and  descended  Jrom  rich  and  noble  parents,  should  be  placed  with 
those  widows,  that  by  degrees  they  may  become  subject  to  the 
same  directions  and  mode  of  living ;  and  the  family  confessor 
must  appoint  them  a  governess — ^That  the  widow  may  dispose  of 
her  property  to  the  Society,  she  must  be  told  of  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  God,  and  be  led  to  expect 
canonization  Jrom  the  Court  of  Rome.    The  Confessors  must 
persuade  them  to  pay  small  pensions  in  support  of  CMeges,  but 
especially  that  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  and  if  a  widow  does  not 
make  over  her  whole  estate  to  the  Society,  when  she  is  seized 
with  sickness  or  in  danger  of  death,  the  poverty  of  the  colleges 
must  be  set  forth,  and  me  must  be  induced  to  such  a  liberality  as 
will  lay  a  foundation  for  her  eternal  happiness — ^The  same  means 
must  be  used  with  Princes  and  other  benefactors^  who  must  be  led 
to  believe  that  these  are  the  only  acts  which  will  secure  them  eter* 
not  glory y  and  if  the  ill-disposed  alledge  the  example  of  our  Sa- 
viour, who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  it  must  be  seriously 
inculcated,  that  the  Church  of  God  is  nam  changed,  and  become 
a  monarchy  which  is  to  maintain  itself  against  mighty  enemies  by 
authority  and  power — those  who  are  charitably  disposed  should 
be  taught  that  the  height  of  perfection  consists  in  withdrawing 
their  affections  from  earthly  things  and  resigning  them  to  Christ 
and  his  followers — ^The  members  must  converse  familiarly  with 
widows^  sons,  and  if  they  seem  fit  for  the  Society,  introduce  them 
occasionally  into  the  College,  and  let  .every  thing  be  exhibited 
with  the  best  face,  to  invite  them  to  enter  the  Society,  and  the 
easiness  of  the  rules  must  be  pointed  out — ^They  must  be  pro- 
vided with  tutors  who  are  attached  to  the  Society,  who  will  con- 
stantly watch  over  them — The  increase  of  the  Society  must  be 
regarded  above  all  things,  and  in  every  action,  for  ends  known 
to  the  Superio):s,  who  are  at  all  events  agreed  in  this,  that  for  the 
greater  display  of  God's  glory,  the  Church  should  be  restored  to 
its  ancient  splendor — It  must  therefore  be  frequently  published, 
that  the  Society  consists  partly  of  professors  so  very  poor,  that 
excepting  the  daily  alms  of  the  faithful,  they  are  entirely  desti-- 
tute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.     Confessors  of  persons  of 
rank,  widows,  and  others,  must  with  great  seriousness  inculcate 
the  impression,  that  while  they  are  served  in  divine  things,  they 
at  least  should  in  return  contribute  of  their  earthly  substance,  and 
Prelates  and  other  dignitaries  must  be  allured  to  the  exercise'^ 
religious  actSt  l^^^  through  their  affection  for  holy  things,  thy 
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maj^  be  gradually  gained  to  the  Socieit^,  and  made  Us  henefacU>rs 
— Confessors  must  also  inquire  of  their  penitents,  vshatJamili/9 
relatioiisyjriendsy  and  estates  they  possess^  and  what  they  have  in 
expectancy,  as  also  their  iiitentionsj  which  they  must  endeavour 
to  mould  in  favor  of  the  Society — Merc/ianist  rich  citizenst  ajid 
married  persons  without  childreny  must  be  thus  addressed,  whose 
entire  estates  the  Society  may  often  acquire,  but  chiefly  are  rich 
female  devotees  to  be  thus  won — Their  Rectors  of  Colleges  must 
procure  thorough  information  of  the  houses,  lands,  and  other  ef- 
fects of  the  chief  nobility,  merchants,  and  others,  and  whenever 
a  Confessor  has  a  rich  penitent,  he  must  immediately  inform  the 
Rector  of  Jesuits,  and  try  all  means  to  secure  him — ^The  whole 
success  of  the  members  must  consist  chiefly  in  studying  a  com^ 
pliance  with  evay  onc^s  humor,  and  ingratiating  themselves  into 
the  favoi'  of  their  penitents  and  others — The  daugfuers  of  widows, 
or  rich  married  persons,  friendly  to  the  Society,  must  be  persua- 
ded to  choose  a  religious  life,  in  order  that,  a  small  fortune  being 
left  to  them,  tlie  society  may  obtain  tlie  test — Such  of  tlieir  sons 
as  are  fit  for  the  purpose,  must  be  allured  into  the  Society,  and 
the  others  be  induced,  by  tlie  promise  of  small  rewards,  fj  enter 
themselves  of  different  orders  ;  but  should  there  be  an  only  soiiy 
no  means  must  be  omitted  for  bringing  him  over  to  the  Society, 
and  he  must  be  persuaded  it  is  a  call  from  above,  and  shawti  how 
acceptable  a  sacrifice  it  will  be  to  God.     If  there  are  both  sons 
and  daughters,  the  daughters  must  be  first  disposed  of  in  a  nun* 
nery,  and  afterwards  the  sons  invited  into  the  Society,  when  they 
are  in  possession  of  their  sisters^  trffects — ^The  superiors  must  bor* 
row  money  on  their  notes  of  some  rich  friends  to  the  Society,  and 
when  due,  delay  the  payment ;  afterwards  the  person  who  lent  the 
money  (especially  if  dangerously  ill)  must  be  constantly  visited, 
and  wrought  upon  by  all  methods  to  give  up  tJic  notes — tlius  the 
Society  will  not  be  mentioned  in  his  will — and  yet  gain  largely 
without  incuning  the  odium  oj  his  heif^s — Money  must  also  be 
borrowed  of  some  at  a  yearly  interest,  and  disposed  of  to  others 
at  a  higher  rate ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  first  lender,  com- 
passionating the  necessities  of  tlie  Society,  may,  by  will  or  dona- 
tion, forgive  the  interest  and  perhaps  the  principal — Wherever 
the  members  may  reside,  they  must  never  omit  to  provide  a  phy^ 
sician  devoted  to  their  interests,  to  be  recommended  to  the  sick, 
that  he  in  return,  by  extolling  the  Society,  may  call  in  the  mern- 
bers  to  all  persons  of  distinction  when  sick,  but  especially  wheti 
past  hopes  of  recovciy — The  Confessoi*s  must  be  assiduous  in  vi- 
siting the  sick,  particularly  those  in  danger ;  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  when  they  withdraw,  others  may  immediately  succeed, 
aiul  keep  up  the  sick  person  in  his  good  resolutions:  he  may  be  then 
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ddvtatagebusly  inoted  by  tbe  terror^  of  hell,  of  at  least  of  par* 
;gatory,  and  told  that  sin  is  extinguished  bj/  acts  of  c/iarity,  tchick 
can  never  be  better  bestamed  than  in  support  of  men  vahq  profess 
a  desire  to  promote  the  salvation  of  their  neighbour,  by  which 
means  he  will  be  fuade  a  partaker  of  their  merit,  and  atone  for 
■his  awn  sins ;  charity  must  also  be  represented  as  the  wedding 
gannenty  without  which  no  one  is  admitted  to  the  heavenly  feast 
-—Women  complaining  of  the  vices  or  ill  humor  of  their  hus* 
bands,  must  be  taught  to  withdraw  a  sum  of  money  secretly ,  that, 
by  making^  an  offering  to  God,  they  may  expiate  the  ctimes  of 
their  husbands  and  secure  a  pardon  for  themselves-^Syxch.  mem- 
bers as  make  a  scruple  of  acquiring  riches  for  the  Society,  must 
be  dismissed  ;  and  if  they  appeal  to  the  Provincials  they  must 
not  be  heard,  but  pressed  with  the  Statute  which  commands  m* 
plicit  obedience  from  all — Such  as  retain  a  love  for  other  orders, 
3&r  the  poor,  or  tfieir  relations,  must  be  dismissed,  since  they  are 
Ukely  to  prove  of  little  service — All  before  dismission  must  be 
prevailed  upon  to  subscribe  and  make  oath,  diat  they  never  will 
directly  or  indirectly  either  write  or  speak  any  thing  to  the  dis^ 
advantage  oftlie  Orda,  and  the  Superiors  must  keep  an  account 
in  writing  of  tlie  sins,  failings,  and  vices,  which  they  formerly 
confessed,  to  be  used  against  them  if  occasion  require,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  future  advancement  in  life,  and  noblemen  and 
prelates,  with  whom  they  may  have  credit,  must  be  prevailed 
upon  to  deny  them  their  protection — The  strictest  inquiries  must 
be  made  into  the  lives  and  conversations  of  those  withdrawn 
from  the  Society  ;  their  occupations,  and  even  their  intentions; 
for  which  end  an  understanding  must  be  kept  up  with  their  fa« 
milies,  and  the  instant  any  failing  is  discovered,  it  must  be  indus- 
triously spread  abroad,  and  their  very  virtues  and  laudable  actions 
must  be  depreciated,  till  all  their  esteem  and  credit  with  the  world 
be  destroyed,  sifwe  it  is  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  Society, 
that  those  dismissed  or  wilhdrawn  should  be  completely  suppressed. 
All  must  be  caressed  who  are  distinguished  either  for  their  ta* 
lents,  rank,  or  wealth,  especially  if  they  have  friends  attached  to 
the  Society,  or  possessed  of  power — Such  must  be  sent  to  Borne 
or  some  celebrated  University  for  study  \  but  if  they  prefer  the 
Provinces,  the  Professors  must  inveigle  them  into  a  surrender  of 
their  effects  to  the  Society,  and  the  superiors  must  show  a  parricu- 
lar  regard  to  such  as  have  allured  any  promising  youths  into  the 
Society — The  preceptors  must  not  chastise  nor  keep  in  subjection 
young  men  of  good  gentus,  agreeable  persons,  and  noble  families, 
like  their  other  pupils — ^they  must  be  won  by  presents,  and  the 
indulgence  of  liberties  peculiar  to  their  age,  but  on  other  occa- 
sions) especially  in  exhortations,  they  must  be  terrified  with  thr^sits 
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of  eternal  punishment,  unless  they  obey  tke  hemmhf  intmtdtion 
of  joining  the  Society  ;  and  smce  great  difficulty  occurs  in  gain- 
ing the  sons  of  noblemen  and  senators  whilst  under  the  wing  of 
their  parents,  who  intend  to  train  them  up  to  succeed  to  their  em- 
ployments, the  friends  of  the  Order  (but  not  its  members) 
must  persuade  them  to  send  their  children  into  other  prooincei 
and  distant  universities  where  Jesuits  are  tutors,  (private  in- 
structions concerning  their  rank  and  condition  being  previously 
transmitted) — Young  men  must  be  taught  that  nothing  is  sopleas^ 
ing  to  God  as  their  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  him^  as  compa'^ 
nions  in  the  society  of  his  Son ;  and  the  easiness  of  the  Institu- 
tion must  be  explained,  and' that  no  rule  of  the  Order  obliges  so 
far,  as  that  the  breach  of  it  amounts  even  to  a  venial  sin — ^If  any 
member  expects  a  Bishopric'or  oifier  dignity,  he  must  take  an  ad- 
ditional vow  always  to  think  and  speak  honorably  of  the  Society 
-^^never  to  have  a  Confessor  who  is  not  a  Jesuit — nor  determine  in 
any  affair  of  moment  without  Jlrst  consulting  with  the  Society^ — 
Confessors  and  Preachers  must  be  cautious  of  offending  nuns, 
since  those  descended  from  noble  families  (especially  rich  Ab- 
besses) can  be  very  useful,  either  through  their  own  interest,  or 
that  of  their  parents  and  friends ;  so  that  by  the  aid  of  the  prin-^ 
cipal  religious  houses,  the  Society  may  by  degreesjbrm  acquaintance 
with,  and  secure  the  friendship  of  almost  the  whole  city;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  female  devotees  must  be  forbidden  to  frequent  nun- 
neries, lest  they  should  be  allured  by  that  kind  of  life,  and  so 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  Order  as  to  their  property^^ 
they  must  however  be  induced  to  take  the  vows  of  chastity  and 
obedience,  and  to  communicate  of  their  substance  to  Christ  by 
their  bounty  to  those  of  his  Society — ^Kings  and  rulers  must  have 
this  principle  instilled  into  them,  that  the  Catholic  faith, 

AS  MATTERS  NOW  STAND,  CANNOT  SUBSIST  WITHOUT  THE  CI- 
VIL POWER,  by  which  means  the  members  will  be  acceptable  to 
men  in  the  highest  stations,  and  admitted  into  their  most  secret 
councils — The  Society  will  contribute  much  to  its  own  advan- 
tage by  fomenting  and  heightening  (but  with  caution  and  secrecy) 
the  animosities  that  arise  oTnong  princes  and  great  men,  in  order 
that  they  may  weaken  each  other — The  nobility  and  populace  must 
by  all  methods  be  persuaded  into  a  belief  diat  the  Society  was 
instituted  by  the  particular  direction  of  divine  providence-^It 
must  be  a  |^eat  aim  to  obtain  possession  of  all  cures  and  canon- 
ries  ;  and  Abbies  and  Bishoprics  must  be  aspired  after,  the  ob- 
taining which,  as  vacancies  occur,  nfay  be  easily  effected,  for  it 
would  greatly  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  if  all  bishoprics 
were  possessed  by  the  Society,  and  even  the  apostdieal  see  itself, 
especially  should  the  Pope  ever  become  an  universal  temporal 
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prince,  *  therefore  no  methods  must  be  left  untried,  with  cunning 
and  priTBcy  by  degrees  to  increase  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Society,  and  then  no  doubt  a  golden  age  wiQ  eo  hand  in  hand 
with  a  general  and  lasting  peace,  and  the  dirine  blessing,  of  con- 
sequence, attend  the  CathMc  Church  ;  but  should  these  hopes  be 
blasted^  since  ofiences,  of  necessity,  will  come,  these  political 
schemes  must  be  adroitly  varied,  and  princes  friendly  to  the  So« 
ciety,  who  can  be  influenced  to  follow  its  councils,  must  htpusk^ 
edon  to  embroil  themselves  in  vigorous  wars  one  with  another f  to 
the  end  that  the  Society  {as  promoters  of  the  universal  good  of 
the  world .')  may  on  all  hands  .be  solicited  to  contribute  its  as« 
ststance,  as  mediators  of  public  dissensions,  by  which  means  the 
chief  benefices  and  preferments  <^  the  Church  will  be  given,  as  u 
compensation  for  such  services ;  and  the  Society  must  endeavour 
at  all  events  to  efiect  this  point,  namely,  that  having  obtained  the 
favor  and  authority  of  princes,  thbt  who  do  kot  lovb  thbm 

UAt  AT  LEAST  FBAR  THBM.' 

*  TheT«,is  little  doubt  that  Pope  Clement  XI.  wm  »  Jeniit. 
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Ths  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State 
of  the  existing  Laws  whjch  regulate  the  Manufacture 
and  Sale  of  Bread,  and  whether  it  is  expedient  to 
continue  the  Assize  thereon  under  any  and  what  Regu- 
lations, and.  to  report  the  Matter  thereof  as  it  should 
appear  to  them  to  llie  House,  together  with  their  ob- 
servations and  opinion  thereupon ;  and  to  whom  the 
Petition  of  several  Bakers  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of 
the  City  of  Canterbury^  was  referred  ;  — 

JlXave  proceeded  in  pursuance  of  the  Orders  of  the 
House,  to  examine  and  compare  the  Statute  called  Assisa 
Panis  et  cervisuFf  made  in  the  51st  year  of  Henry  m, 
with  the  Ordinances  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  the 
12th  year  of  Henry  VII,  the  S4th  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Book  of  Assize  published  by  Order  of  Council  in  the  year 
16S8. 

Your  Committee  find,  that  the  51st  of  Henry  III,  was 
(at  the  petition  of  the  Bakers  of  Coventry,)  an  Exempli- 
fication of  certain  Ordinances  of  Assize  made  in  the  reign 
ot  King  John,  the  purpose  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
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to  regulate  the  charges  and  profits  of  Bakers ;  it  being 
stated,  immediately  after  the  specificadon  of  the  Table  of 
Assize  in  the  Act,  *^  that  then  a  baker  in  every  quarter  of 
wheat  (as  it  is  proved  by  the  Ejng's  bakers)  may  gain' 
fburpence  and  the  bran,  and  two  loaves  for  advantage  ;- 
for  three  servants  three  halfpence,  for  two  lads  one  halt 
penny,  in  salt  one  halfpenny,  for  kneading  one  halfpenny, 
for  candle  one  farthing,  for  wood  twopence,  for  his  bultef 
(or  bolting)  three  halfpence,*'  in  all  sixpence  three  fer- 
things,  and  two  loaves  for  advaif tage.  -  ^ 

Your  Committee  observing  the  allowance  thus  stated 
to  be  made  to  the  bakers,  was  partly  in  money  and  partly 
in  bread,  proceeded  to  examine  in  what  way  the  Table  of 
Assize  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  to 
them  that  allowance ;  and  they  found,  that  of  eight  sorts 
of  Bread  which  were  included  in  the  Table,  the  sixth  is 
diat  which  has  been  called  wheaten  bread  in  the  subsequent 
Assize  Laws.  Of  this  bread  it  is  stated  in  the  table,  ^  when 
wheat  shall  sell  at  I2d.  the  quarter,  the  fairthing  loaf 
shall  weigh  lOL  lis.  6dJ*  which  weight  (as  was  usual  in' 
those  times)  being  expressed  in  pounds  shillings  and  pence,' 
Your  Committee  find  to  be  the  Saxon  or  Tower  pound, 
which  is  to  the  Troy  pound,  in  the  proportion  of  15  to 
16 ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  Troy  weight  was  establish- 
ed in  1 8th  of  Henry  VIII,  the  Tables  of  Assize  were  duly 
adjusted  in  that  proportion.  Subsequently,  in  the  1  Sth  of 
Charles  I,  when  the  avoirdupois  weight  was  introduced, 
the  Tables  were  again  adjusted  according  to  the  known 
principle,  that  73  oimces  troy  equal  80  ounces  avoirdu>* 
pois. 

Frbni  which  statement  it  is  apparent,  that  the  quantity 
of  wheaten  bread  expressed  in  the  Statute  by  the  denomi- 
nation of  10/.  115.  6d.  is  equal  to  I0.575lbs.  troy,  and 
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8.7087ib8.  avoirdttpds ;  as  one  loaf  of  this  weight  was  to 
be  sold  for  a  £uthing  when  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  at  12(f. 
it  follows  that  48  such  loaves  (which  weigh  41.802lb&. 
avoirdupois)  was  the  exact  quantity  of  br^  which  was 
to  be  sold  for  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat ;  whatever 
bread  could  be  made  from  it  over  and  above  418lbs.  was 
for  the  baker's  advantage,  and  this  is  stated  in  the  Statute 
to  have  been  proved  on  experiment  to  hav^  amounted  to 
two  loaves ;  and  if  these  were  peck  loaves,  452lbs.  14oz* 
of  wheaten  bread  was  the  quantity  obtained  by  the  King's 
bakers  fipom  a  quarter  of  wheat. 

Tour  Committee  proceeded  to  examine,  whether  the 
quantity  of  bread  which  can  be  made  from  a  quarter  of 
wheat,  is  such  as  to  justify  the  above  interpretation  of  the 
Statute ;  and  they  found  in  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of 
the  House  which  sat  in  1774,  the  detail  of  many  accurate 
experiments  upon  that  subject ;  but  Your  Conunittee  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  record  of  an  experiment  which  was 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  the  high  price 
of  provisions  in  the  year  1 800,  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  flour  from  a  quarter  of  wheat  weighing  only  55  lbs.  a 
bushel,  and  dressed  after  the  mode  now  in  use  for  prepar- 
ing flour  for  the  London  Market,  was  baked  into  4SSlbs« 
of  wheaten  bread,  and  25  lbs.  of  household  bread.  And 
Your  Committee  relying  confidently  upon  the  accuracy 
of  that  experiment,  are  thereby  assured,  that  when  the 
baker  was  forced  to  sell  no  more  tha^  418  lbs.  of  bread 
for  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  he  really  obtained 
in  surplus  bread  the  two  loaves  for  advantage  which  the 
Statute  professed  to  allow  him;  although  it  is  probable 
the  bread  was  not  of  quite  so  fine  a  quality  as  the  wheaten 
bread  now  in  use. 

The  Money  allowance  appears  by  its  specified  applica- 
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tion  in  the  Statute^  to  hare  been  for  the  purpose  only  of 
repaying  the  baker's  charges  for  grinding  and  baking. 
The  advantage  loaves  were  for  his  maintenance  and 
profit;  but  Your  Committee  do  not  find  the  mode  i^ 
exactly  specified  by  which  the  money  allowance  was  paid ; 
in  later  times  the  mode  of  payment  was  described  at  length 
in  die  book  published  by  Order  of  Council  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  refers 
to  a  former  book  of  Assize  as  follows : 

^'  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VH,  the  bakers  were  allowed 
two  shillings  for  their  charges  in  baking  a  quarter  of  wheat 
and  the  bran,  as  plainly  appeardth  in  the  said  old  assize 
book,  which  hath  relation  to  the  Statute  of  Winchester 
afoiesaid,  in  which  assise  book  it  is  declared  in  what 
manner  the  said  two  shillings  is  to  be  allowed ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  wheat  was  at  12^.  the  quarter,  the  baker  should 
b^e  at  1^*  the  quarter }  when  at  14;.  he  is  to  bake  at 
16s.  the  quarter ;  as  in  the  said  book  is  to  be  seen,  and 
is  to  follow  at  the  same  rate  at  what  price  soever  wheat  is 
at  the  quarter.''  As  this  mode  has  been  in  use  down  to 
the  present  time,  and  is  above  referred  to  as  hating  been 
long  established,  it  is  probably  that  which  was  in  the 
earliest  times  adopted. 

-  Your  Committee  proceeded  to  trace  the  successive 
alterations  which  had  taken  place  in  these  two  allowances 
to  the  bakers^  and  with  regard  to  the  payment  in  money^ 
diey  found  it  was  from  time  to  time  increased  and  altered ; 
in  the  i  Sth  of  Henry  VII,  it  was  raised  to  two  shillings  per 
^piarter ;  and  Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  point  om^ 
that  a  large  portion  of  this  allowance  appears  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  baker  and  his  family,  who  by 
51  of  Henry  in.  were  provided  for  by  ^e  advantage 


^'Anno  I405,  12  Henry  Vll^aiid  as  the  said  book  of 
assize  declaredly  when  the  best  wheat  was  sold  at  7^.  the 
second  at  6^.  6d.  and  the  third  at  65.  the  quarter* 

The  Baker  was  allowed,  s.    dL 

Furnace  and  wood  " 0     6 

The  Miller        0     4 

Two  journeymen  and  two  apprentizes  ....  o  5 
Salty  yeast,  candle  and  sack  bands  ...  .OS 
Himself,  his  house,  his  wife,  his  dog,  and  his  cat     -07 


n  all     .     -     .     .    2    O 

And  the  Branne  to  his  advantage." 
But  as  418  lbs.  was  still  the  quantity  of  Bread  to  be  sold  for 
the  price  of  a  quarter  of  Wheat,  Your  Committee  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  allowance  in  Bread  no  longer  continued  to 
be  noticed* 

During  the  rdgns  of  James  I,  and  Charles  I,  die  Money 
allowance  was  at  65. ;  by  the  Statute  of  8th  of  Anne,  the 
Money  allowance  was  raised  to  1 25.  but  by  a  slight  error 
in  the  calculation  of  the  tables  the  weight  of  Bread  was  re* 
duced  to  417lbs. ;  and  as  this  Statute  continued  in  force 
down  to  the  year  1 758,  this  accidental  variation  is  the  only 
one  which  for  the  long  period  of  SS%  years  took  place  in  the 
quantity  of  bread  which  was  to  be  sold  for  the  price  of  a 
quarter  of  wheat. 

The  act  of  SI  Geo.  II,  repealed  the  8th  of  Anne,  and  it 
contained  a  table  of  assize  constructed  on  a  principle  differ- 
ing from  all  those  which  preceded  it  \  instead  of  417  lbs. 
the  bakers  were  to  sell  no  more  than  365  lbs.  of  wheaten 
bread  for  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  and  52  lbs.  of 
bread  were  by  these  means  added  to  die  two  advantage 
loaves  originally  granted,  an  alteration  which  could  not  £sdl 
materially  to  raise  the  price  of  bread ;  and  Tour  Conmuttee 
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theidbre  beg  leave  to  pobt  out  its  practical  result.  By  the 
table  in  8th  of  Anne,  when  wheat  was  at  84s.  and  the 
baker^s  allowance  at  12^.  the  quarter,  4  lbs.  5  oz.  8  dr. 
being  a  quartern  loaf  of  wheaten  bread,  was  to  be  sold  for 

one  shilling. 

By  the  table  of  Geo.  II,  when  wheat  was  equally  at  84^. 
and  the  baker's  allowance  at  12  s.  the  quarter,  the  quartern 
loaf  of  wheaten  bread  was  to  be  sold  for  1 3f  d  But  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  act  itself,  or  in  any  of  the  record  of 
the  House,  which  Your  Committee  have  examined,  which 
in  any  way  notices  the  important  alteration  above  pointed 
out.  Your  Committee  have  no  means  of  explaining  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  made. 

The  operation  of  the  law  however,  and  the  higher  price 
of  bread  it  occasioned,  gave  rise  to  much  inquiry ;  and  in  the 
13th  of  the  King,  an  act  was  passed,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  restore  the  bread  laws  to  their  former  footing. 
This  statute  contained  a  re-enactment  of  the  table  of  the  8th 
Anne,  and  contained  also  specific  directions  for  dressing 
the  flour  of  which  the  bread  was  to  be  made  ;  but  as  these 
directions  were  in  themselves  contradictory,  and  as  the  pro- 
fits to  the  bakers  were  by  the  construction  of  the  table  so 
largely  reduced,  they  found  means  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  putting  it  in  force  m  London,  although,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  do  so  in  the  year  1800. 

Tour  Committee  having  proceeded  thus  hi  in  their  ex- 
amination of  the  tables  of  assize,  by  which  according  to  the 
market  price  of  wheat  (and  latterly  of  flour)  the  price  of 
bread  was  to  be  set,  proceeded  to  inquire  in  what  way 
that  market  price  was  directed  to  be  ascertained ;  and  on 
this  subject  they  found  nothing  earlier  than  the  statute  of 
Anne ;  therein  it  is  directed  generally,  '^  That  the  magis- 
trates in  setting  the  assize  of  bread,  are  to  have  respect  to 
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the  price,  the  grain,  meal  or  flour  whereof  such  bread  shall 
be  made,  shall  bear  in  the  several  public  markets* '' 

By  the  Slst  of  Geo.  11,  the  magistrates  are  in  like  man« 
aer  directed  ^*  to  have  respect  to  the  prices  which  grain^ 
meal  and  flour,  shall  bear  in  the  public  market;"  but  it  pro* 
ceeds  also  to  direct  and  empower  the  meal  weighers  of  the 
city  of  London  to  collect  the  respective  prices  the  grain, 
meal^  or  flour  shall  openly  and  publicly  be  sold  for  during 
the  whole  market,  and  not  at  any  particular  times  thereof; 
and  the  returns  so  collected,  the  mealwdgher  or  clerk  of 
the  market  was  to  give  in,  and  to  certify  upon  oath ;  and 
by  these  returns,  the  price  of  bread  continued  to  be  set  as 
long  as  the  Slst  Geo.  II,  continued  in  operadon. 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  in  this  place  to  point  out,  that 
the  preamble  of  the  act  of  Anne  contains  a  clear  definidon 
of  the  object  of  these  laws,  which  is  there  stated  to  be  ^*  to 
provide  for  the  observance  of  the  due.  assize,  or  the  reason- 
able  price  of  bread,  and  to  prevent  covetous  and  evil>dispo- 
9ed  persons  for  their  own  gain  and  lucre,  from  deceivii^ 
and  oppressing  her  Majesty's  subjects,  especially  the  poorer 
sort ; ''  and  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  without 
the  allowance  made  to  the  bakers,  whether  it  is  in  advan* 
tage  bread  or  in  money,  or  in  both,  is  moderate  and  reascm* 
able ;  and  further,  that  without  the  returns  which  are  ob- 
tained of  the  prices  of  wheat  or  flour,  are  the  real  prices  at 
which  they  are  bona  fide  sold  openly  and  in  public  market, 
the  above  defined  benevolent  intention  of  the  Legislature 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  operation  of  the  assize  law ;  and 
Your  Committee,'(referring  to  the  detail  they  have  given  of 
the  most  essential  points  in  those  laws  which  have  hereto, 
fore  been  acted  upon,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  advantage 
bread  continued  to  be  allowed  to  the  bakers,  whilst  the 
mcmey  allowance  was  largely  increased,  and  whilst  the  value 
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of  die  surplus  bread  was  increased  also  with  its  augmented 
money  price,). cannot  but  entertain  doubts  whether  the 
assize  laws,  even  in  their  earlier  and  better  state,  ever 
really  effected  their  intended  object ;  but  in  later  time^ 
when  the  tables  in  the  31st  Geo.  II,  came  into  use,  Your 
Committee  are  founded  in  believing  they  had  a  contrary 
effect. 

Your  Committee  next  proceeded  to  eicamine  the  act  of 
die  87th  of  the  King,  and  the  subsequent  acts  by  which  that 
act  has  been  explained  and  amended ;  and  they  found  ia 
the  first  place,  that  their  operation  is  limited  to  the  city  of 
London,  and  the  space  witlun  ten  miles  of  the  Royal  Exr 
change ;  the  first  of  these  acts  contains  two  tables  of  assize^ 
one  for  wheat,  and  another  for  Hour ;  and  it  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate  to  fix  the  price  of  bread  either 
by  the  one  or  the  ot|ier,  as  he  may  see  fit ;  and  Your  Comr 
mittee  finding,  that  this  is  the  first  statute  which  ever  c&Or 
tamed  a  regular  flour  table,  beg  leave  to  pcnnt  out  the  coursf 
of  this  innovation  in  the  ancient  assize  system ;  from  the  year 
1902  to  1709,  the  price  of  bread  depended  solely  on  the 
pice  of  wheat ;  and  the  allowance  to  the  bakers  always  k^ 
eluded  the  charges  for  grinding  and  bolting }  and  by  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  land,  where  toll  was  taken,  every 
twentieth  grain  (or  5  per  cent,  on  the  weight  of  the  wheat) 
was  deemed  sufficient  remuneration. 

It  was  not  until  the  8th  of  Anne  that  the  magistrates 
were  directed  to  have  reference  to  the  price  of  flour  in  fix* 
ing  the  assize  of  bres^d  ;  but  it  appears  on  the  journals  of 
the  House,  that  in  the  year  1735,  a  petition  viras  presented 
to  the  House  by  the  bakers'  company,  stating  the  hardships 
under  which  they  labored,  and  praying  that  the  asdze  of 
bread  might  be  set  by  the  price  of  flour.  A  Committee  t^ 
whom  this  petitiooi  was  referred,  reported  to  the  House, 
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that  the  petitioners  had  fully  proved  the  allegations  in  their 
petition,  and  recommended  the  assize  of  bread  should  be 
set  by  the  price  of  flour ;  and  it  appears  that  a  bill  was 
brought  in  accordingly,  but  the  House  did  not  proceed 
therein;  the  S let  Geo.  II,  in  part  provided  for  this  object, 
for  it  is  therein  directed  generally,  that  20  peck  loaves  are 
to  be  made  and  sold  from  a  sack  of  280lbs.  of  flour ;  and 
by  this  direction  it  appears  the  Magistrates  of  the  City  of 
London  proceeded  to  fix  the  price  of  bread,  and  from 
that  time  but  little  reference  has  been  had  to  the  price  of 
wheat*  Still,  however,  the  directions  were  only  general, 
until  the  d7th  of  the  King  provided  a  regular  table  for  the 
purpose,  calculated  upon  the  same  principle  as  was  laid 
down  in  the  former  Act ;  and  here  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  no  advantage  bread  was  intended  to  be  allowed  to  the 
baker,  it  having  been  assumed  that  20  peck  loaves  is  the 
whole  quantity  which  can  be  made  from  a  sack  of  flour, 
though  your  Committee  were  informed  by  several  witnesses 
whom  they  examined,  that  a  larger  quantity  is  almost  always 
made  from  it ;  by  this  table,  a  money  allowance  of  lis.  8d. 
per  sack  was  made  to  the  baker,  which  has  been  subse- 
quently increased  to  14s.  Id. 

^The  wheat  table  diiFers  but  little  from  that  in  the  preced- 
ing Act,  though  it  has  been  calculated  on  the  principle  that 
seven  bushels  and  a  half  of  wheat  are  equal  to  the  price 
of  a  sack  of  flour,  and  not  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  on  the 
quantity  of  bread  which  could  be  obtained  from  a  quarter 
of  wheat ;  but  the  result  is,  that  the  quantity  of  365lbs.  of 
bread  in  the  table  of  81st  Geo.  II.  is  increased  to  37 libs. ; 
by  which  alterajion  the  advantage  bread  is  reduced  to  49  lbs. 
and  the  two  loaves  originally  granted ;  in  addition  to  this 
there  is  a  money  allowance  of  14s.  per  quarter,  which  has 
ance  been  increased  to  168. 9d. ;  and  your  Committee  beg 
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kate  to  point  out  that  this  sum  amounts  to  more  than  84« 
on  a  peck  loaf^  whereas  the  money  allowance  on  a  sack  of 
flour  is  less  than  that  amount ;  the  larger  allowance  being 
intended  to  cover  the  charges  of  grinding,  whilst  the  amount 
of  the  surplus  bread  would  seem  to  have  escaped  notice  ; 
by  either  of  these  tables^  though  constructed  on  such  wide- 
ly diflferent  prmdples,  the  magistrates  may  fix  the  price  of 
bread ;  but  as  the  value  of  the  allowance  in  the  one  is  so 
much  larger  than  in  the  other,  the  price  of  bread  by  the 
one  could  not  fail  to  be  greater  than  by  the  other,  if  the 
charges  for  converting  wheat  into  flour  bore  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  which  for  many 
centuries  they  continued  to  do  in  this  country  ^  and  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  your  Committee  could  not  help  observ- 
ing with  surprise,  that  the  price  of  bread  ^  actually  set  by 
the  flour  table,  was  nearly  as  high,  and  sometimes  actually 
higher,  than  it  would  have  been,  if  set  by  the  wheat  table. 
■  With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  unexpected 
operation  of  the  law,  your  Committee  proceeded  to  examine 
the  mode  in  which  the  returns  of  flour  and  of  wheat  are 
now  obtained;  and  with  regard  to  the  first,  they  found, 
that  instead  of  the  mode  which  has  been  before  pointed  out, 
the  bakers  are  now  directed  to  make  weekly  returns  upon 
oath,  to  the  Cocket  Office,  of  all  flour  and  meal  which  shall 
have  respectively  been  bought  by  them  during  the  week 
preceding ;  and  the  price  of  bread  depends  entirely  on  the 
average  of  these  returns,  as  they  must  be  acted  on  as  true 
without  they  can  be  proved  to  be  false,  whenever  the  price 
of  bread  is  set  by  the  flour  table. 

The  prises  of  wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  are  returned  by 
the  sellers  (^  it ;  all  com  factors  and  dealers  being  directed 
to  return,  to  the  Mealweighers  of  the  City  of  London,  an 
account  of  all  com  sold  by  them ;  and  your  Committer 
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on  examination  were  led  to  conclude  that  these  last  retern^ 
dare  correctly  made. 

It  appears  respecting  flour,  that  a  small  portion  only  of 
what  is  included  in  the  bakers*^  returns  is  bought  and  sold 
in  public  market,  and  that  the  full-priced  bakers  are  very 
little  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  flour  market,  or  of  endea« 
Touring  to  purchase  flour  at  the  lowest  price ;  that  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  persons  in  needy  circumstances,  largely 
indebted  to  the  millers  and  flour  factors  with  whom  they 
deal,  and  in  consequence  are  under  the  necessity  of  receir-' 
ing  flour  from  them  at  the  price  they  think  fit  to  put  upon 
it;  provided  only  that  the  flour  is  of  the  best  qujdity,  and 
the  price  not  higher  than  that  which  is  returned  as  the  ge- 
neral price  of  the  week  to  the  Lord  Mayor ;  though  it 
appears  by  the  evidence,  that  it  can  at  all  times  be  pur- 
chased for  ready  money  or  on  short  credit,  for  a  less  price 
than  the  bakers  are  content  to  take  it  at. 

That  your  Committee  in  searching  for  the  causes  of  this 
unusual  state  of  the  flour  trade,  could  not  fail  to  observe, 
that  the  peculiar  operation  of  the  assize  makes  the  price  of 
bread  exactly  to  depend  upon,  and  to  vary  with,  the  return* 
ed  prices  of  flour,  and  by  so  doing  prevents  the  bakers 
(taking  them  as  a  trade  collectively)  from  having  any  direct 
interest  in  the  price  at  which  they  purchase  flour ;  whatever 
price  they  give  for  it  per  sack,  that  price  is  to  be  returned 
to  them  for  eighty  quartern  loaves ;  if  the  price  of  flour  is 
reduced,  a  simultaneous  and  exactly  cc^rresponding  decrease 
in  the  price  of  bread,  prevents  the  bakers  from  deriving  the 
smallest  advantage  by  it ;  but  if  it  is  raised,  then  a  similar 
increase  on  the  price  of  bread  prevents  them  fipom  bemg 
exposed  to  the  smallest  loss ;  equally  whether  the  price  is 
low  or  high  they  obtain  14s*  id.  per  sack  for  their  expenses 
Ih  baking,  and  if  80  quartern  loaves  was  the  precise  quantity 
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of  bi€9d  tfaey  cocdd  at  all  dmea  make  fiom  a  sack  of  flouj^ 
they  would  have  no  interest  whatever  in  its  general  pricey 
eidier  one  way  or  another ;  but  the  surplus  breads  whatever 
may  be  its  amount  which  tfaey  can  make  above  that  quan* 
tity  (and  it  is  stated  by  various  persons  to  average  from  two 
to  four  loaves,)  is  to  them  a  profit  in  kind,  the  value  of 
which  must  necessarily  increase  with  the  price  of  bread; 
and  as  the  high  price  of  flour  which  occasions  this  increase 
is  in  no  other  respect  disadvantageous  to  the  bakers,  tfaey 
have,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  an  obvious  interest  in  the  high  price 
of  flour;  and  it  is  the  operation  of  this  principle  to  which 
your  Committee  attribute  the  indifference  about  the  price, 
as  well  as  the  anxiety  about  the  quality,  of  flour,  for  the 
best  flour  will  always  make  more  bread,  as  well  as  whiter 
bread ;  and  where  the  price  by  the  Assize  is  uniform,  the 
seller  faas  no  mode  of  seeking  for  better  custom  but  by 
offering  a  whiter  loaf  than  his  neighbour. 

With  regard  to  the  sellers  of  flpur,  your  Committee  find 
tfaat  they  are  eager  to  dispose  of  it  at  the  high  prices  retumr 
edto  die  Lord  Mayor ;  but  that  in  order  to  do  so,  it  seems 
tfaey  must  'be  content  to  sell  on  long  and  doubtful  credit^ 
and  many  of  tfaem  have  recourse  to  becoming  proprietors 
of  faakehouses^and  carrying  on  the  baking  trade  on  their  own 
account  by  means  of  journeymen,  to  obtaining  leases  of 
bakers'  houses,  encouragii^  journeymen  to  set  up  for  them- 
sdveSy  and  to  giving  large  sums  for  the  good-will  of  bakers' 
houses.  The  frequency  of  these  practices  has  in  some 
measure  divided  the  trSide,  as  those  who  incur  the  risks 
attendant  thereon,  expect  and  obtain  the  higfa  price  which 
they  agree  amongst  one  another  to  charge  for  floiu-,  whilst 
others  who  sell  for  money  in  a  regular  way,  are  contented 
with  a  lower  price,  and  latterly  it  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  shops  in  which  bread  is  sold  below  the 
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MBize  price ;  and  3^ur  Committee  are  infbnned,  that  these 
shops  are  enabled  to  go  on  chiefly  by  the  low  price  at  which 
'flour  is  to  be  bought  by  persons  with  capital,  though  some 
of  them  appear  to  derive  advantage  from  selling  for  ready 
money  only. 

And  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  point  out,  that  the 
high  prices  which  are  returned  to  the  Cocket  Office,  are 
further  influenced  by  the  following  circumstances : — 

First.  That  it  is  the  practice  of  some  bakers  to.  return 
dieir  purchases  of  flour  at  a.full  credit  price,  though  they 
subsequently  obtain  an  allowance  for  prompt  payment  in 
the  sbnipe  of  discount. 

Secondly.  That  much  flour  is  returned  at  a  higher  price 
than  that  at  which  it  was  purchased. 

Thirdly.  That  much  low-priced  flour  is  omitted  in  the 
returns  altogether. 

That  your  Committee,  for  the  foregoing  reasons^  b^ng 
led  to  believe  tha;  the  assize  price  of  bread  in  London  is 
higher  than  if  no  Assize  had  ever  existed,  were  further 
confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  information  which  they  pro- 
cured from  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Newcastle,  Bath,  and 
Lewes,  in  which  places  they  were  informed  no  Assize  was 
set ;  and  they  found  in  all  of  them  the  prices  both  of  Flour 
and  Bread  have  been  lower  than  in  London,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  Wheat  has  been  cheaper :  but  on  this  head 
your  Committee  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  statements  in  the . 
AppendL^,  (No.  8.) 

Tour  Committee  then  thought  it  their  duty  to  consider 
how  far  it  might  be  possible  to  frame  an  Assize  law/  the  ope- 
radon  of  which  should  be  free  from  the  foregoing  objec- 
tions; and  with  r^prd  to  the  first  and  main  objection, 
namely ;  That  under  an  Assize  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
Bakers  whether  the  price  of  Flour  is  low  or  high,  your 
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Committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  evil  is  inherent  in  the  na^ 
ture  of  an  Assize,  and  must  exist  in  any  Statute  Vfhich  couU 
be  devised ;  but  with  regard  to  the  others,  as  the  Committee 
found  the  returned  prices  of  Wheat  were  correct,  they  in^ 
qmred  into  the  expediency  of  setting  the  Assize  of  Bread  by 
them,  and  they  found  on  the  part  of  the  Bakers  a  settled  re* 
pugnance  to  any  such  arrangement ;  and  it  was  also  repre* 
sented  to  Your  Committee,  that  the  quality  of  Wheat,  and 
consequently  the  quantity  of  Bread  which  can  be  olytained 
from  it,  varies  so  piaterially  from  year  to  year,  and  horn 
place  to  place,  that  no  average  quality  could  be  fixed  on  by 
which  to  form  a  table,  which  would  not .  in  favorable  sea* 
sons,  leave  to  the  Baker  far  too  large  a  profit  in  sarptos 
bread,  and  in  others  (such  as  the  present)  might  even  com* 
pel  him  to  sell  more  bread  for  the  price  of  a  quarter  <tf 
Wheat  than  could  possibly  be  made  from  it ;  whilst  at  all 
times  it  could  not  fail  to  give  the  Bakers  an  inducement  to 
buy  none  but  the  finest  and  most  productive  Wheats,  and 
materially  to  discourage  the  sale  of  those  of  lower  quality  ; 
and  it  was  further  represented,  that  the  Wheat  Returns  are 
subject  to  frequent  and  sudden  variations,  from  the  demand 
at  one  market  happening  to  be  for  the  best,  and  at  another 
solely  for  inferior  Wheats :  For  which  reasons  Your  Conv 
roittee  are  led  to  conclude,  that  no  benefit  is  likely  to  result 
fix>m  any  mode  which  could  be  resorted  to  in  London,  of 
fixing  the  Assize  of  Bread  by  the  price  of  Wheat. 

Your  Committee  next  inquired  how  far  it  might  be 
possible  to  obtain  true  returns  of  the  price  of  flour ;  ^aiid 
they  found  by  including  the  whole  of  the  sales  now  made 
in  open  market,  and  by  compelling  the  sellers  of  flour  to 
make  the  return  and  not  the  bakers,  that  some  improve 
ment  might  be  made ;  but  as  the  greater  part  of  the  flour 
consumed  in  London  is  dispo^sed  oi  to  the  bakers  on  loqg 
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credit,  in  the  way  before  described,  your  Committee  are 
of  opinion,  no  returns  of  those  purchases,  vrhethef  made 
by  buyer  or  seller,  cduld  very  materially  differ  from  the 
imperfect  returns  at  present  obtained ;  and  mth  regard  lo 
the  frauds  which  your  Committee  werp  assured  are  now 
practised  in  making  the  returns  of  the  prices  of  flour,  the 
inducement  to  have  recourse  to  them  under  any  regulations 
of  assize  must  be  so  strong,  and  the  difficulty  of  detection 
so  great,  that  your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  no 
enactment  could  avail  entirely  to  prevent  them :  and  gene- 
rally, with  regard  to  fixing  the  assize  of  bread  by  the 
price  of  flour,  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  point  out, 
that  no  benefit  can  be  expected  to  result  from  it,  beyond 
that  of  fixing  z  rate  upon  the  labor  and  profits  of  the 
bakers,  whilst  the  miller  and  mealmen  must  be  left  wholly 
without  any  controul ;  and  your  Committee  are  distinctly 
of  opinion,  that  more  benefit  is  likely  to  result  from  the 
efiectB  of  a  free  competition  in  their  trade,  than  can  be 
expected  to  result  from  any  regulations  or  restrictions 
tmder  which  they  could  possibly  be  placed. 

Your  Committee  being  thus  led  to  conclude,  that  any 
Temedy  to  the  evils  ariising  from  the  as^e  could  hardly  be 
brought  about  by  an  alteration  in  the  law,  beg  leave  also 
to  point  out,  that  the  competition  which  has  arisen,  even 
under  the  discouragement  of  an  assize,  has  already  re- 
moved a  part  of  the  evil ;  and  your  Committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  trade  was  thrown  open  by  the  repeal 
of  the  assize  laws,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  gradually 
drawing  persons  with  capital  into  it,  of  diminishing  the 
waste  of  labor  and  unnecessary  subdivision  of  profits, 
which  appear  by  the  evid^ce  at  present  to  exist. 

That  your  Committee  have  found  an  opinion  to  be  ex- 
tremely prevalent,  that  assize  laws  operate  beneficially  aa 
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measures  of  ^lice,  and  by  removing  from  the  bakers  to 
the  Magiad»te  all  responsibility  for'  the  price  of  breads 
ensure  wjien  that  price  is  high  the  tranquillity  of  the  me- 
tropolis*  But  your  Committee  could  not  find  that  any 
disturbances  had  arisen,  or  were  at  all  s^prehended  from 
the  suspension  of  the  assize  in  the  populous  towns  of  Bir« 
mingham^  Manchester,  and  Newcasde ;  and  are  of  opfauan, 
that  the  value  of  the  assize  laws  in  this  point  of  view  b  so 
secondary,  as  not  to  counterbalance  the  evils  apparently 
resulting  from  thenu 

That  your  Committee  thought  j/l  their  duty  to  examine 
the  act  of  the  53d  of  Geo.  III.  and  they  observe  generally^ 
with  regard  to  that  statute,  that  it  has  been  so  short  a  time 
in  (^)eration  as  not  at  this  moment  to  be  duly  judged  of, 
though  it  cannot  fail  to  be  liable  to  the  general  objec- 
tions which  your  committee  have  pointed  out  as  applicable 
to  all  assize  laws. 

Fii^y,  Your  Committee  came  to  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  OHnniittec^ 
That  it  is  expedient  that  the  bread  assize  laws  for  the  city 
of  London,  and  within  ten  miles  of  the  Royal  Exdiaog^ 
should  be  forthwith  repealed. 

June  6,  1815. 
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At  so  adTanced  a  period  of  life,  ind  laboTing  under  an  infinnity 
well  calculated,  through  the  Divine  Mercy,  to  direct  my  attention 
to  subjects  very  different  from  priitical  disquisitions,  I  soouldbe  ill 
satisfied  with  myself,  if  I  could  not  assign  a  motive  for  engaging  in 
the  enquiry  marked  by  tiiese  papers.  It  is  my  duty^  as  oecretary 
lo  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  be  as  well  prepared  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  to  give  all  the  information  that  may  be  demanded,  not 
only  by  Memtors  of  the  Board,  both  ordinary  and  honorary,  but 
by  other  gentlemen,  whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament.  Applications 
were  made  to  me  for  facts,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  I 
should  -consult  many  publications,  for  the  object  of  noting  down 
such  facts  as  might  be  useful.  With  this  view,  forty-one  publi- 
cations on  the  Com  Bill  were  read  to  me;  a  business  which  unhap* 
pily  brought  me  acquainted  with  such  a  mass  of  misrepresentation 
and  error,  that  I  could  not  be  surprised  at  the  heat  and  animosity 
raised  in  the  kingdom,  or  at  the  outrages  which  followed.  Dis- 
content could  not  fail  to  abound,  while  the  public  at  large  appeared 
to  be  ignorant  of  certain  facts,  that  were  of  undoubted  importance, 
to  clearly  understan^ng  questions  of  great  complexity.  And  when, 
in  prosecuting  these  discussions,  I  found  that  all  improvements  in 
the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  were  represented  as  nationally  mis- 
chievous, and  a  deviation  of  capital  from  good  to  bad  employments^ 
and  lancUords  and  farmers  described  as  a  race  of  men  who  had  for 
90  years  been  most  unreasonaUy  thriving  at  the  expence  of  the 
whole  class  of  consumers  1 1  felt  the  necessity  of  examining  as  well 
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ss  I  Was  able,  into  the  progress  of  prices  m  other  parts  of  Europe^* 
as  it  was  sufficiently  clear,  that  if  the  circumstances  so  much  com- 
plained  of  in  England,  were  found  in  other  countries,  instead  of 
being  peculiar  to  this  island,  the  whole  questibn  would  easily 
be  settled.  The  following  papers  will  shew  the  result  of  this 
enquiry. 

As  I  am  well  persuaded  that  this  is  the  happiest  country  the  son 
shines  upon,  it  was  not  without  extreme  pain  that  I  found  the 
spirit  of  discontent  spreading  amongst  a  people,  who  had  such 
multiplied  reasons  for  being  grateful  to  that  Dirine  Providence^ 
to  whom  they  were  so  much  indebted;  and  it  struck  me  forcibly 
as  a  duty  equally  called  for,  on  every  political,  moral,  and  religious 
consideration,  to  collect  and  publish  such  bets  as  might  have  a 
tendency  to  cool  the  animosity,  remove  the  errors,  and  allay  tfa^ 
discontents,  which  a  Certain  class  of  writers  had,  whether  widi  a* 
good  or  bad  intent,  been  too  successful  in  exciting ;  and  I  was  the 
more  ready  to  attempt  this  task,  from  the  abundant  opportunities  I 
possessed  of  receiving  information  relative  to  the  state  of  the  la« 
boring  poor  through  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  hat 
been  such  as  ought  to  be  lamented,  since  the  farmers  have  lessened 
their  employment  to  a  degree  severely  felt.  And  I  beg  die  readcfr 
to  remember,  that  I  am  now  speaking  of  one  of  the  most  nuflie* 
rous,  and  useful  classes,  to  be  found  in  the  empire ;  a  class  tluit 
liever  did,  and  never  can  petition.  But  are  they  not  therefore  to 
be  considered  ?  I  have  shewn  otfz  former  occasion,  that  in  the 
best  times  for  the  agricultural  interest,  the  pay  of  this  class  has 
not  risen  quite  so  high,  on  a  comparison  of  certain  periodsy  as  te 
ought  to  have  done ;  and  consequently  any  general  circumstance 
that  tended  to  reduce  it,  was  much  to  be  deprecated.  The  inhabi* 
tants  of  towns  should  not  quite  forget  their  brethren  in  the  coun- 
try, to  whom  high  wages,  with  a  certain  and  active  employment, 
are  of  &r  givater  importance  than  two-pence  or  three-pence  in  the 
price  of  me  quartern  loaf.  At  present  they  possess  this  nominal 
benefit,  and  many  are  either  starving  on  low  wages,  or  gone  to  th^ 
parish  for  that  support  which  they  cannot  earn. 

The  question  ot  the  Corn  Bill  is  decided  in  Parliament ;  but  it 
does  not  therefore  follow,  that  discontent  is  at  an  end  because  pcci* 
rions  are  no  longer  received.  If  enlightening  the  public  mind  has 
a  tendency  to  remove  or  lessen  this  discontent,  he  is  not  a  good  sub- 
ject of  the  realm  ^ho  does  not  attempt  to  effect  it;  and  I  hope  and 
trust  that  this  will  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  pre* 
sent  intrusion  on  the  publie  nodce^  however  inferior  to  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  author. 

In  less  than  five  years  Ire  have  had  in  England  two  great  political 
conttoversiesy  which  excited  so  much  the  atteittiM  of  d|e  puUic» 
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13  to  product  not  fe^er  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  pubKeatietla^ 
It  will  he  easily  seen  that  I  allude  to  the  question  of  BuUioB,  in 
IS  11,  and  that  of  theCom»  in  18 15.  It  is  extremely  to  be  Ift' 
mented,  that  in  the  discussion  of  both  these  questions,  theories  of 
political  economy  were« so  generally  introduced,  without  ,a  clear. 
statement  of  those  facts  from  which  alone  any  sound  theory  can  be 
drawn.  Upon  a  review  of  the  various  publications  just  alluded  to, 
a  careful  reader  will  reject  every  page  of  these  theories  as  utterly 
unworthy  of  attention ;  and  he  will  be  desirous  Qf  preserving 
ijierely  such  facts  as  may  incidentally  have  been  inserted  ;  the  pre* 
aervation  of  these  for  future  use,  is  at  all  times  an  object  deserving 
much  care  and  attention.  Sut  the  right  application  of  facts  4^ 
aiands  cool  and  deliberate  consideration ;  and,  most  unfortunately, 
die  heat  and  animosity  which  have  agitated  so  many  •f  our  cities  and 
townS)  have  found  their  way  into  many  of  those  publications^  which 
would  have  been  far  more  instructive^  if  they  had  been  produced 
in  a  more  quiet  period.  On  many  occasions,  I  have  in  conversation 
deprecated  the  introduction  of  any  com  question  while  prices  were 
very  loW)  as  it  might  have  been  easily  foreseeni  that  the  great  mass 
of  consumers  in  our  cities  and  towns  would  be  sure  to  take  the 
alarm ; .  but  any  question  introduced  while  prices  are  very  lughs 
would  excite  no  other  attention  than  the  silent  supposition  that  Parn 
liament  were  employed  with  the  intent  to  lower  prices. 
.  In  the  many  publications  which  have  appeared,  and  the  far  more 
numerous  speeches  which  the  newspapers  have  reported,  as  spoken 
in  Parliament, .  on  the  same  interesting  topic,  it  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable how  few  have  made  the  smallest  aUusion  lo  the  general 
rise  of  prices  which  has  taken  place  in  Eur<^e  during  me  last 
twenty-two-  years ;  and  yet  it  was  obvious  to  suppose  that  this 
would  have  been  the  very  first  enquiry  to  be  made.  Every  one  of 
the  pamphlets  against  the  Corn  Bill,  and  innumerable  speeches 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question  $hew  that  the  writers  and  speakers 
strained  the.  utmost  force  of  exaggerated  language  in  describing  the 
burthen,  injury,  oppression,  and  misery,  the  people  of  Britain  were 
forced  to  submit  to  in  twenty  years  of  extravagant  prices  of  corn  and 
provisions;  and  laboring  with  equal  assiduity  to  prove  the  most 
unreasonable  profits  thence  accruing  to  landlords  and  farmers.  If 
the  same  rise  of  prices  had  taken  place  during  the  very  same  period 
in  other  parts  ot  Europe,  where  assignable  causes  did  not  prevent 
it,  were  not  these  writers  and  speakers  bound  to  notice,  if  th^y 
loMw  it;  and  not  knowing  it^  to  notice  with  peciiiisir  cafe  the 
least  hint  upon  the  subject?  Tet  in  my  examination  b^ore  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  spring  of  181^,  I 
nendoned  this  remaikable  fact,  on  authority  luique^tionable,  having 
taken  plaQP  in  a  province  of  the  Russian  empire.    Was  not  this  at 
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le^st  suffigi^t  tQ  «xcite  enquiry  ?  or  to  raise  some  doubts  of  tl)iC 
propriety  of  British  complaints,  of  an  effect  which  might  in  the 
eye^t  turn  out  completely  ridiculous  ?  Nosuch  thing.  If  die  op- 
pos^rs  of  the  Bill  really  noticed  tlie  fact,  they  chose  to  pass  it  by 
in  silence,  for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious  :  they  well  knew,  that 
should  this  fact  be  proved,  it  would  level  in  the  dust  all  their  com« 
plaints,  and  nine-tenths  of  their  arguments. 

Ancient  tracts  *  might  here  be  referred  to,  which  manifested  2 
similar  spirit  of  complaint  on  the  immense  rise  of  prices  which 
took  place,  after  the  discovery  of  (he  American  mines  had  poured 
into  Europe  those  treasures  wiiich  soon  quadrupled  the  prices  of 
^▼ecy  kingdom  in  it.  ]But  were  it  not  absurd  in  the  highest  degree^ 
that  any  single  kingdom  should  be  loud  in  complaining  of  an  ef- 
fect experienced  by  all  its  neighbours  ?  Such  a  complaint  was  theii 
preposterous. 

In  stating  the  facts  I  am  going  to  produce,  it  is  necessary  to  b^'? 
gin  jBTith  some  whiph  occurred  in  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  then  proceed  to  others  which  extend 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  late  period.  I  shall  commence 
with  certain  facts  satisfactorily  ascertained  during  my  own  traveb 
ifk  Fntoce  and  Italy* 

But  let  me  previously  observe,  that  while  various  notes  manifest, 
a  great  rise  of  prices  in  France,  wheat  is  properlv  excepted.  An 
account  now  lies  before  me  of  the  price  of  the  Seprier  at  Paris, 
from  1763  to  17^8,  with  which  T  was  favored  when  in  that  king* 
dom.  Comparing  the  price  of  the  first  thirteen  years  with  the 
last  thirteen,  the  first  was  twenty-five  livres  thirteen  sols,  and  the 
second  twenty-two  Uvres  four  sols.  It  se&s  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Malthus  (but  not  expressly  explained),  that  the  average  price 
of  wheat  in  that  kingdom  (or  perhaps  more  probably,  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  it),  may  have  been,  for  the  last  ten  years,  about  40i« 
the  English  quarter,  *  At  twenty-four  livres  th^  pound  sterling, 
the  price  of  the  thirteen  first  years  above-noted  was  42^.  6d.  per 
quarter,  upon  the  supposition,  not  accurate,  that  the  English  quar- 
ter weighs  430  French  pounds.  But  it  is  sufiiciently  clear,  that 
the  prif  e  in  France  has  risen  very  little  since  1763  ^  and  this  must 
be  esteemed  a  curious  fact. 

I  proceed  to  the  notes  which  I  took  while  abroad. 
.    f«  Isle  of  France.    JLiancourt. — Within  ten  years '  the  general 

s  See  particylarlyy  **A  hrirf  EstunimUi'm  qf  certain  ordinary  CampUmUi  in 
ihue  aur  Days^  by  W.  S. ;"  trom  which  an  iiiusresting  extract  may  pe  fouxKl 
in  Smith's  Memoirs'  of.  Wool. 

^  Grounds  of  an  Opinion,  &c.  p.  13. 

'  This  is  from  1777  to  1787*     •  • 
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expences  of  living,  bread  alone  excepted,  have  risen  fifty  per  cent., 
and  labor  nearly  in  the  same  proportion." 

«*  Normandy.  Hdvre.^-^A  house  in  1779,  let  without  any  fine, 
on  a  lease  of  six  years,  for  24?0  livres  per  annum,  was  let  this  year 
(1789)  again  for  three  years,  with  a  fine  of  25  Louis,  for  600 
livres  per  annum. 

^  A  cellar  which  is  now  60  livres,  was  24  livres  12  years  past."- 

"Loraine.  Pont  au  Moussoriy  (1788). — ^The  prices  of  a!u  the 
necessaries  of  life  risen  one-third  in  twenty  years." 

•<Franche  Compte. — ^Those  estates  which,  twenty  years  ago,. 
sold  at  300  livres,  now  are  800  livres." 

<'-Besan9on*  Dole, — Meat  now  seven  sols  the  pound;  some 
years  ago  four  sols.  A  couple  of  fowls  24  sols,  which  were  12 
sols.    In  general,  every  thing  is  doubled  in  price  in  ten  years." 

••  Bourgogne..  Z)ybn.-^Every  tjiing  raised  in  twenty  years  cent^ 
per  cent," 

Youths  Travels  in  France^  vol.  i.  p.  454.. 

•*  Bologna,  in  i?^^^.— The  prices  of  every  thing  are  now  (1789), 
at  Bologna,  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  dearer  than  ten  years  ago. 

<<  Twenty  years  ago,  hemp  was  at  30  pauls,  now  at  50  ;  and  in 
Tuscany,  the  prices  of  every  thing  doubled  since  the  free  corn 
trade* 

"  It  IS  worthy  the  reader's  observation,  that  the  general  prices 
of  provisions,  and  of  livings  as  it  may  properly  be  called,  have 
risen,  perhaps,  as  much  in  Italy,  as  in  any  country  of  Europe ; 
certainly  more  than  In  England,  as  I  could  shew  by  many  details, 
if  they  were  consistent'  with  the  brevity  of  a  traveller.  A  fact  of 
so  much  importance  would  admit  of  many  reflections ;  but  I  shall 
observe  only,  that  this  sign  of  nation^il  prosperity,  (and  I  believe 
it  to  be  one),  is  not  at  all  confined  to  the  countries  in  the  possession 
of  extensive  manufactures  and  a  great  trade,  since  we  find  it  in 
those  that  have  none. 

<<I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it,  but  barely  hint,  that  the  possessor 
of  a  landed  estate  in  Lombardy  has  raised  his  rent  to  the  full,  as 
much  in  the  last  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years,  as  his  brother 
landlord  has  in  England,  who  has  blessed  himself  with  the  notion, 
that  manufactures  and  commerce  have  done  more  for  him  than  for 
any  other  simibr  class  in  Europe.  It  is  very  common  in  the  Eng- 
lisn  Parliament,  to  hear  the  deputies  of  our  tradesmen  expatiate  on 
what  the  immense  manufactures  and  commerce  of  England  have 
done  for  the  landed  interest.  One  fact  is  worth  an  hundred  asser- 
tions :  go  to  the  countries  that  possess  neither  fabrics  nor  com- 
merce, and  you  will  find  as  great  a  rise  perhaps  in  the  same  period." 

/  lb*  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 
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The  rise  of  price  mentioned  in  these  notes,  was  unquestionably 
rreateft  than  any  we  experienced  in  England  through  the  periods 
here  named  5  and  when  we  combine  these  facts  with  others,  they 
leave  very  little  doubt  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  half 
of  the  ISth  century,  and  thfough  the  first  years  of  the  I9th,  prices 
have  not  risen  in  £ngland  so  much  as  in  various  other  countries  of 
l^unope.  The  concluding  remark  in  the  above  extracts  is  in  every 
svllabk  applicable  to  much  that  has  been  written  and  spoken  upon 
the  Com  Bill  of  1815.  If  it  shall  be  fouhd  that  the  prices  of 
corn  and  provisions  have  risen  more  in  other  countries  than  in  Eiig- 
hnd,  we  niay  presume  that  the  landlords  of  those  countries  have 
not,  iutespect  to  their  rents,  fallen  asleep.  I  know  from  my  soh*s 
information,  that  this  has  been  very  far  from  the  case  in  Russia  ; 
and  who  can  for  a  moment  question  the  same  efiect  taking  place 
elsewhere  ?  What  then  are  we  to  say  to  those  foolish  impertinen- 
cies  so  often  heard  in  conversation,  calling  on  the  landlords  of  this 
kingdom  to  lower  their  rents,  in  order  that  manufacturers  may  eat 
cheaper  bread  i  The  effect  would  not  follow ;  but  were  it  certain^ 
can  any  folly  exceed  that  of  expecting  the  rents  of  England,  which 
have  risen  less  than  those  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  should  now 
fall,  while  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  rising 
every  where  else.  If  these  conclusions  do  not  directly  flow  in  an 
fairness  from  the  premises,  I  know  not  what  political  truth  is,  not 
where  it  can  be  found. 

But  are  high  rents,  and  a  high  value  of  land,  to  be  considered 
as  an  evil  ?  Sir  James  Stewart  says,  that  Davenant  was  an  admira* 
ble  writer :— what  was  his  opinion  ?  These  are  his  words— *•  AH 
diings  must  be  done,  that  may  efiectually  increase  the  value*  of 
rents  and  price  of  land,  which  will  add  true  strength  to  the  na- 
tion.**— Davenanfs  Works ^  ly  Whitworth^  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

It  would  be  well  if  such  follies  were  met  with  only  in  cotiveiB»^ 
tion :  sorry  I  am  to  say,  that  they  might  be  quoted  from  at  least 
twenty  pamphlets  against  the  Com  Bill;  and,  after  a  long  public 
discussion,  one  writer  thus  expresses  himself  nearly  at  the  close  of 
the  controversy : — **  It  remains,  therefore,  for  the  proprietors  of 
lands  and  houses  to  commence  the  unavoidable  sacrifice  which 
peace  will  compel  them  to  make.  By  lowering  the  rents,  labor, 
wages,  and  salaries  of  all  descriptions^  would  follow  of  course ; 
and  the  prices  of  luxuries,  and  every  article  in  trade,  find  their 
due  proportion.'*^— -BroKg^A/w'*  Letter  to  Lord  Sheffield^  1815, 
p-?3.  • 

This  writefi  witl>  so  many  others,  speak  of  a  general  h\\  of  price  as  na*' 
tionally  beneficial — how  different  was  ibe  oplnioa  of  Davenant :  ''  A  good 
symptom  for  the  present  of  reipaining  health  and  vigor  in  the  body  (toli- 
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The  injury  to  the  Isuided  interest,  from  any  ff^  ^^  in  ^^ 
price  of  land  products,  not  occasioned  by  extraordinary  crops^ 
resjolts  very  much  from  the  prices  of  a  great  number  of  various 
commodities,  consumed  by  landlords  and  farmers,  not  falling  in 
proportion,  and  perhaps  not  falling  at  alL  We  have  experienced 
for  a  year  and  a  half  the  low  prices  of  corn,  and  at  the  moment 
that  a  dashing  writer'  tells  us,  we  cannot  walk  the  streets  of 
London  without  meetine  reduced  prices  at  every  turn;  I  may 
£urly  ask,  if  broad  dotn  has  not  advanced  ^  and  what  wooUea 

J^oods  have  fallen  ?  hats  have  advanced.  Have  boots  and  shoes 
alien  ?  What  are  the  prices  of  tea,  sugari  coffee,  and  chocolate^ 
which  form  so  considerable  an  article  of  consumption  in  every 
family  ?  What  is  the  price  of  soap  and  candles  ?  And,  thanks  to 
ifyd  police  of  the  markets  of  this  metropolis,  what  is  the  price  of 
0very  article  that  is  ^aten,  even  of  ^some  which  are  produced  by 
the  land  of  England  i  Has  ssit  sunk  in  prige  ?  Have  spices  de» 
dined?  Are  carriages  clieaper?  Has  mahogany  furniture  sunk? 
Ask  the  gentlemen  whose  windows  were  broke  by  the  mob« 
whether  they  find,  in  the  reparation,  that  glass  has  sunk  ?  Hare 
paper  and  books  fallen  I  Are  public  amusements  lower  ?  These 
questions  might  easily  be  multiplied  ;  and  the  answer  must  stiU 
Be  the  same.  Thus,  while  landlords  are  called  on  to  sink  their 
vents  .one-third,  and  most  gravely  assured  that  the  universality  jof 
low  prices  will  leave  tliem  just  in  the  same  situation,  they  have 
not  for  eighteen  months  past  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  for 
one  payment  in  forty,  without  a  flat  contradiction  being  instantly 
given  to  the  multiplied  assertions  that  have  filled  a  deluge  6E 
pamphlets*  In  fact,  the  number  of  commodities  is  extremely 
great  which  cannot  be  expected  to  fall :  but  it  is  tlie  same  to  land* 
lords,  whatever  tlie  cause  may  be,  and  whether  owing  to  taxes  or 
afiy  otlier  circumstance. 

In  the  examination  which  it  is  here  necessary  tQ  make,  of  the 
ris^  of  prices  in  Europe,  it  is  of  consequence  to  search  for  those 
remote  from  England,  with  as  great  a  dissimilitude  of  soil,  cli- 
mate,  government,  and  other  circumstances,  as  may  be  found ;  that 
if  a  great  rise  Has  really  taken  place,  it  may  be  tne  more  clearly 
attributed  to  sqme  generally  operating  cause  that  has  affected  aU 
Europe.     With  this  view,  I  shal}  quote  Russia. 

My  son,  during  a  residence  of  nine  years  in  that  country,  and 
travelling  there  under  the  iminediat^  auspices  of  Government,  was 
officially  supplied  with  a  variety  of  documents  of  unquestionably 

tic,  is,  that  we  see  nothing  abated  in  the  price  of  our  native  commodities.'* 
— Davenan^i  Works  bif  WhUworth^  vol.  i.  p.  378. 

*  Smith's  Arguments  and  Constitutional  Advice,  1815,  p.  20. 
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ailtBoritr  ;  and  bf  exaihinmg  these  with  great  attention,  and  coih^ 
paring  tnem  since  his  return  to  England  with  tables  of  similat  pricei 
here  through  the  tame  periods,  the  result  has  been  extremely  in^ 
teresting.  At  the  time  of  my  examination  before  the  Committees 
of  Parliament,  he  had  drawn  but  one  comparison  between  the 
price  of  wheat  in  a  single  province  of  Russia  with  the  price  in 
England  for  the  same  period ;  but  he  has  since  extended  this  com^ 
parison  to  sevetal  others ;  and  the  result  will  be  seen  in  the  follow* 
ing  table  >— 

Bise  of  Price  in  England^  and  Bussia  compared* 


17S5  to  1795  compared  with  | 
1794  to  1806     ....      5 

1782  to  1798  compared  with| 
1794  to  1808    .     .     .     .      S 

1781  to  1798  compared  with^ 
1794  to  1805     ...     .      3 

General  Arerages     .     »    . 


WHEAT. 

ttnM.  Rug. 

Rise  per 

cent. 

RY£. 

Rust.  £^. 

Riacpwr 

ceat.' 

BARLEY. 

Roas.  Sag. 

liiMper 

ceoc 

OATS. 

Rum.  EDg< 

Bis6  per. 

cent. 

40   41i 

32   41i 

t 

38    33 

52    35 

42    Sli 

58    31i 

40    29 

50    23] 

J7    36 

43    36 

27    33 

9 
52    2 

40    S6J 

41    36i 

37i8l! 

52  29J 

By  this  taUe  it  appears,  that  in  the  periods  in  which  wheat  rose 
in  England  S6i  per  cent.,  the  rise  of  that  grain  in  Russia  was  40  per 
cent. ;  that  while  rye  rose  in  Russia  4 1  per  cent.,  wheat  rose  ill 
England  86i  \  diat  die  rise  of  barley  in  Russia  was  S7t  per  cent., 
but  in  England  only  81i;  and  that  ^hile  the  rise  of  oats  was  in 
Rusria  B2  per  cent.,  the  same  grain  had  risen  in  England 
oid^29$.^ 

It  must  be  here  observed,  that  the  periods  mentioned  in  this 
table,  do  not  come  down  to  the  time  of  that  great  issue  of  papet 
rubles  which  fell  into  the  depreciation  well  known.  The  variation 
of  value  was  .inconsiderable,  and  was  nearly  the  same  in  .1805  and 
1806  as  it  had  been  long  before ;  no  part,  therefore,  of  this  rise 
in  price  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  depreciation  of  paper. 

The  sancie  comparison  was  extended  to  all  sorts  of  butchers' 
meat,  butter,  &c*  i  and  the  excess  in  all  has  been  greater  than  in 
any  article  of  com. 

I  have  conversed  with  many  persons  who  have  travelled  or  re- 

'  This  oomiMrison  is  with  lye,  the  common  consumption  of  Russia,  mud 
wheat  that  of  finglaod. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  these  comparisons  the  year  1787  is  omitted 
in  the  Russian  accounts,  because  a  noted  year  of  scarcity ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  1800  and  1801  in  England.. 
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dcUd  in  dissent  patts  of  Ettrope^  dnd  though  they  had  nd  oppor«« 
timities  of  procuring  such  official  documents  as  my  sou  gained  in 
Russia^  yet  I  am  much  inclined  to  conceive,  from  all  I  have  been 
able  to  learnt  that  something  similar  to  this  rise  has,  in  a  greater  at 
a  less  degree,  taken  place  nearly  throughout  Europe. 

I  wish  this  information  relative  to  tne  rise  in  foreign  countries 
had  been  more  general :  I  wish  that  official  documents  froni  every 
country  in  Europe  could  be  inserted :  for,  though  the  t^nior  of  the 
information  I  have  received  is  very  uniform,  yet  it  does  not  rest  on 
undeniable  authority.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  as  soon 
as  the  spirit  of  discontent  was  manifest  in  the  kingdom,  Govern- 
ment did  not  take  die  necessary  steps  to  procure  fix>m  foreign 
ministers,  residents,  and  consuls,  and  brought  down  to  the  present 
period,  such  documents  as  I  have  alluded  to  in  Russia.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  result,  and  the  dissemination  diroiighout  the  whofe 
kingdom,  would  not  have  left  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  for  dis- 
satisfaction or  discontent  at  any  circumstance  relative  to  price^  that 
has  taken  place  in  this  kingdom. 

Mr.  Jacob  gives  the  following  fact :-» 

**  Taking  two  averages  in  Spain,  of  six  years  each— the  first 
from  179S  to  1798,  and  the  second  from  1799  to  1804— the 
average  price  of  wheat,  of  the  latter  period  above  the  former,  was 
about  58  per  cent.,  and  in  barley  40  per  cent."— Jbco6  on  Ptotec" 
Hon  ^  British  AgrieuUurej  p.  125. 

The  price  ia  England,  for  the  first  of  these  periods,  was,  on  an 
average,  wheat,  2/.  195.  2d.  per  quarter,  and  for  the  second 
4/.  Os.  6d.;  which  is  a  rise  of  86  per  cent.,  and  this  including  the 
two  years  of  scarcity,  1800  and  1801 :  were  they  rejected,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  the  rise  in  England  would,  of  course,  be  much  les9. 
The  price  of  barley  in  England,  for  the  first  period,  was  8  Is.  Sd. 
per  quarter  \  in  the  second,  4 Is.  Id.  \  and  the  rise  per  cent.  82^ 

In  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee  various  Spamsh  prices 
of  wheat  are  inserted,  which  I  have  in  like  manner  compared  wtdi 
those  of>  England,  and  the  following  is  the  result : 

Average  price  of  the  fanega  of  wheat  for  64  years,  from  1701 
to  1764,  inclusive,  taken  from  the  cunrent  prices  of  the  mailBet 
•f  Seville. 

RetOs.    VeUon. 
Average  price  from  1701  to  1726       .    •    <    •    .  14  ,         S\i 

1727      1752       .    .     .     ♦    .  17  «2A 

175S      1764 21     .  0 

f  Bullion  Report^  %vo.  Appendix^  p.  40.  J 

Average  price  of  the  Jknega  of  wheait  for  21  yearst  from  1t67 
to  1787^  inclusive}  from  the  markets  of  Castille. 

Beab.        Pelion. 
26  llil 
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Airenge  ptice^of  the  fangga  of  wheat  ui  the  market  of  Me^om 
de  R¥>  Seca  in  Leon,  179S  to  1802,  per  fanega  S8|. 

Rise  per  cent,  from  the  first  period  1701,  to  1726,  compared 
Urith  the  second  period  1727,  to  1752  ^  21  per  cent« 

Ditto  from  the  second  period  to  the  tturd,  from  175S  to  1764 1 
S3  per  cent. 

And,  rise  from  the  period  of  the  market  of  Medina,  to  thgt  of 
Casdlle,  46  per  cent. 

Average  price  of  Wheat  in  England  from  1701  to  1726,     s.      A 
boUi  inclusive  ••,«'••.•.....••     34      5 

Ditto  1727  to  1752 29      9 

Here  is  zjidl  in  the  price* 

Ditto  1753  to  1764 32     U 

This  is  a  rise  of  10  per  cent. 

And  <Utto  1793  to  1802 61       1 

(Omitting  the  years  1800  and  180U) 
This  is  a  rise  of  35}  per  cent. 
Now  to  bring  these  Spanish  and  English  prices  into  one  view, 
the  following  table  will  shew  the  rise  per  cent,  in  each  country* 

Bise  per  cent. 
Spain.  England^ 

Mr.  Jacob      •     •     •     .     .  wheat    58 36 

Ditto barley    40 32^ 

Medina  and  Castille  wheat  46     .     .     *    •     •    35J   . 


Average 48 34i 

Hence  then,  it  appears  that  in  the  periods  here  described,  while 
prices  have  risen  in  Spain  48  per  cent*  the  same  have  risen  in 
England  only  34i, 

Mr*  Jacob's  information  is  precise :  but  the  Leon  and  Castille 
article  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  had  the  comparison 
been  drawn  from  only  one  of  the  provinces.  I  take  no  notice 
here  of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Spanish  prices  :  they  remain  for 
curiosity,  but  do  not  enter  into  the  immediate  object  of  the  present 
Enquiry. 

I  have  been  favored  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  with  a  table  of  the 
prices  of  wheat  at  Brussels  for  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
1780,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  price  of  the  Brabant  measure, 
weighing  fix>m  80  to  821b.  was  on  an  average,  from  1781  to  1793, 
both  inclusive,  six  francs,  74  cents,  per  measure,  and  from  1794 
to  1805,  the  price  of  the  same  measure  was  nine  francs  28  cents,  i 
a  rise  of  37  per  c^nt*  i  and  it  has  already  been  shewn,  that  by 
comparing  the  prices  of  wheat  in  England  during  the  same  periods, 
the  rise  was  36  per  cent. 

In  the  statement  of  prices  in  Europe,  which  I  have  given,' 


Fhihce  appears  in  respect  to  wheats  to  be  an  eieeptidii  i  At  In* 
crease  of  prices  has,  however,  been  very  general,  80  as  to  gir^ 
occasion  for  its  being  very  properly  remarked  in  1811,  that  the 
rise  was  on  the  whole  in  France,  fully  equal  to  that  in  England/ 
By  the  enquiries  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of  Agri- 
culture in  Paris,  into  the  rise  that  had  taken  place  in  France,  niearly' 
at  die  same  time  as  similar  enquiries  were  made  by  the  Board  of 
Agricukure  in  England,  it  appeared  that  the- result  corresponded 
very  etactly  with  that  which  had  been  found  in  Exigland.    The 
foUowihg  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  French  Society, 
which  was- made  by  their  Secretary,  Mr.  Silvestre,  in  1805 : — *^  In 
most  of  the  departments,  the  price  of  labor,  since  1789,  is  iii* 
creased  by  one  third  at  least,  and  in  some  by  on^  half :  in  a  few 
it  is  doubled  ;  all  the  hishiiments  of-  cultivation  are  raised  in  price 
in  a  proportion  nearly  mmilar ;  building  materials  have  risen  about 
one  third ;  beasts  of  labor  about  one  half;  and  all  family  requi* 
sites  in  the  same  proportion.     On  the  other  hand,  the  animal  pro- 
dtite  of  the  farm  is  worth  about  one  half  niore  in  the  market  than 
it  was  in   1789;  and  although  wheat  h^s  not  risen  much  more 
than  one-sixth  in  price,  barley,  and  all  description  of  forage,  are 
dearer  by  about  one-third.*'     In  1810,  in  Mr.  Daru's  speech  to  the 
Legislative  Body,  he  contended  that  Louis  the  XVIth,  widi  a  civil 
list  of  25  millions,  was  as  rich  as  the  Emperor  would  be  with  a 
sum  more  than  one  third  greater,  taking  into  consideration  the  real 
value  of  money :  and  this  rise  in  price  had  taken  place  without 
paper,  or  any  *  depreciated  circulating  medium.^' — ^Reoiett>  of  the 
BuUtan   Controversy,    1811,  p.  55,  said  to  be  written  by  Mr. 
Herries,  then  Private  Secretary  to  the  late  Mr,  Perceval. 

Some  reasons  might  be  assigned  why  wheat  did  not  rise  in 
France  equally  with  other  Commodities,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  one-r*it  is  the  grand  object  of  Frendh  cultivation,  and  that 
alone  which  is  sown  on  all  the  fallows  of  France,  except  on  the 
very  poorest  soils,  where  rye  is  substituted ;  and  wherever  an  in- 
creased cultivation  has  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
division  of  large  properties  into  little  ones,  the  principal  change 
has  been  the  increase  of  this  article  of  culture ;  nor  ar^  we  to 
forget,  that  in  a  year  which  threatened  some  degree  of  scarcity, 
from  a  bad  season,  Bonaparte  took  the  extraordinary  measure  of 
decreeing  a  maximum.  Compared  with  the  exertions  in  raising 
wheat,  all  others  in  the  agriculture  of"  France  are  as  nothing. 
Another  circumstance  which  would  operate  on  the  price  of  all 
commodities,  but  least  of  all  oh  wheat,  as  the  most  absolute  of  the 
necessaries  of  Kfe,  is  the  astonishing  want  of  circulation,  when 
compared  with  the  immense  mass  of  the  precious  metals  in 


PttaCt  \  *  this  has  been  observed  by  all  the  tnrvellars  I  hare  conver- 
sed withy  and  unites  with  die  known  fact,  of  the  univemil  SfSsAad 
iMwrding  la  diat  kingdom. 

It  must  bo  obvious,  that  the  inhabitants  of  diia  country  cannoi't 
'with  reason,  complain  at  aa  effect  which  has,  to  all  apipearancei 
been  independent  of  the  poUticsd  conduct  and  prfaMipks  of  the  res- 
pective lagishtures  of  these  countries,  whatevec  Ae  svstems  of 
government,  climate,  or  soil  may  be  i  this  effiKt  has  prooably  per- 
vaded die  whole  of  EuK^e  i*  and  therefore  it  is  to  the  hst  degree 
abeiird,  to  complain  of  it  as  an  evil  peculiar  to  any  pardcular 
country. 

But  let  us  'pussue  this  unhappy  instance  of  British  absuidity  a 
little  further :  it  is  sufficiendy  clear,  that  the  consumers  of  com  in 
Enghnd  can  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  rise  in  price  so  general. 
Have  the  fimners  no  more  reason  to  complain  of  die  fall  which  has 
taken  place  of  late  ?  I  believe  it  wiH  be  found,  that  dus-reductiod 
has  been  far  more  peculiar  to  them,  than  the  former  rise  was  to  die 

'  *'  A  less  quantity  of  money  will  be  sufficient  for  a  given  amount  of  bu* 
sincssy  if  the  circulation  be  n^id,  than  if  it  be  akuw.  A  snail  sum,  chanaing 
hands  frequeutlyy  may  settle  many  accounts;  or,  through  tl^  Ugl^opy  of  M^ 
kerSy  nia^*  he  rendered  adequate  to  the  comummation  of  a  vast  manjr  coQ"> 
tracts^  without  more  than  one  real  transfer;  but  in  proportion  as  longer  in- 
tervals occur  between  sales  and  mtrchases,  and  money  lingers,  much  larger 
suras  are  required,  even  for  smaller  concerns/'— .imerican  Memea,  1811/ p. 
216. 

^  Since  the  greater  part  of  these  papers  has  been  written,  the  S-caarJu  qh 
the  Commerciar Policy  of  Greut  Britain  has  appeared:  the  author  is  extreme* 
ly  hostile  to  the  Com  Bill :  he  is  the  first  that  has  entered  into  any  particu- 
lars of  a  general  rise  of  prices ;  and  contends,  not  only  lor  a  groU  rise  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  but  also  throughout  tiie  whole  woild.  Butit  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  any  contradiclion  more  complete  than  is  found  between  all  the  ' 
first  part  of  his  performance  and  the  last :  in  the  ibrmer,  he  strenuously 
contends  against  the  high  prices  we  have  experienced,  and  attempts  to  prove 
that  Ww  ones  ase  much  more  advantageous  to  landlords  aad  Aumers :  na^, 
he  ventures  on  the  daring  paradox,  that  high  prices  retard  improvements  m 
cultivation. — (p.  49).  Bnt  be  does  not  attempt  to  prove,  how  prices  were  to 
rise  through  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  manner  he  admits,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  remain  low  in  England. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  writer  of  abilit^r  should  ever  state  ftcts  in  a  care- 
less Buulner,  and  more  especially  with  design  to  serve  the  view  of  the  mo- 
ment: the  following  is  a  passage  in  his  work:  ''The  importation  of  the 
precious  metals  into  Europe  has  doubled  since  1770.  It  is  sufficiently  re- 
marJcmble,  that  shortly  afler  this,  the  great  rise  in  com  be^.*'    p.  70. 

Whether  the  raotals  hiave  doubled  or  not,  the  g^eat  rise  in  corn,  beg^ning 
shortly  after  1770,  is  directly  contrary  to  hex :  the  average  price  for  se  years 
previous  to  1795,  was  only  45s.  per  quarter,  as  I  stated  long  ago,  in  the  An- 
nals of  Agriailture. 

Another  assertion  of  the-same  trriter  is,  that  corn  has  for  some  years  past, 
been  in  France  at  tlie  price  of  53-4.    (p.  73 .) 

&Xr.  Malthus  has  already  been  quot^  on  this  point 
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consumer.  During  tlus  period,  wheat  has  risen  in  France ;  and  my  aori  ■ 
leamS)  hj  lettsers  from  the  Crimea,  that  the  price  has  much  more 
than  doubled  in  the  South  of  Russia.    In  1 808,  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  Crimea  was  8  roubles  the  chetrert ;  at  the  end  of  18 IS  it 
was  12 1  and  in  1815,  it  is  22.    Hence  the  rise  from  1813  to 
1815  was  88  per  cent* ;  but  if  we  compare  the  average  of  the 
year  1818,  in  England,  being  108s.  9d»  with  that  of  the  three  first 
months  of  1815,  or  64fS.  2cL  it  is  a  fall  of  41  per  cent.,  a  contrast^ 
sufficiently  striking.    But  to  come  much  nearer  home,  the  price  at' 
Brussels,  for  18 IS,  was  9  francs  49  cents,  the  Brabartt  measure  ;• 
and  in  1814,  it  was  9f.  62c.  the  tendency  was  therefore  to  rise  ;  * 
but  the  coibparison  of  these  two  years  in  England  is  very  different ; 
the  price  being  for  18  IS,  1085.  9d.  as  just  mentioned,  and  that  of 
1814,  7S«.  lOd.  or  a  fall  of  3S  per  cent.    Surely  these  facts  are  as 
decisive  in  relation  to  the  fall  of  prices  in  England,  as  those  before ' 
inserted  were  applicable  to  the  former  rise,  which  excited  so  many' 
complaints* . 

We  know  nothing  of  the  prices  of  com  in  Poland,  to  compare 
with  those  my  son  gained  in  Russia ;  our  information  is  confined  to 
the  price  at  Dantzic,  which  is  governed  in  a  great  measure  by  the* 
demand  in  England.  It  appears  that  the  price  in  that  port,  in  1818, 
was  52s.  the  English  quarter.  (Beport  t^ Lords*  Committee^  1814, 
p.  49.  \)  and  from  the  same  authority,  the  charges  to  England  are 
265.,  together,  785. 

If  then  any  party  has  reason  to  complain  of  price,  assuredly  it 
is  not  the  consumer  in  this  country,  but  the  farmer.  This  obser- 
vation might  be  pursued,  but  I  am  more  inclined  to  quit  it.  Let  it 
suffice  to  remark,  that  the  consumer  should  be  contented.' 

The  comparison  here  drawn  between  England  and  Europe,   is ' 
however  incomplete,  as  not  a  word  has  been  said  of  the  enormous 
taxation  to  which  England  has  been  subject,  and  to  which  no 
parallel  can  be  found  in  any  other  country.    From  179S  to  1812, 

'  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  writers  against  the  Com  Bill,  sbeuld 
slightly  notice  a  general  ri$e  of  money  prices  in  Europe,  and  yet  not  make 
that  fair  application  of  the  fact  to  the  case  of  England,  which  ought  to  stara 
every  one  in  the  face,  wiio  could  catch  but  the  least  hint  of  it. 

^  t  think  that  fifty  per  cent,  may  safely  be  deemed  to  be  the  natun»l  rise  of 
noney  prices  in  Europe,  general iy»  during  the  last  twenty-four  y^ars.** — 
E(fime*s  Thoughts  on  the  Corn  Laws,  p.  40. 

This,  though  a  mere  conjecture,  and  therefore  not  falling  for  a  specific 
reply,  admits  one  application  of  fact.  Comparing  the  price  of  wheat  in 
England  from  1764  to  1790,  which  was  2L  7<.  0^.  per  quarter,  with  theprice 
from  1791  to  1814,  and  omitting  the  years  1800  and  1801,  being  years  of 
scarcity,  not  occasioned  ^  y  any  relation  with  the  value  of  money,  the  price 
waa  3i.  13s.  6}^.,  consequently  the  rise  per  cent,  was  55 ;  so  little  exceeding 
what  Mr«  Hume  bimselT  supposed  to  be  the  general  .rise  oi  money  prices  ia 
Europe* 
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tht  taxes  and  loans  of  thb  kii^doin  amounted  to  about  12QQ  nuU 
lions}  and  Mr.  Malihua  remarks,  that  the  nation,  in  tventf  years 
•f  this  perioid,  borrowed  near  five  hundred  millions  of  real  capitaL 
Who  can  presume  to  assert,  that  these  financial  operations  did  not 
in  an  eminent  degree  greatly  raise  the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
Kfe;  and  that  consequently*  had  the  result  of  this  comparison 
turned  out  very  differently,  marking  in  this  o6untry  a  far  greater 
rise  than  in  any  other,  no  one  could  have  been  surprised  i  And  the 
•urious  enquiry  whidi  will  be  excited  in  many  minds  is,  to  what 
causes  can  we  attribute  the  astonishing  fact,  that  prices  with  us  have 
risen  no  more  i 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  render  it  an  object  deser- 
Ting  much  attention,  and  I  cannot,  after  a  strict  examination  of  the 
snbiect,  discover  any  sufficient  reasons  for  so  extraordinary  an  eventp 
witoout  recurring  to  the  capital  invested  in  our.  agriculture,  and  to 
those  great  improvements  in  cultivation,  which  have  so  remarkably 
distinguished  this  country  during  the  last  twenty  years*  To  these«. 
I  conceive,  we  must  recur,  as  the  causes  of  that  cheapness  of  com 
so  extraordinary  in  this  kingdom,  on  comparison  widi  the  rest  of. 
Europe.  While  the  immense  taxes  here  imposed,  and  no  where 
dsc  to  be  found,  misht  be  offered  as  a  reason  for  a  result  directly 
contrary  ;  yet  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  this  capital^  and  these 
improvements,  have  been  deprecated  as  mischievous,  by  not  a  few 
^''  "Hose  visionary  writers  who  have  figured  against  the  Com 


For  the  use  of  those  who  would  wish  to  compare  different  cir* 

cumstances  that  have,  or  may  have  a  considerable  influence  on  each 

other,  it  may  be  proper  to  insert  the  folbwing  little  table,  which 

gives  the  average  of  the  exports  and  imports  combined,  acpordinff 

to  the  official  value  in  one  column,  and   the   average  amount  of 

taxes  and  loans  united  in  another,  with  the  price  oi  wheat  in  the 

third. 

Period*  Exports  and  Importo.    Taxes  and  Loaas.    Price  of  Wheat 

per  Quarter. 

Ten  years  ending  1792,  S5,648,067  ..  15,767,414  ..  475.  4jA 
Ditto  1803,  56,321,415  ••  46,358,305   •«    72^.    ^]d. 

Ditto  1812,68,286,011  ••  75,046,528  ••    SSs.  Id. 

It  will  be  useful  to  add  here,  the  circulation  of  bank-notes,  as 
nearly  as  it  can  be  estimated  for  these  thirty  years,  from  parliament- 
ary documents. 

The  average  for  the  first  ten  years  was  about  8  ^  millions  \  of  the 
OTcond,  1 1  millions  \  and  of  the  third,  18  millions.  And  when 
we  consider  that,  in  the  last  period,  the  gold  currency  was  fast 
disappearing,  W3  can  only  be  astonished  that  so  small  a  sum 
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111  tfa^se  noteS)  couid  by  any  possible  manigement  be  mside 
to  support  the  increasing  demands  of  the  kingdom.  Taxes^  ' 
from  the  fitst  to  the  third  period^  just  quintupled ;  ^d  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  order  to  pay  them,  a  much 
nearer  proportion  should  be  found  between  tliftir  amount  and  the 
circulating  medium,  by  means  of  which  the  burthen  coaM  alone  be 
supported.  The  proportion  between  trade  and  circulation  is  in 
these  periods  nearly  the  same.  It  was  found  by  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  (circulation  of  only  forty-six 
London  bankers,  amounted  in  the  year  to  1500  millions  ;  and  in  a 
late  publication,  the  total  circulation  of  London,  including  that  of 
all  the  other  bankers,  the  Bank,  and  the  payments  of  taxes  and  loans, 
doubled  that  sum,  forming  in  the  whole  the  vast  amount  of  SOOO 
milfions  I  What  human  ingenuity  could  contrite  the  means  of  car- 
fying  on  such  a  circulation  by  coin  ?  No  coach  couM  mov6  in  the 
streets  of  this  capital,  blocked  up  as  they  must  be  by  thousands  of 
waggons  loaded  witli  guineas. 

But  th6  great  rise  in  Europe  being  admitted,  it  is  a  question 
^  extremely  interesting,,  to  discover  what  general  cause  has  otca- 
siOined  so  irnrrersal  an  efieet.  That  we  must  look  for  it  in  the 
pYodnct  of  the  American  mines,  is  very  probable ;  but  that  this 
^hncumstance  is  to  be  decided  by  a  round  assertion, '  that  those 
fiKifl^s  haire  doubled  in  produce,  from  1770  to  1803,  can  scarcely 
_  be  Jtestrfied  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Humboldt.    . 

in  1775,  the  whole  proauce  of  the  Spanish  mines  was  50  mil- 
Hons  of  piastres.  But  he  mentions  t)\is  in  another  passage  beingr 
the  itm'xsmvan.-^^Humboldti  Pditical  Essays  on  Spam,  voLiii.' 
p.  9S9, 407  .•"-^And  from  the  same  authority  it  appears,  diat  from 
1750  to  I'MS,  the  average  annual  produce  was  85,500,000 
piasttes»-^/i&.  p.  484. 

Annual  prbduce  of  the  American  mines,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century : 

Sihrer,  value  in  piastres       -----      45,500,00a 
Gold,  75,217  marcs  of  Castllle,  at  1455  piastres 

perAiarc 10,962,877 

54,4(52,877 ' 


Humboldt^  Pditicat  Essin/s  an  Near  S^am,  vol*  iii.  p*  594. 

And  this  very  aearly  agrees  with  what  he  as^tis  to  America^ 
in  his  table  of  mat  ConMent,  of  Europe,  and  the  north  of  Asia» 
being  286,555,667  francs,  supposing  the  piastre  to  be  4j;  francs : 
Guthrie  itiakes  it  3s.  7d. :    at  24  franco  the  pound  steriin^  the 

''Commercial  Policy  of  Great  Britain,  1815, 
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fianc  is  IQd't  ax^d  ^  comes  as  near  gs  may  be  to  the  lahittioa  of 
Guthrie.  But  it  is  not  $o  be  f<prj^tteii»  that  in  anodier  passMe 
Mr.  H.  saysy  the  total  produce  of  America  is  at  present  16S  iml* 
lions  of  francs^  which  Wves  us  again  in  doubt.— i2«  p.  338. 

,  Mn  H*  has  beep  read  tQ  ipe,  but  I  am  net  able  to  discover  the 
doubling  from  1770.  It  is  tniet  that  writer  brings  forward  such  a 
profusion  of  materials,  that  he  is  almosjt  sooiothered  under  them ; 
but  the  quotations  I  have  just  inserted^  are  far  from  justifying  any 
idea  of  doubling  since  1770 ;  and  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the 
opinion  which  he  gives  on  the  period  when  the  discovery  of  Ame» 
rica  had  taken  its  full  effect  in  £urq)e»  united  with  his  observation 
on  the  price  of  corn,  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  this  doubling 
assertion.  The  following  is  the  passage  I  allude  to:  <<  In  1686^ 
the  discovery  of  the  American  mines  had  taken  full  effect.  The  - 
price  of  grain  has  not  in  reality  risen  from  that  time  to  the  present 
day;  and  if  the  comrary  has  oeen  advanced  by  several  authors,  it 
is  from  their  having  confounded  the  nominal  value  of  coin  with 
the  true  proportion  betweoi  money  and  commodities."  lb,  p,  45S. 

Mr.  Huskisson's  opinion  may  here  be  noticed.  He  says» 
ff  Nothing  appears  to  me  to  indicate  that  the  value  of  gold,  in 
reference  to  ordinary  commodities,  has  increased  in*  the  general 
market  of  Europe.  The  annual  produce  of  the  gold  mines,  it  is 
true,  appears  not  to  have  been  so  large  during  the  last  half  century^ 
as  at  some  former  periods ;  but  the  supply  does  not  seem  to  have 
suffered  any  diminutioii  of  late  years.  The  quantity  of  silver 
lately  imported  from  America  has  been  unusually  large,  while  the* 
demand  from  the  East  Indies  and  China  has  altogether  ceased ; 
nay,  |  am  informed,  tha^  a  large  supply  of  dollars  was  imported 
from  the  latter  country  by  the  fleet  recently  arrived  from  Canton. 
Every  presumption  therefore  is,  tliat  the 'value  of  silver  continues 
progressively,  though  slowly,  to  decrease  in  Europe/' — Question  ^ 
Depredation. 

The  European  receipt  of  the  precious  metals  must,  from  these 
documents,  remain  in  some  measure  doubtful  *,  though  the  proba- 
bility  is,  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increaset 

The  object  I  have  in  view,  in  these  remarks  on  the  produce  of 
the  American  mines,  is  not  \o  question  the  probability  that  the 
general  rise  of  prices  in  Europe  is  nearly  connected  with  dioee 
mines,  but  to  instigate  those  gentlemen  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  more  clearly  ascertaining  the  fact,  to  favor  the  public  with  in- 
formation on  so  interesting  a  subject.  But  here  we  must  not  avoid 
another  fact,  most  intimately  connected  with  the  present  Enquiry  % 
and  this  is  the  paper  circulation  in  Europe.  It  should  seem  by  me 
case  of  France,  that  the  precious  metals  may  a}x>ttnd  to  a  ffreat 
degreej  and  yet  have  scarcely  any  effect  on  the  price  of  wheat. 
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Weikh  muBt  dreuiate^  in  order  to  be  eSeetive,  iftd  pa{)er  every 
where  circulates  with  a  rapidity  unknown  to  gold  and  silver :  as 
far  as  we  combine  circulation  with  the  metals^  it  seems  to  be  in- 
sufficient for  the  efiects  that  have  been  produced,  and  affords  reason 
for  a  suspicion,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  produce  of  the 
mines,  they  have  not  yielded  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  in- 
dustry in  Europe :  but  paper  mayhave  fully  answered  this  pur- 
pose, and  may,  for  any  thing  that  is  known  to  the  contrary,  have 
been  highly  beneficial;  at  least  we  are  certain  that  this  has  been 
the  case  in  England.  It  is  admitted,  that  paper  money  has  been 
issued  in  certain  countries  to  excess }  but  even  in  such,  it  is  % 
question  whether  they  have  not  advanced  in  industry  much  more 
than  they  would  have  done  had  none  been  created. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  publications  or  speeches  more  mis- 
chievous upon  any  question  of  political  economy,  than  such  as 
attribute  to  Government  or  the  Legislature,  the  evils,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, which  result  from  causes  totally  different.  Supposing  the 
high  prices  complained  of  to  have  been  so  many  national  misfor- 
Itunes,  still,  if  they  have  been  the  parts  only  of  one  great  general 
effect,  ought  we  not  highly  to  condemn  any  attempt  to  draw  from 
it  the  means  to  infuse  or  increase  discontents  among  the  people  ? 
:  <<  Can  Parliament  alter  the  value  of  money,  restore  the  bankrupt 
traders  to  full  credit,. erect  anew  the  fallen  manufactories,  give 
labor  to  the  hungry  artisans,  and  bring  back  the  system  of  dis- 
counting and  accommodation  bills,  and  all  the  artinces  of  credit 
by  which  high  prices  were  formerly  sustained  ?" — Smitk*s  ArgUn 
metU  anfi  ConsiiMiofuU  Advice,  1815,  p.  ^S.  High  prices  sus- 
tained by  the  artifices  of  credit?  'Is  it  to  these  artifices  that 
Russia  and  Spain  are  indebted  for  a  still  greater  rise  of  prices  i  Is 
it  to  such  artifices  that  France,  without  paper  and  without  credit^ 
is  indebted  for  a  similar  rise  in  every  thing  except  wheat  ?  The 
idea  of  these  artifices  is  worthy  of  a  writer  so  well  informed  upos 
his  subject,  as  to  estimate  our  annual  produce  of  wheat  at  forty  or 
fifty  millions  of  quarters,  (p.  S8.) — The  very  expression,  the  single 
word,  artifice,  cannot  be  started,  without  a  direct  tendency  to  in- 
flame the  minds  of  the  people.  What  I  is  it  to  artifice  and  accom- 
modation bills  that  we  are  indebted  for  twenty  years  of  oppressive 
prices  ?  Why  then,  if  com  should  again  rise,  how  art  we  to  know 
that  it  may  not  again  proceed  from  ardfice  and  rascality  i  The 
meaning  of  a  known  writer  cannot  be  to  halloo  on  the  mob  to  riot 
and  confusion ;  but  what  is  the  tendency  of  such  assertions  ? 
.  I  have  been  anxious  to  enquire  into  the  rise  of  prices  in  other 
countries,  proportionably  to  the  heavy  complaints  which  have  been 
made  in  this :  the  burthen  has  been  represented  as  oppressive  and 
Tuioous  to  the  great  mass  of  our  people  \  and  these  assertions  have 
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been  wrought  up  in  a  manner  weM  calculated  to  cautQ  tke.gresiirtt 
discontent  among  the  people,  through  a  period  in  which  w^  SjBtem 
10  have  been  under  a  peculiarly  protecting  Providence.  T3s^ 
happy  country,  throughout  the  execrable  period  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  through  that  of  the  general  devastation  of  JSunqnie 
.under  the  most  abominable  of  tyrants,  has  been  preserved  from  all 
these  horrors,  and  exhibited  few  other  signs  than  of  successful  in- 
dustry  and  animated  exertions ;  our  fields  smiling  with  cultiva- 
.tioQ,  and  the  cottage  of  the  Peasant  protected  from  every  rough 
intruder  as  much  as  the  palace  of  the  Prince ;  the  price  of  hlbat 
gradually  rising  nearly  to  a  par  with  the  general  expanses  of  living ; 
but  not  preventing  a  greater  sum  being  ass^ned  for  the  additional 
support  of  the  poor,  than- the  revenues  of  tiie  whole  Russian  em- 
.pire*  Have  we  been  grateful  to  the  Almighty  for  mercies  sp  ex« 
.tended  and  peculiar  ?  Is  national  discontent  the  means  of  express- 
ing such  gratitude  ?  What  a  dreadfjal  weight;  of  guilt  must  attach 
to  a  people,  thus,  favored,  who  receive  such  benefits  with  discon- 
.tent;  and  I  must  add,  who  do  not  pour  forth  in  fervent  thanks- 
giving to  the  Almighty,  the  grateful  feelings  of  hearts  swelling 
with  the  warmest  sensibiUty  of  unmerited  mercies. ... 

I  know  nothing  more  lamentable,  than  the  conversion  of  what 
should  be  an  act  of  gratitude  to  God,  into  a  direct  occasi<m  to 
offend  him.  The  corruption  of  the  best  things  produce  the  WjOrsti 
more  wickedness  is  committed  in  this  kingdom  on  a  Sunday  jtfaan 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  week ;  and  last  year,  when  a  sort  of  enthur- 
siasm  seized  the  whole  nation,  to  rejoice  at  the  return  of  peace,  it 
became  in  every  village  the  signal  for  entertainments,  winch  pro^ 
duced  so  much  drunkenness,  and  were. followed  by  such  nocturnal 
orgies,  that  the  general  feeling  seemed  to  be,  how  most  efiectuaOy^ 
to  offend  that  Being,  to  whom  every  heart  ought  to  have. been 
lifted  up  in  thanksgiving.  Can  those  who  thus  expressed  their 
admission  of  a  superintending  Providence,  be  greatly  surprised  at 
the  short  duration  of  that  peace  which  was  thus  celebrated  ?  That 
Christianity  which  does  not  carry  us  immediately  to  God,  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  preached  in  vain. 

There  never  was  a  period  in  which  the  immediate  providence  of 
the  Almighty  was  more  strikingly  evident  than  in  the  astonishing 
events  we  have  lately  witnessed.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
measure  of  infatuation  which  seems  to  have  warped  the  judgment 
of  every  party  concerned :  the  strange  offer  by  the  Allies  of  ancient. 
France  to  Bonaparte :  his  wasting  ten  days  to  consider  whethtr 
he  should  accept  it :  possessed  of  his  person,  yet  leaving  him  at 
large :  protecting  him  from  the  vefigeance  of  an  enraged  people, 
who  were  ready  to  save  Europe  from  future  miseries :  and  fixing 
his  residence  in  a  spot  surrounded  on  every  side  by  facilities  to 
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Htbifpt :  gnarti^  l!te  Islaad  by  %  potMr  poMieuixlg  a  Aottsand 
lAips  4)f  war,  And  so  wasf diing  it  m  to  let  him  set  6ail  with  a  littfe 
wmy  of  followers.  Several  '<tf  these  drcumstancet,  jt  is  true,  have 
'hitim  accounted  for,  under  the  idea  that  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  z 
^ft^  Sovereign,  and  that  our  ships  had  no  right  to  watch  ium ;  but 
<«uch  "^tphnations  are  only  satio&ctory  in  the  exculpation  of  indi« 
-vidutiAs )  and  are  utterly  unworthy  of  attention  when  we  are  con- 
^derhig'thait  chain  of  events  which  is  referable  to  a  superintending 
'f^vidence:  the  King  of  France  preserving  hatf  a  miUion  of  sot* 
'di«n«  devoted  to  hiB  enemy,  instead  of  sweeping  diem  into  another 
hemisphere  i  and  his  whole  family  most  eager  for  exhibitions  of 
'veKgious  prejudice  to  a  people,  without  a  feeling  either  of  -religion 
-or  morals,  and  from  which  they  could*  foresee  only  resumptionst 
-fytbes,  and  a  priestly  .government :«— form  altogether  such  a  chaiii 
-of  infetuation  in  every  one  of  the  parties,  as  sets  all  history  at  ^e^r 
fiance  to  produce  a  parallel.  But  must  we  not  conclude,  thalt 
-Providence  has  more  employment  in  ^reserve  for  this  scourge  df 
-^  human  race  i  And  where  is  the  heart  that  does  not  sink  at  the 
t^KMi^ht  of  the  renewed  Skve  Trade  ?  Some  powers  stedfatty  im* 
movable^  and  aMajfs  aboundit^  in  ikis  ^Boork  of  darkness ;  restored 
Trance  determined  on  the  same  execrable  purpose.  Have  not 
<lhese  parties  sufficient  cause  to  tremble  for  the  future  ? ' 

It  is  indeed  an  eventful  and  formidable  period  ;  and  should  the 
fgveat  "enemy  of  Europe  have  been  preserved  in  so  wonderful  a 
-fnanner'by  Divine  Providence,  for  some  more  important  end  than 
^irfaat  is  at  present  apparent  to  so  many  anguine  minds,  that  of 
ittoking  an  entry  into  France  in  order  merely  to  be  driven  out 
isgain,  we  may  have  reason  to  apprehend  a  contest  not  so  easily 
determined ;  and  a  call  upon  our  national  resources,  at  a  time 
<wfaen  ^  very  few  false  steps  *  may  conduct  us  to  the  end  of  thern^ 


*' Since  Uhs  was  written,  Qonaparte*s  edict  for  the  total  abolition  of  the 
.^lave  Trade  has  been  published  s  this  is  a  very  remarkable  event,  whether 
vfe  consider  it  as  an  act  of  policy  in  the  individual,  or  produced  by  the  coqt 
trol  of  a  far  superior  power. 

*  ^t  has  been  well  observed,  "  As  the  possession  of  capital,  or  of  a  cif* 
culating  medium  of  universal  credit,  which  can  command  the  exercise  of 
labor,  and.procure  the  possession  of  the  various  articles  of  life,  is  indispensa* 
tble  to  the  prosecution  of  every  kind  of  business,  the  facility  of  obtainii^ 
^such  capital  is  closely  connected  with  the  progress  of  improvements. — 
Every  nation,  which  is  restricted  in  its  circulating  medium,  is  fettered  and 
^embarrassed  in  the  means  of  its  prosperity,  and  were  our  own  coimtiy,  by 
'any  impolitic  measure  of  its  government,  to  become  thus  limited,  the  spirit 
of  laudable  and  beneficial  enterprise  would  be  shackled.    When  the  de- 
mand for  money  is  continually  increasing,  without  any  increase  of  money 
|tself|  die  capital  wanted  to  embark  in  new  schemes  of  agriculture  or  trade 
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Content,  and  gratitude  to  Grod,  ought  to  be  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  this  country:  our  astonishing  presenration  through 
a  period  which  bro«i|^t  desolation  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  ought  to 
render  all  vice,  inunorality,  and  irreligion,  peculiar  evils^  because 
they  must  be  peculiarly  ofiensfve  to  God'^l^  a  nation  thus  protected : 
and  we  may  with  equal  truth  assert,'  that  the  best  Christian  is  the 
best  patriot ;  that  the  noble  exertions  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  add  a  strength  to  our  cause,  not  easily  appreciated  ; 
diat  the  great  extension  of  Evangelical  Religion,  wnich  has  taken, 
place  in  mis  Idngdom,  united  with  that  spirit  of  educating  the  chil-* 
dren  cf  the  poor,  so  happily  spreading  in  every  quarter,  and  into 
whose  hand  the  gospel  of  Truth  is  delivered,  offer  a  fair  reason  for 
a  similar  rdiance.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  easy 
to  insert  tite  names  df  many  persons,  far  more  valuable  to  the  real 
interests  of  this  kingdom,  than  some  scores  of  Marshals  and  Gene- 
rals are  to  those  of  France.  But  if  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
become  corrupted  bv  the  influence  of  those  principles  which  so 
readily  combine  witn  discontent,  and  naturally  tend  to  confusion 
and  riotiwe  may  have  abundant  reason  to  apprehend  the  event. 

becomes  ver^  difficult  to  procure ;  for  though  the  declioe  in  prices  would 
necessarily  follow  from  a  restricted  afnount  of  circulating  medium^  and 
render  it  impossible  to  conduct  an  increased  business  with  the  same  capi- 
taly  yet  this  operation  would  be  so  unnatural  in  itself,  and  so  contrary  to  all 
the  common  habits  and  ideas  of  a  commercial  people,  that  it  would  be  sub- 
mitted  to  with  great  reluctance,  and  to  no  greater  extent  than  imperious 
necessity  forced  it  down« 

'<  On  this  account  public  improvements  would  be  impeded  in  England,  by 
the  new  measures  we  are  contemplating.  While  the  circulating  medium 
abounds,  and  credit  is  high,  scarce  anv  opportimity  offers  for  the  profitably 
emplovment  of  money  in  enclosures,  orainmgs,  roads,  canals,  bridges,  docks, 
manu&ctures,  &c.  but  some  persons  can  be  found  ready  to  engage  in  those 
undertakings.  But  when  money  becomes  scarce,  and  the  most  opulent 
faiUiliers  are  prevented  from  lending  their  credit  to  the  public  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limited  amount;  when  this  scarcity  renders  capitiu  difficult  to  procure 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in^ssible  to  procure  at  ail,  without  paying  either 
ilirectly  or  indirectly,  an  exorbitant  interest  for  the  use  of  it ;  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  improvement  must  languish,  even  among  men  who  possess 
great  and  substantial  property  Adequate  to  the  risk  of  new  undertakings, 
and  who  are  therefore  the  most  proper  persons  to  engage  in  such  undei^ 
takiop/'— KU^'4  Leit^  to  Thomj^son^  p.  liO,  Bullion  Controversy, 
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Tramfer  of  Farming  Capitals. 


X  HE  readers  of  the  multiplied  publications  on  the  Com  Bill  must 
recollect,  that  many  of  their  audiors  have  spoken  on  a  systematic 
application  of  Agricultural  Capitals,  as  if  the  best  lands  in  a  coun- 
try were  sure  first  to  be  cultivated,  and  in  case  of  capitals  being 
withdrawn,  that  such  effect  would  take  place  in  proportion  to  the 
poverty  ot  the  soil ;  and  so  many  theoretical  remarks  have  been 
made  on  the  subject,  which  I  take  to  be  perfectly  vague,  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  offer  a  few  observations. 

The  writers  who  speak  of  the  progressive  application  of  capital 
to  land,  are  not  very  distinct  in  their  expressions ;  and  one  view  in 
which  their  observations  pay  be  understood  is,  the  supposition  of 
an  orieinal  possession  and  gradual  cultivation  of  a  country,  as  if  a 
formal  selection  took  place  of  the  soils,  in  proportion  to  their  fjpr- 
tility.  When  such  an  idea  is  applied  to  a  supposed  fact,  it  be- 
comes extremely  indistinct,  and  is  liable  to  many  errofs.  If  we 
apply  such  a  supposition  to  the  country  we  live  in,  we  cannot  guess 
either  at  the  period  or  the  soil :  we  Kave  but  one  guide  to  direct 
us,  and  that  is  the  universality  of  the  open-field  system,  of  fallow, 
wheat,  spring  corn,  being  found  all  over  Europe,  after  the  division 
of.  the  Roman  Empire.  That  soil  must  have  been  esteemed  fertile, 
which  would  give  a  crop  of  wheat  by  means  of  a  fallow  i  and  the 
distribution  of  the  country  from  Russia  to  England,  and  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  a  village  of  farmers  and  laborers 
clustered  around  a  church,  and  surrounded  by  three  open  fields, 
for  the  fallow,  the  wheat,  and  the  spring  com :  I  have  seen  in 
Northamptonshire,  upon  strong  wet  land,  the  exact  counterpart  of 
a  French  parish.  But  in  those  early  ages  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  value  of  sand  land,  and  left  every  species  of  chalk  in  a  state  of 
waste ;  and  if  the  writers  I  am  alluding  to  are  of  opinion,  that  such 
wiginal  inveistment  of  capital  was  attended  by  a  greater  propor- 
tional production  than  took  place  when  turnips  were  introduced 
on  sand  and  on  chalky  loams,  and  sainfoin  became  another  pro- 
duction of  chalk,  I  must  be  of  opinion  that  the  error  is  not  a  slight 
one ;  nor  shall  I  be  far  from  the  truth  in  asserting,  that  in  those 
early  ages  they  did  not  know  the  best  land  from  the  worst.  The 
application  of  capital  upon  sands  which  they  left  under  rabbits, 
and  upon  dry  loams  on  chalk,  which  they  left  under  sheep, 
has  been  attended  by  a  far  greater  proportionad  production  than  at- 
tended their  exertions  by  fallowing  clays;  and  there  are  in  this  king- 
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4lom  htr^  tracts  of  sand  and  deep  loam  on  chalk,  which  let  at  a 
much  higher  rent  than  any  stiff  ckys  produce,  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  much-admired  fallows;  and  high  rents  are  not  to  be 
faid  for  lands  which  are  not  hiehly  productive.  For  these  reasons 
must  be  inclined  to  think,  that  me  writers  who  huTe  delivered 
formal  disquisitions  on  any  supposed  diminution  of  produce,  as 
husbandry  advanced  towards  perfection,  have  at  least  been  deficient 
in  those  explanations  which  were  necessary  for  a  right  understand- 
ing of  their  assertions* 

On  the  supposition  that  I  am  right  in  these  observations,  what  is 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  vibrations  of  capidwhich  are 
now  to  be  apprehended  ?  It  is  admitted  in  all  quarters,  that  capital 
must  be  wididrawn  from  what  is  called  poor  soils  :  but  this  Ex- 
pression has  been  used  with  a  want  of  attention,  iii  some  publica- 
tions where  I  should  not  have  expected  such  a  deficiency  of  discri- 
mination. If  by  poor  lands,  is  meant  that  on  which  modem  im- 
provements have  been  the  most  remarkable,  vi2.  sands  under  the 
turnip  culture,  and  which  are  in  many  cases  cultivated  very  pro- 
fitably without  the  introduction  of  wheat,  and  where  that  grain 
appears  recurring  rarely,  I  must  be  free  to  declare,  that  the  ob- 
servation seems  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  Strong  clays,  fallowed  a^ 
a  considerable  expense  for  wheat,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  given 
up :  the  reason  is  sufiBciently  plain ;  all  such  soils  in  the  occupaticm 
6F  weak  and  poor  farmers,  will  scarcely,  under  the  present  prices, 
pay  any  rent  at  all ;  and  what  can  they  be  expected  to  do,  when 
the  farmer  is  necessitated  to  save  every  shilling  that  is  possible  in 
their  cultivation  i 

But  it  has  been  asked  in  various  publications,  whether  the  dis- 
tre^  of  a  single  year  is  to  overturn  an  agriculture  which  has  been 
to  commended  ?  One  writer  attributes  the  evil  to  small  farms  being 
thrown  into  large  ones.'  And  Mr.  Hume,  of  the  Custom-house/ 
seems  to  think  me  modem  improvements  in  agriculture  so  many  im- 
pertinencies,  and  recommends  the  going  back  to  the  good  old  cus-^ 
torn  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow ;  a  husbandry  so  general  in  open 
fields,  that  it  might  be  presumed  that  the  reversing  all  modem  en- 
closures would  form  a  part  of  such  advice.  Such  observations 
may  excite  a  smile,  but  are  far  from  meriting  any  formal  reply. 
But  another  writer,  the  Fellow  of  a  College  at  Oxford,'  has  with 
much  solemnity  deduced  nearly  the  same  conclusion  from  a 
string  of  theoretical  problems,  all  tending  to  show,  that  the  appli- 
cation  of  capital  in  all  modem  improvements^  is  attended  by  a  kss 

'  The  Question  fairly  stated,  by  Thomas  Broughton,  Esq.  p.  S8. 
^  Thoughts  on  the  Corn  Laws,  p.  68.  ' 

'  £ssay  on  the  application  of  Capital  to  land,  &c. 
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Sroportional  production.  To  establish  wij  such  sissertioPi  wilf 
emand  examiuations  sufficiently  remote  fronn  all  theory.  That 
the  position  is  utterly  erroneous^  I  have  the  most  perfect  convic* 
tion;  and  it  would  demand  only  time  and  space  in  these  papers, 
to  insert  innumerable  cases  to  produce  the  direct  reverse  of  this 
doctrine.  There  is  no  investment  of  agricultural  capital^  pro* 
portionally,  so  beneficial  in  direct  production,  as  the  transfer  of 
several  small  ill-cultivated  farms,  into  the  occupation  of  a  man 
whose  capital  enables  him  to  introduce  the  improvements  these 
writers  are  so  ready  to  deprecate.  Small  scraps  of  enclosures,  in 
which  half  the  time  of  the  teams  is  lost  in  turning,  in  which  a 
fifth  or  a  sixth  of  the  surface  is  lost  in  hedges,  ditches,  and 
borders,  are  thrown  into  square  or  oblong  fields  adapted  to  the 
most  profitable  employment  of  the  teams,  and  the  sun  and  wind 
permitted  to  sweep  the  surface  ;  for  drying  wet  soils,  for  ripening 
the  com,  lessening  the  effect  of  mildews,  ^and  accelerating  every 
operation  of  harvest ;  digging  effective  hollow-drains  ^  manuring 
with  clay,  marl,  and  chalk  or  lime ;  the  extended  cultivation  of 
turnips,  because  the  capital  is  ready  for  the  purchase  of  live 
etoct:  to  consume  them  \  these,  and  an  hundred  other  instances 
which  might  be  named,  and  whic)i  tend  to  the  banishment  of 
those  favorite  fallows,  while  every  field  improves  in  freedom  from 
weeds,  form  investments  of  capital,  attended  by  a  far  greater 
proportional  production  of  com,  than  such  capitals  as  had  been 
previously  employed  on  tixe  same  lands.  I  will  not  refer  you  to 
farmers  lor  this  information,  though  certainly  they  are  most  able 
to  give  it;  but  mount  your  horses,  ride  into  the  country,  open 
your  eyes,  and  if  prejudice  has  not  been  beforehand  in  preventing 
their  use,  you  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the  errors  drawn  from 
political  dieories. 

But  another  writer  has  since  appeared,  far  more  violent  than 
all  the  rest  against  the  landed  interest,  and  most  especially  against 
every  species  of  agricultural  improvement :  this  is  Mr.  Ricardo.' 
Whatever  may  be  his  intention,  far  be  it  from  me  to  consider 
him  as  an  enemy ;  for  I  must  hail  the  appearance  of  his  work  as 
ilecisively  beneficial  to  the  landed  interest :  he  throws  aside  the 
mask  of  general  benefics,  and  lays  all  landed  men  in  the  dust :  he 
pronounces  all  improvements  as  mischievous,  and  desires  that  tlic 
national  dependence  for  food  should  be  on  cheap  foreign  corn. 
Here-  the  object  of  the  commercial  class  is  openly  avowed,  and 
the  Legislature  should  mark  well  the  aim  avowed  by  these  gen- 
tlemen I  but  let  this  best  friend  to  the  landed  interest  speak  for 
himself, 

'  Essay  on  the  Profits  of  Stock;  1615. 
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<«  If  we  were  left  to  ourselveSf  unfettered  by  legielatWe  ^nsiCt^ 
mentSy  we  should  gradually  wkhdniw  our  capital  from  the  culti^. 
vation  of  poor  lands*  and  import  the  produce  which  ia  at  present 
raised  upon  them  ^  and  the  public  would  gain  maay  titnes  the 
amoimt  of  what  the  farmers  would  lose^  by  the  exchai^  of  the 
capital  to  manufactures." — Ricardo's  Essay  on  ihn  Profit  of  SU)A^ 
&C  p.  S7.— -Throughout  this  performance,  every  idea  of  agricul- 
tural improvements,  when  contrasted  with  the  import  of  cheap- 
corn»  is  utterly  deprecated,  and  he  adds,  «  To  be  consistent,  let 
us  by  the  same  act  arrest  improvement,  and  prohibit  importation*^ 
— i&.  p.  50. 

There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  the  work,  in  which  foreign  com 
is  not  uniformly  called  cheap  corn;  wheat  at  a /oo  price.  But 
what  trifling  is  this,  when  speaking  to  a  country  that  has  imported 
immense  quantities  at  a  price  enormously  high;  nay,  that  has 
paid  immense  bounties  for  the  import  of  this  hi^  priced  com  1 
m  1796,  to  the  amount  of  573,418/.,  and  in  1801,  to  that  of 
1,420,35«/.  What  became  of  our  dependence  on  cheap  foreign 
corn  in  1812,  when,  as  Mr.  Alalthus  rightly  observ^^s,  ^  w«th 
the  price  of  com  at  six  guineas  a  4|uarter,  we  could  only  import 
a  little  more  than  lOOjOOO  quarters  ? '' — ^Malthus's  Grounds  (^  mi 
OpindoUf  p.  6.        . 

Whenever  great  difficulties  in  the  farming  world  occur  from- 
low  prices,  threatening  to  drive  capitals  into,  other  employments^ 
I  must  conceive  that  such  an  effect  will  bear  a  relation  nmclt 
more  to  the  state  of  the  farmer,  than  to  any  particular  soil :  men 
with  poor  weak  capitals,  whose  cultivation  at  present  is  very  inw 
perfect,  must  first  go  to  the  wall  ^  and  were  I  to  name  any  soils 
least  likely  to  be  abandoned,  I  should  without  hesitation  instance 
what  are  usually  reckoned  poor  soils ;  that  is,  the  great  tracts 
upon  which  th^  best  and  most  effective  of  modem  improvements 
have  taken  place  :  in  other  words,  those  on  which  capitals  were, 
in  point  of  time,  the  last  invested :  which  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  suppositions  of  those  many  writers,  who  have  treated  on  the 
progressive  investment  of  capital  to  land. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  question  of  all  low  prices, 
whenever  they  may  occur,  concerns  our  capital  farmers  in  a  very 
inferior  degree,  as  they  are  able  to  bear  one  or  two  unfavorable 

J  ears,  when  tliere  is  any  prospect  of  a  successive  recompense  \ 
ut  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  is  probably  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  different  order  of  men,  that  is,  of  small,  weak,  and  poor 
farmers,  who  are  really  unable  to  stand  the  heavy  loss  of  one 
such  year  as  the  present.  The  whole  race  of  these  men  must 
either  give  up  their  employments,  or  struggle  through  their  difE- 
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cttlcm  by  saving  trerj  fthilfing  that  is  possible,  and  consequently' 
deteriorating  their  insufficient  cultivationi  by  carrying  such  savings 
to  a  ruinous  extreme.  Whenever  a  great  number  of  our  farmers 
shall  be  found  in  a  distressed  situation,  it  must  greatly  lesse« 
their  competition  in  the  markets  with  their  capital  brethren,  who 
must  infaUibl  J,  in  suck  a  state  of  things,  be  most  amply  reinud 
for  all  their  preceding  losses,  by  the  enormous  prices  to  which 
corn  would  be  sure  to  rise. 

This  circumstance  reminds  me  of  a  conversation  I  had  at 
Houghton  many  years  ago,  in  the  company  of  George,  Earl  of 
Orford.  Some  gentlemen  were  complimentmg  me  on  the  benefit' 
of  my  Tours  to  me  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  by  explaining  the 
principles  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  husbandry,  for  their  application 
to  other  counties.  Lord  Orford  said,  «<  We,  as  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  men,  are  not  obKged  to  Mr.  Toung  for  doing  so  ;  if  other 
ooonties  be  improved,  they  will  bring  much  more  com  to  market^ 
and  this  will  be  no  beneiSt  to  our  district:  if  they  choose  to  be 
baxbariaias,  producing  not  a  third  of  the  com  they  might  do,  let 
them  go  cn^  but  surely  we  do  not  want  to  teach  them  to  be  rivals, 
by  lessening  the  prices  we  receive.*'  Were  our  great  farmers  dis- 
posed to  think  as  his  Lordship  4id,  they  would  be  apt  to  thank 
the  opposers  of  the  Cora  Bill,  as  much  as  the  public  at  large* 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  Government  and  the  Landed  Interest  in 

^  ParliaoMnt,  for  taking  under  their  projection  every  class  in  the 

'  State^ 


BANK  RESTRICTION. 

This  is  a  subject  which  would  not  have  found  a  place  in  these 
papers,  if  I  coiUd  well  have  avoided  it :  but  in  considering  the 
prices  of  corn  in  England  during  the  last  20  or  30  years,  and 
especiafty  through  the  present  century,  it  was  found  almost 
impossible  to  keep  clear  of  the  real,  or  supposed  causes  of  those 
prices :  the  reader  will  therefore  have  the  candor  not  to  attribute 
to  choice,  my  engaging  in  the  examination  of  ^circumstances 
which  might  not  be  thought  to  lie  in  the  immediate  road  of  these 
enquiries :  but  I  soon  tound  the  necessity  of  not  passing  in 
siknce,  a  subject  which  has  by  so  many  late  writers,  received  so 
particular  an  attention,  when  treating  on  the^rice  of  corn. 
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-    Of  sdl  the  experknehlH  uiat  were  erer  made  up6n  public  and 
paper  credit^  metallic  currency  and  paper  circulation,  as  well  as 
the  immediatd  object  of  banking,  none  have  been  so  remarkable, 
<fc  attended  with  such  decisive  <ionsequences,  as  the  restriction 
imposed  by  Parliament  on  the  Bank  of  £ngland  in  1797.    None 
coiild  at  the  moment  excite  a  greater  alarm ;  none  was  ever  more 
deprecated  i   none  ever  occasioned  such  express  prophecies  of 
national  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  But  18  years  (with  a  short  interval) 
of  a  war  the  most  extensive,  and  the  most  expensive  that  ever 
was  waged,  imhiediately  followed  this  astonishing  transaction,  and 
in  defiance  of  every  prediction,  the  nation  increased  throughout 
that  period  in  a  nearly  uniform  progress  of  real  wealthy  power,  and 
prosperity/     And  the  politician  who  examines  the  progress  and 
event  of  all  the  former  wars  carried  on  by  this  kingdom,  and 
whidi  were  uniformly  terminated  by  a  failure  of  resources,  not  to 
say  by  national  povertyi^  will  most  readily  agvee,  that  this  great 
experiment  can  alone  t>e  resorted  to,  to  account  for  the  amazing 
contrast.    The  event  was  so  new^  and  in  such  direct  hostility  to 
all  farmer  theoiries,  and  to  every  received  opii^ion,  that  it  demand* 
ed  many  years  before  the  public  ^lind  could  be  sufficiently  en-  . 
lightened  upon  it ;  -and  unfortunately  we  have  too  much  reason  for 
perceiving  that  to  this  day  it  is  not  yet  fully  enlightened ;  or  it 
would  be  impossible  for  such  a  recommendation  as  that  of  the  BA 
lion  Committee  to  have  been  carried  to  the  House;  and  equally 
impossible  to  hear  the  demands  lately  made  for  resuming  cash  pay- 
ments ;  these,  however,  should  not  surprise  us  so  greatlv  as  the 
apparent  timidity  of  Govemment,  in  a  sort  of  promise  tnat  this 
hul  step  may  ere  long  be  expected.    We  shall  then  exchange  a 
currency  in  every  respect  superior  to'  any  metaUic  one,  for  tliat  of 
gold  at  the  expense  of  above  40  millions  sterling.     It  would  he 
great  injustice  to  the  singular  penetration  of  an  individual,  not  here 
to  refer  to  the  masterly  production  entitled  <^  Guineas  a  useless  In^ 
eumbrance^  and  printed  so  long  ago  as  1802,'  which  pointed  out 
the^  immense  superiority  of  paper  m  every  respect  that  ought  tn 
determine  the  question  $  and  expressly  proposed  the  permanencfr 
of  the  inefasure.^    He  was  afterwards  followed  with  miich  ability 

*  •*'Sittce  metaHic  ^oney  ceased  to  be  cmiyrnon,  we  have  paFscd  tnnmplH 
anlly  through  difficulties  and  dangers  of  unprecedented  magnitude;  fuid  the 
increase  in  commerce,  manufactiires,  agriculture,  with  all  their  relativ^jul* 
deoda  of  shipping,  machinery,  canals,  roads,  bridges,  &c.  is  equally  beyond 
all  prece<)ent.  From  which  wc  infer  confidently,  that  paper  credit  has  not 
produced  the  ruinous  effects  whiffh  theorists  progfiusticatcl.'*  (Guiitros  4i4 
tmnereMary  fi?ncm6rancf,  &c.  p.  K)3.)  If  this  couJd  with  truth  be  assartei 
141 1803,  how  much  more  strikmg  mu5t  the  same  truth  be  esteemed  in  18^! 

^  '*  Su)>po9e  thirty  millious  in  coin  necessary  for  the  circiilatiim  of  (»Fes( 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  event  of  repealing  the  restrictton  bill;  and  M 
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by  Mr«  Walsb>  who  explained  the  proper  attendant  pt«caii« 
tions. 

For  many  years  past  there  did  not  occur  any  political  contforeisy 
so  hotly  agitated  in  numerous  publications  as  the  question  of  Bal^ 
lion;  they  did  not  amount  to  fewer  than  eighty.  But  unfortunately^ 
when  any  such  discussion  is  pursued  with  great  animation^  V'^'^ 
and  prejudice  are  much  too  apt  to  make  decided  inroads  upon  the 
question,  tending  to  confound  the  judgment  of  those  who  seek 
only  for  the  truth.  Unfortunately  the  public  mind  becomes  sick 
of  the  subject,  just  when  a  cool  examination  of  the  facts  pra^ 
duced,  would  best  enable  a  writgr  to  enlighten  the  judgment  of 
his  readers*  In  the  tracts  published  on  the  Com  Bill>  some  £sicta 
appear  which  demand  notice. 

But,  before  I  insert  them,  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  recol* 
lect,  that  so  far  as  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  any  kingdom  ia 
marked  only  by  a  great  rise  of  prices,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  general  fact,  because  I  have  already  proved  that  this  rise  baa 
been  general  in  Europe :  it  is  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  coin^ 
as  much  as  of  good  paper;  it  is  a  depreciation  in  the  valor  of  the 
current  medium  of  Europe,  let  that  medium  be  what  it  may*  The 

great  error  of  many  speakers  and  writers  upon  the  question  of 
ullion  was,  that  of  assigning  a  general  effect,  peculiarly  to  the 
bank-notes  of  England.  Of  all  the  triumphs  that  time  and  facta 
have  assigned  to  those  who  embraced  a  particular  opinion,  none  waa 
ever  so  complete  as  that  which  must  now  be -admitted  to  belong  to 
the  men  who  opposed  the  opinions  of  the  Bullion  Conunittee. 
Upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Jacob  observes  with  peculiar  propriety  i 
<<  Jn  spite,  however,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bullion  Committee, 
In  spite  of  the  prophetic  denunciations  which  enforced  them,  the 
Legislature  was  not  terrified ;  tliey  left  the  plain  plodding  Diifictora 
of  the  Bank  to  follow  their  accustomed  GOUrse>  widiout  reeom-* 
mending  any  submission  to  the  theorists ;  and  now,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1814,  two  years  after  the  pe>^ 
pod  pointed  out  for  the  reduction  of  the  paper  medium,  and  the 

is  difficult  to  estimate  it  50  low;  but  supposiog,  for  the  sake'of  ax^gunent, 
that  thirty  millioDs  would  he  sufBcient,  the  amount  ot*  such  a  sum,  merely 
et  compound  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  in  the  course  of  one  century  would 
exceed  three  thvitwnd  nine  hundred  a!nd  forty^ve  millions  sterling!  The 
waste  would  add  thirteen  hundred  and  five  millions.  If  employed  in  na- 
tional industry,  at  a  profit  of  only  seven  per  cent.,  tho  amount  would  be 
above  thirty-two  thousand  millions  sterling.  If,  therefore,  the  qreaUni^  and 
maintaining  only  thirty  millions  of  meti^lic  money,  inevitably  entails  so 
ruinous  an  expense,  can  we  wonder  at  the  irreparable  disorder  of  the  fi- 
nances of  France,  compelled,  by  her  want  of  public  credit,  to  maintain  a 
circulation  of  specie  of  more  than  ninety  millions?*'  Letter  to  Lord  Kingf 
ly  Henry  Boasei  £st^^4Q,  49. 
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gonTcrting  ot  it  into  specie,  the  issue  of  Bank  paper  has  been 
nearl]r  doubled,  the  exchanges  with  all  countries  hxve  biecome  ra- 
1»Uf  less  unfavorable,  the  relative  value  of  gold,  and  especially  of 
sibar,  to  paper,  it  nearly  equal.** — Protection  of  British  Agrictd^ 
iMfV,  p.  193. 

IImm  BttHiontsts  who  declare  that  the  events  which  have  taken 
place  «ace  the  publication  of  their  Report,  tend  only  to  confirm 
their  opinion,  must  have  nerves  of  no  ordinary  tension  ^  and  great 
••  their  abilities  may  be,  they  ought  to  have  a  very  bank  of  talents 
to  draw  on,  far  surpassing  the  common  extent  oi  human  genius* 
Bat  whether  they  are  right,  or  wrong,  in  this  firmness  of  their 
nervous  system,  is  now  a  question  of  little  importance,  compared 
wkli  that  whidi  attends  the  immense  object  of  securing  a  great 
and  extensive  circulation  ot  the  current  medium.  This  at  present 
is  of  all  others  the  most  important  object  that  dc(Kiahds  the  atten* 
don  of  the  public :  no  week  has  passed  without  a  cry  being  raised 
in  ftrliament  for  resuming  cash  payments  at  the  Bank,  fiet  that 
daj  oome,  and  the  farmers  of  die  kingdom  will  receive  a  far  more 
deadly  shock  than  any  in  the  pow^r  of  iUkiirected  eloquence  to 
excite. 

There  is  not,  pethaps,  a  principle  of  political  economy  more 
ckariy  deduoible  from  fkcts,  than  the  direct  connexion  between  a 
general  rise  of  all  prices,  and  the  national  prosperity  of  any  coun« 
cxy ;  nor  shall  we  follow  an  unsafe  guide,  when  we  connect  such 
protperity  with  the  consequent  exertions  of  animated  industry. 

The  following  remark  of  an  able  writer  bears  immediately  on 
this-  interesting  point :  ^  This  increase  of  expense,  which  may 
periiaps  be  owing  to  the  gradual  depreciation  of  money  which  ac- 
oompaniel  the  growing  prosperity  of  every  nation^  has  been  uni« 
€oaaij  progressive.** — Reoiem  oj  the  Bullion  Cdntrooersy,  p.  S4« 
This  idei  demands  at  the  present  moment  peculiar  attention ;  and 
I  dull  connect  it  with  another  observation  from  an  eminent  writer^ 
wiiose  name  will  give  much  authority  to  his  opini<Mi :  ^<  The 
^quantity  of  produce  permanently  consumed  at  home,  is  perhaps 
die  most  certain  criterion  of  wealth  to  which  we  can  refer.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  one  of  the  main  causes  which  has 
enabled  us  nitherto  to  support  with  almost  undiminished  resources, 
the  prodigious  weight  of  debt  which  has  been  accumulated  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  is  the  continued  depreciation  of  the  measure 
in  which  it  has  oeen  estimated,  and  the  great  stimulus  to  industry, 
and  power  of  accumulation,  which  have  been  given  to  the  indue- 
trious  classes  of  society  by  the  progressive  rise  of  prices.**— i 
Makkuif  Gnnmdg  of  an  Opimon^  ^.  p.  88,  88.  «  Indeed  if  the 
measure  of  value  viras  reaUy  to  fall,  (by  a  general  fall  of  prices,)  as 
we  have  supposed,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  country 
NO.  XL  Pom.  VOL.  VI.  N 
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would  be  absolut^fy  unable  to  continue  the  payment  of  tbe  present 
interest  of  the  national  debt."— 7&.  p.  40. 

Consistently  with  this,  <<  In  reference  to  the  revenuci  whete 
heavy  debts  are  incurred  and  must  be  paid,  ruin  is  ineyitable  if 
money  becomes  scarce  and  dear,  and  at  the  same  time  the  State  ib 
compelled,  as  its  only  resource,  to  levy  it  upon  those  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  means  of  procuring  it." — Duppa  on  the  Price 
of  Corny  1815,  p.  21. 

<<  What  good  end,  let  it  now  be  asked,  is  to  be  answered  by 
raising  the  value  of  our  currency  to  the  continental  standard? 
Were  it  calculated  to  increase  our  national  resources,  and  relative 
strength  in  Fespect  of  the  continental  powers,  it  would  indeed  de- 
mand all  the  attention  of  Government :  but  the  direct  contrary 
has  been  shown  to  be  its  immediate  efiect  on  the  produce  of  the 
taxes;  and  in  our  political  relations  with  ^^^§71  powers,  it  is 
evident  that  our  comparative  wealth  and  strength  are  proportion- 
able to  the  amount  of  our  circulating  medium,  and  in  every  era  it 
must  give  us  a  decided  advantage  as  to  the  means  either  of  subsi- 
dizing our  allies,  or  maintaining  our  own  troops  on  the  continent.'* 
— Address  to  Parliament  on  Com,  1815,  p.  12. 

If  we  find  on  one  hand  that  the  depreciation  of  the  currency^ 
and  the  high  prices  which  are  consequent  upon  it,  are  singularly 
advantageous  to  the  progress  of  industry ;  so  if  we  reverse  die 
medal,  we  shall  find  numerous  evils  certain  to  attend  a  low  price 
of  com,  engendering,  as  it  is  sure  to  do,  a  fall  in  many  other  com- 
modities* The  mischiefs  thus  ensuing  do  not  afiect  merely  die 
industry  of  individuals,  but  the  public  is  wounded  in  a  vital  iu« 
terest.  * 

Should  any  persons  be  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  half  the 
farmers  in  the  kingdom  could  be  ruined  without  the  misery  in  a 
great  measure  becoming  general,  they  must  have  considered  with 
very  insufficient  attention  the  great  importance  of  land  produte : 
and  wiien  the  amount  is  measured  with  that  portion  of  manu£aic- 
turesr  affected  in  their  foreign-export  by  the  competition  of  foreign- 
ers, the  superiority  of  the  home  consumption  must  be  decisive. 

'  Mr.  M^^Ithus  has  on  this  subject  the  following  remark :  "  In  the  course 
of  twenty  years  the  Government  borrowed  near  five  hundred  millions  of  real 
capital,  for  wliich,  on  a  rough  average^  exclusive  of  the  sinking  fund,  it  en- 
gaged to  pay  about  5  per  cent.  But  if  com  should  fail  to  506.  per  quarter* 
and  ot)ier  commodities  in  proDortion,  instead  of  an  interest  of  about  5  per 
cent.,  the  Government  woula  really  pay  an  interest  of  7, 8, 9,  and  for  the 
last  two  hundred  millions  10  per  cent/' — MalthuSy  Grounds  of  an  Opinion, 
Sfc.  p.  38. 

Mr.  Spence  has  also  treated  this  subject,  of  the  consequences  of  a  general 
tixW  of  prices  in  relation  to  the  weight  of  taxes,  and  that  of  the  national  debt 
with  much  clearness  and  SLh'ility, -^-Objections  against  the  Coru  Bill  Rejided, 
p.  44. 
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,  ^  Thoeeimmediately  engaged  in  foreign  tradei  and  who  would 
be  benefited  by  the  low  price  of  corut  are  not  above  a  seventh,  or 
.an  eighth  in  point  of  property,  of  the  total  who  live  on  the  profit 
of  stock  ""^Maltkus,  Groundsqfan  Opinion^  4^.  p.  S3. 

<<  Thoee  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  land,  and  its 
•cultivation,  expend  in  British  manufactures  full  seven  times  as 
.much  as  the  whole  of  our  exports  to  all  the  markets  of  competi- 
tion amount  to.^-^yTacoVs  Letter  to  tVhttbread,  p.  21. 

The  distress  now  met  with  in  towns,  in  consequence  of  that  of 
the  surrounding  farmers,  is  well  known. 

. «  I  have  examined  into  the  receipts  of  trade  since  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  wheat  i  and  in  the  city  of  Hereford  I  find  that  the 
receipts  and  profits  of  trade  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  of  the  liberal 
professions,  have  diminished  in  all  cases  a  third,  and  in  many  much 
more,  which  is  obviously  the  consequence  of  the  farmer  losing  his 
means  to  encourage  trade,  which  before  were  afiFbrded  him  nrom 
the  cheapness  of  money ,  and  the  high  price  of  his  produce :  so  that. 
what  an  inbabitant  of  that  city  now;  gains  in  his  baker's  bill,  he 
loses  ten*fold  in  the  diminution  of  his  business.  This  defalcation 
will  probably  be  felt  in  the  receipt  of  the  assessed  taxes,  not  only 
in  Herefordshire,  but  generally  throughout  the  kingdom/'-*-Dtfj7pff 
.en  the  Price  of  Corny  1815,  p.  IS. 

Many  instances. have  beai  noticed  in  the  north  of  England,  that 
speak  ttie  same  language. '  The  shop-keepers  and  tradesmen  in 
the  towns  of  Sufiblk,  I  am  well  informed,  are  in  the  same  situa- 
tion; and  those  who  petitioned  against  their  best  customers* 
amply  merit  all  they  can  meet  with. 

But  the  gentlemen  who  pleaded  against  the  Com  Bill,  and  a 
crowd. of  writers  and  petitioners,  were  loud  in  their  denunciarions 
o.f  min  to  manufactures,  if  the  price  of  com  should  be  raised  in 
consequence  of  the  measure:  the  vague  suppositions  which  have 
been  worked  into  a  chain  of  consequences  upon  this  subject,  and 
which  are  wrought  from  the  theory  that  the  price  of  manufactures 
depends  on  the  price  of  labor,  and  the  price  of  labor  on  that  of 
food,  is  a  theory  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  best  commercial 
writers,  who  have  uniformly  contended  for  that  price  of  corn  being 
most  beneficial,  which  requires  six  days'  labor  from  working  hands; 
that  if  four  days'  earnings  will  support  a  family  through  the  week, 
the  work  of  four  only  will  be  performed ;  and  that  drunkenness 
IS  most  common  when  provisions  are  the  cheapest.  It  may  be  well 
for  the  reader  that  I  write  this  paper  at  a  distance  from  my  library, 
which  would  have  afforded  me  quotations  without  end,  to  prove 
these  facts  on  commercial  authority.     The  real  tmth  is,  that  the 

'  Simpson^t  Letten  U>  the  BUhop  of  Durham,  Src, 
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only  efiPectiTe  encouragement  of  manufactureB  is  the  demand  for 
the  fabrics  :  let  tliis  be  active,  and  all  is  sure  to  go  well,  widi  no 
more  reference  to  corn  in  England^  than  to  com  in  the  moon. 
What  was  the  language  of  the  master  manufacturers  whea 
coming  with  complaints  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  Orders  in  Council  i  Those  Members  who  in  diieir 
questions  attempted  to  throw  the  distress  not  on  the  want  of  de- 
mand, but  on  the  price  of  provisions,  were  uniformly  repelled  ; 
and  the  following  extracts  from  that  evidence  will  sufficiently 
-prove  this  assertion. 

Mr.  SkaiD. — Do  not  you  think  the  distresses  of  the  poor  in  Bir- 
mingham are  greatly  owing  to  the  high  price  of  bread,  in  conse- 
quence of  last  year's  scarcity  ? — ^They  are  more  owing  to  the  want 
of  employment,  I  believe ;  indeed  I  know  it,  fixmi  the  number  of 
manufacturers  I  have  occasion  to  go  to  in  Birmingham  and  the 
neighbourhood. 

If  bread  was  cheap,  do  you  think  we  should  have  heard  many 
complaints  ? — Certainly  we  should,  as  to  two  parts  out  of  three  ; 
certainly  the  cause  is  the  want  of  employment. 

Mr.  jRidout. — ^You  were  understood  to  have  said,  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  want  of  employment,  and  not  the  want  of  bread  ?-^ 
To  the  want  of  employment  ^  I  believe  with  plenty  of  trade,  that 
the  present  price  of  bread  would  be  borne  widi* 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  then,  diat  3rott  attribute  all  die 
distress  in  Birmingham  to  the  want  of  trade,  and  not  to  the  dear- 
ness  of  bread  ? — I  think  the  want  of  trade  is  of  much  greater 
consideration,  of  much  greater  weight  than  the  price  of  provisions. 

Mr.  Honyman, — Supposing  the  price  of  bread  to  have  been 
reasonable  at  this  time,  do  you  apprehend  there  would  have  been 
.great  distress  or  complaint  among  the  poor  ?— The  distress  would 
have  been  comparative,  but  the  want  of  work  is  the  great  cause  of 
the  distress. 

Mr.  Pl'Oit. — ^The  poor,  if  tliey  are  fully  employed,  are  perfectly 
satisfied,  although  provisions  are  high,  as  was  the  case  in  1800, 
and  I  believe  part  of  1799 ;  notwithstanding  that,  the  people  were 
employed,  and  we  heard  no  complaining,  or  very  little  complain- 
ing indeed. — Parliamentary  Papers j  1812,  p.  4S,  7 J,  808,  *59. 

Now  the  reader  is  to  remember,  that  these  ezaminations  took 
place  in  April  1812,  and  that  the  price  of  wheat  that  year  in 
January,  was  lOS^.  9JL  per  quarter;  in  February,  105s.  2^;  in 
March,  \\2s.  5d,\  in  April,  1255.  4c{. :  that  the  average  for  1811 
was  94j5.  8^.;  and  that  of  1810,  104^.  5d.  If  those  master  ma« 
nufacturers  coul^  tlius  speak,  referring  to  the  period  of  such  prices 
as  these,  and  so  lightly  also  of  the  scarcity  of  1 800,  it  may  surely 
be  asked,  what  foundation  can  diere  be  at  any  time  for  appreheo- 
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flk>QS  respecting  prices  much  lower  ?  and  that  as  to  being  alarmed 
9t  a  rise  from  635.  to  80^.  such  an  idea  would,  by  the  same  gen- 
tlemen at  the  same  bar,  be  necessarily  treated  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt. Consistently  with  the  preceding  evidence,  they  might,  with 
a  fair  demand  for  their  fabrics,  repel  any  suggestion  imputing  a 
notion  so  contradictory  and  preposterous. 

It  18  not  to  be  fotgotten,  that  in  the  connexion  between  fabrics, 
kbor,  and  com,  we  must  entertain  great  doubt,  whether  the  nomi- 
nal money  prices  of  these  commodities  be  of  any  consequence  to 
the  consumption  by  foreigners :  on  the  contrary,  it  should  seem 
that  the  quantity  of  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  fabrics, 
is  the  only  real  measure  of  value,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
the  nominal  internal  prices  resulting  from  the  currency,  whether  of 
cockle-shells,  shillings,  paper,  or  guineas.  This  is  a  question  of 
importance,  and  merits  being  analysed  with  more  attention  than  I 
am  able  to  give  it. 

^  If  fifteen  people,  with  their  skill,  machinery,  and  apparatus,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  could  manufacture  and  finish  broad  ck)th  at  the 
nite  of  one  piece  per  day  \  and  fifteen  people  noxo,  with  their  im- 
proved skill,  machinery,  and  apparatus,  manufacture  and  finish 
broad  cloth  of  equal  goodness  at  the  rate  of  two  pieces  per  day ;  or 
if,  with  the  same  quantity  manufactured,  and  finished  in  the  same 
time  by  the  same  number  of  hands,  the  quality  is  imce  as  good> 
then,  it  appears  to  me,  broad  cloth  is  intrinsically  cheaper  by  one 
half  now,  dian  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  should  even  the  nominal 
price,  that  is,  the  price  of  it  in  the  exchange  for  circulating  me- 
dium, be  now  as  many  pounds  sterling  as  it  was  shillings  at  the 
former  period  \  and  that  it  depends  on  this  intrinsic  cheapness, 
whether  foreign  countries  will  purchase  it  in  preference.  When 
Russia  wants  broad  cloth^  she  goes  to  market  with  hemp,  iron,  tal- 
low, coarse  linens,  &c.,  and  she  will  evidently  trade  where  she  can 
obtain  (he  greatest  quantity  of  broad  cloth,  of  a  suitable  quality,  in 
exchange  for  a  given  amount  of  her  own  articles,  because  there  she 
will  trade  to  the  best  advantage.  Then  the  question  is,  which 
of  two  countries,  in  competition  with  each  other,  with  regard  to  the 
trade  of  Russia,  can  afibrd  to  give  her  a  greater  quantity  of  broad 
cloth  of  the  desired  quality,  in  exchange  for  a  given  amount  of  her 
articles:  that  where,  on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  circulating  medium, 
broad  cloth  is  uominally  cheap,  though  intrinsically  dear  ?  of  that, 
where,  oa  account  of  an  abundance  of  circulating  medium,  it  is  no- 
BunaUy  dear,  though  intrinsically  cheap  ?  But  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  respective  quantity  of  circulating  medium  in  the  two,  as  far  as 
it  has  an  influence  on  the  price  of  a  piece  of  broad  clorti,  must  also 
away  the  price  of  Russia  articles,  and  so  f^r  the  difference  of  the 
nominal  prices  can  give  no  advantage  in  the  trade  in  either." — 
American  Banew,  p.  272,  Oct.  1811. 
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That  taking  off  the  restriction  on  the  Bank  would' be  attended 
by  the  most  mischievous  consequences,  is  a  £act  too  -obrious  to  be 
doubted  by  any  person,'whose  business  does  not  render  him  pecu- 
liarly interested  in  such  a  measure  ;  but  the  excursion  of  pleasure 
of  Buonaparte  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Paris,  has  for  the  pre- 
sent removed  all  apprehension  of  such  an  event ;  and  amidst 
the  preparations  for  war,  individuals  must  prepare  for  the  finan- 
cial operations  by  which  such  war  must  be  supported.  If  these 
are  to  be  simultaneous  with  a  series  of  low  or  falling  prices,  the 
distress  will  be  great  indeed,  and  the  difficulties  of  Government 
insuperable.  Nothing  can  enable  the  Nation,  except  the  direct 
providence  of  God,  to  go  through  another  contest,  without  the 
means  which  enabled  it  to  support  the  last. 

But  if  prices  generally  rise,  that  of  labor  must  rise  with  themj 
for  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  prosperity,  while  the  poor  shall 
suffer  for  want  of  a  fair  equilibrium;  and  I  cannot  but  refer 
to  an  old  proposition  I  made,  for  rating  rural  labor  at  the 
price  of  a  peck  of  wheat  per  diem. 

It  is  not  easy  to  contemplate  the  apparent  difficulties  which 
threaten  this  kingdom  at  the  present  moment,  without  the  propo- 
sitions of  Messrs.  Boase  and  Walsh,  relative  to  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency,  offering  themselves  to  the  mind:  a  system  to  which 
our  late  experience  has  certainly  given  much  authority.  The  latter 
remarks,  that  <<  a  curreruy  entirely  unconnected  with  |he  precious 
metals,  peculiar  to  the  country  in  which  it  should  be  established, 
and  confinable  within  certain  limits,  would  bean  important  im- 
provement in  political  economy.  The  author  of  **  The  Review  of 
the  O)ntroversy,"  has  analysed  the  arguments  of  the  respective 
parties  with  great  acuteness  and  discrimination :  his  quotations 
from  Bumety  in  reference  to  the  times  of  King  William,  and  what 
is  mentioned  of  those  of  Queen  Anne,  and  of  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency during  the  American  war,  and  chiefly  in  178S,  when  the 
Bank  was  more  reduced  in  cash  than  even  in  1797,  corroborate 
what  has  been  insisted  upon  above,  viz.  that  by  rendering  her  cur- 
rency inconvertible,  England  has  escaped  one  of  the  most  disast- 
rous consequences  which  have  formerly  attended  all  long  protracted 
wars;  has  enabled  herself  to  prosecute  her  present  war  with  greater 
vigour,  and  has  thus  improved  an  advantage,  arising  from  uie  na- 
ture of  her  government  and  institutions,  which  is  not  within  the 
reach  of  her  enemy,  and  must  become  the  more  decided^  the  longer 
the  contest  is  continued.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  ingenious  au- 
thor, when  he  terms  (page  87)  the  idea  of  a  permanent  restriction 
€fBank  payments^  an  absitrdity  not  to  be  thought  of.  If  an  in- 
convertible currency,  as  he  has  very  forcibly  shown,  is  not  only 
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adeqoate  to  all  the  purposes  of  circalating  medium  in  times  of  dif- 
ficulty and  danger,  but  is  even  attended  with  a  decidedly  great 
adomtagey  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  it  should  be  inadequate  to 
it  in  times  of  tranquillity  and  peace ;  or  why  a  system  which  must 
be  deviated  from  at  critical  periods^  because  it  would  then  be  fraught 
widi  mischief,  should  be  generally  preferable  to  one  which  adapts 
itself  equally  well  to  all  situations  ?^^ — American  JReview,  Oct. 
1811,  p.  260,280. 

There  never  was  a  period  in  which  greater  importance  attached  to 
right  ideas  in  the  public  mind,  relative  to  the  consequences  of  high 
or  low  prices,  than  the  present  moment:  from  a  right  combination 
of  the  preceding  powerful  remarks,  from  several  writers  of  great 
ability,  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  conclude,  that  in  the  state  of 
Europe  opening  upon  us  in  this  fearful  moment,  nothing  ought  to- 
be  so  deprecated  as  falling  prices,  which  would,  in.  the  event,  be 
sure  to  starve  the  poor,  to  ruin  agriculture,  to  cripple  manufactures, 
to  disable  Government,  and  in  a  word,  to  ruin  every  class  of  the 
State.  All  these  points  should  be  deeply  and  coolly  considered : 
every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  etilighten  the  public  mind, 
upon  questions  so  intimately  connected  with  the  real  interest  of 
every  individual :  and  the  many  writers,  who  in  the  Com  discus- 
sion exerted  their  abilities  to  prove  that  prices  in  general,  including 
that  of  labor,^  ought  to  sink,  have  subjected  themselves  to  a  load 
of  responsibility,  not  to  be  shifted  off  by  their  talents,  great  as  these 
may  be:  We  have  been  threatened  with  the  emigration  of  manU'^ 
facturers,  from  the  dear  provisions  of  England,  to  the  cheap  ones  of 
the  Continent ;  and  that  the  skUl,  capital,  and  industry  of  Britain 
would  be  transferred  :  such  gloomy  apprehensions  are  unworthy  of 
a  native  of  this  great,  free,  wealthy,  and  happy  country.  When 
did  capital  remove  from  securitysuch  as  we  possess,  to  the  inse- 
curity of  other  governments?  When.did  workmen  ever  emigrate 
from  high  to  low  wages  i  The  few  to  be  found  in  foreign  countries 
have  been  bribed,  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives ;  and  generally 
lament  the  delusions  which  induced  them  to  move.  The  emigra- 
tion feared  is  from  all  that  should  establish  content  in  the  human 
hesut,  to  all  that  might  excite  suspicion,  and  fill  the  unwary  expe- 
rimenter with  increasing  alarm.  But  in  truth,  such  apprehensions 
are  too  ab^rd  to  be  admitted,  and  can  find  room  in  no  minds  but 
in  those  of  men  gifted  with  an  unhappy  propensity  to  see  nothing 
but  evil  around  them,  and  to  suppose  that  good  unmixed  is  to  be 
found  every  where  else :  the  doctor  or  the  apothecary  would  be  more 
adequate  to  cure  such  a  malady,  than  the  most  powerful  facts  urged 
in  the  clearest  reasoning. 

That  political  evils  exist  in  this  country,  must  readily  be  admit- 
ted $  for  die  inhabitants  are  not  angels,  but  men.^n  the  payment 
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of  rural  labor,  and  the  support  of  cottagers  by  the  asnstmec  cS 
poor  rates,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  merit  attaching  to  the 
original  design  and  principles  of  our  poor  laws,  yet  in  their  pro- 
gress they  have  generated  such  a  system  of  dependency  on  paro- 
chial support,  as  to  produce  much  real  mischief. — ^The  excelleAt 
effects  of  a  very  different  system,  as  detailed  in  the  Memoir  by  the 
Earl  of  Winchilsea,  printed  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture^ 
should  long  ago  have  excited  far  more  attention  than  it  has  received  ; 
and  might  very  easily  have  been  made  the  means  of  doing  away 
rates  altogether,  so  far  as  the  village  poor  are  concerned. — I  refer 
to  the  system  of  every  cottage  having  land  annexed  to  it,  sufficient 
for  a  good  garden,  and  keeping  one  or  two  cows,  under  certain  re- 
gulations. The  more  I  have  reflected  on  this  subject,  the  stronger 
has  been  my  conviction  of  the  infinite  importatice  of  spreading 
it  through  the  kingdom,  as  miK:h  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  restoration  of  Buonaparte  to  the  throne  of  France,  contri- 
buted in  no  slight  degree  to  stop  the  riots  in  London,  by  commands 
ing  the  attention  of  the  people  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  the  news 
was  received  with  unequivocal  expressions  of  approbation:  and  I 
have  received  information  from  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  clear* 
ly  manifesting  in  villages  the  same'opinion;  and  the  expressions  re- 
ported were  remarkable :  speaking  of  Buonaparte :  Let  him  came  ; 
*aohat  harm  can  he  do  to  us  P  What  have  we  to  defend  ?  The  price 
of  labor  reduced;  employmeni  a  fax)or ;  and  our  remird  a  Worh- 
house f  or  the  Parish.  One  laborer  is  reported  to  me  to  have  used 
the  remarkable  expression,  what  stake  have  we  in  the  hedge  P 

Every  enlightened  mind  must  know  the  extreme  folly  and  fal- 
lacy of  such  language,  but  still  we  must  admit  that  such  opinions, 
and  such  language,  could  not  be  found  in  any  district  where  the 
cow  system  prevailed :  I  would  give  them  a  stake  which  should 
want  no  political  explanations  :  positive  and  tangible.  'His  cottage, 
his  land,  and  his  cow,  would  be  a  stake  in  the  hedge,  that  would 
make  him  value,  respect  and  revere  every  twig  in  it :  and  he  would 
regard  the  overseer  of  the  poor  as  much  unconnected  with  hift 

Erospects,  as  the  overseer  of  Bedlam,  or  the  Mint.  I  see  nothing 
ut  private  happiness  and  public  security  in  such  a  system ;  and  I 
cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  national  misfortune,  that  men  of  the 
most  distinguished  abilities  have  declared  themselves  hostile  to 
the  measure. 


Ascer^tainment  of  Pricea. 


If  in  only  two  controversies,  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
publications  appeared,  in  which  are  to  be  found  several  hundreds 
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of  references  to  the  prices  of  labor,  and  the  productions  of  land ; 
with  conclusio«is  perpetttally  drawn  from,  and  political  theories 
applied  to  these  prices ;  it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  every 
rational  minfl,  how  great  must  be  the  consequence  of  really  know- 
ing vfhzt  they  are,  at  every  different  period.     Those  gentlemen 
who  have  not  carefully  examined  a  great  variety  of  authorities, 
will  not  be  apt  to  imagine,  how  few  are  to  be  found  that  have  re- 
ference to  the  whole,  or  to  any  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  : 
for  want  of  any  general  register,  the  Windsor  prices  could  alone 
be  depended  on  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  these 
for  wheat  and  malt  alone.    Any  reader  that  wishes  truly  to  under- 
stand diese  subjects,  should  first  examine  what  authorities  can  be 
had  recourse  to,  in  order  that  he  may  properly  distinguish  between 
the  price  minuted  in  casual  notes,  made  at  a  single  town  or  dis- 
trict, and  those  drawn  more  generally  from  the  whole,  or  a  great 
part  of  the  kingdom.     To  enable  him  to  do  this,  I  shall  here  insert 
a,short  detail  of  such  authorities,  as  will  give  the  best  information 
ijqwn  subjects  which  have  been  made  to  bear  in  the  late  political 
discussions,    immediately  on   the    most  vital    interests    of   the 
state. 

In  1767,  1768,  and  1770,  I  undertook  those  Tours,  which  ex- 
tended about  4000  miles,  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  journals 
of  which  were  minuted  the  prices  of  provisions  and  labor,  noted 
at  139  places;  and  I  may  be  pardoned  for  adding,  that  this  was* 
the  first  general  register  of  such  prices  to  be  found  in  the  English 
language.  The  next  publication  that  merits  attention  here,  was 
the  result  of  enquiries  made  by  the  Common  Council  of  London, 
in  1786,  and  to  which  they  received  thirty-five  answers  from  cor- 
porate towns.  In  1788  I  printed  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture, 
a  circular  letter  of  inquiry,  which  was  answered  from  eight  coun- 
ties; in  1790  a  second  inquiry,  in  the  same  work,  produced 
twenty-five  replies;  in  1793  and  1794,  the  Original  Reports 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  gave  the  same  information  from 
twenty-two  counties;  in  1795  and  1796,  sixty  similar  returns  were 
procured  by  the  Annals;  Sir  Frederic  Eden,  in  his  Slate  of  the  PooTy 
also  reports  these  prices  through  39  counties  in  the  same  years, 
and  the  result  agrees  very  nearly  with  those  of  the  circular  let- 
ter. In  1798  and  1799,  another  circular  letter  produced  thirty- 
six  returns.  In  ]  8 10  and  1811  I  sent  another  letter  into  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  answered  in  a  manner  highly 
satisfactory  from  fifty-seven  correspondents,  communicating  the 
prices  of  thirty-seven  counties. 

By  these  last  returns  it  appeared,  that  the  price  of  beef,  mut- 
ton, veal,  and  pork,  was,  for  each  of  them,  8d.  per  pound;  ba- 
con lljrf- J  butter  \5d,\  and  cheese  8j^r/-; — that  the  price  of  labor 
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wa8»  in  winter,  12^.  5d.  per  week;  in  summer  Hs.  7jtf.;  ii? 
harvest  245.  M.^  and  the  medium  of  the  year  14>5.6^.;-^tfaat  the 
year's  purchase  of  land  was  29 1,  having  fallen  in  forty  3rear89 
according  to  the  numerous  minutes  of  my  Tours  in  1770,  from 
32  i  years'  purchase.  The  price  of  combing-wool  was  245.  Sd.  per 
tod,  and  of  Southdown  44s.  6d.\  the  price  of  oak  timber  91. 2s. 
Id.  per  load;  of  ash  and  elm  5/.75.0^^,and  of  fir  5i.S5.Si/.:  these  prices 
on  the  average  of  all  the  replies.  The  general  result  of  the 
price  of  labor,  from  my  Tours,  on  the  mean  rate  of  the  whole 
year,  was  75.  4i^d*  per  week ;  it  had  therefore  in  forty  years  about 
doubled.  From  the  same  Tours  it  appears,  that  the  price  of  beef, 
mutton,  veal,  and  pork,  was  S^d.  per  pound :  this  rise  to  Sd.,  is  a 
rise  of  146  per  cent.  Butter  at  the  same  period  was  6^4.,  which 
to  IBd.,  is  a  rise  of  140  per  cent.  Cheese  in  the  first  period  was 
5|<f.,  which  riung  to  84.,  is  a  rise  of  15S  per  cent.  In  regard  to 
bread,  we  may  take  the  price  of  wheat  for  the  first  period  from  that 
of  the  five  years  from  1766  to  1770,  and  compare  it  with  the  five 
ending  with  1811:  the  price  of  the  former  was  2/.  25.  M.j  and  of 
the  latter  4/.  5s.  4sd. ;  wheat  therefore  doubled.  It  should  be  noted, 
that  the  price  of  the  former  period  is  that  of  Windsor,  reduced  two* 
ninths  \  but  if  with  Mr.  Rose  the  reduction  is  taken  at  only  one- 
ninth,  then  of  course  the  rise  will  not  amount  to  this  of  100  per 
cent.  To  bring  the  whole  comparison  into  one  view,  it  may  thus 
be  stated: 

Rise 
Bread,  -»        -        •        100 

Meat,  ...        146 

Butter,         -        -        -        140 
Cheese,        -        -        -         158 

Average,        -         184  J 


Labor,        ...         loO 


Hence  it  appears  that  labor,  to  the  years  1810  and  1811,  did 
not  rise  quite  so  high  as  it  ought  to  have  done  from  these  data. 
A  late  writer  seems  therefore  to  be  somewhat  in  an  error  upon 
diis  subject.  ^ 

<<The  wages  of  labor,  in  point  of  fact,  are  higher  in  England 
at  this  time,  when  compared  with  the  price  of  corn,  than  they  are 
in  any  other  country,  and  at  least  equal  to  what  they  were  at  any 
former  period  in  this." — Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xii.  p.  423.  This 
is  not  quite  correct ;  I  have  already  shown  that  in  the  long 
period  in  the  last  century,  while  wheat  was  45.  per  bushel, 
labor,  (as  much  as  we  know  of  it,  for  no  general  register 
has  been  published)  was  l5.  per  diem;   the  payment  therefore 
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equalled  a  peck  of  wheat:  whereat  by  the  Ughly  tatiafactory 
answers  to  my  circular  letter  in  1810  and  11,  the  general  aTeragr 
payment  was  2s.  5d.  which  fell  short  of  the  price  of  a  peck  of  wheat; ' 
and  recourse  must  be  had  to  poor-rates  to  make  up  the  deficiency^ 
which  probably  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  this  able  writer.' 
And  respecting  France,  the  general  impression  on  Mr.  BirkbeckV 
mind  is»  that  the  mean  price  in  that  kingdom)  as  far  as  he  examined 
it,  is  from  Is*  Sd.  to  Is.  Sd.  y  if  we  take  the  mediumi  it  is  U.  S^d, 
which)  with  wheat  at 405.  per  quarter,  is  certainly  much  higher^  tlum 
the  ratio  of  this  kingdom,  as  they  are  paid  above  a  peck  of  wheat 
per  diem.  The  reason  of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  small  properties,  which  yield  to  this  class  so  muck 
employment  at  home. 

Nine  general  returns  have  been  made  of  the  price  of  provisions 
and  labor  in  the  course  of  40  years ;  and  six  of  these  have  been 
procured  by  myself.     The  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  two  circular 
letters  sent  in  1804  and  1814,  procured  much  valuable  information 
on  the  expence  of  cultivating  100  acres  of  arable  land  at  the  several 
periods  of  1790,   1803,  and  1813.    Those  politicians  who  are 
denrous  of  ascertaining  such  facts  before  they  form  conclusive 
opinions,  may  very  easily  command  the  requisite  information,  by 
having  recourse  to  the  publications  here  referred  to.     And  I  can- 
not omit  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  the  Board  of  Agflcul- 
ture  will  do  a  singular  service  to  the  publi£,^nd  especially  to  those 
gentlemen  in  Parliament  who  take  a  share  in  discussions  relative 
to  questions  of  political  economy,  if  it  shall  continue  at  difierent 
periods  to   procure   returns  or  all  these  prices,   for  preservation 
ready  against  those  interesting  moments  when  information  becomes 
most  valuable.     And  if  such  returns  are  made  in  times  of  tranquil- 
lity, when  no  particular  bias  can  influence  the  minds  of  the  cor- 
respondents, they  will  of  course  be  more  valuable. 

Another  branch  of  this  subject  of  ascertainment,  is  that  average 
of  prices  in  districts,  which  governs  the  import  of  foreign  corn, 
and  which,  after  examination  oy  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  on  occa- 
sion of  the  Com  Bill  left  upon  the  same  footing  as  in  the  former 
bw :  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  if  a  change  had'  been  made  on  the 
'  obvious  principle  of  ascertaining  the  average  price  of  each  district 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  every  distinct  market,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  com  sold  in  it,  and  the  average  of  all  the  twelve  dis-^ 
tricts,  taken  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  probable  that  70  or  72  shil- 
lings would  have  given  as  much  security  to  the  landed  interest,  as 
the  price  of  80  shillings,  which  raised  nearly  all  the  hostility 
against  the  Com  Bill. — ^Upon  the  plainest  principles,  it  seems 
grossly  absurd,  that  the  two  counties  of  York  and  Lincoln  should 
count  but  as  one,  whilst  Cumberlandand  Westmorland  are  equally 
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redconed  as  one :  and  the  maritime  counties  of  North  Waks»  where 
whiait  18  of  no  conaeqaence,  should  count  equally  with  Norfolk,  so 
neatly  abomidingin  grain ;  and  with  the  three  counties  of  Essex^ 
Kent,  and  Sussex,  producing  an  hundred  times  the  amount :  the 
whole  line  of  the  Western  Coast,  offers  only  high  prices^  the 
Eastern,  low  ones ;  the  average  therefore,  as  at  present  taken,  gives 
a  result  utterly  false :  and  had  a  right  use  of  this  circumstance 
been  nude,  we  might  have  heard  neither  of  petitions  nor  of  riots  ; 
as  it  remains  a  question,  even  whether  the  old  price  of  635.  would 
not  have  been  nearly  as  good  as  the  new  one  of  8O5. — ^If  ever  a 
new  question  should  arise'upon  this  subject  for  any  other  altera- 
tion in  the  law,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  point  will  be  thoroughly 
examined,  and  settled,  before  a  single  word  is  mentioned  in 
Parliament. 
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1815. 


ON    THE 


LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS 


JVlpsT  well  informed  men  seem  agreed  that  works  of 
some  size  and  extent  ought  to  be  published  free  from  any 
,  previous  <  closure  or  controuL 

Their  compoation  requiring  a  length  of  time,  the  ability 
of  purchasing  them  requiring  some  property  \  time  and  at- 
tention being  also  required  to  read  and  understand  them, 
they  are  not  liable  to  excite  popular  commotions,  which 
might  b^  the  consequence  of  a  rapid  sale  of  violent  decla- 
mations. 

But  P^unphlets,  essays,  and  particularly  periodical  publi- 
cations, are  written  in  a  short  time,  they  are  circulated  at  a 
moderate  expense,  and  having  an  immediate  action  upon  the 
public  mind,  may  be  thought  more  dangerous  in  their  ge^ 
neral  effect. 

Now,  I  hope  on  the  contrary  to  be  able  to  prove,  that  it 
is  safer,  even  for  the  interest  of  Government,  to  suffer  even 
writings  of  that  description,  to  be  freely  published  without 
bdng  previously  submitted  to  the  controul  of  a  censor. 
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This  liberty  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  power  of  checking 
any  violence  to  which  the  press  may  be  instrumental.  The 
law  should  hold  out  penalties  to  calunmy,  insurrection,  and 
in  short  to  all  abuses  that  may  result  from  die  free  commu« 
nication  of  political  opinions.  Such  laws  so  br  from  inju« 
ring  liberty  aie  its  surest  protection :  without  thdr  safeguardf, 
liberty  itself  could  no  longer  exist. 

I  meant  at  first  to  confine  my  observations  to  periodical 
journals,  leaving  other  essays  and  pamphlets  out  of  the 
question :  as  they  obviously  must  make  their  own  apology 
with  more  effect  than  any  thing  I  could  say  in  their  fiivon 

Surely  there  can  be  no  wish  to  bring  back  a  system  of 
espionage^  which  must  exceed  the  power,  commit  the  dig- 
nity,  and  frustrate  the  just  intentions  of  a  wi$e  and  enlight^ 
ened  government.^ 

Much  less  can  it  be  supposed  that  such  a  system  would 
be  kept  up  by  severe  measures,  which  bearing  no  propor« 
lion  to  the  degrees  of  guilt  in  the  offenders,  would  be  re- 
volting to  all  sense  and  justice,  and  might  excite  a  general 
interest  for  the  sufferers,  let  their  conduct  have  been  ever 
so  improper. 

It  is  equally  imj^ssible,  now  that  the  continental  system 
is  set  aside,  and  that  France  is  no  longer  inaccessible  to  the 
inhabitants  of  other  European  nations,  but  that  writings  not 
allowed  to  be  published  in  France,  would  be  imported  from 
other  countries. 

The  civilised  world  is  again  like  one  family,  numerous 
travellers  are  already  crowding  into  France  to  share  the  li* 
berty,  the  safety,  and  all  other  advantages,  which  are  now 
restored  to  this  nation. 

Are  they  to  be  stopped  on  the  frontiers,  are  travellers  to 
be  stripped  of  their  property  ?  are  the  books  which  they 
have  brought  for  their  own  reading  to  be  secured  ? 
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Without  such  precautions  all  prohibitions  are  useless. 

Books  dius  introduced  will  be  at  the  service  of  the 
of  the  proprietors,  and  will  circulate  among  their 
-fiiends:  and  personal  interest  will  soon  raise  speAlations 
upon  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  Hawkers  of  prohibited 
pamphlets  will  slip  into  France,  under  the  costume  of  tra- 
vellers. Secret  connections  will  be  formed  by  the  trade. 
Whenever  an  opportunity  for  making  considerable  profit 
oflfers  itself,  industry  lays  hold  of  it,  and  under  any  govern- 
ment which  is  not  completely  tyrannical  industry  is  in- 
vincible. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  hope  that  pamphlets  would  be  less 
circulated,  because  they  could  only  be  introduced  occasion- 
ally, and  consequently  in  smaller  number,  and  at  a  greats 
expense.  The  mild  temper  of  the  present  government,  and 
the  action  of  the  various  political  bodies,  which  have  recovered 
a  ndble  and  necessary  independency,  will  soon  improve  the 
drcumstances  of  every  class.  Those  who  are  fond  of  ready- 
ing, will  rather  pay  an  advanced  price,  than  give  up  their 
iavorite  habit  of  satisfying  their  curiosity.  So  that  the  very 
prosperity  of  the  country  will  counteract  prohibitory  mea- 
sures, though  the  government  should  continue  to  enforce 
them. 

The  continued  exertions  of  the  Government  to  recover 
the  country  from  the  mischief  occasioned  by  our  long  agi- 
tation, will  by  degrees  bring  back  individual  property  near^ 
er  to  the  situatidn  in  which  it  was  in  1 788.  But  at  that  pe- 
riod, and  in  spite  of  all  the  watchfulness  of  the  police, 
France  was  overrun  with  forbidden  pamphlets.  Why 
should  not  the  same  be  the  case  now  ?  Certainly  aftei*  the 
gracious  promises  c£  our  Sovereign,  the  intended  restrictions 
upon  the  press  will  not  be  more  severe  than  they  were, 
when  Belisanus  was  prohibited,  and  when  the  abbe  Raynal 
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was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody.  And  if  the  old  Go* 
vemment,  with  its  accustomed  arbitrary  authority,  could  not 
succeed  in  its  endeavours,  surely  our  constitutional  Govern- 
ment, with  a  scrupulous  observsttion  of  the  engagements  it 
kas  contracted,  could  not  effect  by  infinitely  lesser  means, 
what  unlimited  power  was  unable  to  do* 

Equally  vain  would  be  the  expectation  that  forbidden 
pamphlets  printed  abroad  would  not  reach  the  country  soon 
enough  to  answer  their  mischievous  purpose. 

There  would  be  secret  printing  offices  in  the  centre  of 
the  metropolis,  as  there  were  formerly ;  they  could  only 
be  suppressed  by  Robespierre  and  Buonaparte :  but  under 
a  nuld  and  limited  authority,  they  would  be  restored.  Mo* 
derate  penalties  would  be  ineffectual :  excessive  severity 
would  be  impracticable* 

I  might  with  confidence  appeal  to  those  who  foi*  the  last 
two  months  have  been  entrusted  with  that  department, 
which  is  made  so  intricate,  when  it  might  be  so  plain ;  I 
would  appeal  to  those  depositories  of  authority,  for  their 
opinion,  if  their  situation  allowed  them  to  speak  openly. 

They  wbuld  all  say,  from  their  experience,  that  with 
respect  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  you  must  either  allow  it 
to  take  place,  or  shoot  those  who  use  it  without  your  leave. 
And  I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that  even  had  we  no  constitu- 
tional charter,  our  actual  government  (and  it  is  an  homage 
which  I  pay  to  it  with  pleasure)  would  always  rather  allow 
such  liberty  than  restrain  it  by  capital  punishments. 

It  is  well  worth  observing  that  laws  enacted  to  prevent 
offences,  are  after  all  only  laws  which  punish  them.  Tou 
forbid  printing  without  a  previous  licence.  But  if  a  writer 
bids  defiance  to  your  prohibition,  how  can  you  prevent  him  i 
Tou  must  station  guards  round  aH  the  printing  offices  which 
are  known,  and  besides  make  domiciliary  visits  to  discover 
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those  which  are  secret.  .  This  would  be  a  political  mquisi* 
tion  with  all '  its  energy.  On  the  other  hand^  if  you  do  not 
adopt  such  measures,  you  no  longer  prevent  printing,  you 
only  punish  it.  And  you  punish  a  very  different  crime ; 
that  of  printing  without  leave ;  when  you  ought  only  to 
punish  printing  improper  works.  But  in  the  mean  time  ther 
work  is  published,  and  the  prohibition  is  ineffectual.  Your 
gi^at  aigument  always  fails ;  you  say  there  must  be  a  pre^ 
.vious  censure,  for  if  there  were  only  penal  laws,  the  author 
may  be  punished,  but  the  mischief  is  done.  But  if  the 
writer  does  not  submit  to  your  censure,  if  he  prints  clandes- 
tinely, he  may  be  punished  for  the  breach  of  your  law ;  but 
the  mischief  is  done.  Tou  will  have  two  offences  to  punish 
instead  of  one :  but  you  have  not  prevented  hi&  writing.  If 
you  think  that  authors  will  not  care  for  the  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  them  for  their  writings,  how  much  less  will  they 
mind  tlve  penalty  threatened  upon  the  mode  of  publication 
without  licence. 

You  even  counteract  your  own  intentions. 

An  author  wishing  to  publish  his  opinions  is  induced  to  be 
guilty  d^  a  single  act  of  disobedience  to  the  law ;  but  if  he 
could  have  published  them  without  such  restraint,  he  might 
not  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation  in  his  writing, 
bilt  now,  having  no  farther  risk  to  run,  he  may  venture  be- 
yond just  bounds  to  give  his  work  a  greater  celebrity ;  and 
also  because  he  is  soured  and  hurried  by  the  danger  he  af* 
fects  to  despise.  The  writer  who  has  taken  upon  himself  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  laws,  by  emancipating  himself  from  the 
restraint  imposed  upon  him,  has  no  further  inducement  to 
pay  a  due  regard  to  them,  in  their  other  enactments.  The 
author  who  writes  openly,  is  always  more  prudent  than  he 
who  is  concealed.  He  who  writes  in  Paris  is  much  more 
guarded  than  he  who  is  fled  to  Amsterdam,  or  to  Neufchatel. 
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The  government  will  then,  I  im  sure,  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  allowing  full  liberty  to  Ptoiphlets  and  Journals^ 
reserving  only  the  responsibility  of  authors  and  publishers ; 
because  it  must  see  that  the  only  protection  against  libels, 
published  abroad  or  under  a  foreign  appearance,  is  to  allow 
free  publication  at  home :  and  for  this  further  reason,  that 
all  restraint,  however  gentle  or  easy  it  may  appear,  robs  the 
authority  of  the  government  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large  of 
an  important  advantage  :  especially  in  a  country  where 
every  thing  is  to  be  created  or  new  modelled,  and  where  the 
laws,  to  be  eflfective  in  their  operation,  must  not  only  be  just 
in  themselves,  but  also  conastent  with  public  opinion. 

It  is  when  a  law  is  only  in  contemplation,  when  its  conse- 
quences are  discussed,  that  writing  upon  the  subject  can  be 
of  any  use.  In  England  every  political  question  is  argued 
in  Pamphlets  which  follow  it  through  every  stage  in  its  pro- 
gress in  Parliament.  By  that  means  all  thinking  men  come 
forward  on  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  Government  and  the  Representatives  of  the  People 
see  at  once  the  question  before  them  in  all  its  bearings,  and  all 
that  can  be  said  for  or  against  it.  They  are  informed  not  only 
of  the  whole  truth,  but  what  is  full  as  important  as  abstract 
truth,  they  know  what  the  majority  of  writers  or  speakers 
think  of  the  law  they  are  going  to  pass,  or  the  measures  they 
are  about  to  adopt :  they  are  informed  of  what  may  suit  the 
general  opinion ;  and  the  agreement  of  the  laws  to  that 
opinion  constitutes  their  relative  perfection,,  often  of  most 
consequence  to  their  efficacy  and  powen 

The  delay  occasioned  by  a  previous  censure  would  de* 
prive  the  government  of  all  these  advantages  ;  the  law  would 
be  passed,  and  all  the  writings  which  might  have  given  in« 
formation  to  the  legislature,  are  now  useless }  when  perhaps 
a  week  before,  they  might  have  suggested  what  ought  to 
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have  been  done ;  they  now  only  provoke  censure  upon  what 
is  past.  This  censure  then  appears  dangerous.  It  is  consi- 
dered as  beginning  to  invite  disobedience. 
r  .  Do  you  know  what  happens  when  a  previous  censure  is 
required  ?  Before  a  law  is  enacted,  the  publication  pf  all 
writings  against  it  is  suspended,  that  they  may  not  have 
the  credit  of  a  plan  before  the  contemplation  of  Govern- 
ment. Such  suspension  appears  like  a  simple  and  mild  mea- 
sure, for  a  temporary  purpose.  But  when  the  law  is  passed, 
the  publication  is  prohibited,  because  laws  are  not  to  be 
opposed. 

We  can  know  nothing  of  human  nature  if  we  do  not 
foresee  that  this  must  happen  continually.  Supposing  all 
the  ministers  anxious  for  the  public  good  ;  the  more  sincere 
and  active  their  zeal  is  to  promote  it,  the  more  will  they 
wish  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  measures  which  appear 
to  them  beneficent,  necessary,  and  praise- worthy. 

Nay,  if  we  ourselves  who  stand  up  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  were  we  invested  with  the  power  of  licensing  writings 
directed  against  it,  might  not  we  be  rather  slow  in  giving 
our  consent  to  their  publication  ? 

As  I  consider  this  question  only  as  it  affects  the  interest 
of  the  government  itself,  I  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of 
fixing  the  number  of  pages  which  are  to  allow  free  publica- 
tion. This  would  compel  a  man  who  has  only  a  plain 
truth  to  expose  to  the  public,  to  clog  it  with  a  heap  of  use- 
less explanations,  or  of  idle  and  irrelevant  digressions.  This 
would  oblige  a  man  who  has  a  new  idea  to  communicate,  to 
drown  it  in  a  torrent  of  common-place  arguments ;  prolixity 
-would  be  his  safeguard,  and  superfluity  of  words  his  neces- 
sary protection. 

Therefore,  both  experience  and  the  nature^  of  things 
must  soon  decide  the  controversy  in  favor  of  Liberty,  which 
is  for  the  advantage  of  the  Govenmient  itself. 
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Let  authors  and  publishers  be  subject  to  a  clear  and  sufE- 
cient  responsibility  for  their  works:  let  the  government 
have  full  means  to  bring  to  a  strict  account  those  who  make 
an  improper  use  of  a  right  which  is  granted  to  all.  Let  in- 
dividuals have  a  legal  remedy  against  their  traducers  ;  but . 
let  all  workSf  whatever  may  be  their  extent,  enjoy  equal 
protection. 

It  may  not  be  so  clear  that  periodical  papers  may  be  with 
«qual  safety  circulated  without  controul.  On  one  hand 
their  effect  may  be  thought  more  violent  than  what  common 
Pamphlets  and  Essays  might  excite  ;  because  their  action  is 
continually  repeated  upon  the  public  opinion ;  it  is  genei-al, 
and  spreads  in  one  moment  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
These  papers  are  sometimes  the  only  work  read  by  those 
who  take  them  in.  The  poison  which  they  may  contain 
is  without  any  corrective.  But  on  the  other  hand,  their  sup* 
pression  is  most  easy  ;  the  places  where  they  are  printed  are 
of  public  notoriety,  the  presses  may  at  any  time  be  locked  up 
or  broken  to  pieces,  the  printed  sheets  carried  off,  and  their 
ddly  distribution  through  the  country  keeps  them  constaady 
in  the  power  of  the  government.  And  yet  however  great 
the  danger  may  appear,  however  moderate  the  precautions 
used  against  it  may  seem,  I  still  maintain,  that  if  such  papers 
are  put  under  any  other  control,  than  a  legal  responsibility,  to 
which  every  author  ought  to  submit ;  the  government  will 
suffer, an  injury,  which  will  be  even  aggravated  by  the  siicr 
cess  of  its  precautionary  measures^ 

For  in  the  first  place,  by  putting  the  papers  under  parti- 
cular restraints;  the  govertiment,  in  spite  of  itself,  becomes 
responsible  for  all  their  contents.  It  would  be  in  vain  to 
protest  against,  that  responsibility  ;  it  has  a  moral  existence 
in  the  mind  of  eyery  reader,  as  the  government  has  the  power 
pf  prevention :  every  thing  allowed  to  p^  is  laid  to  its 
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charge.  The  Journals  acquire  an  ei^aggerated  and  dangerous 
consequence.  They  are  read  as  indications  of  the  will  of  the 
master,  just  as  the  turn  of  his  countenance  would  be  watched 
by  those  who  have  the  honor  of  coming  near  his  presence* 
A  word,  an  indirect  insinuation,  raises  alarm.  Tou  see  the 
government  behind  the  editor,  and  however  erroneous  may 
be  the  supposition,  every  line,  every  idea,  which  a  common 
writer  ventures  to  throw  out,  seems  a  mandate,  or,  which  is 
as  obnoxious,  an  attempt  upon  the  public  feeling. 

Again,  censure  is  attended  with  this  further  disadvantage, 
that  as  all  the  assertions  of  the  Journalist  are  laid  upon  the  go- 
vernment, every  indiscretion  he  may  be  guilty  of,  calls  for  a 
formal  disavowal  from  authority.  Official  paragraphs  con- 
tinually come  in,  to  correct  the  blunders  of  the  editor :  thus 
for  instance  a  few  words  upon  the  Legion  of  Honor  made 
an  official  declaration  necessary.  Every  well  informed  man 
knew  very  well  that  the  government  could  not  wish  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  our  brave  soldiers,  by  introducing  any  mea- 
sures that  could  give  pain  to  warriors  covered  with  wounds, 
and  by  changing  the  nature  of  the  reward  of  which  opinion 
stamps  the  value.  And  yet  because  the  Journals  are  known 
to  be  under  a  particular  restraint,  a  special  explanation  be- 
came necessary.  Such  an  assertion  in  the  English  papers 
would  not  have  given  alarm  to  any  class  of  the  nation,  because 
the  Journals  are  free,  and  that  no  interference  of  the  police 
makes  the  government  responsible  for  their  contents. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  individuals^  When 
Journals  are  not  free,  as  the  government  might  have  pre- 
vented satire  altogether,  those  who  are  exposed  to  the 
slightest  censure,  appear  as  if  they  were  betrayed  by  the 
government  into  the  hands  of  the  Journalist.  The  public 
knows  not  whether  such  an  article  is  ordered,  or  only  per- 
mitted, and  the  censure  acquires  a  demi-official  character, 
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mtich  makes  it  more  painful  and  more  mischievous  in  its 
consequences.  Those  who  are  the  objects  of  it  chai^  it 
upon  the  government.  -  Now  whatever  precautions  authority 
may  employ,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  every  personal  allu- 
sion. Such  precautions,  among  a  nation  abounding  with  as 
much  malice  as  wit,  only  invite  dexterity  to  evade  them* 
If  the  Journals  are  all  imder  the  influence  of  the  Police,  a 
paragraph  that  may  escape  its  attention  only  displays  the* 
skill  of  the  writer,  and  who  among  us  would  abstain  from 
the  credit  of  ingenuity,  unless  indeed  his  life  was  the  for- 
fat  I 

Under  Buonaparte  an  iron  club  was  always  raised  over 
our  heads.  All  were  silent,  because  all  were  kept  in  fear, 
but  the  present  government  does  not  wish  to  be  tyraiuiical. 
It  ought  not  therefore  even  to  tempt  the  vanity  of  writers,  by 
attaching  any  merit  to  the  evading  its  authority,  because 
luckily  it  cannot  make  such  a  contest  very  dangerous. 

Licenses,  therefore,  in  the  first  plac^,  are  mischievous 
because  they  give  too  great  an  influence  to  asisertions  that 
may  be  false  or  improper,  they  keep  up  in  administration  an 
uneasy  agitation  about  trifles,  which  is  below  its  dignity. 
Authority  must,  as  it  were,  run  a  race  after  every  sentence, 
to  shew  that  it  has  not  its  sanction^ 

If,  in  any  country,  people  were  not  allowed  to  speak 
without  leave,  every  word  would  be  ofiicial,  and  every  im^ 
prudent  expression  that. might  be  uttered,  would  require  a 
formal  contradiction*  Let  Journals  be  free,  their  state* 
ments  will  be  no  more  than  private  chit  chat :  make  them 
dependent,  this  v^  trifling  communication  will  be  thought 
a  preamble  or  an  introduction  to  some  fresh  measures  or 
scmienewlaw. 

Atthe  same  time.  Journals  are  subject  to  a  disadvantage 
which  might  appear  incompatible  with  the  last  we  have 
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noticed*  If  every  equivocal  or  illnatured  expression  they 
contain,  is  liable  to  raise  an  alarm,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
what  they  say  is  useful,  reasonable,  favorable  to  the  govern- 
ment, it  loses  its  effect,  because  it  appears  dictated  by  autho- 
rity«  I  had  rather  appeal  to  examples,  they  will  best  ex- 
plain my  sentiments. 

No  doubt  the  peace,  which  is  just  made,  however  diflFerent 
to  what  Bonaparte  might  have  obtained  at  Dresden ;  and 
whatever  regret  it  may  leave  in  the  mind  of  Frenchmen  vic- 
torious for  twenty  campaigns,  may  be  sufficiently  justified  by 
the  presence  of  three  hundred  thousand  foreigners  in  the 
heart  of  France,  and  masters  of  the  capital.  Nobody  can 
ascribe  our  losses  to  the  present  government ;  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  overthrow  of  the  former  despotism,  that  they 
are  not  greater.  We  have  a  thousand  solid  and  convincing  rea^ 
sons  to  give  us  comfort.  But  when  those  reasons  are  only 
displayed  in  Journals  under  the  influence  of  government ;  it 
is  always  as  if  the  government  itself  was  speaking.  We  can 
see  no  public  approbation,  but  only  a  copy  of  the  order  of  the 
day.  That  a  man  may  be  trusted  when  he  says  any  thing,  we 
must  know  that  he  had  the  power  of  saying  the  reverse,  if 
such  had  been  his  opinion.  Unanimity  always  suggests  an 
unfavorable  suspicion,  and  witli  reason  :  for  in  important 
and  complicated  questions,  there  never  was  unanimity  with- 
out slavery. 

In  England,  whenever  a  treaty  of  peace  is  made  public,  it 
is  attacked  by  some  of  the  Journals,  who  say  thecoimtryis 
betrayed,  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  nearly  lost  for 
ever.  But  the  nation,  accustomed  to  those  exaggerations,  is 
not  alarmed :  it  examines  the  real  state  of  affairs :  and  as 
other  papers  defend  the  peace  that  is  made,  the  public  opinion 
is  formeci  by  degrees  ;  discussion  produces  calnmess  and 
temper,  when  sourness  and  discontent  would  have  been  the 
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consequence  of  restraint ;  and  the  nation  is  so  much  the  more 
satisfied  that  its  interest  is  secured,  because  it  sees  it  tho- 
roughly investigated,  and  discussed  in  every  important 
point,  and  it  is  not  left  in  a  state  of  agitation  from  objections^ 
which  nobody  can  answer,  because  nobody  dares  to  advance 
them. 

Besides,  when  a  government  has  only  privileged  apolo--"^' 
gists,  their  number  is  of  course  limited ;  and  it  may  chance 
that  the  choice  may  not  have  fallen  upon  men  of  the  best 
abilities.  There  are  also  men  of  equal  merit  to  the  full 
who  would  readily  defend  measures  that  are  good  in  their 
estimation,  but  would  not  be  tied  down  to  find  fault  with 
nothing.  When  the  privilege  of  writing  for  a  Journal  is 
granted  only  upon  such  terms,  these  men  will  be  silent. 
But  let  the  government  leave  the  field  open,  and  they  will 
come  forward  in  support  of  every  just  and  wise  measure. 
If  there  are  adversaries,  there  will  also  be  apologists,  who 
will  write  with  the  greatest  zeal,  as  they  feel  themselves 
free  and  with  an  influence  proportioned  to  then*  indepen- 
dent  situation. 

But  this  advantage  is  incompatible  with  any  restraint 
whatever.  For  the  moment  journals  are  only  published 
by  the  authority  of  government,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
and  ridiculous  to  allow  writing  against  the  measures  pro- 
posed.  For  if  they  were  justly  blamed,  the  question  would 
be,  how  can  the  government  adopt  them,  being  already 
aware  of  such  objections.  If  the  arguments  are  weak  or 
unfounded,  the  government  will  be  suspected  of  having 
misstated  them  to  answer  them  with  more-easc. 

A  third  consideration,  and  of  the  greatest  importance,  I 
shall  now  enter  upon.  But  I  request  the  reader  will 
suspend  his  judgment,  till  he  has  read  me  to  the  end. 
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For  the  first  lines  might  suggest  to  him  plausible  arguments 
for  the  system  of  restraint. 

But  when  I  have  fully  explained  the  consequences  of 
the  system,  its  disadvantages  will  be  fully  manifested. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  periodical  papers  have  an 
exclusive  eflFect  upon  the  opinion  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  great  majority  of  persons  well  informed  read  much 
less,  since  the  revolution.  They  seldom  read  through 
works  of  any  great  bulk.  They  are  mostly  taken  up  in 
attention  to  their  private  concerns,  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  they  have  suffered.  To  relieve  themselves  from 
the  fatigue  of  business,  they  give  themselves  up  to  pleasure 
and  amusements.  Our  time  is  divided  between  selfish  acti* 
vity  or  idle  enjoyment — journals  which  are  to  be  procured 
without  much  trouble,  constitute  almost  the  whole  of  their 
reading.  They  engage  for  a  moment  the  attention  of  a 
man  of  business,  because  they  are  short :  they  suit  the 
indolent  reader,  because  they  do  not  require  much  atten- 
tion :  they  please  for  appearing  free  from  restraint ;  they 
captivate  because  they  make  no  claim  to  conviction :  we 
take  them  up  before  we  plunge  into  business  and  before 
we  are  exhausted  by  the  labor  of  the  day.  And  if  this  is 
the  case  in  Paris,  it  is  much  more  so  in  the  different 
departments.  And  the  works  of  which  the  journals  do 
'  not  give  some  account,  remain  unknown^  and  those  which 
they  censure  are  laid  aside* 

Now  at  the  first  view  of  this  influence  of  journals^  it 
would  appear  to  invite  government  to  keep  them  under 
its  direction.  If  nothing  circulated  but  what  they  insert^ 
by  keeping  them  under,  government  might  prevent  the 
circulation  of  every  thing  obnoxious  to  its  views.  Such 
an  exertion  of  authority  might  appear  an  effectual  pre- 
servative. 
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But  the  consequence  is  that  the  opinion  of  all  France 
is  moulded  on  tht^  opinion  of  Paris.  We  may  look  back 
to  former  periods,  without  comparing  them  to  the  present 
times.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  present  govern- 
ment is  exposed  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  former 
administrations.  Awful  recollections,  sincere  intentions, 
national  experience,  are  strong  pledges.  Yet  may  we 
dwell  upon  past  events,  while  acknowledging  the  differ- 
ence of  situation. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  during  the  revolution, 
Paris  did  every  thing;  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  every 
thing  was  done  under  the  name  of  Paris,  by  men  often 
strangers  to  the  capital,  and  against  whom  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  had  declared  themselves :  these  mei^ 
having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  their  situation  operated  like  a  charm  in  kee|ung 
up  their  strength.  So  that  more  than  once,  by  various 
exertions,  Paris  has  decided  the  fate  of  France  for  better 
or  worse. 

On  the  3 1  St  May,  Paris  seemed  to  side  with  the  committee 
of  public  safety ;  and  this  committee  exercised  without  op- 
position the  most  execrable  tyranny.  On  the  1 8th  Brumaire^ 
Paris  surrendered  to  Bonaparte,  and  Bonaparte  reigned  from 
Geneva  to  Perpignan,  from  Brussels  to  Toulon:  on  the  S  1st 
March,  Paris  declared  against  Bonaparte,  and  he  fell.  All 
well-informed  Frenchmen  had  foreseen  the  event,  and  de- 
clared  their  opinion.  Strangers  only  would  not  believe  it,  be- 
cause no  other  capital  has  such  arapid  and  unlimited  influence. 
During  the  whole  of  the  revolution  a  decree  has  been 
sufficient,  no  matter  who  signed  it :  it  came  from  Pari^-> 
if  it  was  ascertained  that  Paris  submitted  to  it,  such  a 
decree  was  able  to  command  the  immediate  and  full  con- 
currence and  support  of  the  whole  nation.    When  the 
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buaaess  was  to  overthrow  Bonaparte,  this  ready  obedience 
had  the  happiest  result ;  but  yet  such  a  mdde  of  proceeding 
takes  away  from  a  population  of  thirty  millions  all  political 
existence,  and  is  therefore  not  a  desirable  situation  nor  a 
fit  principle  of  action  in  a  government. 

We  see  nothing  like  this  in  England.  Commotions  that 
are  felt  in  London,  no  doubt  disturb  the  tranquilliry  of  the 
metropolis,  but  they  are  attended  with  little  danger  to  the 
constitution.  When  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  1780, 
raised  a  mob,  and  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  rioters,' 
gained  a  momentary  success  over  the  public  authority; 
some  fears  were  entertained  for  the  Bank,  for  the  life  of 
the  Ministers,  for  that  share  of  the  public  weal,  which 
is  connected  vfith  the  establishments  of  the  capital.  But 
nobody  thought  the  government  in  danger.  The  King 
and  the  Parliament  would  have  been  perfectly  safe  at  a 
distance  of  only  twenty  miles  from  London ;  even  though 
part  of  the  Parliament  had  joined  in  the  insurrection ;  the 
sound  part  would  have  been  safe  with  the  King. 

Whence  arises  that  difference?  It  is  that  in  England 
the  sense  of  the  nation,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other,  even  to  the  smallest  village  in  the  Hebrides,  is  inde* 
pendent  of  any  commotion  excited  in  the  metropolis. 
Now  when  a  government  has  the  support  of  a  rational 
ppinion  spread  over  the  whole  Empire,  no  partial  shock 
can  endanger  its  safety ;  its  foundation  is  as  extensive  as 
the  country  itself ;  it  is  so  wide  that  nothing  can  subvert 
it.  But  when  the  opinion  of  an  Empire  is  subject  to  the 
supposed  decisions  of  the  capital,  its  basis  is  in  that  Capital. 
It  is  as  it  were  on  the  summit  of  a.  Pyramid,  and  the  fall 
of  the  Pyramid  brings  on  an  universal  dissolution. 

Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  a  desirable  thing,  for  an  autho- 
rity, which  has  neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  of  bemg 
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tyrannical,  of  governing  like  Bonaparte,  with  an  a;!ce  always 
lifted  over  the  head  of  its  subjects ;  it  is  not  a  desirable 
thing  for  such  a  government,  that  the  moral  strength  of 
thirty  millions  of  subjects  should  be  the  blind  instrument 
of  a  single  city,  whose  true  citizens  may  no  doubt  be  well 
disposed ;  but  which  is  the  continual  resort  of  men  with' 
out  resources,  flocking  from  all  quarters ;  of  discontented 
desperate  characters,  immoral  in  their  habits,  bold  from 
their  situation.  It  is  then  essentially  required  for  the 
safety  of  the  government,  that  a  sound  and  firm  public 
opinion  may  be  formed  and  spread  over  the  whole  of 
France,  independent  of  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris,  and  yet  not  in  opposition  to  them ;  but  being 
agreeable  to  the  just  sense  ot  its  citizens  it  may  never  be 
obscured  by  the  false  pretences  of  designing  men. 

If  such  a  pubhc  opinion  had  existed  in  France,  on  the 
3 1st  May,  the  Parisians  would  have  been  but  partially  sub- 
dued,  and  their  fellow  citizens  from  the  diflferent  Provinces 
would  have  soon  restored  their  freedom. 

But  how  is  such  a  public  opinion  to  be  formed  ?  I  have 
said  it  before,  the  public  journals  only  have  the  power  of 
creating  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  departments 
are  surely  not  less  open  to  conviction,  and  are  as  well 
meaning  in  their  intentions,  as  the  Parisians  can  be  them-^ 
selves.  But  that  their  abilities  may  have  a  proper  object 
and  that  their  good  intentions  may  not  be  disappointed, 
they  must  be  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  public  a£fairs. 
But  this  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  means  of  the 
periodical  papers. 

Even  in  England  where  every  thing  is  more  settled, 
and  where,  consequently,  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  quiet 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  more   leisure  for  indi* 
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viduals,    the    public  papers  raise    and  keep  alive   the 
public  opinion.    For  this  I  appeal  to  Delolme. 

**  This  great  security/*  says  he, "  with  which  every  man 
may  communicate  his  sentiments  to  the  public,  and  the 
great  interest  which  every  body  feels  for  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  the  country,  occasions  an 
immense  increase  of  public  papers.  Independent  of  those 
journals,  which  are  published  at  the  end  of  every  year,  of 
every  month,  of  every  week,  which  give  a  summary 
account  of  all  the  transactions  of  their  respective  periods, 
several  appear  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  to  give  the 
public  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  government, 
as  well  as  of  the  various  causes  before  the  civil  or  criminal 
courts.  During  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  the  votes  or 
daily  orders  and  resolutions  of  die  house  of  commons  are 
published  by  authority,  and  the  most  interesting  debates 
in  both  houses,  are  taken  down,  and  communicated  to  the 
public  through  the  press.  Even  private  anecdotes  from 
the  capital  and  the  provinces  are  brought  forward  to  swell 
the  publication,  and  the  various  papers  are  circulated  and 
reprinted  in  different  towns ;  they  are  even  distributed  in  the 
villages,  where  even  laboring  men  read  them  with  avidit}*. 

*'  Every  individual  is  informed  daily  of  the  state  of  the 
oadon,  from  one  extremity  of  Great  Britain  to  another ; 
and  the  communication  is  as  complete,  as  if  the  throe  king- 
doms made  but  one  town.  Think  not,*' says  he,  •*  that  I  over- 
rate the  effect  of  the  public  papers.  I  know  that  all  the  ar- 
ticles are  not  models  of  logic  or  of  wit ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  no  subject  truly  interesting  to  the  laws  or  the  welfare 
of  the  country  fails  of  being  taken  up  by  some  able  writer, 
who  in  some  shape  or  other  publishes  his  observations. 
Hence  from  the  activity  with  which  every  thmg  is  made  pub- 
lic, the  nation  forms  one  animated  whole,  full  of  life,  of  which 
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no  part  can  be  touched,  without  exciting  a  general  feeEng, 
and  the  cause  of  every  individual  is  the  cause  of  alt/' 

But  such  noble  and  salutary  effects  cannot  be  produced 
by  journals  unless  they  are  free.  When  they  are  other^* 
\si9e  they  may  prevent  the  display  of  public  ojHnion,  but  they 
no  longer  give  it  birth.  Their  arguments  are  read  with 
disgust,  and  all  they  write  with  suspicion.  In  the  first  we 
see  orders  but  no  proofs :  the  others  give  no  facts,  but  only 
show  secret  intentions.  They  do  not  say,  this  is  true  or 
false,  right  or  wrong ;  but  oniy  such  is  the  opinion  of 
Government,  or  rather,  what  it  wishes  to  inculcate. 

The  freedom  of  Journals  would  give  France  a  new  ex« 
islence,  it  would  unite  it  with  its  constitution,  its  govern- 
ment and  its  political  interest.  It  would  create  a  confidence, 
which  has  at  no  time  yet  existed.  It  would  form  just  such  a 
communicadon  of  ideas,  reflections  and  political  knowledge, 
as  makes  Manchester,  York,  Liverpool,  Derby,  Bimiing- 
ham,  repositories  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  industry.  By 
spreading  information  over  the  countryt  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  reason  to  fear  that  a  temporary  convulsion  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom  might  have  fatal  consequences,  even 
in  the  most  distant  provinces.  The  freedom  of  Journals, 
so  far  from  being  dangerous  to  just  and  free  governments, 
on  the  contrary  secures  to  them  on  every  part  of  their  terri-^ 
tory  faithful  guardians  and  strong  supporters,  because  their 
minds  are  enlightened,  and  their  thoughts  are  their  own. 
To  this  I  foresee  two  objecuons«-the  one  dwells  upon  past 
experience;  the  other  alarms  us  for  what  may  happen 
again. 

You  open,  they  say,  a  wide  road  to  defamation,  to  calumny, 
to  a  daily  persecution  which,  reaching  the  most  intimate  con- 
nections, or  recording  events  that  were  happily  forgotta^, 
become  a  continued  torture  to  those  who  are  without  any 
respite  from  their  assaults. 
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I  answer  with  Delolme,  so  far  is  the  freedom  of  tile  press 
from  injuring  private  characters^  that  it  is  their  best  safe- 
guard and  protection ;  when  no  general  communication  is 
allowed,  every  person  is  defenceless  and  lies  open  to  the  se- 
cret attacks  of  envy  and  malice  ;  the  man  in  office  loses  his 
reputation,  the  merchant  his  credit,  the  private  individual 
his  fair  character,  without  knowing  who  his  enemies  are^ 
or  bang  able  to  trace  their  steps.  But  when  the  press  is 
free,  an  innocent  man  brings  every  thing  fully  to  light,  and 
confounds  all  his  accusers  ^t  once. 

I  answer  besides,  that  calumny  is  an  offence,  which 
ought  to  be  punished  by  the  law,  and  by  the  law  alone. 

If  you  silence  your  subjects  for  fear  they  should  spread 
false  reports;  you  may  as  well  forbid  them  from  going  out  of 
their  houses,  for  fear  they  should  disturb  the  peac^  of  the 
streets  or  the  roads.  You  stop  their  mouths  for  fear  of 
being  abused ;  you  rob  them  of  a  just  and  imdeniable 
right,  to  prevent  an  imcertain  evil,  which  has  no  existence 
but  in  your  imagination. 

Consider  besides,  that  if  the  laws  are  wisely  framed,  and 
tfaieir  execution  is  quick  and  certain,  journalists  will  be  more 
careful  to  avoid  detraction.  Their  papers  cannot  be  printed 
secretly.  The  proprietors  and  editors  are  publicly  known. 
They  are  more  subject  to  responsibility,  than  any  other 
class  of  writers,  for  they  never  can  escape  the  legal  opera- 
tions of  authority.  So  much  for  real  calumny  and  defama- 
tion. But  as  to  slighter  oflFences,  is  it  not  better  to  bear 
the  change  of  the  weather,  than  to  live  underground  ?    * 

When  journals  are  free  as  in  England,  the  people  are 
not  so  irritable :  they  are  not  mortally  wounded  by  the 
mildest  joke  or  the  calmest  disapprobadon.  They  may- 
resent  injurious  charges,  by  appealing  to  the  courts  of  justice 
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fiur  i^dcess.  .Unconcem  and  conleaipt  sufficieDtly  repel 
trifling  attacks.  This  uncoacem  is  greater  in  the  public 
feelings  than  many  would  suppose ;  and  individuals  grow 
callous  from  habit*  But  when  personal  observations  are 
kept  under  restraint,  susceptibility  increases  with  the  sense  of 
security  from  imaginary  insuks.  The.  skin  grows  so  tender, 
imder  such  a  defensive  armour,  that  the  blood  flows  on  the 
slightest  scratchy  where  it  does  not  closely  fit.  .  I  know  that 
this  morbid  sensibility  is  called  delicacy,  and  thus  a  weakness 
assumes  the  name  of  a  virtue. 

But  it  is  a  dull  and  mean  amusement,  to  deride  the  weak 
9nd  oppressed.  I  am  quke  disgusted  to  see  an  unarmed 
enemy  ridiculed ;  and  I  cannot  attend  to  a  charge  made 
against  a  man  who  is  not  allowed  to  answer  in  Ins  own 
d^ence.  Such  habits  comipt  a  nation,  destroy  all  true 
delicacy ;  and  that  consideration  may  perhaps  be  of  more 
consequence,  than  the  preservation  o(  what  is  called  the 
flower  of  politeness^  and  hi^  breedmg  in  France. 

A  second  objection  to  liberty  is  drawn  from  the  example 
of  our  revolution.  Journals  were  free^  it  is  said,  in  a  cde- 
brated  periodt  and  yet  the  government  for  its  own  preser« 
vation  was  obliged  ta  call  m  force  to  its  support. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  objection  fully,  without 
bringing  back  the  recollection  of  events  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  discuss.  I  shall  only  say,  that  it  is  true,  that  dur- 
ing a  few  months  the  Journals  were  free. ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  were  always  threatened  that  the  Directory  caUed 
JFor  prohibitory  laws,  that  the  councils  were  every  day  prei^ 
pared  to  enact  them  :  and  consequently,  these  threats,  these 
forerunners  of  prohibitions^  kept  the  public  mind  in  a  stale 
of  agitation,,  disturbed  every  esjoyment,  and  encouraged 
the  abuse  of  what  liberty  was  lefu  They  therefidre  began 
the  attack,  in  their  own  defences  as  they  knew  pre] 
were  making  to  attack  thenu 
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t  vnR  say  next,  that  at  that  period  there  were  several 
iihjust  laws  in  beingt  many  vexatious  regulations,  relics  of 
proscriptions ;  and  that  the  freedom  of  Journals  might  seem 
dangerous  to  a  Government  who  thought  it  necessary  to 
preserve  this  fatal  inheritance* 

In  general,  when  I  assert  that  the  freedom  of  the  Press 
is  favorable  to  the  Government,  it  is  only  when  I  suppose  it 
just  in  its  principles,  sincere  in  its  intentions,  and  placed  in  a 
atuation,  where  it  is  not  called  upon  to  adopt  unjust  modes 
of  banishment,  exile,  or  transportation.  The  present  Go- 
vernment is  in  that  happy  situation.  Those  who  alarm  it 
by  examples  which  cannot  apply  to  its  constitution,  are 
guilty  of  injury  and  injustice  against  it. 

Besides,  the  example  itself,  if  it  is  followed  up,  does  not 
invite  imitation.  The  directory  took  alarm  at  the  liberty 
of  the  Journals,  it  used  force  to  stop  it,  and  what  was  the 
result  of  its  victory  ? 

In  all  that  has  been  said,  I  have  only  considered,  what 
was  best  for  the  interest  of  the  Govenunent:  but  what 
could  I  not  say,  if  I  touched  on  the  interest  of  liberty,  of 
individual  safety  ?  The  only  pledge  ddzens  can  have  against 
arbitrary  power  is  notoriety ;  which  is  most  eaaly  and  most 
regularly  preserved,  by  the  public  Journals.  Illegal  ar- 
rests, illegal  banishments,  may  take  place  under  the  best 
established  constitution,  and  even  contrary  to  the  intentions 
of  die  Sovereign.  How  can  they  be  ascertamed,  if  the 
press  is  not  free  ?  The  King  himself  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  them.  Now  if  you  allow  thi^  it  is  best  they  should  be 
known,  why  do  you  object  to  the  most  effectual  and  quick- 
est mode  of  exposing  them  ? 

I  thought  these  observations  deserving  of  the  attentTon 
of  ^1  enlightened  public,  at  a  moment,  when  opinion  lays 
an  eanal  claim  to  effective  laws,  and  to  indispensable  libor* 
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^•.'.  Na  petiod  ever  presented  so  £ur  a  chance  for  the 
triumph  of  reason  over  prejudice. 

Never  was  a  government  hailed  or  received  with  more 
good  wishes,  with  a  greater  desire^o  enjoy  under  its  shield, 
the  advantages  of  a  free  Constitution.  I  have  therefore* 
thought,  that  it  was  of  use  to  prove,  that  liberty  of  every 
kind  was  advantageous  to  Government,  when  it  was  loyal 
and  just. 

J  have  not .  allowed  myself  to  be  stopped,  by  a  whimsical 
difficulty,  which  is  constantly  thrown  in  the  way  of  those, 
who  will  support  their,  opinions,  by  examples  that  are 
before  our  eyes.  I  have  quoted  England,  because  I  know 
no  country  that  could  afford  us  such  useful  lessoi^.  In- 
deed I  wish  I  could  have  varied  my  precedent,  and  found 
in  Europe  many  other  countries  to  bring  forward  for  the 
same  purpose. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  England,  in  spite  of  those  narrow* 
minded. men,  who  think  it  disgraceful  to  imitate  their 
neighbours,  and  to  be  happy  in  the  same  way.  I  fear  we 
have  no  great  reason  to  boast  of  the  originality  of  our  ef» 
forts,  to  make  us  dread  so  much  the  imitadon  of  other ' 
countries.  I  would  rather  say,  that  having  rather  followed 
in  our  wanderings,  somedmes  the  faults  of  stormy  demo- 
cracies, without  attending  to  the  differences  of  times  and 
situations:  somedmes  ^  coarse  despodsm,  without  any 
regard  to  the  progress  of  civilization  of  the  surrounding 
^countries,  we  need  not  blush  at  one  further « attempt  to 
follow  an  example  which  promises  to  conciliate  oor  habits 
with  ou2  rights,  our  past  experience  with  our  present  infer* 
madon,  and  all  that  is  worth  preserving  of  our  fonper 
insdtudons,  with  the  pressing  and  imperious  waqts  of 
the  present  period.  Pressing  and  imperious  exigencies  they 
are,  for  every  man  who  will  not  decrive  himself  or  deceive 
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his  country,  by  denying  that  what  the  French  nation  wished 

for  in  1789,  that  is  a  system  of  rational  liberty  ;  they  want 

the  same  now  ;  and  I  argue  from  this  consistency  in  their 

wishes,  which  through  such  a  trsun  of  misfortunes  continue 

the  same  for  five  and  twenty  years,  as  often  as  public  opinion 

115  allowed  to  be  heard,  that  the  Nation  will  ever  desire  and 

seek  that  rational  freedom,  under  the  protection  of  equal 

laws. 
We  are  told  that  by  allowing  the  press  to  be  free,  the 

charm  of  politeness,  and  the  exquisite  sensibility,  which  dis« 
tinguish  us  as  a  natioii  will  be  lost.  But  when  I  read  such 
arguments,  I  cannot  help  inquiring,  whether  this  protec- 
tion which  censure  gives  to  individual  selfishness  has  really 
the  effect  which  is  supposed.  No  doubt,  under  Bonaparte, 
the  freedom  of  the  press  was  sufficiently  restrained.  But 
were  men,  under  that  protection,  the  more  pure,  more  deli- 
cate, more  faultless  ?  I  rather  think  that  manners  or  virtue 
have  gained  very  litde  by  this  imiversal  silence.  .  Because 
the  words  were  not  spoken,  it  does  not  follow  that  actions 
did  not  occur ;  and  all  these  wives  of  Gassar  perhaps  shrunk 
from  suspicion,  that  they  might  indulge  their  passions  with 
more  ease; 

True  delicacy  consists  in  not  provoking  the  people  to  dis- 
affection, by  denying  them  the  right  of  answering  malicious 
insinuations ;  this  delicacy  is  not  kept  up  or  encouraged  by 
shackles  on  the  journals.  I  see  with  pleasure,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the  depot>itaries  of  authority  have  the  merit  of 
not  allowing  even  their  enemies  to  be  publicly  attacked* 
This  forbearance  is  truly  honorable :  but  it  is  not  a  perma- 
nent pledge,  because  it  is  only  the  effect  of  present  ^indul- 
gence. In  other  periods,  slavish  journals  have  directed  the 
fire  of  their  artillery  against  the  vanquished,  and  what  was 
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called  -ddicacy,  vras  not  to  adlow  a  word  to  be  esud  against 
men  in  power 

When  I  was  in  England  I  was  •amused  by  reading  the 
journals  which  attacked  the  Ministers  who  had  resigned  ; 
because  I  knew  that  other  journals  would  take  their  part, 
I  was  entertained  with  the  caricatures  of  Mr,  Fox  out  of 
oiBce,  because  his  friends  caricatured  Mr.  Pitt  himself 
Aough  first  minister. 


From  the  reflections  on  Constitutions  and 

Guarantees. 

Mankind  may  publish  their  sentiments  either  by  speaking- 
or  writing. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  authority  of  Government 
thought  it  necessary  to  watch  and  controul  the  use  of  speech. 

To  be  6ure»  if  we  consider  that  speech  is  an  indispensable 
instrument  in  all  conspiracies,  the  constant  engine  to  prepare 
the  commission  of  almost  all  crimes,  the  readiest  means  of 
communicating  mischievous  purposes ;  we  must  allow  that  it 
were  to  be  wished,  that  the  use  of  it  might  be  so  well  regula- 
ted  as  to  prevent  these  dangerous  consequences,  if  it  could 
but  be  done  without  depriving  the  world  of  its  use. 

But  it  is  proved  by  experience,  that  all  the  measures  devi* 
sed  for  that  purpose  were  productive  of  greater  evils,  thaa 
ihose  for  wtuch  a  remedy  was  thus  sought.  And  therefore 
all  further  endeavours  to  obtain  this  desired  object  were 
given  up  rather  than  encourage  e^ionage,  bribery,  infor- 
mers^ calusmy,  breach  of  confidiaice,  treason,  su^idon 
among  jelatioDs,  discord  between  friends,  mutual  hatred  even 
among  strangers,  the  purchase  of  domesdc  treachery,  venal- 
ity, fidsehooc^  perjury,  arbitrary  conduct ;  such  were  the 
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worthy  means  of  keejnng  the  use  of  Speech  under  the  con- 
troul  of  authority.  Experience  has  taught  that  it  would 
give  consequence  to  objects  of  no  value,  to  record  impru- 
dent expressions,  by  converting  hastiness  of  temper  into  set- 
tled hostility ;  that  by  laying  hold  of  fugitive  expressions 
upon  their  first  utterance,  they  might  be  followed  up  by  rash 
actions,  and  that  it  was  much  better  to  be  satisfied  with 
proceeding  against  overt  acts  which  inflammatory  speeches 
may  have  produced,  and  take  no  notice  of  words  unattend- 
ed by  deeds. 

Upon  that  plan,  excepting  some  rare  circumstances  in 
evidently  disastrous  periods,  or  under  some  suspicious  Go- 
vernments, which  will  not  be  at  the  pains  of  disguising  their 
tyranny,  authority  has  established  a  settled  distinction,  so 
as  to  exercise  over  speech  a  mild  and  liberal  controul.  The 
publishing  of  some  o|Mnions  may  m  particular  circumstances 
produce  such  infallible  consequences,  that  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  oflFence.  And  in  that  case,  if  the  action  is  cri- 
minal, the  speech  which  recommended  it  is  punishable. 
The  case  is  the  same  vrith  writings.  Writing,  as  wetl  as 
speech,  as  the  elements  of  motion,  may  constitute  a  part  of 
some  act.  If  the  act  is  criminal,  they  may  be  brought  to 
trial,  as  a  part  of  that  act.  But  if  they  are  not  connected 
with  any  subsequent  act,  they  ought  to  be  perfectly  free. 

This  is  a  .complete  answer  to  some  fanatics  of  the  present 
day,  who  desirous  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  stri- 
king off  a  certain  number  of  heads  which  they  had  marked, 
justified  their  proposal,  by  saying  they  only  displayed  their 
opinion ;  and  the  same  argument  will  answer  inquisitors, 
who  would  make  such  instances  of  "folly  a  plea  to  submit 
the  disclosure  of  any  opinion  to  the  controul  of  Govern- 
ment. 
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If  you  once  admit  of  the  necessity  oiF  checkmg  the  piibl 
lidilrig  of  opuiigaiis^  as  such^  the  Magistrate  must  act  legally 
aoooiding  to  fixed  rules ;  or  else  you  must  allow  of  arbitra* 
ry  pitofaibitiinis  to  supersede  legal  prosecutions. 

bi  the  first  case^  your  laws  will  be  evaded ;  nothing  is.ea<* 
V!&r,  than  to  state  an  opinion  in  such  various  ways^  that  no 
positive  law  may  be  able  to  reach  it. 

Materialists  have  oftisa  repeatedly  brought  forward 
sqi^ainst  the  doctrine  of  pure  mmd,  an  objection,  which  ha^ 
only  lost  its  strength,  since  a  more  cautious  philosophy  has 
Gonq)elled  us  to  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of  having 
any  distinct  idea  of  what  we  call  matter/  and  what  we  call- 
mind  or  spuit* 

A  pure  spirit,  they  say,  cannot  act  upon  matter.  We  may 
much  mtoe  safely  say,  without  losing  ourselves  in  the  subtle^ 
ties  of  metafdiysics,  that  in  r^;ard  to  Governments,  matter 
can  never  hsive  any  action  upon  mind.  Now  authority,  as 
such,  has  only  a  command  over  matter.  Positive  laws  act 
upon  matter.  Thought,  and  the  expression  of  thought,  it 
can  never  grasp. 

If  you  have  recourse  to  the  other  method,  you  give  au-^ 
thority  the  right  of  prohibiting  opinions  from  being  declared 
openly ; .  you  invest  it  with  the  privilege  of  determining 
beforehand  their  consequences,  of  drawing  inferences, 
of  arguing  the  case,  in  short  oi  substituting  arguments  to 
fiicts.  This  is  setting  up  arbitrary  .power  in  its  fullest  ex» 
lent. 

Tou  can  never  get  out  of  this  vicious  circle.  These  men 
whom  you  entrust  with  the  right  of  judging  opinions,  are 
they  not  as  liable  as  other  men  to  error  or  injustice  i 

One  might  suq)ect  that  the  use  of  impersonal  verbs  has 
miried  political  writers.  They  thought  to  mean  something, 
when  they  said,  it  is  right  to  check  the  opinions  of  mankind ; 
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it  b  not  light  to  leare  them  a  piey  to  dui  wmdmtigl^  ci 
their  £uKy ;  bwnaa  thoughts  opgfat  to  be  kqit  firom  <bi 
irrcgnlaj:  bias  into  which  they  might  be  dravn  bj  sophistry; 
But  these  words — It  eighty  It  should^  It  should  juatj  are 
they  not  related  to  men  ?  Or  do  they  concern  eome  other 
species  of  being  ?  All  they  can  mean  is  this :  rata  ought 
to  check  the  opinions  of  other  men.  Men  must  prevent 
other  men  from  giving  way  to  the  flights  of  their  imagination; 
men  ought  to  keep  other  n^  from  allowing  their  tfaolugfati 
to  stray  beyond  safe  bounds.  The  use  of  impersonal  TerisB, 
seems  to  ^ake  us  think  the  exercise  of  authority  acted  upon 
;$ometbing  distinct  from  mankind. 

And  the  arbitrary  power  which  you  would  allow  to  con* 
troul  thought,  might  equally  suppress  the  most  important 
truths  as  the  most  fatal  errors.  Any  opinion  may  be  pro& 
hibited  or  punished.  You  give  therefore  to  authority  the 
power  of  acting  wrong,  whenever  it  happens  to  xeason  ab- 
surdly. 

When  we  view  moral  and  political  questions  only  on  one 
side,  it  is  easy  to  draw  a  frightful  picture  of  the  abuse  of 
our  faculties :  but  when  we  consider  these  questions  in  all 
their  different  bearings,  the  view  of  the  mischief  which  ar* 
bitrary  power  has  produced  by  controuling  these  faculties 
is  not  less  alarming. 

The  exercise  of  authority  is  directed  by  two  distinct  con* 
^derations.  The  advantages  of  the  end  proposed,  and  the 
propriety  of  the  means  employed  to  attain  it.  If  you  only 
pay  attention  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  you  are  certainly 
mistaken  in  your  views :  because  you  take  no  accoimt  of  the 
pressure  which  these  means  may  bring  on,  the  obstacles 
that  may  be  thrown  against  their  application ;  the  danger  of 
^  struggle,  and  even  the  consequences  of  victory,  should 
it  be  obtained. 
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If  yott  ^et  afside  oH  those  ccmsidersdons^  jonx  may  makie 
%  great  display  of  tlie  advantages  yoa  expect.  When  yon 
are  enlarging  upon  their  importance,  you  diink  the  end 
proposed  most  admirable,  9»d  the  system  irresistible :  but 
if  diis  end  is  really  unattaiiiaUe,  or  can  only  foe  gained  by 
measures  that  would  do  more  harm  than  it  could  do  good« 
'  you  may  have  thrown  away  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  to  sakh 
mit  after  all  to  a  mortifying  disappointment. 

And  what  ts  really  the  result  of  all  the  assaults  agdnst 
freedom  of  writing  i  They  exasperate  authors  who  have  any 
mdependent  feelings  which  always  accompany  talent :  they 
oblige  them  to  have  recourse  to  indirect  hints  and  allusionsp 
more  severe  in  their  meaning  than  if  they  were  openly  ex«* 
pressed :  they  compel  the  circulation  of  clandestine  produce 
tioRs  of  the  most  dangerous  cast :  they  cherish  the  public 
appetite  for  anecdotes,  personal  scandal,  and  seditious  priii>- 
dples:  they  put  on  calumny  the  interesting  aspect  of  cou* 
rage  and  resolution :  to  give  an  excessive  degree  of  im« 
portance  to  the  works  they  recommend. 

The  Kberty  of  the  press  is  always  misrepresented  as  a  li* 
eence  for  writing  libels ;  whereas  it  is  to  the  restraints  upon 
a  free  press,  that  the  production  of  libels,  and  their  success 
is  chiefly  owing.  These  minute  precautions  against  writings, 
as  if  they  were  hostile  squadrons — ^these  very  precautions, 
by  ascribing  to  them  an  imaginary  influenc^e,  give  them  a 
real  consequence. 

When  men  see  volumes  of  prohibitions,  and  armies  of 
inquisitors,  they  must  think  those  to  be  dangerous  attacks 
indeed,  that  require  such  a  strenuous  defence.  If  such 
pouns  are  taken,  they  will  say,  to  keep  these  writmgs  from 
our  reach,  they  must  when  read  make  deep  impressions  on 
our  minds,  and  carry  with  them  irresistible  conviction. 

An  idea  strSc^s  me.    Supposing  a  society  existing,  before 
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the  or^in  of  laoguagei  and  making  up  for  die  want  of  diat 
n^d  and  easy  nuxle  of  communication^-  by  any  other  slow 
and  tedious  process. 

The  discovery  of  the  use  of  language  would  excite  a  sud<> 
den  explosion.  These  sounds  unheard  before,  mig^ht  por- 
tend the  most  gigantic  perils  to  the  state.  Many  prudent 
and  wise  heads,  many  grave  magistrates,  and  old  placemen^ 
would  regret  the  happy  times,  when  all  was  silence  and 
peace.  But  this  surprise  and  alarm,  would  wear  out  by 
degrees.  Language  would  appear  but  as  an  instrument  li« 
mited  in  its  operation,  a  salutary  caution,  arising  from  expe« 
rience,  would  keep  the  hearers  from  bang  carried  away 
widiout  reflection  :  every  thifag  would  go  on  again  in  a  re* 
gular  train  as  before ;  with  only  this  diflference,  that  social 
intercourse,  and  consequendy  the  improvements  of  every 
art,  as  well  as  of  the  £au:uldes  of  the  mind,  would  have  ac- 
quired the  means  of  making  a  further  progress  in  every 


It  would  be  exacdy  the  same  with  the  press,  whenever 
t  just  and  moderate  authority  wish  to  avoid  a  dangerous  con- 
flict.. The  English  Government  was  not  endangered  by 
the  celebrated  letters  of  Junius.  In  Prussia,  during  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  that  Monarchy,  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  unlimited.  Frederic  IL  in  the  course  of  forty- 
six  years,  never  stretched  his  authority,  against  any  writer 
or  publicadon ;  and  the  internal  peace  of  his  kingdom  was 
not  disturbed,  though  he  was  involved  in  dreadful  wars,  and 
bad  all  Europe  to  struggle  against.  It  is  thus  that  liberty 
bestows  the  blessings  of  peace  upon  human  minds,  and 
reaitude  on  thdr  understandings,  when  they  are  suffered  to 
enjoy  without  bdng  disturbed,  those  inestimable  advantages* 
The  proof  is,  that  after  the  death  of  Frederic,  the  ministers 
of  his  successors  having  adopted  a  contrary  conduct  a  ge- 


neral  fermentation  was  the  immediate  consequence.  Avthcm 
struggled  against  authority.  They  were  protected  by  tbe 
Courts  of  Justice:  and  if  the  clouds  which  arose  after  that 
hitherto  placid  horizon,  did  not  break  into  a  resd  tempest 
it  was  only  because  the  restraints  which  they  attempt^  to 
put  on  free  communication,  partook  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
great  Frederic,  whose  magnanimous  shade  seemed  still  ta 
watch  over  his  Empire.  A  just  homage  was  paid  to  the 
freedom  of  opinions,  in  the  very  proclamations  given  to 
suppress  it ;  and  the  prohibitory  clauses  were  softened  by 
the  remembrance  of  liberty. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  did  n6t  bring  forward  the  convul* 
son  which  overset  the  government  in  1 789.  It  was  owing 
to  the  disordered  state  of  the  finances :  and  if  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  back,  the  same  liberty  had  existed  in  France 
as  in  England,  it  might  have  prevented  ruinous  wars  and 
lacious  extravagance.  It  was  not  even  owing  to  tha^  liberty 
of  the  press,  that  the  indignation  of  the  public  was  roused 
agdnst  illegal  arrest  and  letlres  de  cachet.  On  the  con- 
trary,  if  the  press  had  been  ft*ee  during  the  last  reign,  the 
coxmtry  would  have  been  better  informed  of  the  mildness 
and  moderation  of  the  government :  the  imagination  would 
not  have  been  alarmed  by  frtghful  visions,  of  which  the 
probable  existence  was  assumed,  from  the  mystery  .with 
which  they  were  surrounded  on  every  side.  Govenun^ils 
are  not  aware  of  the  mischief  they  do,  in  claiming  the  exclur 
sive  right  of  speaking  and  writing  on  their  own  c6Qduct : 
an  authority  which  does  not  allow  of  contradiction,  will 
find  its  statements  received  with  mistrust,  and  any  thing 
will  gain  credit,  which  is  brought  against  an  authority  tint 
shrinks  from  discussion.  It  was  not  the  liberty  of  the  press 
Aat  hurried  on  the  confiision  and  madness  of  a  fatal  revalua- 
tion* It  was  by  having  so  long  lived  without  it,  that  the  mass  pf 
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iSm  people  ^96  ignorant  and  credulous ;  and  for  that  rary 
reasony  restless  -and  often  savage.  In  whsft  are  called 
the  crimes  of  liberty,  I  can  only  see  .the  offspring  of 
arbitrary  power. 

In  the  ^xt^ided  state  of  society  in  our  modem  times,  the 
fiseedom  of  the  press  being  the  only  means  of  general  com- 
Monication,  consequently,  whatever  may  be  the  structure  of 
the  administration,  it  is  the  only  safeguard  of  the  citizens. 

Coilatinus  could  expose  in  a  public  square  the  dead  body 
c^Lucretia,  and  all  the  people  learnt  the  injury  he  had  suf- 
fered. Then  also  the  plebeian  debtor  could  come  forwvd^ 
and  display  to  his  indignant  messmates  the  stripes  inflicted 
upon  him  by  the  greedy  patrician^  his  usurious  creditor, 
ihit  in  our  times  the  immense  extent  of  empires  does  not 
allow  of  this  mode  of  complaint.  Individual  acts  of  mjustice 
are  always  unknown  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  great 
kmgdoms :  And  if  the  fleeting  administrations  which  have 
wonried  France  ior  some  years,  have  incurred  the  ptfbKc 
detestation,  it  is  by  what  they  have  owned  themselves;  they 
boasted  of  their  cruet  injustice,  they  proclaimed  it  in  d^eir 
town  journals. 

At  last  Bonaparte  came  forth ;  he  acted  at  first  with  more 
caution  and  dexterity  :  he  for  a  long  time  kept  us  under  a 
olent  oppressicm ;  and  for  a  long  time  also  the  public  opini- 
on, which  only  caught  uncertain  and  dark  rumors,  irr^;v* 
larly  propagated  and  seldom  ascertained,  was  also  fluctuating 
and  undecided. 

in  fact,  all  civil,  political  and  legal  barriers  are  imagmary 
and  decatfiil,  without  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Bonaparte 
has  often  violated  the  independence  of  courts  of  justice,  but 
a  deep  veil  was  thrown  over  his  aggresdon.  The  usual 
forms  were  suppressed ;  but  how  can  legal  forms  be  secured^ 
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but  by  the  notoriety  ef  the  proceecfings  ?  Innocence  HM 
in  captivity;  and  no  appeal  could  warn  the  odier  citiMDs 
of  the  danger  which  hung  over  all  their  heads.  Aa  uni* 
versal  silence  prevailed,  and  dungeons  in  the  mean  time  wsre 
filled  with  victims,  without  hq>es  of  re^.  The  ^^t^'^nial 
representation  was  curtailed,  enslaved,  calumniated:  and  the 
press  being  only  an  engine  of  power,  the  whole  Empke  re» 
sounded  with  &lsehood,  and  there  was  not  a  voice  raised  in 
behalf  of  truth. 

The  present  Government  no  doubt  is  under  every  safest 
a  contrast  to  that  of  Bonaparte :  but  though  the  restraint  of 
the  press,  cannot  under  a  mild  prince,  have  the  same  bad 
eflfect,  as  under  a  tyramiitf  usurper ;  it  brings  on  other  evils 
injurious  to  the  prince  and  the  people.  By  checking  the 
thoughts  of  dmid  and  scrupulous  citizens,  by  closing  their 
eoiQpkints  with  impediments  authority  wraps  itself  vy  ia 
darkness,  suffers  abuses  to  grow  inveterate,  sanctions  the  tyi* 
rannical  power  of  its  lowest  agents.  For  one  of  the  dangen 
attending  such  restrsont  is  that  those  entrusted  widi  the  high* 
est  powers  of  Government,  the  ministers  themselves^  vof 
often  be  ignorant  of  the  misdemeanors  of  their  substitutes^ 
And  that  ignorance  is  sometimes  convenient. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  true  remedy  to  both  evils. 
It  informs  authority  when  it  has  been  deceived,  and  besides, 
keeps  it  from  ever  shutting  its  eyes. 

Besides,  those  who  now  propose  measures  against  the  li- 
berty of  the  press,  forget  the  present  state  of  Europe.  It  is 
no  longer  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  France  is  no  longer  like 
Japan,  an  isbnd  which  an  iron  sceptre  secludes  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Can  an  inquisitive  nation,  by  any  means,  be 
kept  from  information,  which  the  industry  of  other  nations 
offers  on  every  side  ?  1  he  closer  they  are  fettered,  the 
more  will  curiosity  and  industry  be  put  in  action.    The  one 
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will  be  M  by  d!fficultieB»  the  o&ttt  kept  «p  by  success 
Does  not  every  body  know  ^tbat  prohibitions  hold  out  ^ 
premium  to  smuggling. '  Bonaparte  could  only  stifle  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  by  raising  a  wall  of  brass  between  us 
and  England,  by  uniting  Holland  to  France,  by  enslaving 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  by  shooting  German  booksellers 
and  printers.  These  are  not  fit  measures  for  an  equita* 
ble  Government.  Montesquieu  has  said  that  despotism 
ought  ^  to  be  surrounded  by  desarts.  Bonaparte,  to  fetter 
thought,  surrounded  our  beautiful  country  with  an  intel- 
lectual wilderness. 

The  principles  which  ought  to  direct  a  just  Govern- 
ment on  this  important  question,  are  clear  and  simple,  let 
authors  be  answerable  for  what  they  publish,  as  every  man 
18  liable  for  words  spoken,  and  for  actions  performed. 
A  public  orator  who  would  recommend  theft,  murder, 
and  peculation,  would  be  punished  for  such  discourses,  but 
you  would  not  forbid  the  use  of  speech  altogether  for  fear 
that  some  man  should  counsel  such  crimes.  A  man  who 
airafled  himself  of  his  natural  powers,  to  break  into  the 
house  of  hi^  neighbours,  would  not  be  suffered  to  claim  the 
right  of  going  about  without  restraint :  but  you  would  not 
enact  a  law  to  forbid  walking  in  the  streets,  lest  our  housed 
shpuld  be  exposed  to  intrusion. 
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;^dt)ertfiB?entent« 


Xhose  who  expect  to  find  in  the  few  following  pages, 
what  may  fitvor  the  prejudices  of  any  particular  sect,  or  sys» 
tern,  will  experience  a  disappointment.  The  object  of  this 
address,  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  on  whom  it  has 
devolved  as  a  great  moral  and  political  duty,  to  a  dispassi* 
onate  inquiry  into  the  existing  state  of  tythes  in  Ireland^ 
and  to  recommend  such  an  immediate  change,  or  modifica- 
tion of  them,  as  may  be  most  likely  to  administer  the  neces- 
sary relief.  It  is  more  particularly  directed  to  the  liberal 
conaideratiDn  of  the  professional  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  have  interests  interwoven  iu  this  complicated 
question,  far  more  valuable  than  those  of  pecuniary  loss 
or  gain. 

The  writer  (as  it  is  well  known  to  many  of  the  most  res- 
pectable inhabitants  of  the  county  in  which  he  long  resided 
as  a  beneficed  clergyman,)  intended,  many  years  since,  to 
have  offered  some  similar  observations  in  favor  of  a  modifi- 
cation in  England ;  but  the  disturbed  temper  of  those  times 
prevented  it.  Possessing  a  considerable  portion  of  Tythe 
property  in  both  countries,  he  feels  disposed,  in  common 
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many  who  have  similar  interestSy  to  promote  some 
equitable  reform  therein,  that  may  best  remedy  a  grievance 
8o  generally  complained  of.  But  as  the  pressure  is  con- 
fessedly more  immediate  and  severe  in  IreUmdj  he  now 
ventures  to  suggest  what  appears  to  him  the  most  eflfectual 
remMy  in  a  case  of  the  most  imminent  danger.  He  does  it 
not,  however,  under  the  whimsical  idea  of  the  JDeoit  qf  SU 
Fatrickj  *'as  a  preparatory  step  to  make  it  go  down  smoother 
*'  in  England^  after  the  manner  of  discreet  physicians,  who 
^  first  give  a  new  medicine  to  a  dog,  before  they  prescribe  it 
^«  to  a  human  creature !'' 

If  the  opinions  here  advanced  should  render  the  author 
of  them  obnoxious  to  the  self-mterested,  he  can  console 
himself  with  the  reflection,  that  he  has  mtended  iio^  oience 
to  the  liberal-minded  of  any  faith,  or  profession  whatever* 

The  slight  observations  on  the  State  of  the  Irish  church, 
are  offered  with  a  consciousness,  how  ill  qualified  the  obser- 
ver is  to  become  a  censor  ia  any  line  of  his  own  professioQ; 
bin  li  diey  should  promote  a  nk>re  appvopriat»  wm^ii&ffOMi 
thrr  mar  not  be  ktmA  akoeethar  uiekssk 
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Mt  t09Ji, 


Y^tm  Grace  will  tieqaiie  n6  prefatory  apology  for  aay  candid 
address  made  to  you  upon  a  subject,  in  which  the  chief  interests  of 
bur  Church  aire  essentially  intolved. 

In  whatever  light  it  may  be  viewed,  the  loiig  existing  mode  6i 
€6Kiiliiif9g  Tv^ttbi  fai  Ireland,  will  be  found  injurious,  and  harass- 
ing to  all  whom  it  conoems.  Agriculture  has  been  depressed  bjr 
k  for  centuries  in  all  its  bnnches  I— Not  limited  so  the  suftringa^ 
er  personal  inconvenience  of  the  individual,  its  influence  )ias  ex- 
fended,  until  it  affects  the  moral  welfare  of  a  state,  and  virtually 
counteracts  the  great  objects  of  die  establishment  which  its  rev»» 
nuts  are  dnum  to  support*  'there  is  at  all'dmes  a  disporition  to 
question  the  propriety  of  any  tenets,  wluch  men  are  harshly  called 
upon  to  sustain.  No  wonder  then  if  the  grievance,  now  meant  to 
be  considered,  should  have  loosened  in  its  progress  the  common 
bond  of  christian  charity,  and  spread  a  spirit  of  religious  dissension 
much  vrider,  than  polemical  prejudices  alone  could  have  efiected. 

Hie  origin  of  tyihet  is  too  anciently  founded,  and  too  solemnly^ 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  render  any  discussion  of  it 
necessary  on  the  present  occasion.  As  an  abstract  right,  it  is  not 
even  disputed  by  the  best  informed  Romanists  themselves.  No 
inG08»iderable  painSfhowevery  haite  \femi  taken  to  impress  this  er. 
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roAeoas  idea  on  the  public  mind,  <^that  tythes  are  nothing  more 
than  a  legislative  taxP    Was  this  the  fact,  like  all  other  imposts  ^ 

of  the  sam^  kind»  tythet  also  would  be  subject  to  increase — ^to  di- 
minution— and  even  to  a  total  repeal  under  the  authority  that  im- 
posed them.  But|  On  the  contrary,  they  are  found,  and  admitted 
to  be  an  indisputable  freehold,  and  less  liable'  to  alienation  tb»i 
most  other  freehold  property  of  the  realm.'  But  all  this  will  not 
afford  to  the  present  system  of  tything^  a  plea  of  peculiar  exemp-^ 
tion  from  legislative  interposittbn.  Disquisitions  have  abounded  of 
late,  on  adverse  sides  of  this  important  subject ;  these,  however, 
have  gone  but  little  further  than  to  demonstrate,  how  ingeniously 
an  hypothesis  may  be  founded  on  a  favorite  prejudice. 

The  nearest  way  to  the  object  of  this  brief  address,  will  be  to 
consider  iythez  as  a  property  strongly  titled  as  the  soil  that  yields 
them  :  and  to  remove  a  difficulty  that  might  otherwise  arise  to  in- 
terrupt the  inquiry,  it  may  be  as  well  at  once  to  contravene  the  iU 
Cberal  position  of  those  who  assert,  that  it  would  be  a  sacrilegiotis 
act  to  commute,  or  even  to  touch  the  property  kA  the  church,  r»i- 
dered  secure  from  alienation,  by  the  pious  purposes  to  whfch  tC 
has  been  devoted. 

The  law  of  moral  and  political  necessity  superseding  all  tilie0» 
pays  but  little  regard  to  the  fanciful  intangibility  of  any 
species  of  property,  however  insulated  by  prejudice^  or 
by  time.  If  it  be  found  requisite  to  construct  a  new  bridge  across 
a  river— to  erect  a  barrack  for  the  soldiery ;— or  to  cut  a  public 
canal  through  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  demesne  sacred  for  centuries 
in  the  veneration  of  a  family  ;  in  all  these  instances  of  deprivation^ 
die  feelings,  with  the  property  of  the  possessors,  are  constrained  to 
yield  to  the  public  necessity.  What,  then,  can  reasonably  be  urged 
against  an  equitable  change  in  the  system  of  tytkety  on  wl^ch  the 
happiness  of  a  people,  and  the  security  of  a  government,  so  ma» 
terially  depend  ?  The  authority  that  went  so  far  as  to  alter,  in 
order  to  amend  the  ceremonials  of  the  church,  may,  without  any 

>  Id  cases  of  treason,  where  other  freehold  property  on  conviction  be- 
comes confiscate  for  ever  to  the  crown,  that  ofiythe§  is  aij^ted  only  in  the 
immediate  interest  of  the  traitor,  this  property  descending  luiimpi^red  to 
hit  clerical  successor. 
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further  stretch  of  power^  safely  exert  itself  to  ameliorate  the  col- 
lection ofits  revenues* 

The  principal  objection,  it  seemsi  to  any  modification  is^  ^<  the 
danger  of  intwvating  on  the  title  of  a  property,  the  most  ancient  of 
all  others. **  If  this  could  apply  to  the  tyihes  of  England^  it  is 
9uite  out  of  the  question  as  supposed  to  regard  those  of  Ireland  s 
since  more  than  half  a  century  past,  a  single  branch  of  her  legisla* 
ture  innovated  on  this  principle  so  far,  as  to  abolishher  agistment 
tythe  altogether  \  the  moral  equity  of  which  no  one  will  ven-^ 
ture  to  defend.  This  singular  and  sweeping  deprivation,  happen- 
ed in  1755^  not  by  any  legislative  enactment,  but  by  a  most  extras- 
ordinary  resolution  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons :  viz.  <'  that 
all  persons  who  should  hereafter  institute  a  legal  process  for  the  re- 
covery of  tythes  of  agistment^  and  also  the  solicitors,  &c.  prosecu- 
ting such  suit,  should  be  deemed  enemies  to  their  country  V*  Al- 
though the  bench  of  bishops  entered  a  spirited  protest  against  this 
violent  declaration,  it  had  the  full  efiect  of  a  statute  ordinance  un- 
til the  Union,  when  this  deprivation  of  agistment  was  ratified  by 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Imperial  parliament,  and  has  certainly 
operated  very  injuriously  to  the  Protestant  establishment.  In  seve- 
ral bounties  of  the  province  of  MunsteTy  which  are  chiefly  grazing 
lands,  the  wealthy  possessors  of  large  districts  are  totally  exempt 
ftom  tythe  for  their  rich  meadows  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  pres- 
sure of  tythe  is  more  severely  felt  by  the  occupiers  of  the  small 
portion  of  land  in  tillage,  descending  with  additional  weight,  down 
to  the  poor  cotter,  who  tills  with  his  spade  but  a  rood  or  two  of 
potatoe-ground  for  the  sustenance  of  his  family.  The  income  of 
the  clergy  thus  rendered  so  scanty,  too  well  accounts  for  the  small 
number  of  churches  to  be  seen  throughout  this,  and  other  feeding 
countries.  Thus,  however,  has  already  been  experienced,  that 
uinaoation  in  the  tythe  system,  which  took  from  the  church  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  just  revenues,  and  this,  not  by  any  statute 
of  x^emunerative  justice,  under  which  a  modification  is  now  sued 
for.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  if  some  liberal  comnlutation 
or  modification,  had  been  previously  consideied  of,  and  acceded  to, 
but  that  the  rij^hts  of  the  Irish  church  liiid  to  this  day  remained 
entire* 
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One  of  the  ablest,  though  not  the  most  dispassionate  pamphlets 
against  any  alteration  whatever  in  the  system  of  tythes^  was  pub- 
lished by  a  late  Bishop  of  Cloyne  [Dr.  Woodward.]    Indeed  it 
continues  to  be  the  main  source  from  whence  most  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  present  day  are  drawn,  on  the  immutability  of  tj^hes. 
In  this,  his  lordship  has  descanted  rather  speculatively,  on  the  dan« 
ger  of  <<  unsettling  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  constitution,"    But 
the  followers  of  this  respectable  writer,  in  adopting  his  prejudices 
did  n«.>t   consider,  or  have  found  it  convenient  to  forget,  that  this 
tract  was  sent  forth  principally  to  prove,  that  the  clergy  were  legal- 
ly invested  with  the  right  of  tytheSf  of  which  a  daring  banditti  in 
the  diocese  of  Cloyne  were  endeavouring,  by  force,  to  deprive  them* 
The  partial  atrocities  committed  in  this  quarter  of  the  country  in 
resistance  of  the  just  payment  of  tytheSf  were  certainly  sufficient  to 
create  considerable  anxiety  in  the  mind  of  that  amiable  prelate  ^ 
and  hence  those  alarms  about  a  commutation,  which,  under  a  cool* 
er  judgment,  might  not  probably  have  existed.     Irritated  at  the 
personal  sufferings  of  his  clergy,  he  set  his  foot  rather  iudigntotlj 
on  the  point  of  right  (in  this  instance  not  materially  afiected,)  and 
invoked  the  whole  protestant  faith  to  rally  round  him  in  defence 
of  the  Irish  church.'     The  insurgents  of  die  present  day  attempted 
a  similar  plan  of  tythe-depredation  in  the  counties  of  Mayo^  SligOp 
tod  Longfot^d  ;  and  yet  no  clergyman  has  found  it  expedi^t  to 
convince  these  marauders  by  argument,  that  their  title  to  the  reve* 
nues  of  the  church  is  not  legally  valid.  Tlie  executive  govenunent 
took  a  shorter,  and  better  way  to  supersede  their  pretensions. 

<<  But,"  say  some  inconsiderate  zealots,  «  am/  modification  will 
undermine,  and  eventually  overturn  the  national  church  j[''  AU 
that  has  yet  been  advanced  in  support  of  this  wild  position^  is  found 


■  The  deep  interest  which  the  Bishop  took  in  the  fortunes  of  his  clergy^ 
might  naturally  excite  a  benevolent  warmth  of  temper,  open  to  wrong  im- 
pressi^s  respecting  verdicts,  and  decisions  of  those  days  unfavorable  to 
the  interest  of  the  church ;  these  were,  no  doubt,  recorded  by  bis  lordship 
under  a  perfect  conviction  of  their  truth ;  although  from  the  living  testimo- 
ny  of  an  enkinent  bdrrister,  who  was  an  advocate  in  all  those  causes,  the 
most  material  of  his  Lordship's  statements  appear  to  have  been  incorrectly 
founded.  ' 
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weak  and  fallacious.     Inasmuch  as  it  is  desitable  to  increa^ej  rather 
ihan  diminish  the  protestant  numbersji  what  invitation  more  attrac- 
tive could  be  offered,  than  through  the  change  of  a  system  th^t  has 
unfortunately  made  protestantism  sq  offensive  to  our  Romanist  bre- 
thren ?    If  the  exaction  of  tylhes  in  England  with  increasing  Yigpr^ 
be  marked  by  the  diminished  congregations  of  the  church,  and  the 
proportionate  increase  of  sectaries,  and  cqnv.enticlers,  hpw  can  i% 
reasonably  be  expected,  that  the  existing  mode  of  collecting  tyties 
should  prove  less  injurious  in  its  effects  in  Ireland  ?.     The  wide 
difference  between  the  religious  tenets  of  the  two  countries  has  not^i 
it  is  to  be  feared,  b^en  weighed  with  sufficient  liberality  ofi  this  very 
essential  point.     If  the  four.h  part  of  a  population  so  sensibly  £eel 
its  severity,  who,  as  Protestants,  are  full  partakers  of  the  faith  of 
the  established  church,  what  charitable  allowance^ ought  there  not 
to  be  made  for  the  o^er  three  parts,  being  Roman  catholics,  who 
hold  no  religious  communication  whatever  with  us  as  members  of 
that  establishment,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  their  tythesi  zi^ 
equally  appropriated  ? 

The  process  of  coUeding  tythes  that  are  compounjde4  fyff  in 
districts  where  the  system  is  best  regulated,  and  where  no  dispor 
sition  is  unnecessarily  manifested  to  perplex  on  either  side,  is  ez^ 
tremely  embarrassing  to  both.     After  the  proctor,  or  agent  for  the 
clergyman,  has  on  view  assessed  the  quantum  of  corn  of  every 
kind  in  each  field,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  farmer  whether  he  will 
take  the  tythe-corn  at  these  estimated  quantities,  or  set  out  the 
tenth  produce  to  be  drawn  away  :  if  he  object  not  to  the  estimate, 
he  takes  it  away  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  crop ;  and  to  this 
succeeds,  at  a  subsequent  period,  a  valuation  per  barrel  of  each 
kind  of  grain,  which  generally  opens  a  wide  door  for  discontent, 
and  litigation.     The  most  absurd  of  all  modes  is  that  generally 
resorted  to :  viz.  by  a  comparative  valuation  of  the  price  of  com  at 
the  preceding  year's  markets,  witliout  any  reference  to  a  fair  aver- 
age price  of  the  year  in  which  the  corn  is  grown,  that  might  be 
more  correctly  ascertained.     For  the  amount  of  the  value  thus 
strangely  calculated,  the  farmer  issues  hi^  note,  payable  after  a 
distant  interval  of  some  months.     The  operation  of  this  gaming 
kind  of  speculation  between  the  clergyman  and  his  parishioner,  may 
readily  be  conceived.    Froni  this  moment  tlie  mind  of  the  latter  is 
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soiinpusly  turned  to  the  fluctuating  festilt  of  a  hazardous  engage- 
mtnt,  invariably  tending  to  alienate  that  respect  for  his  rector, 
which  had  probably  continued  if  no  such  discreditable  traflicking 
had  been  entered  into  between  them.  Though  the  fanner  even* 
tuaUy  profit  in  every  article  irom  this  contract,  he  feeb  no  sense 
df  obligation  to  the  clergyman  on  that  score  ^  but  ^ould  he,  ia 
any  one  of  them  become  a  loser,  it  affords  him  a  .never«failing 
pretext  for  dissatisfaction.  Various  endeavours  to  resist  Ae  pay« 
ment  of  his  note  too  generally  follow :  and  thence,  under^a  natural 
propensity  to  litigation,  arise  those  numerous  processes  and  trials 
by  what  are  termed  civil  bills  before  the  asristant  barrister  at  his 
sessions^  to  die  great  harassing,  loss  of  time,  and  etpence  of  all 
parties* 

Where  tythes  are  set  to  middiemenf  a  mode  that  prevails  more 
frequently  from  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  through  die 
refractory  disposition  of  the  fanners,  than  any  odier  cause,  die 
distresses  of  the  poorer  occupants  are  sure  to  be  increased :  and 
when  sub-let  again,  which  is  often  the  case,  persecution  seldom 
ceases,  until  the  last  tenth  potatoe  is  drawn  from  die  most  indi« 
gent,  to  the  disgrace  of  humanity.  Whether  these  rapacious  ex* 
actions  are  made  by  the  lessees  of  Lay  Impropriators,  or  those  of 
die  Clergy,  diey  are  all  laid  to  the  change  of  the  latter,  and  CQDfev 
quendy  the  whole  odium  is  theiri  to  sustain/ 

A  respectable  country  gendeman  at  a  late  county  meetfaigy 
[T^pperary]  on  the  subject  of  tytkest  went  a  great  length  (if  his 
speech  on  that  occasion  has  been  correcdy  reported)  in  imputing 
all  the  calamities  under  which  the  small  land-occupiers  of  IreUa^l 
labor,  to  die  exaction  of  ^kes^  He  might  more  justly  have 
apportioned  a  full  share  of  the  general  distress  be  lamented,  and 
the  unpopularity  that  naturally  attends  It,  to  the  esaiMani  reqm» 
dtiens  of  unfeeling  ianiQofvb,  or  their  ksseest  whose  demands  of 
increased  rent  axe  become  so  enormous  almost  throughout  i^ekmd^ 
as  to  make  even  a  moderate  claim  of  i^kes  from  their  tenantry  in 
addition,  to  turn  the  scale  of  misery  heavily  against  theqi.  How- 
ler, it  need  not  be  discussed  here  with  that  gendeoian,  as  a  moot 


■  The  portion  of  tytke$  annexed  ^o  the  church  are  estiniate^  9/t  two- 
thirds  ;  that  in  the  hands  oflay  impropriators  at  one-third^ 
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point  which  of  the  two  oppressions  bears  hardest  upon  a  svfieriikg 
people)  the  unfeelbg  extortion  of  the  land-proprietor,  or  the  tor- 
menting rapacity  of  a  tytAe  exactor  ?  The  /y/^««ysteni|  abound^^ 
ii]g  in  antiquated  defects,  needs  no  unmerited  aggravation  t  and  at 
the  pressure  of  it  has  been  an  increasing  complaint  from  past  ages 
down  to  the  present  time,  it  cannot  but  be  matter  of  deep  regret^ 
that,  long  before  this,  some  salutary  measure  should  not  have  been 
adopted  for  its  relief.  It  ought  to  be  recollected  that  this  pressure 
is  not  of  Roman  catholic  endurance  alone,  as  Protestants  feeling 
sore  under  it  also,  are  not  less  solicitous  tor  its  removal. 

When  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  a  whole  people  have  a 
bletided  claim  so  strong  to  the  change  of  any  system^  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  tliought  dispassionately  on  the  sub- 
ject,  to  offer  his  sentiments  in  aid  of  a  reform,  that  may  «  give  us 
something  more  of  that  kind  of  conducting  public  worship,  which» 
patient  y  seeking  the  degree  of  perfection  alone  attainable  by  man, 
and  ordained  only  to  be  the  slow  result  of  long  experience,  and 
pnuch  meditation,  puts  the  happiness  of  none  to  bassard,  while  it 
betters  the  condition  of  all."  ' 

Were  a  just  and  reasonable  commutation,  or  modification  of 
tythes  but  once  adopted,  a  measure  by  no  means  impracticable,  th« 
complicated  distresses  arising  from  the  present  mode  might,  with 
-the  appellation  itself  so  discordant  to  the  public  ear^  merge  in  a 
title  of  church-property,  which  in  making  its  clergy  more  xespect** 
able,  would  render  its  establishment  more  secure.  His  Majesty's 
ministers  gave  an  intimation  in  the  last  sessions  of  parliament,  of 
thetx  intuition  to  make  some  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the 
bisk  GnmGh  /  it  is  probable,  the|»fore»  that  the  unpopular  mode 
of  coUecting  its  revenues  will  soon  fall  under  their  serious  delibera« 
tioA.  The  late  Bijshop  of  Cloj/ne  [Dr.  Woodward]  iu  his  most 
adverse  humor  has  remarkedj  *'  tliat  the  di$culties  of  supporung 
aod  extending  the  Protestant  interest,  though  greats  are  by  no 
?neaii8  insuperable,  if  (he  legislature  should  give  to  this  great  na-i 
:ional  subject,  all  that  steady  attention  which  it  so  well  deserves  \ 
Mt  the  evils,  political  as  well  as  religious,  attending  a  despair  an4 
jereliction  of  it^  are  without  number,  and  without  remedy  |'' 

Mr.  Bur!  «. 
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^  When  govemment  ahaU  hxft  diipassionately  considered  tliit 
momenlout  subject}  and  parliament  are  called  upon  still  more  se- 
xioualy  to  legislate  thereooy  the  nmple  question  will  be,  what  may 
90W  be  asked : 

B^  nxAai  mode  can  the  griewtnce  ^collecting  Ttthes,  sb 
genertdfy/eltf  and  achumiedged^  bemest  eqtdUMy^  and  most  ef^ 
Jectualhf  removed  T 

Some  of  our  ablest  writers  on  political  ceconomy  have  offered 
various  plans :  but  besides  their  defect  in  having  pointed  out  no 
radical  redress,  they  are  generally  founded  on  the  operation  of 
ij/Aes  in  England^  and  appear  therefore  inapplicable  to  the  system 
in  hrdand.  The  late  archdeacon  of  Carlisle  [Dr.  Palet  ;  hat 
strongly  recommended  a  com^^ent  as  a  commtUation  for  tt^hes  in 
general  %  but  evidently  without  having  considered,  that  by  end- 
less calculations  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  grain,  such  a  mode 
would  rather  aggravate  than  lessen  the  causes  of  discontent,  and 
by  such  a  constant  trafficking  between  the  clergyman  and  his  pa- 
rishioners, perpetuate  that  hostility  between  them,  which  it  is  be- 
come so  necessary  to  remove.  Indeed  this  mode,  as  it  wouM  have 
regarded  Irelandf  was  oa  its  first  appearance  very  fully  refuted  by 
Pr.  Woodward** 

*  A  cora^rsoty  recommended  in  general  terms  by  th6  learned  Archdeacon 
of  Carlisle,  is  Dot  sufficiently  explained  by  him,  to  be  fairly  examined.  If 
it  means,  what  is  generally  understood  here  by  that  term,  a  rate  for  tythe  of 
corn,  pavable  T'ke  rent,  it  is  not  a  commutation,  but  a  modus.  The  opera- 
tion of  a  modus  is  well  known  to  the  clergy  by  fatal  experience:  if  it  be 
perpetual,  it  is  unequal  (o  successive  incumbents,  as  it  docs  not  vary  with 
the  value  of  money ;  and  ^t  all  times  it  is  unequal  to  the  occupiers  of  JaAd 
of  different  degrees  of  fertility  ;  in  different  seasons,  it  is  an  unequal  burden 
on  the  same  f^m,  ^  it  does  not  vary  with  the  value  of  (he  crop.  It  bean 
hardest  on  the  poorest  lands,  the  tillage  of  which  will  be  discouraged.  The 
proprietor  will  of  course  suffer,  by  the  diminution  of  rent;  the  public,  by 
the  loss  of  cultivation.  It  bears  birdest  on  the  poorest  farmer?,  who  have 
pot  the  means  of  mauuring  highly;  and  in  addition  to  the  landlord's  renC^ 
¥'ould  be  iubupportablc  to  tiie  lower  tenantry.  It  bears  hardest  in  bad  se»« 
bons,  because  it  takes  the  same  sum  out  of  a  crop  of  smaller  value.  In 
every  view  tlie  burden  lies  heaviest  on  those,  who' are  least  able  to  bear  it. 
This  surely  is  calculated  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor:  and  in  point  of 
equity,  as  well  as  charity,  bears  no  competition  with  the  old  system.  If  by 
a  coro-rent  is  meant  a  rate  of  each  parish,  varying  with  the  price  of  grain. 
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.  Some  hflve  Mgge$ted  the  Se(ach  system  by  their  court  of  liindsf 
Jiutitttted  in  1707 ;  but  this  wiU  scarcely  be  thought  fit  for  adop- 
^n,  when*  the  power  exercised  by  the  judges  of  that  court  is  at 
this  moment  seriously  questioned  at  convened  county-meetings,  on 
a  charge,  that  they  are  renewing  the  augmentation  of  livings 
throughput  Scotland^  by  fresh  assessments  on  the  land  proprieloryt 
contrary  to  the  statute  under  which  their  authority  is  derived. 
Others  point  out  the  French  plan  of  septennial  valuations  by  sworn 
jurors :  but  none  of  these  appears  competent  to  the  exigency  of 
the  present  case. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  simple,  remedial  mo4e,  by  which 

this  great  object  of  national  solicitude  can  practically  be  obtained  \ 

viz.  by  a  CamrmUation  of  Ttthes  for  Land. 

PROJECT. — Let  the  iythes  of  irdand  as  well  impropriate  ait 

clerical,  be  accurately  valued  by  commissioners,  under  parKa* 

mentary  authority,  (due  consideration  being  previously  taken  of 

all  unsettled  moduses,  and  allowance  made  for  the  probable 

change  of  lands,  fipom  pasturage  to  tillage)  so  as  to  ascertaun  the 

exisring  annual  value  of  the  tythes  of  all  lands,  &c.  in  each 

parish  or  union,  to  be  laid  as  a  rent  chaige  thereon. 

Let  tliese  estimates  of  amiual  value  be  calculated  into  a  saleable 

perpetuity,  and  be  made  redeemal^le  by  purchase  within  a  time 

limited,  by  the  respective  land-proprietcnrs ;    and  in  default 

thereof,  such  perpetuity  of  rent-charge  to  be  disposed  of  bv 

as  a  rent  of  estates  belonfiing  to  some  colleges  in  the  universities  of  Eng- 
land is  adjusted ;  that  could  not  be  applied  with  equity  to  a  grazing  country^ 
as  the  profit  on  cattle  might  be  low,  at  a  time  when  the  price  of  com  was 
high.  But  further^  what  remedy  can  the  clergyman  have,  in  case  of  non-; 
payment  of  his  corn-rent?  At  present,  he  has  either  his  tenth,  or  a  dvil 
hill  process  for  the  composition,  or  for  the  value  proved  in  case  of  subtrac? 
tion.  But  how  is  he  in  future  to  recover  his  debt?  Is  it  by  distress  ?  The 
prior  demand  of  the  landlord  will  in  all  doubtful  debts  defeat  him.  Is  it  by 
personal  aetion  ?  And  is  the  clergyman  to  arrest  his  parishioner,  and  carry 
him  to  gaol  ?  This  daubileu  would  serve  to  endear  him  to  his  peiisb,  and 
take  off  the  obloquy,  which  he  now  suffers  merely  for  processing  him  to  the 
assizes !  The  impossibility  of  recovering  would  be  a  virtual  release  of  all 
lythe-debts.  The  attempt  to  recover,  if  once  made,  would  never  be  re- 
peated ;  and  the  minister  must  sit  down  quiet  (as  is  the  case  at  present  in 
several  parishes  through  the  violence  of  the  white  boys)  un^er  the  loss  of 
his  whole  income.    This  regulation  teods  to  the  ejLtinction  of  the  orde^. 
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'  yoblic  sale,  in  like  manner  as  the  Land4ax  of  England  has 

recently  been  alienated  from  the  crown. 

In  any  case  where  the  purchase-money  may  not  reach  the  full 

amount  of  the  estimated  value  in  perpetuity,  the  same  to  be 

made  good  out  of  any  surplusage  arising  from  other  sales  of 

tythest  in  which  the  produce  may  exceed  the  commissioners*  ra- 

luation ;  or  be  nationally  provided  for  by  the  Irish  treasury. 

.  yhid  amount  of  all  such  sales  in  perpetuity  to  be  appropriated  to 

the  purchase  of  freehold  lands,  or  lands  to  bea>me  freehold 

glebe-property,  and  to  be  annexed  to  the  church  for  ever. 

Wherever  sufficient  lands  cannot  conveniently  be  obtained  within 

>   fhe  parish  or  union,  other  lands  to  be  purchased  in  any  district, 

or  barony,  most  contiguous  thereto. 
The  Tent*charge  in  lieu  of  lythes  to  remain  upon  the  lands,  and 
to  be  levied  upon  the  proprietor,  until  the  commutation  for 
the  whole  parish,  or  union  is  completed. 
Here  it  will  probably  occur  to  your  Grace,  that  a  ecmmutaticn 
^  TtTHEsJar  Land,  was  moved  in  the  English  House  of  Lords» 
in  the  year  1790,  or  178 1,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst,  and 
was  rejected*  But  it  should  also  be  recollected,  that  the  measure 
failed  at  diat  time,  not  from  any  objection  to  the  principle,  but  on* 
ly  from  the  apparent  impossibility  of  effecting  this  desirable  object, 
on  account  of  the  great  number,  and  value  of  church  livings,  and 
dso  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  quantities  of  land  requisite, 
in  a  f^ipuntry  «o  highly  cultivated,  and  where  landed  property  is  so 
^uch  subdivided  as  in  England:  but  fortimately  this  impediment 
will  not  be  found  in  the  way  of  the  commutation  now  proposed 
for  Ireland. 

The  plain,  obvious  reasons  to  be  offered  for  the  adoption  of 
this  plan,  ate  these: 
L  Because  it  goes  the  necessary  length  of  setting  this  perplexing 

question  of  fy/tJies  at  rest  for  ever. 
)L  Because,  unlike  the  practical  operation  of  other  modes,  it 
•  leaves  no  opening  for  pecuniary  litigation,  the  most  baneful  of 

all  disputes  between  the  clergy  and  their  parishioners. 
in.  Because  it  would  be  found  a  measure  of  facility  in  Ireland, 
though  not  in  England ;  the  former  country  having  extensive 
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tracts  of  land  at  all  times  applicable  to  such  commutsltian :  and 
because  such  an  appropriation  would  afford  further  national  ad* 
vantage^  by  opening  a  new  and  extensive  source  of  industry^ 
and  agricultural  improvement.' 
IVi  Because  it  would  render  the  clergy  of  the  estaUished  churchy 
and  their  parishioners,  respectably  independent  of  each  other  ^^ 
enabling  the  one  to  enjoy  their  revenues  without  deterioration^ 
and  relieving  the  other  from  the  merciless  visitations  of  middle- 
men, and  their  dependents — 
—It  would  afford  to  the  suggester  of  this  slight  project,  and  to  all 
who  wish  the  jprosperity  of  Ireland^  very  sincere  satisfaction  to  see 
a  more  efftctual,  and  practical   mode  pointed  out,  and  speedily 
adopted.     Doubts  have  been  started  whether,  under  any  modificar 
tion,  the  humble  occupier  of  the  soil  would  not  soon  be  deprived 
of  any  advantage  resultiiig  from  it,  by  a  more  than  proportionate  rise 
of  his  rent.    But  no  such  speculations  will  influence  the  mmds  of 
those  who  rightly  feel  it,  either  as  a  moral  obligation  to  aid  in  the 
relief  of  a  distressed  country,  or  as  a  religious  duty  to  exonerate  the 
church  from  the  charge  of  a  people's  oppression.     The  late  bishop 
of  Clqyne  although  the  stern  opposer  of  any  commtftation  qftytkeSf 
admits,  under  all  his  zeal  for  their  inviohbility,  that  <*the  salus  popuU 
must  be  the  suprema  lex  ;  neither,"  says  he,  «'  do  I  question  the 
tight  of  the  legislatute  to  make  alterations  \  but  until  an  alterations 
shall  have  been  made  by  the  supreme  authority,  neither  the  CroWi, 
nor  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  much  less  any  fellow  subject 
can  deprive  the  ckrgyman  of  his  right  which  is  a  freehold.***     No 
one  would  be  unreasonable  enoOgh  to  assert,  or  suppose^  fhat  «njf 
other  short  of  a  complete  legislative  power  could  constitutionally 
effect  such  an  alteration.    It  is  to  this  high  and  competent  autho* 
rity  alone  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  now  about  to  Sue  for 
fome  interposition,  that  may  equitably  modify  the  present  system 
of  iythes ;  and  every  liberal  mind  will  join  in  the  general  solicitttde 
for  success  to  the  prayer  of  their  petition.    Whatever  the  enemies 
of  their  country   may   advance  for  the    purposes  of  delusion^ 
leHef  from  the  harassing  system  of  ir/theSy  and  the  increaring  pres* 

'  Alliuling  to  the  tnanner  la  which, the  church  was  depnved  of 
•jthes. 
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sure  of  exorbitant  rentSj  is  the  real  emancipation  oa  which  die 
hearts  of  the  Irish  people  are  principally  fixed. 

If  the  legislature  in  its  wbdom  should  now  resolve,  that  a  re- 
form in  the  t^the  system  of  Ireland  is  become  indispensable^  the 
Church  will  not  be  wanting  in  its  tribute  of  benevolence  to  the  an- 
xious wishes  of  a  people.  Your  Grace,  it  may  safely  be  predict- 
ed, will  assume  your  high  station  with  becoming  dignity  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  prelates  of  our  order  will  naturally  emulate  the  illixs- 
trious  example  ;  and  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  episcopal  reve- 
nues is  46rived  from  tythes%  it  will  afford  their  Lordships  an  op- 
portunity of  manifesting  a  disinterested,  and  patriotic  zeal  for  the 
public  welfare.  As  Co  the  respectable  body  of  your  beneficed  cler- 
gy, we  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  cheerfully  join  in  this  gceat 
work  of  Christian  charity;  convinced,  that  by  this  boon  of  deliver^ 
ance  to  the  oppressed,  they  will,  more  widely,  and  gracefully  extend 
the  pale  of  that  church,  in  which  they  are  appointed  to  minister. 


It  was  hardly  possible  to  have  entered  upon  any  scrioqs  enquiiy 
into  the  present  state  of  tytheSf  without  some  relative  considera« 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  Lish  chtoch  also,  to  ascertain,  whether 
that  makes  a  gradual  progress  in  improvement  corresponding  wilik 
the  evident  increase  of  its  revenues  i  It  might  be  improper  here 
to  go  int9  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject ;  still,  however,  it 
ought  not  (o  be  passed  over  altogether  in  silence. 

It  is  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland^  (particularly  in  some  of  its  cathedrals)  is  capable  of  much 
Beneficial  amendment.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  defect 
does  exist,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  ceremonials  of  its  ser- 
vice being  sometimes  too  lightly  dispensed  with.  Its  Prelacy  may 
fairly  boast  of  possessing  at  this  time,  many  amiacble  and  learned 
men,  who  afford  an  exemplary  display  of  personal  virtues.  These 
endow^ients   would   highly  dignify  a  parochial  station  i  but  the 
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episcopal  functions  require  something  more  than  mdre  abstract  ex* 
jcellence.  It  cannot  therefore  but  be  regretted,  that  such  superior 
talents  are  not  more  frequently  called  forth,  and  combined  in  the 
necessary  investigation,  and  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  aflairs. 
Where  bodies  should  derive  their  energies,  and  power  from  the 
wisdom  of  united  councils,  advantage  will  always  be  taken  of  any 
scattered  authorities,  by  those  who  lie  in  wait  to  profit  from  their 
disorder.  In  this  view,  it  may  be  observed  ^  a  misfortune,  that 
the  constant  residence  ^f  your  Grace  so  far  distant  from  the  ca- 
pital, should  admit  of  no  central  point  of  communication ;  sd 
that  the  bishops,  far  remote  from  their  metropolitan  head,  becom-^ 
ing  insulated  within  their  respective  dioceses,  unavoidably  Call  into 
recluse  habits  which  unfit  them  in  some  degree,  for  a  more  liberal 
and  extensive  discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties^ 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  relies  upon  the  acknowledged  Can-ir 
dor  of  the  venerable  Archbishop,  when  he  presumes  to  question 
the  propriety  of  his  palace,  so  sacredly  annexed  to  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Patrick,  having  been  converted  into  a  barrack  for  the  soldiery, 
without  any  other  metropolitan  residence  being  pieviously,  or  even 
to  this  day  provided,  although  the  public  money  voted  for  that 
purpose  is  said  to  have  been  issued  some  years  ?  This  was  an  in- 
novation which  the  Church  might  laudably  have  resisted. 

The  numerous  ruins  of  temples  of  worship  throughout  diis 
island,  exhibit  too  many  proofs  of  the  dilapidated,  and  declining 
state  of  the  Protestant  establishment.  On  the  Reformation  i^t  ap- 
pears, that  there  were  2,436  parishes  in  Ireland  with  cureof  souls> 
and  nearly  9,000  clergy  appertaining  thereto.  These  are  now 
reduced  to  1,100  benefices,  having  but  1,001  churches,  and  re- 
quiring only  the  cure  of  1,300  cletgy.  Much  of  this  falling  off 
may  be  imputed  to  the  combination  of  several  parishes  inlo  what 
is  called  an  union^^  a  measure  that  has  unfortunately  led  to  the  dis- 
solution of  all  other  churches  therein,  except  one. 

'  These  vnioTis  are  of  two  kinds :  the  one  Episcopal,  that  is,  constituted  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  which  may  be  dissolved  oo  the  removal  of  the 
incumbent  *.  the  others  are  decree^  by  an  act  of  covncil,  and  are  indibsoluble 
by  any  existing  authority.  In  the  union  possessed  by  the  writer,  as  attached 
to  his  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  JVms,  there  are  the  remains  of  six  parish 
churches  io  so  many  distinct  parishes,  (besides  that  of  Kikcoran)  on  an  ex* 
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It  b  undertlood,  howef  er,  to  be  the  intention  of  gof emmettti  to 
pnfjptiie  a  bill  in-  ParHament  without  loit  of  time»  for  dissolving 
die  most  exten^ve  of  those  council  unums,  on  the  demise^  or  pro* 
nodon  of  their  present  incumbents.  Under  thisdemaUe  restora« 
tion  of  the  churcheS)  gld>e  houies^  now  so  much  wanted  through- 
out Rdand  for  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  would  also  increase^ 
and  the  erection  of  them  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  application 
,  of  the  parliamentary  grant  of  40,0001.  out  of  the  first  fruits^  which 
sum  has  unaccountably  lain  for  many  years  unappropriated  to  this 
urgent  service. 

Even  from  this  slight  review,  it  will  appear  to  your  Grace,  that 
our  attention  may  be  more  beneficially  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Protestant  establishment,  than  to  any  reprehensi()n  of  errors 
in  our  Catholic  brethren.  We  cannot  too  often  rehiind  ourselves, 
diat  as  opinion  submits  not  to  force,  so  no  human  power  can  com- 
mand belief :  this  would  naturally  lead  to  a  more  liberal  allowance 
in  favor  of  those,  who  constitute  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  contribute  so  largely  to  the  revenues  of  a  Church, 
contrary,  as  they  are  too  frequently  taught,  not  only  to  their  tem« 
poral,  but  their  spiritual  welfare. 

The  cursory  remarks  thus  submitted  with  great  deference  and 
respect  to  your  Grace,  as  the  head  of  the  Irish  Churchy  cannot 
fage  better  closed,  than  with  a  corresponding  one  from  an  elegant 
writer,'  whose  liberal  opinions  will  long  remain  an  ornament  to 
our  profession.  <<  In  religion,  as  in  all  other  subjects,  truth  if  left 
to  itself,  will  almost  always  obtain  the  ascendancy.  If  different 
religions  be  professed  in  the  same  country,  and  the  minds  of  men 
remain  unfettered,  and  unawcd  by  intimidations  of  law,  that  re- 
ligion which  is  founded  in  maxims  of  reason,  and  credibility,  vtrill 

tent  of  about  7,000  acres  of  well  populated  aud  highly  cultivated  land.  The 
churchyard  continues  the  hurying  place  for  the  dead  of  each  parish ;  but  the 
temp  1^  for  the  reception  of  the  living  are  almost  rased  to  the  ground.  If 
the  most  laudable  exertions  on  the  part  of  a  single  prelate  could  have  reme- 
died this  lamentable  evil,  it  had  not  continued  in  a  diocese,  where  so  consi- 
derable an  increase  of  respectable  glebe  houses,  and  so  extensive  a  promo- 
tion of  resident  curates,  have  distinguished  the  active  benevolence  of  its 
prtstnt  bishop. 

« Dr.  Paley. 
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gradoallj  gam  over  die  other  to  it.  If  Popery^  for  metance,  and 
Piotestantiam  were  permitted  to  dweU  quietly  together.  Papists 
might  not  become  Protestants,  (for  the  name  is  commonlf  the  last 
thing  that  is  changed)  but  they  would  become  more  enlightened^ 
and  infonned :  they  would  by  little  and  little,  incorporate  into 
Aeir  creed  many  of  the  tenets  of  Protestantism^  as  well  as  imbibe 
m  portion  of  its  q>irit  and  its  moderation.'' 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
^  With  great  respect. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Grace's  most  obedient 
And  humble  serran^ 

H.  B.  DUDLEY. 
Elscoran  Hcmtf 
County  of  Wexfoed.  Oct.  25,  1807. 
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The  committee  appointed  to  consider  of  Provision 
being  inade  for  the  better  regulation  of  Madhouses  in 
England^  and  to  report  the  same,  with  their  observadons 
thereupon,  to  The  House ;  and  who  were  empowered 
to  report  the  Minutjes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before 
them  from  rime  to  time ;— Have,  pursuant  to  the  Order 
of  The  House,  considered  the  Matter  to  them  referred, 
and  agreed  upon  the  following  Report. 

Your  Committee,  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  the  matter  referred  to  their  consideration,  have  applied 
themselves,  with  great  earnestness,  to  the  performance  of 
the  duty  imposed  on  them  by  The  House. 

The  Evidence  presented  herewith,  will  show  how  ezten- 
dve  their  enquiries  have  been.  It  was  their  intenrion  to 
make  observations  in  detail  on  the  several  heads  of  the 
Examination  taken  before  them,  and  on  the  several  public 
and  private  Establishments,  for  the  reception  of  Insane 
Persons;  but  on  reconsidering  the  whole  subject,  they 
have  thought  it  advisable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make 
their  Report  more  general,  for  the  reasons  which  will  be 
stated. 

Your  Committee  cannot  however  hesitate  to  suggest, 
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with  the  utmost  confidence,  from  the  Evidence  they  now 
oflFer  to  the  House,  that  some  new  provision  of  law  is 
mdispensably  necessary  for  insuring  better  care  being  taken 
of  Insane  Persons,  both  in  England  and  Ireland^  than 
they  have  hitherto  experienced ;  the  number  of  whom 
appears  to  be  very  considerable ;  as  the  inquiries  of  the 
Committee  have  convinced  them,  that  there  are  not  in  the 
country  a  set  of  beings  more  immediately  requiring  the 
protection  of  the  legislature  than  the  persons  in  this  state ; 
a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  are  entirely  neglected 
by  their  relations  and  friends.  If  the  treatment  of  those 
in  the  middling  or  in  the  lower  classes  of  life,  shut  up 
in  hospitals,  private  madhouses,  or  parish  workhouses,  is 
looked  at.  Tour  Committee  are  persuaded  that  a  case 
cannot  be  found  where  the  necessity  for  a  remedy  is  more 
urgent. 

It  will  appear  on  reference  to  the  Evidence  (relying 
principally  on  the  testimony  of  the  persons  keqjing  the 
houses,)  that  in  a  few  of  them,  the  arrangement  is  as 
good  as  the  contracted  size  of  the  houses,  and  the  small 
extent  of  the  ground  attached  to  them,  will  admit :  and 
that  the  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  in  them  has  been 
kind  and  proper  ; — ^but  it  is  in  proof,  that  there  is  just  and 
great*  cause  of  complaint  against  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  houses  of  this  description,  which  have  hardly,  in  any 
instance,  been  built  for  the  purpose,  and  are  incapable  of 
being  conveniently  adapted  to  it. 

Your  Committee  have  classed  their  observations  under 
the  following  heads,  that  each  may  be  referred  to  as  the 
occasion  may  arise : 

1st. — Keepers  of  the  Houses  receiving  a  much  greater 
number  of  f)ersons  in  them  than  they  are  calculated  for ; 
and  the  consequent  want  of  accommodation  for  the  Patients; 
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which  greatly  retards  recovery ;  they  are,  indeed,  represent' 
«d  by  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the 
physician  acting  as  secretary  to  the  visiting  connnissionersy 
^ho  must  be  considered  as  the  most  competent  judges  on 
the  subject,  to  be  better  calculated  for  the  imprisonment 
than  the  cure  of  patients. 

Ildiy. — ^The  insufficiency  of  the  number  of  keepers,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  intrusted  to  thdr 
care,  which  unavoidably  leads  to  a  proportionably  greater 
degree  of  restraint  than  the  patients  would  otherwise  be 
undier. 

Illdly. — ^The  mixing  patients  who  are  outrageous,  with 
those  who  are  quiet  and  inoffensive ;  and  those  who  are 
insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature,  with  others  who  are 
cleanly. 

IVthly. — ^The  want  of  medical  assistance,  as  applied  to 
the  malady  for  which  the  persons  are  confined ;  a  point 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention,  as  the  practice  very 
generally  is  to  confine  medical  aid  to  corporeal  complaints  j 
which  circumstance  the  Committee  are  the  more  desirous 
of  inforcing  on  The  House,  as  an  opinion  has  been  given, 
by  a  respectable  physician  and  another  person  of  great 
experience,  that  where  the  mental  faculties  are  only  partially 
affected  (stated  by  them  to  be  so  in  seven  eighths  of  the 
jcases,)  medical  assistance  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

Vthly.*— Restraint  of  persons  much  beyond  -what  is 
necessary,  certainly  retarding  recovery,  even  beyond  what 
is  occasioned  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  house ;  of  which 
many  instances  were  stated  to  the  Committee.  In  the 
course  of  the  evidence  there  will  be  found  opinions  un- 
favorable to  the  use  of  strait  waistcoats,  as  more  oppres- 
sive to  the  patient  even  than  irons :  which  induce  Your 
Committee  to  observe,  that  a  waistcoat  has  been  invented, 
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under  die  Tiew  of  one  of  the  members  of  it,  which  appears^ 
Iflcely  to  be  quite  as  secure  as  the  one  now  in  use,  and 
infinitely  less  distressing  to  the  wearer. 

Vlthly.— The  situation  of  the  parish  paupers  in  some 
of  the  houses  for  insane  persons;  respecting  the  care  of 
whom,  when  confined  in  parochial  workhouses,  the  Com- 
mittee also  made  some  inquiries,  as  connected  with  the 
matter  before  them,  although  not  expressly  included  in 
the  reference  to  them. 

Vllthly.— Detentions  *  of  persons,  the  state  of  whose 
minds  did  not  require  confinement :— -On  this  ground  of 
complaint.  Tour  Committee  had  very  slender  means  of 
information. 

Vnithly.-— Insufficiency  of  certificates  on  which  patients 
2ttie  received  into  the  madhouses. 

IXthly. — The  defective  visitation  of  private  Madhouses, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  14th  Geo.  III.,  c.  49. 

On  consideration  of  the  evidence  adduced,  Your  Com^ 
mittee  are  persuaded,  that  no  doubt  will  be  entertained 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  visitation  which  has  taken  place, 
even  within  the  limits  of  the  dktrict  assigned  to  the  care 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  from  the  professional  occupa-^ 
lions  of  the  visitors  not  allowing  them  sufficient  time  to 
perform  the  duties  required  ;  and  still  less  doubt  will  pro* 
bably  remain,  of  the  utter  insufficiency  or  total  neglect  of 
those  duties  in  other  parts  of  England.  It  follows  of 
course,  that  some  amendment  of  the  law  is  requisite  for 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

Your  Committee  cannot  resist  observing  also,  that  the 
Commissioners  have  not  the  power  of  withholding  a  new 
licence  to  a  person  deprived  of  one  for  the  most  flagitious 
conduct. 

In  Ireland^  the  necessity  of  making  some  further  provi* 
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sioQ  for  insane  persons,  appears  to  be  more  urgent  even 
than  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  as  it  vfll  be  seen 
in  the  evidence,  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  public 
establishments,  and  some  private  housed  in  Dublin^  there 
are  no  places  appropriated  separately  for  the  reception  of 
persons  in  this  state  in  Ireland.  In  a  few  hospitals  for  gene- 
ral relief  of  patients,  there  are  wards  for  insane  persons, 
but  these  are  very  ill  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  that  should  be  had  in  view ;  and  as  there  are  no 
poor  houses  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  pauper 
lunatics  are  allowed  to  wander  about  the  country,  till  those 
who  are  outrageous  are  sent  up  to  Dublin^  in  a  manner 
shocking  to  humanity ;  while  the  idiots  are  left  to  go  about 
the  villages,  the  sport  of  the  common  people. 

As  the  governors  of  the  Asylum  at  York  called  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  by  petition,  in  the 
last  session,  to  the  management  of  the  establidiment,  in 
order  to  show  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  subject  it  to  the 
provisions  of  a  bill  then  depending,  respecting  madhouses ; 
and  the  governors  of  Bethlem  succeeded  on  that  occasion  in 
obtaining  a  clause,  while  the  bill  was  in  the  House,  for  a 
partial  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  favor  of 
that  hospital ;  Tour  Committee  are  desirous  of  directing 
the  attention  of  the  House,  to  the  parts  of  the  evidence  which 
relate  ^o  those  two  establishments. 

Your  Committee,  impressed  with  the  inadequacy  of  the 
buildings  for  the  reception  of  insane  persons  through- 
out England,  obtained  from  an  architect,  who  has  given 
great  attention  to  this  subject,  and  who  has  been  employed 
to  make  designs  for  an  asylum  for  the  West  Riding  of  the 
county  of  York,  plans  with  esumates,  which  they  think 
may  be  useful  to  the  public,  especially  in  counties  where 
there  may  be  a  disposition  to  erect  houses  for  the  reception 
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of  fusaae  persom  uoder  the  Act  48  Creo.  in»  c.  96 ;  as  k 
appetts  to  Your  Committee  to  be  highly  de^rable  to  pro* 
mote  the  operation  of  that  mse  and  beneficent  law,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  intolerable  evil  of  these  unhappy  persons 
being  imprisoned  in  gaols  or  in  parish  woHdiouses,  or  permits 
ted  to  wander  about  die  country  in  a  state  of  total  helpless- 
ness and  neglect ;  in  the  former  case,  to  the  great  annoy-^ 
ance  of  the  other  prisoners  or  poor,  as  well  as  the  unneces^ 
»ry  restraint  and  saffering  to  themselves ;  and  in  the  latter^ 
to  the  great  danger  of  thdr  doing  mischief  to  others  or  to 
themsdves. 

Some  suggestions  for  the  improvement  in  the  care  and 
management  of  houses  for  the  reception  of  insane  persons, 
will  be  found  in  the  evidence. 

Hie  length  to  which  this  Inquiry  has  been  unavddably 
drawn,  must  in  any  event  have  prevented,  at  this  period  of 
the  session,  a  bill  being  passed  in  the  remaining  part  of  ky 
as  perfect  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  demands ;  Your  Com- 
mittee deeply  lament  the  necessity  for  this  delay,  because 
the  management  in  more  than  one  of  the  places  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  unhappy  persons,  has  been  so  reprehensible^ 
as,  in  their  opinion,  to  subject  the  persons  concerned,  if  it 
had  been  known,  to  criminal  prosecutions ;  but  that  regret 
is  somewhat  abated  by  a  ccmvicdon,  that  the  state  of  those 
establishments  has  already  been  considerably  meliorated  by 
the  inquiries  which  have  taken  place* 

Your  Committee  are  persuaded  also,  that  when  the  ex- 
tent of  the  evil  pointed  out  in  this  report  shall  be  generally 
known,  the  visiting  Physicians  in  London  and  its  neighbour- 
hood will,  as  far  as  the  professional  calls  upon  them  will  per- 
mit, give  additional  slttendon  to  the  duty  they  have  been 
desirous  of  discharging ;  and  that  the  justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  several  coundes,  will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  watch 
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as  narrowly  as  circumstances  ^U  adnut,  over  the  conduct  of 

the  keepers  of  these  houses,  and  the  treatment  of  the  patients 

in  them.    The  Committee  trust  also,  that  every  magistrate 

in  the  kingdom,  who  may  think  the  cpnditicm  of  insane 

persons  worthy  of  liis  attentions,  will  inform  himself  as  well 

as  he  can,  respecting  abuses  of  the  nature  alluded  to,  that  it 

may  be  submitted  to  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Home  Department,  whether  it  may  be  fit  in  such  case,  that 

a  prosecution  should  be  instituted  at  the  suit  ef  his  Majesty's 
Attorney  General. 

If  in  any  instance  a  magistrate  (during  the  approaching 
recess)  shall  be  refused  admittance  into  one  of  these  houses. 
Your  Committee  cannot  doubt,  but  that  such  refusal  will 
have  due  weight  with  the  persons  who  may  hereafter  be 
authorised  to  grant  licences  for  keeping  houses  of  this  de- 
scription, if  they  shall  be  invested  with  a  discretion  to  refuse 
them  to  unfit  persons. 


After  the  patient  inquiry  made  by  Your  Committee  on 
the  matters  referred  to  them,  they  thought  it  desirable  to 
inspect  the  New  Bethlem  HospitaU  erected  in  Saint  George's 
Fields,  but  not  yet  inhabited  j  that  they  might  consider, 
with  the  advantage  they  have  acquired  from* this  examina- 
tion, how  far  the  building  might  appear  to  be  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  accommodation  of,  and  to  afford  the  best 
chance  of  cure  to,  the  patients  intended  to  be  soon  removed 
into  it }  and  having  accordingly  made  a  careful  inspecdon 
of  that  building,  they  submit  the  following  observations : — 

On  entering  the  gallery  on  the  principal  floor,  they  ob- 
served that  the  windows  were  so  hi^h  as  to  prevent  the 
patients  looking  out ;  with  the  unfitness  of  which  Your 
Committee  were  struck,  as  intelligent  persons  had  stated  in 
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the  course  of  the  examination,  that  the  greatest  advantage 
might  be  derived  from  the  patients  having  oj^ortxmitie^ 
of  seeing  objects  that  might  amuse  them.  An  alteration 
might  be  made  in  this  respect,  if  it  shall  be  deemed  proper 
by  the  Governors,  at  little  expense,  and  with  no  risk  of  in- 
jury to  the  building ;  as  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Upton,  the 
deputy  architect,  that  these  windows  were  at  first  so  con- 
structed, but  were  afterwards  built  up  at  the  lower  part, 
on  a  suggestion  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  expose 
the  patients  to  the  view  of  passengers :  which  inconvenience 
it  is  conceived  might  be  very  easily  obviated.  The  windows 
in  the  upper  story  appear  to  be  properly  constructed. 

In  the  sleeping  apartments  the  windows  are  not  glazed, 
which  Your  Committee  think  deprives  the  patients,  gene- 
rally, of  a  reasonable  comfort,  and  may  in  many  cases  be 
really  injurious ;  but  what  appears  to  be  still  more  impor- 
tant, there  are  no  flues  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting warm  air  through  the  house,  except  in  the  lower 
galleries  on  the  basement  story,  which  are  proposed  to  be 
warmed  by  steam.  This  appears  to  be  deserving  of  serious 
consideration,  because  it  is  represented  that  the  patients  suf- 
fer sensibly  from  cold;  and  Doctor  Munro,  the  phy- 
sician ,to  the  hospital,  stated,  that  it  had  not  been  thought 
advisable  to  administer  medicines  in  the  winter,  on  account 
of  the  cold  of  the  house. 

In  this  opinion,  respecting  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  hospital  being  properly  warmed,  the  Committee 
are  strengthened  by  the  testimony  of  the  Reverend  Mr, 
Becher,  who  has  witnessed  the  good  effect  of  it  in  the 
Nottingham  Asylum,  and  in  other  places. 

In  the  infirmary  for  female  patients,  there  are  only  three 
small  windows  at  a  great  height,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
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room ;  it  appears  therefore,  that  something  should  be  done 
for  ventilation,  which  might  easily  be  accomplished. 

The  construction  of  the  privies  appears  to  be  very  objecti* 
enable ;  and  there  is  only,  one  in  each  of  the  upper  galleries, 
one  in  the  criminal  part,  and  two  on  the  basement  story ; 
nor  are  there  any  privies  or  urinals  in  the  airing  grounds. 
And  it  s^ms  doubtful,  whether  the  drain  passing  under 
the  beds,  is  on  such  a  construction  as  will  answer  the  in- 
tended purpose. 

Hiere  is  no  room  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  the  dead 
bodies,  which  should  be  provided  for. 

There  are  eight  acres  of  ground  occupied  for  the  hos- 
pital, including  the  site  of  the  buildings,  the  airing  grounds, 
and  one  acre  and  an  half  intended  for  a  kitchen  garden ; 
and  there  are  nearly  four  acres  more  adjoining,  which  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  governors  to  turn  to  profit,  the  act  of 
Parliament  restraining  them  to  the  use  of  eight.  The  Com- 
mittee,  however,  think  it  may  be  expedient  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament,  the  propriety  of  enabling  the 
governors  to  devote  this  groimd  to  the  general  purposes  of 
die  hospital,  from  a  conviction  of  the  benefits  the  patients 
derive  from  exercise,  and  in  many  cases  from  labor. 

And  that  the  patients  may  not  be  entirely  deprived  of 
these  benefits  in  ¥(et  weather,  it  appears  to  be  de^rable  that 
pent-houses  should  be  erected  against  the  cross  walls  of  the 
airing  grounds,  or  a  sort  of  covering  in  the  middle  thereof, 
like  those  of  St.  Luke's  HospitaL 

In  the  criminal  part  of  the  building,  the  Committee  find 
the  same  objection  to  the  height  of  the  windows,  as  before 
mentioned }  and  that  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for 
warming  this  department,  although  the  warming  pipes  frx)m 
the  basement  story  are  continued  to  the  door  at  which  this 
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part  IS  entered ;  and  it  may  be  useful  if  external  doors  of 
grating  should  be  provided  on  the  basement  story. 

The  Committee  have  only  further  to  remark  that  in  this 
part  of  the  building  there  is  no  infirmary* 

RssoLVBD— -That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the 
house  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  and 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  14th  Geo.  IIL  cap. 
49,  entitled  *^An  Act  for  regulating  Madhouses/' 

Jubf  11,  1815. 
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ABRIDGED    STATEMENT, 


The  Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign, Bible  Society  are 
ten  in  number.  They  contain  little  else  besides  matters  of 
£3ict,  dtated  with  correctness  and  plainness.  But  to  the  mind 
that  is  guided  by  Christian  principle,  and  animated  by  Chris- 
tian feeling,  these  facts  exhibit  an  object  of  contemplation, 
plea^g  and  captivating.  They  exhibit  a  system  of  the 
most  disinterested  benevolence,  simple  in  its  origin,  pure 
in  its  spirit,  unlimited  in  its  operations,  extending,  with- 
out the  arts  or  aids  of  human  policy,  its  benign  influence 
over  the  habitable  world,  and  every  where  bearing  upou 
it,  the  lineaments  of  that  '  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  pure 
and  peaceable,  and  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  intreated,  full 
of  mercy  and  of  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  with- 
out hypocrisy  ;'  possessed  of  an  annual  and  increasing 
revenue,  unknown  for  magnitude  in  the  history  of  benevo- 
lence, and  supported  not  less  by  the  mite  of  the  poor  widow^ 

X  '  '  A  poor  widow  almost  worn  out  with  affliction,  and  who  had  seen  and 
enjoyed  better  days,*  hearing  we  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  waited  our  ar- 
rival with  tears  of  joy ;  we  went  up  to  her  room,  at  the  top  of  a  miserable 
house,  when  the  woman  said,  ^  This  is  my  dwelling,  and  blessed  be  God  for 
it ;  for  I  assure  you»  my  dear  sirs,  although  I  have  but  little  to  supply  my 
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and  the  humble  cottager,  than  by  the  muiuiicent  gifts  of  the 
great  and  the  affluent. 

.  But  amply  as  the  perusal  of  these  reports  would  repay 
the  reader  of  piety,  of  judgment,  and  of  feeling,  there  are 
few  who  will  take  even  that  trouble,  and  there  are  many, 
who  have  them  not  within  their  reach.  We  would  there- 
fore solicit  the  attention  of  such  to  the  following  abstract  of 
leading  particulars. 

The  Society  has  printed  and  circulated,  or  aided  the  print- 
ing and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  part  or  in 
whole,  in  55  different  languages  or  dialects. 

It  has  printed  in  Great  Britain,  editions  of  the  Scriptures^ 
or  portions  of  them,  in  the  following  languages ;  viz. 

1.  English  7.  Portagoese 

2.  Welsh  8.  Dutch 

5.  Gielic  9.  Danidi 

4h  Irish  10.  Greek,  ancient  and  modem 

S  Manks  IL  Esquimaiix 

6.  Spanish  22.  Mohawk. 

It  has  contributed  to  promote  on  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  or  portions  of  them  in  the  follow- 
ing languages  or  dialects. 

1.  French  10.  Ltvottian»  or  Lettoniaa 

2.  Italian  IJ.  Esthonian 
S.  Romanese                       12.  Swedish 

4.  German  13.  Laponese 

5.  Bohemian  14.  Armenian 

6.  Polish  15.  Icelandic 

7.  Hungarian  16.  Finnish 

8.  Sclavonic  17.  Turkish,  or  Tartar 
d.  Lithuanian  18.  Calmuc. 

bodily  wants,  yet  I  humbly  hope,  I  do  know  what  it  is  to  feast  upon  the 
word  of  God  in  the  night  seai^on.'  She  hfid  a  Bible,  but  in  a  very  imperfect 
condition,  and  requested  to  haVe  another.  She  thanked  us  for  our  visit,  put 
a  penny  in  our  bauds,  and  with  holy  fervor,  exclaimed, '  May  the  Lord  bless 
the  widow's  mite.*— -Second  Report  of  Southwark  Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 
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Under  its  patronage  there  are  printing,  or  are  preparing 
for  the  press,  in  India,  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  fol- 
Uwing  oriental  languages  or  dialects : 

1.  Bengalee  IS.  Telinga 

2.  Hindoostanee  14.  Chinese 

8.  Tamol  15.  Seek 

4.  Orissa  16.  Siamese 

5.  Malay  17.  Camatica 

6.  Malayalim  18.  Bugis 

7.  Mahratta  19.  Burman 
8*  Sanscrit  20.  Macassar 

9.  Persian  21.  Maldivian 

10.  Arabic  22.  Baloch 

11.  Cingalese  23.  Afghan 

12.  Sinhala  Pali  24.  Rakheng 

25.  Jagalaiy  or  Original  Turcoman. 

To  promote  the  general  object  of  the  Institution,  it  has 
granted,  from  its  original  establishment  to  the  tenth  annual 
meeting.  May  1814,  m  money,  and  in  value  of  ffibles  and 
Testaments. 

£.    's.  d. 

First  Year 366,    2  10 

Second  Year 809    6  10 

Third  Year 3,816  14  4 

Fourth  Year 4,028    9  0 

Fifth  Year 9,749  17  0 

Sixth  Year 4,955  14  0 

Seventh  Year 14,587    8  7 

Eighth  Year 10,232    5  1 

Ninth  Year -  17,976  15  2 

Tenth  Year 13,030    2  7 


Total     -    -    79,543  15    5 
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it  has  iissued  from  its  commencement  to  the  SOth  of  June, 
1814,  Bibles  and  Testamknts  as  fottows ; 


From  March  7, 1804,  to  Sept.  17, 1805      -    - 

None  issued,  the  Universities  not  having 
completed  their  stereotype  editions. 
From  Sept.  17,  1805,  to  June  15,  1808,  (9} 

years)     ----.----*--- 
When  the  present  Depository  was  esta- 
blished. 
Ftom  June  15, 1808,  to  March  S5, 1809,  (about 

9  months)   ----------- 

From  March  25, 1809,  to  Feb.  10, 1810^  (nearly 

11  months)       ---------- 

From  Feb.  16, 1810,  to  March  85, 181 1»  (IS 

months)      ----------- 

From  March  25, 1811,  to  Feb.  21, 1812,  (about 

11  months)      ---------- 

From  Feb.  21*  to  Dec  31, 1812,  (10  months) 
From  Dec.  31, 1812,  to  Dec.  31,  1813^  (one 

y»0 - - 

From  Dec.  31,  1813,  to  June  30,1814^  (six 

months)      ----------- 

Total  issued  in  Great  Britain  in  8|  years   -    - 

Purchased  and  issued  for  the  Society  on  the 

Continent  of  Europe      ------- 


Bibles. 


32,336 


Total  issued  on  account  of  the  Society 

Printed  and  printing  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  by  Bible  Societies,  aided  by  Dona- 
tions from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society   -------.----* 


21,387 

18,662 

33,600 

35,690 
81,319 

141,941 

61,342 


426,286 
17,505 


443,871 


Test. 


74,1*4 


28,820 

45,806 

69,009 

70,733 
121,261 

159,453 


Total. 


106,460 

50,207 

64^38 

102,618 

106,423 
902,380 

301,394 


74,979    136,321 


644,185 1,070,471 


25,940 


43,525 


670,1251,113,996 


90fiQO 


$S|600l 


173,600 


N.  B.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Sodely  has  expended 
£.  1 740,  for  the  distribution  by  Societies,  and  confidentiai 
agents  in  various  parts  of  die  continent,  Bibles  and  Testa* 
ments,  in  the  French,  German,  Swedish,  and  Danish  lan- 
guages, the  exact  number  of  which  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

It  has  encouraged  by  pecuniary  aid,  or  by  its  example, 
the  establishment  of  the  following  Bible  Societies  in  Foreign 
parts,  and  by  donations,  has  aided  them  in  printing  editions 
of  the  Scriptures  in  various  luiguages  and  dialects* 
NO.  XL  Pam.  VOL*  VL  S 
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Continent  ov  Europb. 

Bibles.    Test. 
}•  Crerman  BiUe  Society*   instituted  at  Nurenberg, 

1804^  since  removed  to  Basle—** 

1.  German  Bibles  (on  standing  types)  and  Testa* 

V.  ments    .--•--' 12000    5000 

2.  German  Bibles  on  smaller  types       -    .    .    -    10000    — 
S.  French  Bibles  and  Testaments    -    -    -    -    .      SOOO    4000 

4.  Romanese  Testaments,  2000  in  each  dialect   -      4000 

5.  Italian  Testaments ,    •    •      .*-—    3000 

II.  Bible  Society  in  Berlin,  institated  1805 

!•  Boheihian  Bible,  two  editions 8000    «-— 

2.  fdaA  Bibles  and  Testaments 8000    4000 

III.  Bible  Society  at  Stockholm,  instituted  1809-^ 

,  Svediah  BiUes  and  Testaments  (on  standing  types)     11000  17600 

IV.  Fmnish  Bible  Society  at  Abo,  instituted  1812— 

Fhniih  Bftles  and  Testaments'  (on  standing  types)       5000    5000 
V#  Hongariaii  Bible  Institution  at  Fresburgh,  formed 
fai  1812-- 

VI.  Bible  Society  at  Koenigsberg,  instituted  1812-. 
Lithuanian  Bibles  .-...«. ^      SOOO    *~^ 

VIL  Bibk  Society  at  Zurich,  instituted  1812. 
VUL  Wiita&beig  Bible  Institution,  formed  dt  Stut- 
gard  1812-— 
German  fifties  and  Testattietkts  -    •    -    -    -    *    10000    2000 
IX.  Kble  Institution  at  Halle,  formed  in  1812. 
JjL  Gottenboig  Bible  Society,  instituted  1813. 
XI.  Wesieras  Bible  Society,  instituted  1818. 
XIL  Island  of  GotUand  Bible  Society,  institntedieiS. 

XIII.  St.  Petersbnrg  Bible  Society,  instituted  1819, 
mth  its  Anxiliaries ;  viz. 

XIV.  Moicow  Bible  Society 

XV.  Mittan  Bible  Soai^ty 
XVL  Riiga  Bible  Sociecy 
XVIL  Dorpat  Bible Jbciety 
XVIII.  Herd  Bible  Society 

Carried  forward    •   -    70000     44600 
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BikUi.   .  Ted. 
Brou^t  forwardt    -    «    70000    44600 

XPL  Jaroslaff  BiU«  Society 
These  have  undertaken  Che  printing  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  ten  following  languages  and  dia- 
lectt 

1.  Calmuc ;  the  New  Testament,  in  which  lan« 
guage  the  Scriptures  were  never  printed  before    «— »«      1000 

&  Armenian  New  Testament        •       •  •    — -«     5000 

3.  Finnish  Bibles  and  Testaments  for  the  use  of 
the  Finnish  Inhabitants  in  the  Government  of 
St.  Petersburg  -         .  -  .  •    5000      fiooo 

4w  German  Bible  with  standing  types       •         •    MOO 

5.  Polish  New  Testament  -  •  •  *— ^  5000 
&  French  Bible  ...  5000  1000 
7.  Sclavonian  Bible,  for  the  use  of  the  Nattve 

Russians  -  -  -        •    5000      5000 

6.  Dorpatian  Esthonian  New  Testament  •  -««-»  5000 
9.  Reralien  Esthonian  New  Testament  *>    — »^      5000 

IQf  Lettonian,  or  Lettish  New  Testament  -»  ^•^imm,    IOOO6 

XX.  Chur»  in  Switzerland,  Bible  Institution,  formed  in  1813 

XXI.  SchaiFhausen^  do,  Bible  Instimtion,  formed  in  1819  -   . 

XXII.  St.  Gall,  do.  Bible  Institution,  formed  in  181S 

XXIII.  Amsterdam,  English  Bible  Society,  instituted  Blarch  SS,  ISr4 
XXIV. ,  Netherlands  Bible  Society^  inscitBeBd  June  49^ 

1813 

XXV.  Rotterdam,  Bible  Society,  ansiitiiled  July  4^  1114 

XXVI.  Copenhagen,  Bible  Society,  instatulcdin  1814 

XXVII.  Elberfeld,  do.  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg,  tnstitaled  Julf 
13,1814 

XXVIII.  Hanover,  do.  instituted  August,  1814  ^ 
Total,  ezclusiTe  of  those  of  whidi  infimaatiDn  re- 
specting the  quantities  printing  has  not  yet  been  ■■■■  >■         t  ■  ■ 
received                -               -             .  •             .  9(V000    9$jBti» 

N.B.  Forty  thousand  German  Testaments  bore  been  printed  by 
the  Catholic  Bible  Society  in  Ratisbon,  without  the  aid  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

ASIA. 

I.  Calcutta  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1811 

IL  Colombo  (in  the  Island  of  Ceylon)  Btbk  Society,  instituted  in  1813 
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IIL"  Bombay  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1813 


%    V     . 


AFRICA. 

I.  Mauritius  and  Bour^xini  Isles  of,  inttituted  in  181S 

II.  St.  Hekna^  Island  of,  insdtuted  in  181i 

.   .  AMERICA., 

i«  Bible  Societies  have  been  established  in  the  United  States,  inclu* 
ding  ths^t  in  Louisiana  several  of  which  have  received  pecuniary  aid 
from  the  British  and  Fpreign  Bible  Society. 
XLI.  Quebec  Bible  So^iety^  instituted  in  1812. 
^U^n.  Nova  Scotia  Bible  Society,  esublisbed  in  ISIS^  wit^  ^anch  a^ 

Liverppol  for  Queen's  County 
JtJ^XII,  Truro  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1810 
^LIV.  Pictou  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1813 

WEST  INDIES. 

L  Jamaica  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  of  the  Pieople  of  Colour,  instituted 
in  1812 

^    There  areiOQ  Auxiliari^  and  Branch  Socieiies  tifithin  the  BriHsh 

dominions. 

Such  have  been  the  astonishing  exertion^  of  the  Society, 
and  such  the  important  results  which  they  have  produced^ 
jUs  resourcQ^  are  the  free-will  offerings  of  British  liberality. 
The  facts  stated  in  the  early  representation  made  upon  the 
subject,  arrested  the  feelings  of  all  classes  of  Christians,  and 
has  led  them  to  exhibit  one  of  the  finest  and  most  substantial 
lllustradons  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  of  that  di- 
vine precept,  ^  fir^e^  ye  have  received,  freely  giv^'  With 
that  enthusiasm  in  every^  c^useof  honor  and  liberality,  which 
have  long  characterized  the  nation^  societies  of  various  de- 
'scripdons  were  formed  to  provide  the  requisite  means. 
Borne  of  them  indeed,  are,  by  the  ardcles  of  their  consti- 
tution, altogether  independent,  and  may  appropriate  their 
funds,  wherever  they  think  it  will  conduce,  most  effectually^ 
to  advance  the  object  proposed.  But  to  the  Parent  Ins^tu- 
tion,  they  all  look  with  feeli&ga  of  respect  and  confidence^ 
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ffiii  i^xoit  with  cheerfulness  aQ4  liberality.  Their  number 
we  do  npt  pretend  to  mention  in  detail.  But  we  h^ve  the 
most  respectable  authority  for  saying,  that  in  May  4,  I8I49 
diey  aifiounted  at  least  to  196,  viz.  136  in  I^ngland ;  16  in 
Wales;  S6  in  Scotland ;  4 in  Ireland;  1  inthelsleofMan, 
1  in  Guernsey,  and  1  in  Jersey.  The  minor  Societies  affi^ 
liated  tp  these,  and  commonly  called  branches  pr  j^ssQp^ 
tions,  it  is  in^possible  to  ascertain  correctly. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  were,  from  an  early  period 
of  thdr  history,  accustoif^ed  to  raise  money  for  the  genera} 
purposes  of  their  system,  by  exacting  from  each  congrega- 
tion, at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  week,  for  every  member 
)>elQnging  to  it ;  the  rich  making  ,up  for  the  deficiencies  6f 
(he  poor.  The  spheme  w?is  happily  contrived  for  securing 
fL  revenue  from  a  quarter,  which  would  otherwise  have  beea 
very  unproductive ;  and  accordingly  the  pence  of  the  poor 
are  generally  believed  to  add  to  their  funds,  much  more  than 
the  shillings  and  poupds  of  the  rich.  Froni  its  policy  the 
principle  must  recommend  itslslf  tp  ^11  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  improvident  habits  of  the  mass  of  the  populaticmj 
and  it  was,  therefore,  very  naturally^  suggested  to  tjiose  who 
were  directing  thdr  thoughts  to  the  best  means  of  support- 
ing and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Hence,  the  penny  a  week  Kble  Societies 
took  their  rise.  The  constitution  of  these,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  conducted,  and  the  exertions  they  have  made, 
are  so  generally  kno^n,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  make 
them  here  the  topic  of  particular  illustration. 

Digest  of  the  Views  dftlie  Society^  qnd  Notice  of  its  Chief 

Patrons. 

.    The  views  of  the  Society  were  made  Imown  tq  the  Pub« 
lie  by  the  following  Advertisement ; 
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BRmSH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

A  Scxiety  having  been  formed  with  the  above  designa* 
lion^  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to  submit  to  the  PiU>lic 
a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  which  exist  for  such  a  So* 
detyt  of  the  specific  object  which  it  embracjes,  and  of  the 
principle^  by  which  its  operations  will  be  directed^  • 

The  reasons^  which  call  for  such  an  institution^  chiefly 
tefpr  to  the  prevalence  of  Ignorance,  Superstition  and  Ido- 
latry,  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world ;  the  limited  na* 
ture  of  the  respectable  Societies  now  in  existence ;  and  their 
acknowledged  insufficiency  to  supply  the  demand  for  Bibles 
in  the  United  Kingdoms  and  Foreign  Countries ;  and  the 
recent  attempts  which  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  Infi« 
detity  to  discredit  the  evidence,  vilify  the  character,  and  de- 
stroy the  influence  of  Christianity^ 

The  exclusive  object  of  this  Society  is,  to  diflfuse  the 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  circulating  them  in 
the  different  languages  spoken  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  and  also,  according  to  the  extent  of  its  funds, 
l)y  promotmg  the  printing  of  them  in  foreign  languages, 
and  the  distribution  of  them  in  foreign  countries. 

The  principles^  upon  which  this  undertaking  will  be  coo- 
ducted,  are  as  comprehensive  as  the  nature  of  the  object 
mggests  that  they  should  be.  In  the  execution  of  the  plan^ 
it  is  proposed  to  embrace  the  common  support  of  Christians 
at  large  ;  and  to  invite  the  concurrence  of  persons  of  every 
description,  who  profess  to  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the 
proper  Standard  of  Faith. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  in  soliciting  the  countenance 
of  the  Public,  that  in  consequence  of  the  enlarged  means  of 
instruction  which  the  lower  classes  in  this  country  have 
enjoyed  of  late  years,  a  desire  of  perusing  the  Scriptures 
has  considerably  increased  among  them }  and  also  that  in 
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Walesr^lreland,  SwitSBerland,  Germany,  Denmark,  and 
other  parts  of  the  worlds  Bibles  are  greatly  ^vanted,  and 
in  some,  are  sought  for  with  an  eagerness,  which,  but  for 
authentic  assurances  to  that  effect,  would  scarcely  be  cre- 
dited. 

The  Committee,  in  the  instructions  giren  them  at  the 
first  general  meeting,  were  charged  with  procuitng  for  the 
Sodety,  suitable  patronage,  both  Foreign  and  Britislu  Ac* 
cordingly,  at  the  meeting,  held  1st  May,  1805,  or  first  an- 
nual meeting,  we  find  the  following  honorable  and  highly 
iSstinguished  characters  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Sodety, 
viz* 

Prnidentf 
The  Right  Honorable  John  Lord  Teignmooth* 

Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Londonp 
Right  Rev*  Lord  Bisfac^  of  Durham* 
Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Sl  David'$, 
Sir  WiUtam  Pepperell,  Bart. 
Vice^Admiral  Gambier. 
WiUiim  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.  P. 

The  Office-bearers  of  the  present  year  are, 

PRESIDENT. 
RIGHT  HON.  LORD  TEIGNMOUTH, 

riCE-PBESIDENTS. 

The  Most  Rev.  The  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham 
Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury- 
Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Davids 
Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol 
Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
Right  Rev,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clojne 
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kight  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Cloghdr 

Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  df  Kildar^ 

Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath 

Right  Rer.  Lord  Bishop  of  Derrj 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminstcf 

Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Rotnnty 

Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Moira,  Governor  General  af  India 

Right  Hon.  Admiral  Lord  Gambier 
\      Right  Hon,  Lord  Headly 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  Bart.  M.P.  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay 

Right  Hon.  Iticholas  Vansittart,  M.^.  Chancellor  of  His  Ma* 
jesty's  Exchequer 

Sir  William  PeppereU,  Bart. 

Sir  Thomas  Bernard*  Bart. 

Charles  Grants  Esq.  M.  P. 

Waiiam  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M*  P. 

Thomas  Babington»  Esq.  M.P. 

In  the  lists  of  subscribers  and  benefactors  annexed  to  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Sodety»  not  to  mention  those  of  nu- 
merous tributary  associations,  we  find  the  names  of  persons 
distinguished  for  talent  and  virtue,  for  rank  and  influence, 
of  which  we  cannot  attempt  the  detail. 

With  this  statement  of  its  office-bearers^  subscribers,  and 
benefactors,  we  would  not  have  detained  our  readers,  had  it 
not  been  to  furnish  to  those,  who  either  have  not  opportu- 
nity, or  wilt  not  take  the  trouble,  to  examine  the  annual 
reports,  that  it  possesses  a  respectability  of  the  highest  order 
'—a  respectability,  to  which  no  other  Society  in  his  Majes- 
ty's dominions  can  lay  claim.  In  other  institutions  indeed, 
we  have  the  names  of  men,  distinguished  for  rank,  learning 
and  piety,  but  in  none,  to  the  extent  we  have  in  this ;  and 
all,  harmoniously  and  zealously,  co-operating  in  a  work  of 
pure  disinterested  benevolence. 

KND  0>  KO.  XI.  '  • 


AN   ESSAY 


ON  THB 


COMMUTATION  OP  TITHES: 


TO  WniCH  ^AS  AJM0O8BB 


THE   BEDFORDEAN  GOLD   MEDAL. 


8TTHV 


BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETY, 

TOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES,  AND  COMMERCE. 

AT  TB8I»  AMMUAI.  MKSTIMO,  OBCBMBER  I3th,  1814. 


BY 

JOHN  BENETT,  ESQ. 

OF  ^YT  HOUSE,  WILTS. 


1814. 


AN  ESSAV 


ON  THE 


COMMUTATION    OF    TITHES 


JL  hb  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  for  the  Encour-i 
agement  of  Agriculture,  &c.,  having  offered  its  most 
honorable  reward  for  the  best  Treatise  on  a  Commutation 
for  Tithe,  I  hereby  send  it,  the  result  of  long  reflection  on 
that  subject,  though  it  has  been  yery  hastily  written  down. 
I  have  not  been  urged  hereto  so  much  by  a  desire  to  obtain 
that  reward,  as  by  a  wish  to  promote  the  Societ/s  most 
laudable  endeavours ;  feeling  as  I  do,  in  common  with  it, 
that  a  commutation  of  tithe  for  some  unobjectionable  pro- 
perty would  produce  the  greatest  pofi^ble  benefit  to  the 
agricultural  interest  of  this  country ;  and  would,  at  the 
same  time,  strengthen  the  interests  of  its  Church. 

The  late  Mr.  Pitt  had  it  certainly  in  his  contemplatbn  to 
eflfect  a  commutation  of  tithe ;  his  successors  have  been  so 
much  occupied  with  war  measures,  that  all  great  national 
improvements  and  ameliorations  have  naturally  been  ob* 
ctructed  thereby. 


^rhe  long-wished-for  time  of  peace  is  arrived,  an4  has 
brought  with  it  the  expected  good  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  excepting  to  the  agriculturist ;  to  him  it  has 
brought  evil. 

The  agriculture  of  this  country  is  now  on  the  decline ;  the 
present,  therefore,  is  the  time  to  remove  one  of  the 
greatest  checks  to  agricultural  industry  and  improvement, 
which  probably  ever  did  exist  in  this  or  any  other  country^ 
by  a  commutation  of  tithe* 

In  treating  of  tithe,  I  desire  it  to  be  understood,  that  I 
do  not,  by  any  means,  wish  to  invade  the  property  of  the 
church,  or  to  doubt  the  perfect  right  and  title  which  the 
clergy  have  to  their  portion  of  that  property,  as  long  as 
they  perform  the  duties  of  the  church.  I  speak  of  tithe 
as  a  property,  (not  considering  in  whose  possession  it  is,) 
which  in  its  nature  is.  so  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the 
whole  state,  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  eventually  I  believe 
must  be,  commpted  for  some  other  of  equal  value  to  the 
owners,  but  which  will  not  produce  the  same  evil  conse* 
quences  to  the  public. 

The  oppressive  action  of  the  tithe  system  has  not  yet 
been  generally  and  perfectly  imderstood.  When' tithe  was 
first  established,  (and  its  advocates  speak  of  it  as  of  very 
great  antiquity,)  probably  it  was  not  worth  more  than  one 
t^nth  of  the  net  produce  of  the  land.  The  earth,  we  must 
suppose,  in  those  days  produced  its  fruits  almost  spoh* 
taneously,  or  with  very  little  xulture ;  but  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  expense  of  cultivation  has  increased,  so 
has  .the  value  of  tithe  increased  beyond  the  tenth ;  for  the 
tithe^wner  takes  one  tenth  of  the  gross  produce,  without 
paying  any  part  of  the  expanse  of  cultivation.  For  this 
reasou  the  proportional  value  of  tithe  to  rent,  in  this  coun- 
try, has  rapidly  increased  during  the  late  war,  or 
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these  twenty  years  past.  The  expense  (^cultivation  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  taxes,  and  various  other  causes ;  the 
increase  of  the  expense  of  cultivation  must  dther  wk  the 
rehts,  or  raise  the  price  of  com,  for  the  farmer  must  have  his 
£ur  profit*    Now,  if  the  rent  should  be  sunk  to  repay  this 
fanner's  increased  expense  of  cultivation,  the  tythe  will  not 
be  sunk  thereby,  for  it  is  taken  from  the  gross  produce ; 
consequently,  the  rent  and  tithe  will  come  nearer  in  value 
to  each  other.    The  same  will  be  the  case^  if  the  com 
should  be  risen  in  price  to  repay  the  increased  expense  of 
culdvation,  for  the  rent  will  not  be  risen  thereby,  though 
the  tithe  will.    The  consequence  must  always  be,  that  all 
taxes  or  other  expenses  which  may  fiaJl  on  the  farmer,  and 
which  must  tend  either  to  depress,  or  to  prevent  the  rents 
from  rising,  (though  the  price  of  com  should  rise,)  will 
also  tend  to  incr^se  the  value  of  the  tithe ;  and  though  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  our  population,  and  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  att^ided  the  importation  of  provisions,  the 
rents  have  of  late  years  risen  very  considerably,  yet  the 
value  of  the  tithe  has  risen  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 
The  case  must  be  the  same  with  respect  to  all  money  ex- 
pended in  the  improvement  of  land.     I  will  suppose  a  far« 
mer  should  expend  five  pounds  per  acre  in  lime,  or  any 
other  artificial  manure ;  the  rent  cannot  therefore  be  raised ; 
but  the  tithe  must  be  worth,  at  the  least,  twelve  shillings 
more ;  as  six  pounds  worth  more  of  corn  must  be  grown 
in  consequence  of  that  manure,  for  the  purpose  of  repay* 
ing  to  the  farmer  the  original  five  pounds  expended,  the 
tithe  amounting  to  twelve  shillings,  and  interest  of  the 
money  five  shillings,  leaving  to  the  farmer  the  profit  of 
three  shillings  per  acre  for  his  exertions.    The  case  is  still 
stronger  with  respect  to   the  cultivation  of  wato  land, 
and  almost  amounts  to  a  prohibition* 
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I  ^  now  consider  tithe  as  it  affects  the  Church  alone^ 
aad  the  established  religion  of  the  country.  It  is  an  essen* 
tial  point  for  the  support  of  religion,  that  the  people  should 
love  and  respect  its  ministers  ;  that  they  should  look  up  fo 
them  in  all  times  of  dif&culty,  as  thdr  advisers,  their  fa-i^ 
thers,  and  friends.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  cler* 
gyman's  power  of  doing  good  would  be  infinite ;  and  thftt 
is  the  species  of  power  which  he  ought  at  all  times,  and 
probably  often  does,  seek  aften  But  he  looks  for  it  in  vain : 
&r  the  tithe  system  casts  a  bone  of  contention  between 
the  minister  and  his  parishioner  which^  in  many  cases, 
not  only  destroys  all  the  respect  which  they  ought  to  feel 
&r  their  pastor,  but  also  establishes  in  them  a  most  inve- 
terate hatred  towards  him.  This  unfortunate  enmity  often 
originates  on  a  clergyman^s  taking  possession  of  his  living. 
His  first  step  is  generally,  and  naturally,  to  bring  a  sur* 
veyor  into  his  parish ;  who  must,  if  possible,  raise  the 
amount  of  the  tythes,  without  considering  how  and  when 
they  were  last  valued.  This  frequently  creates  a  suspicion 
amongst  his  parishioners,  that  he  attends  more  to  his  indi* 
vidual  interest,  than  to  the  duties  of  his  church :  the  pa* 
rishioners,  who  are  acquainted  and  connected  with  each 
other,  often  unite  in  their  opposition  to  the  increased  de* 
mand:  an  inveterate  enmity  immediately  succeeds;  the 
clergyman  throws  the  blame  on  the  illiberality  of  the  far- 
mers, and  they  in  return  blame  their  pastor.  The  whole 
blame  ought  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  tythe  system, 
which  gives  one  man  a  power  over,  and  an  interference  in, 
the  property  of  many  ;  and  it  is  that  species  of  power  and 
interference,  which  must  produce  ill-will  and  enmity  to* 
wards  the  person  possessing  it,  as  long  as  human  minds, 
hearts,  and  feelings,  continue  to  be  formed  as  they  have 
hitherto  been. 
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'  Oaq.  great  cause  for  disagreefiidnt  in  tbe  valuation  cf  lithe 
arisen  from  the  nature  of  the  system  also,  which  is,  that 
each  party  concerned  values  it  at  what  it  is  worth  to  the 
other ;  and  the  diflference  in  value  to  the  owner,  and  rentn, 
is  very  great.  The  ill  consequences  to  religion  of  these 
enmities  must  be  evident ;  and  I  believe  that  more  dissen-* 
ters  from  the  Established  Church  have  been  produted  by 
this  cause,  than  by  any  other ;  that  the  defecdbn  from  that 
church  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  or 
want  of  zeal  in  its  ministers,  but  to  the  tithe  system  alone ; 
a  system  so  ruinous  in  its  consequences,  and  so  truly  calcu- 
lated to  produce  dissention  between  the  minister  and  his 
flock,  that  I  can  only  attribute  the  length  of  its  existence, 
to  the  excellence  of  the  church  to  which  it  is  attached,  and 
to  the  general  respectability  of  its  ministers.  This  is  the 
nature  of  that  system  founded  on  ancient  and  shrewd  policy. 
How  long  it  may  exist,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  I  am  convinced,-— That  it  u'ill  be  the 
best  policy  of  tithe-owners  to  take  a  full  and  fair  equivalent 
for  the  enormous  property  which  they  now  possess ;  and 
particularly  at  this  time,  when  the  country  at  large  is  pro* 
bably  willing  to  give  that  equivalent. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  nature  of  that  equivalent ; 
land^  and  corn  rent,  are  the  only  two  likely  to  be  approved 
of.  I  think  the  com  rent  strongly  objectionable^  on  the 
ground  which  I  have  before  stated ;  namely,  that  the  com 
rent  must  rise  with  the  price  of  corn,  though  the  rent  of 
the  land  may  be  kept  down  or  depressed  by  the  weight  of 
ts^es,  or  expense  of  cultivation. 

Therefore  by  establishing  corn-rents  we  should  do  harm, 
.by  preventing  the  adoption  of  the  superior  plan., 

With  respect  to  the  tithe^in  the  possession  of  lay  improi' 
priators,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  compel  them,  by 
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the  intended'  Act  o?  F&rKaihent^  (when  required  so  to  do 
by  a  majority  of  the  laod^owners,  as  would  be  expressed  m 
that  Act,)  to  sell  or  exchange  them  foreland  of  equal  value 
within  a  certain  distance ;  the  value  to  be  ascertained  by 
Commissioners  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  general  sy^ 
tern  to  be  adopted  in'  valuing  bemg  first  pointed  out  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament :  which  Act  should  also  empower  tntt'^ 
tees  for  settled  estates  to  give  consent  thereto. 

Land  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  fair  equivalent  which 
can  be  given  to  the  Church. 

The  objecdons  which  have  been  made  to  land,  I  believe,, 
are, — 1st,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  in  convenient  dtua« 
lions;  2dly,  the  expense  which  may  be  occasioned  by 
draining  and  new  cultivation,  which  ought  not  to  fall  ott 
one  life-holder ;  and,  ddly,  the  power  it  would  give  to  » 
Ufe^holder  to  injure  his  successor  by'^diausting  the  land  by 
baa  cultivadon. 

The  whole  of  these  objections  might  be  shortly  and 
easily  answered,-  by  asking  the  question, — ^if  these  incont 
veniencies  are  experienced  on  the  glebe^lands  now  held  by 
■clergymen  for  life  ?  But  I  will  point  out  modes  of  obti* 
ating  them. 

«With  respect  to  the  procuring  land  in  convenient  situa- 
uons,  I  should  say,  that  any  situation  would  be  convenient 
within  the  county  or  diocese ;  for  a  clergyman  would  ba 
in  the  situation  of  any  other  land-owner,  and  his  residence 
on  his  estate  would  not  be  more  necessary. 

I  would  permit  clergymen  to  grant  leases  for  a  ternv 
not  exceeding  ten  years,  at  the  best  rack-rent  which  could 
be  obtained  at  the  time,  and  which  leases  should  be  binding 
•on  their  successors.  No  new  leases  should  be  granted,  till 
the  old  ones  had  expired.  I  would  have  five  per  cent,  on 
die  profits  of  chureh  lands  annually  vested  in  the  hands  of 
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trustees,  to  be  named  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese^  and 
the  patron  of  the  living,  to  answw  or  pay,  at  the  death  of 
an  mcumbent,  for  any  injury  which  the  estate  may  have 
sustained  by  imprcqper  treatment.  The  damages  should  be 
assessed  by  valuers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  patron  and 
executors  of  the  late  incumbent ;  and  the  balance,  if  any, 
should  be  paid  to  the  executors  of  the  late  incumbent  for 
the  uses  of  his  will.  The  money,  to  the  amount  of  assessed 
damages,  should  be  paid  to  and  expended  on  the  estate  by 
the  new  incumbent ;  who  should  be  answerable  for  having 
so  done,  to  die  patron  and  bishop.  And  in  case  an  ini* 
oimbent  dhall  have  made  any  great  and  expensive  im^ 
porovuients  on  die  estate,  eith^  by  draining,  by  culdvating 
waste  land,  or  odierwise,  and  should  not  have  -lived  loi^ 
enough  to  have  been  remunerated  for  the  same,  those 
expenses  should  be  valued  in  like  manner ;  and  a  certain 
portion  of  them,  so  fixed  by  the  valuers,  should  be  repaid 
by  the  new  incumbent  to  the  executors  of  the  deceased  in- 
cumbent. 

With  respect  to  the  livmgs  hdd  by  Colleges,  I  would 
allow  each  college  to  sell  the  tithes  of  all  its  livings,  ac» 
cording  to  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  to  purcha^  estates  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the 
whole ;  which  estates  should  be  managed  by  a  committee 
composed  of  fellows  of  the  college,  and  of  the  incumbents 
of  its  livings.  The  committee,  or  stewards  i4>pointed  by 
it,  should  manage  and  let  the  estates,  receive  the  rents,  and 
pay  them  over  to  the  different  incumbents,  according  to 
the  proportions  which  may  be  their  due.  These  estates 
might  be  ^tuate  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  would 
facilitate  the  purchases.  I  would  permit  colleges,  and  all 
patrons  of  livings,  to  sell,  and  purchase,  and  attach  con* 
venient  glebe  lands  to  their  livings,  whenever  it  may  be  m 
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diior  poorer  so  to  do;  and  I  would  fiicilitate  the  exchange 
of  all  church  lands  as  much  as  possible ;  only,  that  nothing 
diould  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  who  should  appoint  a  commissioner  to  valuer  and 
to  whom  it  should  be  proved  that  no  injury  would  be  dooif 
to  the  church  property  thereby. 

This  exchange  of  dthes  for  land  should  only  be  made 
compulsatory  on  the  tithe^owners,  and  patrons  and  incum* 
bents  of  livings  \  who  should  at  all  times  be  compellable  to 
make  the  exchange,  whenever  called  on  so  to  do  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  land,  or  a  certain  portion  of  them,  who 
phall  conform  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  tender  them  land 
of  equal  value  with  the  dthes  to  be  exchanged,  when  valued 
according  to  the  directions  of  that  Act ;  and  which  land  shall 
be  within  a  given  distance  of  the  church,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Act*  By  these  means  the  commutation  would  go  <» 
slowly  and  regularly,  and  would  not  have  the  effect  of  sud* 
denly  raising  the  price  of  land.  As  some  persons  who  had 
no  waste  land  to  cultivate,  some  who  had  no  money,  and 
others  who  may  not  immediately  perceive  the  advantages 
which  would  arise  from  the  commutation,  would  not  in« 
stantly  exert  themselves  to  commute  their  tithes ;  but  they 
would  gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  be  commuted, 
and  cease  to  exist  as  a  grievance.  The  benefits  which  would 
result  from  the  measure  would  be  gradually  felt,  thereby 
producing  less  sensation,  and  greater  benefit  to  the  country^ 
than  I  think  could  be  attained  by  any  other  mode. 

No  incumbent  of  a  living  should  be  oompellable  to  ex- 
change any  part  of  his  tithes  for  land,  unless  an  offier  should 
be  made  to  him  for  the  whole :  and  the  land  so  offered 
to  him  should  be  situated  all  together,  unless  any  part  of 
it  should  be  in  his  own  parish,  which  might  be  added  to 
his  honus  glebe. 
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Whenever*  a  majority  of  the  land-owners,  possessing  two- 
thirds  of  the  property  in  any  parish,  should  wish  to  com- 
mute the  tithes,  and  the  remaining  third  should  refuse  to 
give  rfieir  consent;  the  two-thirds  wishing  to  commute 
should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  land,  ai^d  commute  the  whole 
tithe  of  the  parish,  whereby  they  might  become  possessed 
of  the  tithes  of  the  other  third  of  the  land-owners  so  re- 
fusing to  commute,  and  might  either  keep  or  sell  them  to 
the  public  as  they  might  think  proper.  But  the  proprietors 
of  those  tithes  should  at  all  times  be  compellable  to  sell 
them  to  the  land-owners,  when  called  on  so  to  do ;  and 
the  price  should  be  offered  for  them  according  to  the  mode 
of  valuation  directed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  mode  of  valuation  I  wish  to  point  out  is, — that  in 
the  case  of  lay  tithe,  one  valuer  should  be  appointed  by  the 
owner  of  the  tithe,  another  by  the  owners  of  the  land ; 
these  two  should  elect  a  third,  as  is  usual  in  most  other 
valuations.  For  church  tithe,  one  valuer  should  be  ap* 
pointed  by  the  incumbent  c^  the  living,  and  be  approved 
of  by  the  patron  of  the  living,  and  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese;  the  other  by  the  landowners.  These  two 
should  elect  a  third.  They  should  be  directed  to  value  all 
tithes  at  their  present  annual  value,  including  moduses,  and 
all  other  money  payments  to  the  incumbent  of  the  living ; 
^but  they  should  not  interfere  with  any  law-6uit,  which  may 
be  pending  concerning  any  modus  or  other  matter ;  and 
they  should  value  the  estate  to  be  exchanged  according  to 
the  same  mode.  My  object  is,  that  the  valuers  should  not 
value  the  probabfiity  of  improvements  on  either  side,  which 
might  be  made  on  the  lands,  particularly  on  those  to  be 
exonerated  from  tithe :  for  if  those  lands  were  not  to  be  so 
exonerated,  such  improvements  would  not  be  made :  and 
it  IS  unfair  to  make  money  titheable,  ^when  ve5ted  in  the 
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cultivation  of  waste  land,  which  was  not  titheable  when  iii 
the  public  funds,  or  on  mortgage ;  and,  in  fact,  could  not 
be  made  titheable  by  any  other  means. 

Some  of  the  great  and  good  effects  which  I  imagine 
would  arise  from  a  commutation  of  tithe  for  land  are, 

]8t.  That  the  cultivation  of  the  waste  land  which  would 
in  consequence  take  place,  would  produce  so  much  work 
fdr  the  laboring  poor,  and  would  create  such  a  competi« 
tion  for  their  labor,  that  their  wages  would  be  raised  by 
natural  means  to  such  a  pitch  as  would  once  more  enable 
them  to  live  without  parochial  assistance ;  which  might  again 
restore  that  independence  of  mind  and  character  which  has 
so  long  been  absent  from  them,  and  which  alone  can  pro- 
duce emulation  and  exertion.  And  I  most  sincerely  hopej^ 
that  if  ever  that  independence  should  again  be  restored,  it 
may  be  preserved  and  fostered  by  education  and  encour- 
agement* 

2dly.  That  the  additional  farm  produce  which  would  be 
obtained  by  the  new  and  improved  cultivation  of  our  land, 
would  give  support  even  to  an  increased  population  ;  and 
with  the  due  attention  of  the  Legislature  of  oxur  country  to 
its  agricultural  interests,  this  might  once  more  become  an 
eicporting  instead  of  an  importing  nation:  whereby  the 
alarms  of  scarcity  would  not  again  be  heard  of;  and  the 
immense  suMs  in  cash  which  have  been  annually  sent  out 
of  the  country  for  com,  thereby  encouraging  the  cultlva* 
tion  of  foreign  soils,  would  be  kept  at  home,  and  go  into 
the  pockets  of  our  own  laborers  and  mechanics.  Added 
to  whicb,  foreign  cash  would  be  brought  home  by  our 
exportations,  and  expended  on  our  own  land. 

Sdly.  And  the  last  good  effect  of  the  commutation  which 
I  -shall  here  name,  and  which  is  not  the  least  in  my  estima* 
tion  J  it  would  remove  that  interference  in  property,  which 
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has  caused  more  law-suits,  more  iltwdl  amongst  men,  and 
more  defection  from  the  Church  to  which  it  is  attached, 
than  any  other  human  institution  could  posdbly  have 
effected. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  ideas  have  been  hastily 
written  down;  but  the  writer  hopes  that  they  may  be 
thought  worthy  of  the  inspection  and  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety to  which  they  are  addressed :  and  has  the  honol*  to 
remain  their  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  BENEm 

OctQhtr^9f  1814. 
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Rev.  SiR> 

In  your  answer  to  the  Rev.  Peter  Gandolphyv 
tlie  Roman*catholic  Clergyman,  you  have  imputed  certain  send- 
ments  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  which  they,  most  assuredly,  do  not 
hold.  I  had  hoped  that  some  one,  more  able,  would  have  stepped 
Ibrward  for  Uie  purpose  of  disavowing  those  principles  \  but,  as 
nearly  two  months  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  your  Let- 
ter, and  no  answer  having  appeared,  I  think  they  ought  no  longer 
to  be  passed  over  without  animadversion,  lest  our  silenee  should  be 
considered  as  an  admission  of  their  truth. 

I  shall  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  opinion  you  entertain, 
Aat  the  Dissenters  are  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  the  present 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment  of  this  country,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  their  own  peculiar  fiurms,  and  consequently  to  possess  the 
honours  and  emcduments  which  you  now  enjoy. 

This  position  I  think  fairly  and  legitimately  deduced  from  the 
following  language,  interspersed  in  different  parts  of  your 
Postscript.  You  say,  (pp.  21,  22)  <<  But  all  men,  without  ex« 
ception,  who  differ  from  the  Established  religion^  must  in  thefar 
heattsbe  desirous  of  new-modelling  diat  religion  according  to  thar 
ownopinions.**,*..,...**^  In  this  respect  there  is  no  practical  differ* 
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ence  between  Dissentients  of  oqe  kind  and  Dissentients  of  anodier ; 
an  Anti-episcopalian  Protestant  most  be  adverse  to  our  Episcopal 
Establishment,  as  well  as  those  who  are  attached  to  the  religion  of 
Rome ;  and  it  is  a  fatal  nustake  to  suppose,  that,  because  a  Pro* 
testant  Dissenter  has  not  a  foreigner  for  the  head  of  his  cwn  chuith, 
he  has  therefore  no  temptation  to  overturn  the  EstalUshed  Church," 
Again,  (p.  SS.)  you  speak  of  «  the  desire,  which  all  Dissentients 
possess,  of  making  their  own  the  established  religion.*'  Also,  (p*  24*) 
<^  But  when  the  making  and  the  administering  of  the  laws  in  this 
country  shall  be  equally  extended  to  aU  religious  parties,  it  is  easy 
to  foresee,  that  the  honours  and  emoluments,  which  are  now  ex« 
clusively  enjoyed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  but 
which  all  parties  are  equally  demaus  of  obtaining,  would  then  be 
demanded  by  all  parties.** 

Here,  Sir,  in  order  to  come  to  your  conclusion,  you  appear,  in 
the  operation  of  your  mind,  to  confound  various  parties  very  die* 
tinct  from  each  other — the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the  present 
age^  with  the  Presbyterians  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth : 
because  Ihof  sought  for  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism,  Dis- 
senters are  now  aiming  at  the  same  thing :  or,  because  the  Inde- 
pendents, under  Cromwell,  by  violent  measures  overturned 
Episcopacy  and  the  Establishment,  Dissenters  entertain  similar 
views,  and  are  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  These,  however,  we 
endrely  andfuUy  disclaim ;  and  I  shall  appeal  to  our  Prineifles% 
and  to  the  ComUhdioii  of  our  Societies^  for  a  refutation  of  diem. 

1.  It  is  very  evident  that  you,  in  Common  with  many  odier 
Chnscfamen,  do  not  understand  our  principles  as  Protestant  Dis* 
•enters.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  fact.  Though  we  live  among; 
yoa,  and  surround  you  on  all  sides,  yet,  I  repeat  it,  you  do  not 
appear  to  understand  our  principles.  The  great  body  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  with  few  exeeptbns,  profess  the  same  leading  doctrines^ 
and  regulate  tb^  lives  and  conduct  by  the  same  general  precepti» 
as  defined  by  your  Church,  in  its  Articles  and  Homilies :  sndi 
doctrines,  for  instance,  as,  the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Death  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  Sacrifice  for  Sin,  the  Agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
&c.  Thus,  you  see,  we  are  agreed,  in  the  main,  as  to  the  Tndh 
ti  your  religion :  here  we  have  no  controversy  with  you.  The 
gnmd  difference  between  us  is^  as  to  the  Mode,  the  Forms  and 
NO.  XII.  ram.  VOL.  VI.  U 
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Ccrettooies,  and  to  the  EstaUMmfntf  of  your  reC^on.  W6  oIh- 
ject  to  it,  and  ditaent  from  it»  upon  this  ground ;— -and  not  lo  your^s 
onlyy  but  to  all  religious  establishtnenta.  Cau  it  then  be  iinagiiied« 
liGff^  a  moment,  that  persons,  whose  distinguishing  rel^buetenot  is 
Ae  disavowal  of  all  human  authority  in  religion,  couid  ever  be 
tempted  to  impose  their  religion  on  others  ?  <We  think  that  Chtis* 
tianity  wants  no  such  exterior,  no  such  aid  \  that  it  flourishes  most 
ishen  left  to  itself,  like  <<  a  little  learen,  leavening  the  whole"  mass 
«f  mankind;  \hat  it  is  divine  in  its  original,  and^  having  leceited 
tile  marks  and  impress  of  the  Deity,  it  maintain^  and  diaplaya  its 
own  native  divinity ;  dwt  it  is  a  moral  and  q>iritual  domimon,  not 
m  2auch  affecting  the  outward  condition,  as  influencing  and  ^trans- 
forming  the  hearts  of  all  who  embrace  it.  Our  Lord  and  Master 
said  «  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.**  <<  The  princes  of  this 
worid  exercise  dominion,  but  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you."  His 
immediate  Disciples  *<  could  not  receive  this  saying."  They  were 
very  apt  to  cherish  notions  of  pre-eminence,  and  to  connect  worldly 
honours  and  emoluments  with  his  kmgdom;  and  he  takes  pains  to 
correct  these  mistakes :  indeed,  some  of  his  sharpest  lebukes  afe 
directed  against  this  temper.  Inverting  the  usual  order  and  »hi^'w»m 
ihat  obtained  in  the  world,  he  declares,  that  «  whosoever  will  be 
greatest"  must  become  the  least.  When  his  Discipleu  were  engag* 
cd  in  oiie  of  these  contentions,  he  takes  a  little  child,  attd sets  it  iadic 
midst  of  them  \  and  teUs  them,  that  unless  they  humbk  themselves  as 
that  little  child,  they  could  not  become  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom* 
We  believe  that  genuine,  unmixed  Christianity,  being  mild^ 
lovely,  and  persuasive,  can  effect  nothing  by  violent  meafurts; 
Wt  is  like  the  shining  light,  shining  ntore  and  more  to  the  perfect 
day,  enlightening  the  minds  oi  men,  subduing  thehr  prejudice^ 
jMftemng  the  asperities  of  their  nature,  and  leading  them  to  knvt 
msA  to  consider  each  other  as  brethren. 

H.  2.  If  you,  Sir,  had  understood  the  plan  and  nature  of  onr  reli- 
gio«ts  Societies,  you  would  have  seen  that  their  form  and  model 
precludes  all  such  notions  and  designs  as  you  impute  to  uSy  of 
gaining  the  ascendancy,  and  procuring  the  estaUishment  of  our 
modes  of  worship.  They  consist  of  so  many  distinct  and  separate 
parts,  cafied  churches ;  each  Society  manages  its  own  affairs^  with* 
out  b^g  at  all  amenable  to  aayothir;  &ey  are  all  voluntary 
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ctations  of  Cliristiaiis ;  a  number  of  faithful  persons  are  uttiwd^ 
for  the  benefits  of  Chmtian  feUowsfaip  and  communion  (  all  p^'wev 
and  influence  in  the  church  emanate  from  them«-4t  is  a  delegated 
authority  \  Aej  choose  their  own  pa9tor,  apd  officers  called  dea* 
cons,  who  manage  the  business^rt  of  the  Society^  ii|  coUecling 
the  salary  for  the  pastor,  in  preserving  order,  in  visiting  the  sicfe 
and  relieving  the  poor,  but  exercise  no  influence  or  authority  out 
^  the  sphere  of  their  own  particular  church.  The  conduct  of  oiift 
Society  is  not  cognizable  by  any  other.  And  this  we  consider  the 
prinutive  state  of  Qiristianity,*— that  foim  in  which  it  first  fli^^rishn 
ed,  and  subsisted  for  ages,  before  it  was  corrupted  by  Popefry^  or 
established  by  Constantine.  All  the  Societies  agree,  it  is  true^  fa% 
holding  one  Head  of  the  Church,  and  -wanting  no  other ;  but  it  if 
an  invisible  head  :  <<  One  is  our  Master,  even  Christ ;''  and  him 
we  consider  always  with  us^  according  to  his  gracious  prmnisei 
<<  Lo  J  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the^nd  of  the  world.'^ 

Now,  Sir,  from  this  brief  statement  of  our  principles,  and  ei 
the  form  and  constitution  of  our  churches,  you  wiU  see  no  reason 
for  any  alarm  or  apprehension,  should  «  die  making  and  the  Mminis- 
teeing  of  the  Umrs  ,  in  this  country  ^  be  equally  extended  to  all 
teligiotts  parties/'  that  our  ministerswould  wish  either  ta  usurps 


'  This  accords  with  the  definixion  in  your  Ninetcentli  AniciSy  which  ssySj 
''  The  visible  Cburch  of  Christ  isa  congregation  of  faithful  men^in  the  whkn 
the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  admitustered 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance,"  &c. 

'  In  those  early  times,  every  Christian  Church  consisted  of  the  ftapUy 
their  iuidertf  and  the  mmisUrt  or  deac^tu  ;  and  these,  indeed,  belong  etBen- 
tialJy  to  .every  religious  Society.  The  people  were,  u9doubtedIy,  the  first  in 
authority ;  for  the  Apostles  showed,  by  their  own  example,  tluit  nothing  pf 
moment  was  to  be  carried  on,  or  determined,  without  the  consent  of  the 
assembly.    (Acts  i,  15.  vi,  3.  xv,  4.  axi,  ee.) 

ManheinCi  EccL  Hist.  cent.  I.  part  ii.  p.  80. 

'  These  prirtleges  we  consider  otK  birth-rigbts,  as  men  and  as  Britetfl; 
and  which  we  never  forfeited,  but  which  our  ancestors  voluntarily  relin- 
quished in  loyalty  and  attachment^o  the  Constitution:  for  it  is  a  welK 
known  fact,  that  in  1673,  Alderman  havz  (a  member  for  the  ci^  pf  London) 
and  the  friends  of  the  Dissenters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  zeal  for 
the  public  good,  supported  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act,  under  promises  and 
assurances  from  Government  that  a  Bill  should  soon  be  passed  lor  the  relief 
ol  the  Dissenter!) ;  which  pledges  have  never  been  redeemed* 
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0r  to  share,  jWLt  Iioiiors  and  emolumente.  Thej  wmM  be  deter* 
red  irom  such  attempts,  if  they  had  no  other  reason  than  the 
Apostle's  injunction/  «  Be  not  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but 
ensamples  to  the  flock :"  ot>  if  they  were  not,  they  would  cease 
to  belong  to  us,  and  to  be  the  objects  of  our  choice.  Neither  is  it 
possible,  in  the  very  nature  of  things — ^there  is  an  incongruity  in 
the  supposition — ^for  Societies  so  modelled,  without  any  connexion 
Or  dependence,  and  whose  first  and  elementary  principles  are 
diametrically  opposite  to  such  claims  and  pretensions,  to  seek  for 
domination.  Principles  like  these,  producing  such  feelings  of 
soul,  are  too  pure,  spiritual,  elevated,  and  refined,  ever  to  admit 
of  such  debasement,  as  to  become  the  creatures  of  the  State,  and 
to  be  mixed  with  the  selfish  plans  and  views  of  worldly  policy 
snd  aggrandizement.  No,  Sir  I  The  whole  fabric  of  Dissenting 
principles  must  be  broken  up,  and  new  forms,  modes,  and  discip^ 
Ime  instituted,  before  this  could  be  accomplished;  and  which 
none  among  us,  but  the  wildest  visionary  and  enthusiast,  could 
ever  contemplate  as  likely  or  possible. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  you  will  not  impute  these  reflections 
to  any  bitterness  or  hostility  of  Party-Spirit — nothing  being  more 
the  object  of  my  aversion)  but  that  you  will  merely  consider 
them  as  a  true  statement  of  our  principles,  which  you  do  not 
appear  to  have  exanuned  with  your  usual  care  and  attention. 
That  you  have  wilfully  misrepresented  us,  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
conceive :  your  liberality  on  other  occasions  absolutely  prohibits 
every  suspicion  of  this  idnd.  Tou  are  certainly  entitled  to  every 
mark  of  respect  for  your  gentleman-like  conduct  towards  the 
Dbsenters,  not  only  in  your  Literary  capacity,  but  also  as  a 
Townsman  and  as  a  Neighbour. 

I  am.  Rev.  Sir, 
with  every  consideration  of  regard. 
Tour's,  &c. 

A  PROTESTANT  DISSENTER  &  A  LAYMAN. 


Caubsidoei 

March  11, 1^15. 


Uttter  of  explanation 


TO  THE 


AND  LAYMAN, 


WHO   HAS   LATELY  ADDRESSED  HIMSELF   TO  THE  AUTHOR 

OH  THS 

Views  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  : 

IH  WBICB 

THE  AUTHOR'S  OPINION,  AS  IT  WAS  STATED  BY  HIMSELI^, 

IS    CONTRASTS D  WITH 

THE  OPINION  ASCRIBED  TO'  HIM, 
AND  THE  AUTHORITIES  ARE  PRODUCED 

ON  WHICH  HIS  OPINION  WAS  FOUNDED. 


sacs 


BY 


HERBERT  MARSH,  D.D.F.R^S^ 

MAftOARET  PR0JES80R  07  DIVINITY   IN   THE 
VNIVERSITT  OF  CAMBRIOOE. 


1813. 


I 


A   LETTER, 


Sfc. 


Sir, 

THptJGR  the  title  df  your  pamphlet  announces  only 
in  general  terms,  that  you  are  a  Dissenter  and  a  Layman,  yet  the 
present  importance  of  its  subject,  and  the  gentlemanly,  indeed 
JrienHy  manner,  in  which  you  have  treated  it,  induce  me  to  give 
an  explanation  on  Tarious  points,  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
thought  unnecessary  for  an  anonymous  correspondent.  If  I  have 
misunderstood  the  views  of  the  Dissenters,  I  am  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge and  to  correct  the  mistake,  especially  at  the  present  period. 
A  Petition  from  the  Dissenting  Ministers  of  the  three  denomina- 
tions, Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  is  now  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament ;  and  the  prayer  of  this  Petition  is 
<<  for  the  repeal  of  aU  the  penal  statutes,  now  in  force,  whose 
operation  extends  to  the  province  of  religion.** '    The  Protesiani 

'  This  Petition  was  voted  on  the  ?d  of  Febrtiary  lasf,  at  the  Lihrary  in 
Red  Cross  Street,  the  regular  place  of  assembly  for  the  Dissenting  MinUters 
in  London  and  Wcstmiiistcr ;  and  vvas  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  4th  of  March.  Indeed  a  similar  Petition  from  the  same  body  was  pre* 
sented  lastycar,  having  been  Toted«n  the  21st  of  April,  1813.  It  is  un^ 
necessiiry  to  mention  the  numerous  Petitions,  which  other  bodies  of  Pro- 
testant Disscnterb  liave  presented  feo  ParliamcnC  for  the  same  purpose. 
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DUa^ters,  therefore^  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholics,  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  decision  of  Parliament,  I  should  be  extremely 
sorry  to  misinterpret  their  intentions,  though  I  hare  thou^t  it  my 
duty  to  state,  what  I  conceived  would  be  the  effect  of  the  required 
concessions  on  our  ecclesiastical  Establishment.  I  apprehended, 
that  as  well  Protestant,  as  Catholic  Dissentients,  when  their 
political  wishes  were  obtained,  and  we  were  all  equal  citizens  of 
the  state,  would  soon  begin  to  complain  of  the  supposed  injustice 
of  then  withholding  from  them  a  proportionate  share  in  the  re* 
venues  of  the  Church.  The  more  we  obtain,  the  more  do  we  in 
general  desire ;  it  is  the  property  of  ambition  to  increase  by  grati- 
fication \  objects,  which  at  first  were  far  removed  from  our  view^ 
excite  in  us  a  thirst  for  possession  on  a  nearer  approach ;  and  since 
the  pcfwer  to  obtain  increases  with  the  wish,  when  every  single 
acquisition  is  the  means  of  acquiring  more,  I  contemplated  a  pro- 
bable order  of  things  in  this  country,  in  which  our  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  would  cease  to  retain  its  present  fcnrm. 

But  in  performing  what  I  considered  as  my  duty  to  the  Church, 
I  carefully  endeavoured  to  abstain  from  language,  which  might 
ofiend  either  Catholic  or  Protestant  Dissentients.  I  have  never 
expressed  myself  in  the  terms,  which  you  have  adopted  on  your 
title-page  as  declarative  of  tmf  opinion  of  the  views  entertained  by 
the  Protestant  Dissenters.  Tou  yourself.  Sir,  admit  at  p.  4,  that 
they  are  only  deduced  from  various  passages  of  the  pamphlet  to 
which  you  allude.  But  was  it  fair  to  state  my  opinion  on  your 
title-page  in  any  other  than  my  amn  words  ?  You  should  consider^ 
that  the  Title  of  your  pamphlet  is  advertised  in  the  public  p^per^ 
and  that  it  will  be  read  by  thousands,  who  will  never  see  either 
your  Letter  or  my  Reply  to  it ;  who  will  take  tny  opinion  from 
your  statement  i  and  will  condemn  me  for  the  use  of  language, 
which  I  have  not  employed.  Many  things  are  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  beyond  which  they  cease  to  be  true ;  and  an  accurate  writer 
will  select  his  expressions  with  a  view  to  tliis  line  of  demarcation. 
But  if  those  expressions  are  exchanged  for  others,  which  have  a 
moire  extensive  meaning,  the  author  is  carried  beyond  the  bounds 
iriuch  he  himself  had  prescribed  :  what  was  simply  the  truth  may 
acquire  an  admixture  of  falsehood ;  what  was  innocent  may  be- 
come ofibn^ve ',  whence  it  follows^  not  6nly  that  a  proposition^ 
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though  in  ttadf  defensible,  is  rendtred  easy  of  confutatioOf  but 
that  the  reader,  when  prepossessed  against  the  writer,  is  better 
prepared  to  receive  the  confutation.  The  gentlemanly  and  friendly 
manner  in  which  you  have  written,  prevent  the  smallest  suspicion 
of  inteniumal  mis*statement,  and  you  have  candidly  quoted  in  the 
body  of  your  pamphlet  the  passages,  which  in  your  opinion  ao* 
thorise  the  statement  in  the  title-page.  But  even  if  those  passages 
will  bear  you  out  in  the  construction,  and  you  have  fairly  collected 
my  opinion^  still  you  have  not  employed  my  Uinguage  in  the  state- 
ment of  that  opinion.  Tou  have  employed  the  language  of  irri' 
iation^  and  every  reader  of  your  public  advertisements  may  mis- 
take that  language  for  my  asm.  When  I  consider  therefore  the 
numerous  enemies  which  my  exertions  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  have  already  excited,  I  cannot  but  lament,  that,  however 
inadvertently,  you  have  contributed  to  increase  the  number. 

I  observed,  in  the  place  to  which  you  allude,  (the  Postscript  of 
my  Letter  to  Mr.  Gandolphy,)  that  «  when  the  making  and  the 
administering  of  the  laws  in  this  country  shall  be  equally  extended 
to  idl  religious  parties,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  honors  and 
emoluments,  which  are  now  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  Ministefs 
of  the  Established  Church,  but  which  all  parties  are  equally  desirous 
of  obtsuning,  would  then  be  demanded  by  all  parties  \  and  as  those 
demands  would  then  be  urged  by  the  weight  of  political  power,  we 
should  no  longer  be  able  to  resist.''  Here  are  two  assertions,  the 
one  relating  to  present  desires^  die  other  to  Jidure  demands.  In 
both  of  them  I  may  be  mistaken,  and  I  heartily  wish  that  experi* 
ence  may  prove  it.  But  whether  I  am  mistaken  or  not,  they  hardly 
authorise  you  to  say  on  the  title-page  that  my  opinion  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  is,  that  they  are  already  <<  aiming  at  the 
subversion  of  the  Religious  Establishment.''  This  amounts  to  the 
positive  charge,  that  they  have  already  formed  a  plan  of  open  and 
direct  hosiilihf:  a  charge,  which  I  have  never  made,  in  terms  either 
direct  or  indirect.  The  contemplation  of  future  probable  events^ 
in  a  regular  succession  of  causes  and  effects,  does  not  amount  to  a 
declaration  of  present  hostile  operations.  You  may  at  present  be 
aiming  at  no  other  privileges,  than  what  you  call  at  p.  10.  your 
'<<  birdi-rights  as  men,  and  as  Britons  :**  and  you  may  pursife  this 
object  without  being  conscious  of  further  designs>  till  the  posses^ 
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skm  of  It  soggetts  to  you,  lliat  something  ranoiVif  to  be  askedidie 
something  unpossessed,  the  want  of  which  embitters  all  the  rest; 
But  whether  jou  are  con8ci9us  of  it  or  not,  I  think  there  can  be 
no  qffmce  in  saying,  that  Prottsianti  as  well  as  Catholic,  Dissen* 
tients,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the  emoluments  of  th^ 
ChuTcIu  I  never  knew  a  Churckmafh  who  did  not  think  them 
worth  possessing  s  and  I  should  not  have  supposed  that  the  Dissen- 
ters were  less  desirous,  on  account  of  their  present  exclusion* ' 
Whether  they  will  deTnand  a  share  of  those  emoluments,  if  thef 
shall  hereafter  possess  the  power  of  enforcing  it,  is  a  question  on 
which  at  present  we  can  form  only  a  probable  opinion.  The  abs«>- 
lute  decision  must  be  left  to  future  experience.  If  I  may  condude 
from  your  pamphlet,  such  demands  will  never  be  made  ;  and  as  i 
really  wish  to  be  mistaken  on  this  subject,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
.  prove  that  I  am  right. 

If,  as  you  further  observe,  I  have  spoken  in  another  passage  of 
<^  the  desire,  which  all  men  possess,  to  make  their  cfwn  the  est»t 
blished  religion,'^  I  have  only  asserted  what  is  natural  to  man,  and 
what  is  free  from  reproach.  AU  parties  believe  their  own  to  be  die 
true  religion,  in  reference  as  well  to  discipline  as  to  doctrine :  and 
for  this  very  reason  they  must  wish  for  its  general  adopdon. 
Members  of  the  Church,  and  Dissendents  from  the  Church,  agree 
in  this  common  feeling. '  But  it  is  one  thing  to  suppose,  that  men 
possess  a  desire  for  the  prevalence  of  their  own  religtous  wordup  ; 
it  is  am^her  thing  to  suppose,  that  they  are  prepared  to  graiMf 


*  When  Lord  Hollaod  presented  the  Petition  from  the  Presbyterian, 
Independent,  and  Baptist  Minittfrt,  for  a  repeal  of  the  laws  which  now 
affect  Dissenters  on  account  of  their  religion,  namely,  the  Corporation  and 
Test  laws,  he  observed,  (according  to  the  Speech  ascribed  to  him  in  die 
Courier  of  Manch  SthX  **  that  numbers  of  the  petitioners  from  their  con- 
scientious adherence  to  those  principles  of  religion  which  they  professed, 
bad,  under  various  reigns,  excluded  themselves  from  the  moit  valuMe 
sccUwuiieal  preferments,**  This  exclusion  implies  a  Moerifice  on  the  part  of 
those  Dissenting  Ministers;  and  shows,  that  under  other  circumstances 
those  valuable  preferments  would  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  acceptance. 
And,  since  the  Dissenting  Clergy  cannot  want  admission  to  civi/officef,  one 
should  suppose^  when  1%  petition,  that  something  ecclesiastical  was  at 
least  tii 
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that  deske  l^j  the  su^v^rsioii  irf  existiog  institutious*    I  have  said 
iodeed»  as  you  s^aiti  observe^  that  «  an  Anti-episcopalian  Protestant 
must  be  adverse  to  our  Episcopal  Esublishment*'*    This  is  a  self- 
evident  proposition  i  and  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters  really  are 
anti-episcopalian  was  never  doubted.     Indeed  they  consider  epis- 
ct^cy  as  a  relic  of  popery )  and  had  it  been  doubtful,  whether 
you  yourself.  Sir,  were  adverse  to  our  episcopal  establishmentt 
you  would  have  rtnufwd  that  doubt.    You  declare  in  general  tqrnis 
mt  p.  6,  that  you  object  «<  to  all  religious  establishments/'    But 
then  you  argue  from  this  very  objection  that   I  must  be  wrong  in 
supposing  that  Protestant  Dissenters  can  have  any  <<  temptation  to 
overturn  the  Established  Church,"     I  really  cannot  help  thinkings 
that  such  a  temptation  may  e»i$t.    But  whether  the  Dissenters  will 
fnttyieUL  to  the  temptation,  if  they  shall  again  possess  the  meana 
of  indulging  it,  is  another  inquiry.     You  assure  me,  that  they 
never  wUlg  and  you  appeal  to  tlie  CoHslitvtion  of  your  Societies  in 
proof  of  the  assertion.     You  say  at  p.  1 1,  «  Neither  is  it  possible 
in  the  very  nature  of  thiflgs«-*there  is  an  inc&ngruitjf  in  the  sup- 
positkn^-^fcMr  Societies  so  modelled,  without  any  connexion  or  de- 
pendence, and  whose  first  and  elementary  principles  are  diamc^ 
tiicaUy  opposite  to  such  claims  and  pretensions,  to  seek  for  domi- 
nation.   Principles  like  these,  producing  such  feelings  of  soul,  are 
too  pure,  spiritual,  elevated,  and  refined,  to  admit  such  debase- 
ment, as  to  become  the  creatures  of  the  State,  and  to  be  mixed 
widi  die  selfish  plans  and  views  of  worldly  policy  and  aggrandise>- 
ment.**         I  am  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  your  good  uitentions, 
that  I  feel  no  disposition  to  examine  the  strength  of  your  argu- 
ments.    I  will  .not  observe,  tliat  the  Independents,  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  had  the  same  cofistitutionj  the  szme'unco7inected  socie* 
tieSf  the  same  spiritual  JeelingSi  as  you  have  here  described,  and 
yet-— that  they  eagerly  sought,  and  eventually  obtained,  the  r«v- 
jmes  of  the  Chwrk.    I  will  not  observe,  that,  if  the  present  con- 
stitution of  your  Societies,  which  you  have  taken  pains  to  explain 
to  me,  and  with  which  you  suppose  I  was  previously  unacquaint- 
ed, is  really  a  bar  to  the  subversion  of  the  Establishment  « in  order 
{as  stated  in  your  tiUe»page)  to  possess  its  honors  and  emolu- 
ments," it  is  a  poor  consolation  to  know,  that  you  wish  them  not 
ioT  yourselves^  if  your  principles,  as  you  admit  at  p.  6,  induce  you 
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to  reject  ^  all  teligloua  establishmciitdy"  and  consequently  must 
induce  you,  if  ever  you  obtain  suflScient  power  for  the  purpose* 
to  abolish  those  honors  iand  .emoluments  altogether.  But  I  will 
cease  to  dwell  upon  this  subject}  after  the  friendly  declarations^ 
which  you  have  made  in  your  pamphlet.  I  will  hope,  that  Church*- 
sued  and  Dissenters  may  long  continue  to  preserve  the  habits  of 
mMual  friendship  and  affection ;  and  that  both  parties  may  enjoy 
undisturbed  repose,  without  interruption  or  encroachment  of  the 
one  on  the  othet. 

But  if  I  tesign  the  apprdiensions,  which  I  once  entertained,  of 
danger  to  the  Establishment  from  the  Protestant  Dissentert^  yon 
will  allow  me  to  state  the  authorities,  on  which  I  rested  my  op». 
nions,  that  you  may  be  convinced  I  did  not  adopt  them,  either 
lightly  or  unadvisedly.  You  will  certainly  admit  diat  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  is  very  greut  aadMrity,  and  that  on  the  present 
occasion  its  authority  is  the  greater,  as  it  b  totally  free  from  aU 
prejudices  in  favor  of  the  Church  Establishment.  «  Superiority 
of  strength  (says  this  Review^  No.  xzxviiL  p.  4tS5.)  is  die  only 
real  security^  which  the  Established  Church  of  every  country  has 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  pTe«eminence«  If  that  superiority  be 
lost,  she  may  entrench  herself  in  parchment  to  the  tseth,  but  the 
Dissenters  will  find  a  proper  way  to  attack  her.  As  soon  as  a 
rriigious  party,  which  has  been  depressed,  discovers  that  from  the 
continual  fluctuation  of  human  opinions,  and  from  the  change  of 
other  circumstances,  it  has  gained  so  great  an  accession  of  strengdi 
and  popularity,  as  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  the  established  religiom, 
it  will  either  break  out  at  once  into  open  rebellion,  or  will  begin  by 
making  a  formal  demand^  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Establish* 
ment  should  be  trantferredj  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to  itself*  If 
the  government  does  not  think  proper  to  accede  to  this  demand,  a 
civil  war  ensues,  and  die  question  is  ukimately  decided  by  the 
sword. — If  any  man  supposes,  that  in  this  respect  there  is  any 
practical  difference  between  the  principles  of  Catholics  and  those 
of  Protestants,  he  must  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  those 
prifftiples,  not  from  a  cool  and  attentive  observation  of  the  conduct, 
vrtiich  results  from  them,  but  from  the  partial  and  passionate  de- 
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clamationt  of  Catholics  agunst  Protestants^  and  of  Protestants 
against  Catholics." 

In' the  preceding  extract  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  yon  will 
find  almost  all  the  assertions  which  you  have  quoted  from  the  Post- 
script of  my  Letter  to  Mr.  Gandolphy.  But  the  British  Review 
expresses  itself  in  terms  Jar  stronger,  than  any  which  I  have  there 
used.  Now  this  Review,  though  I  do  not  think  it  great  autho- 
rity on  all  points,  is  generally  considered  as  good  authority  on  what 
relates  to  the  views  of  the  Dissenters.  For  though  it  is  conducted 
by  Churchmen,  it  is  conducted  by  that  party  which  has  more 
intercourse  with  the  Dissenters,  than  other  Churchmen.  In  the 
fourth  number  of  this  Review,  p.  444«— 447,  is  an  examination 
•f  the  consequences,  which,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  are  likely  to 
result  from  the  present  junction  of  the  Methodists  with  the  Dis- 
senters, a  junction  which  produces  so  compact,  so  powerful,  and 
so  active  a  body,  that  if  it  ever  should  direct  its  operations  against 
ihe  Church,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  Church,  divid- 
ed as  it  is  against  itself,  would  hardly  withstand  the  shock/  But 
the  writer  of  thb  article,  supposing  that  the  union  of  Methodists 
and  Dissenters  is  formed  of  discordatU  materials,  and  that  the 
former  will  in  the  end  be  the  dupes  of  the  latter  (though  the  Me- 
thodists are  not  easify  duped)  says,  p.  445,  <<  In  pursuance  of 
this  system  they  (the  Methodists)  have  become  connected  with  the 


*  The  CalvinUiic  Methodists  are  united  in  one  hody  with  the  old  Disseo- 
ters  in  the  Society  called  **  The  Protestant  Society  for  the  protection  of  Re- 
ligious Liberty.*'  And  ihou<;h  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  Society  of 
their  own^  called  the  '<  Methodist  Society/'  the  two  Societies  are  in  close 
connexion,  as  appears  from  the  Resolutions  of  the  ProteUanf  Soeu^tff  at  the 
meeting  held  at  the  New  Lond wn  Tavern  on  the  29th  of  Juiv,  1812.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  these  Resolutions  (the  firbt  of  which  ^as,  that  the 
effi)rts  of  the  Society  ^  shall  be  persevering  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  evety 
penal  law*')  was  passed  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Royal  assent  was 
given  to  the  Religious-Worship  Act,  an  Act  introduced  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  Mtkfying  the  Dissenters  and  Methodists,  and  which  it  was  supposed 
would  induce  them  to  acquiesce,  at  least  for  the  present.  How  far  that 
expectation  was  answered  appears  firom  the  conduct  of  the  Protestapt 
Society  on  the  day  that  the  Bill  became  a  Law. 
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body  of  nad  Ptotestant  DissenteTS^  the  far  greater  part  of 
whom  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  decided  hostility  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  in  whose  minds  if  there  exist  any 
sentiment  so  strong  as  hostility  to  the  Established  Church, 
it  is  contempt  for  those,  with  whom  they  are  thus  asso« 
ciated."*^— Tou  see.  Sir,  how  much  more  strongly  the  British 
Review  expresses  itself,  than  I  have  ever  presumed  to  doi  and 
what  follows  in  p.  446,  447,  is  still  stronger.'  «<  Jacobins  and 
Dissenters,  though  actuated,  as  we  are  willing  to  believe,  by  very 
difierent  views,  are  pursuing  a  course,  that  obviously  leads  to  the 
same  result.  The  destruction  of  the  State  necessarily  involves  that 
of  the  Church ;  the  destruction  of  which  no  less  certainly  in- 
volves that  of  the  State ;  and  who  can  pretend  to  say,  that  the 
former  would  or  could  survive  the  accomplishment  of  the  projects, 
which  have  been  publicly  and  in  high  places  disdnctly  avowed  ?  If 
that  day  should  arrive,  and  arrive  it  wilt,  unless  in  future  there 
should  be  more  vigor  and  prudence  in  certain  quarters,  than  have 
lately  appeared,  what  will  be  the  feelings  of  Methodists^  and  what 
their  situation  ?  A  large  proportion  of  them,  as  they  themselves 
have  assured  us,  are  attached  to  the  Church ;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose,  that  any  of  them  are  disaffected  to  the  State. 
And  yet  they  will  have  contributed  to  bury  both  in  one  common 
ruin.  Under  the  circumstances  of  such  a  catastrophe  a  struggle 
for  superiority  would  ensue.  Are  they  presumptuous  or  weak 
enough  to  feel  confident,  that  as  a  religious  body  they  would  long 
survive  such  a  convulsion  ?  They  may  be  assured  that  their  pro* 
fessed  attachment  to  the  principles,  to  the  Faith,  and  Liturgy  of 
our  Church,  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  unite  all  other  Dissen- 
ters, however  inconsistent  in  other  respectSy  in  a  common  cause 
for  their  destruction.  And  have  they  read^the  instructive  page  of 
history  ?  If  they  have,  they  may  surely  derive  a  lesson  from  the 
past  conduct  of  the  Sectaries,  widi  whom  they  are  now  connected, 
when  possessed  of  authority  and  power.  The  individuals  are 
changed,  but  the  spirit  of  the  sects  is  the  same.  Into  the  parti- 
culars of  that  conduct  we  will  not  now  enter.  Let  them,  how- 
ever,  be  diligently  inquired  into,  and  seriously  reflected  upon  by 
those  to  whom  we  are  thus  offering  a  friendly  admonition.    Let 
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them  beware  of  their  new  aseociatesj  of  wK^m  they  ^te  at  this 
ume  }|i  a  great  degree  the  d^pes  and  i^strttmente,  9Bd  of  whom 
thej  may  possibly  become  the  victimis.  But  Jet  m  not  be  mi«- 
understood.  We  have  a  scrupulous  and  tender  regard  for  the 
DISSENTING  caNscii^NCE9  and  the  highest  respect  for  she  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  many  enlightened  Dissenters.  But  we  have 
no  respect  or  regard  whatever  for  what  may  be  ca}led  the  dissent- 
'  ING  INTEREST)  that  is»  for  those  who  make  a  ckke  of  Religion 
to  cover  their  private  pvrposes^  and  to  obtain  for  themselves  the 
power  and  influence  of  a  party.  And  we  have  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  those  persons  m/  Disseniersy  who  flatter  and  encourage 
what  chey  must  believe  (if  they  are  honest  men)  to  be  dangerous 
error,  and  who  condescend  to  purchase  by  dupery  and  hypocrisy 
the  rewards  of  popularity." 

From  these  extracts,  you  will  perceive,  that  apprehensions  for 
the  safety  of  the  Church  have  been  not  only  entertained  by  writers, 
who  are  capable  of  judging,  but  have  been  expressed  in  more 
forcible  language,  than  any  which  I  have  ever  Used.  Aiid  if 
such  language  was  holden  in  December  1811,  (the  date  of  that 
Number  of  the  British  Review),  the  same  Review  would  hardly 
express  itself  more  feebly  at  present.  At  that  time  the  probability 
was  much  less  than  it  now  is,  that  tlie  barriers  erected  by  our  an- 
cestors for  the  safety  of  the  Established  Church,  would  soon  be 
eSectually  removed ;  though  in  a  Wcrk,  which  I  wrote  in  die 
same  mouth,  I  predicted,  that  the  levelling  principle,  which 
Churchmen  as  well  as  Dissenters  have  during  several  years  pro- 
moted with  so  much  zeal»  would  ere  long  produce  that  efiect. 
The  ulterior  consequences  must  be  left  to  time  and  discretion.. 
But,  before  I  conclude,  I  must  beg  leave  to  assure  youy  that  in 
whatever  I  have  written  on  the  present  subject,  I  have  been  solely 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  that  Church,  which  I  am  pledged 
to  defend  ^  that,  if  I  have  consequently  opposed  the  interest, 
which  appeared  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the  Church,  I 
have  done  it  without  feelings  of  personal  disrespect  for  tfaose^  to 
whom  the  former  interest  attaches.  That  I  have  been  urged 
by  motives  of  self  interestf  I  am  sure  you  will  not  suppose: 
for  I  luve  resisted  what  is  pnmioted   by  those^  who  diepenae  the. 
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honors  and  emoluments  of  the  Church.  But  what  you  claim  on 
your  title-page,  I  claim  also  to  myself—- the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience  :  and  while  we  stand  tkus  acquitted^  we  need  not  fear 
the  censures  of  man. 


I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect. 


Tour  most  obedient  Servant, 


HERBERT  MARSH. 


Cambridge^  March  2S,  1813, 
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PREFACE 


X  HE  readiness  of  a  British  Parliament  to  [provide  for  the 
wants  and  conveniences  of  the  people,  and  the  tenor  of 
general  equity  in  its  proceedings,  have  long  rendered  it 
the  admiration  of  Europe. 

If  a  canal  is  to  be  dug  for  the  advantage  of  a  commercial 
company,  or  a  bridge  to  be  built  for  the  improvement  of  a 
country  town,  a  bill  is  carried  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
its  usefuhiess  perceived,  and  it  soon  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

How  much  more  important  to  the  community  must  btf 
the  equitable  and  judicious  arrangement  of  laws  concerning 
the  medical  profession  ?  These  involve  the  dearest  interests 
of  every  class  c^  people,  and  yet,  strange  to  teil !  there 
exists  no  law  to  prevent  bold  and  ignorant  men  from  assum- 
ing the  name,  and  attempting  to  perform  the  duties,  of 
Apothecaries,  nor  any  controlling  power  to  hinder  such 
men  from  trifling  with  the  lives  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
in  every  part  of  England  and  Wales. 

Every  one,  who  is  not  in  the  profes^on,  believes,  that 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  (better  known  by  the  name  of 
Apothecaries'  Company,)  can  compel  the  unqualified  to 
renounce  their  pretensions ;  but,  it  is  not  so.  This  Com* 
pany  acts  under  a  charter  granted  by  King  James  I.  in  1616. 
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It  has  a  jurisdiction  m  London^  and  within  seven  miles,  and 
that  power  can  only  be  exercised  over  its  own  members^ 
\rho  form  a  small  part  of  those  actually  in  practice  in  London 
audits  vicinity. 

The  Apothecaries,  who  had  been  carefully  educated  to 
the  duties  of  their  station,  had  long  felt  the  degradation^ 
ivhich  their  fair  claims  to  public  confidence  and  respectabi« 
lityi  as  a  body^  sustained  by  the  want  of  an  authority,  in 
proper  hands,  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of  qualification,  and 
to  approve,  or  reject,  those  who  wish  to  devote  th^  time 
to  the  serious  charge  of  restoring  health :  for,  it  will  be 
made  apparent,  not  only  that  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  people,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  community,  are 
left  to  the  sole  care  of  Apothecaries,  but  that  the  opportunit]f 
lias  long  existed  for  them  to  become  fully  qualified  for  the 
task* 

It  is  now  more  than  two  yeare  since  a  general  meeting  of 
Apothecaries  and  Surgeon- Apothecaries '  was  convened  ia 
London.  A  committee  was  chosen,  and  proceeded  to  deli« 
berate  on  the  best  means  of  attaining  their  object.  They 
made  an  expKcit  avowal  of  their  intentions  to  the  Royal  Col* 
lege  of  Physicians,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the 
company  of  Apothecaries,  but  they  met  only  with  coldness^ 
contemptuous  silence,  and  indifference. 

In  consequence  of  the  apathy  of  the  legalised  medical 
bodies,  and  the  illiberal  attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
misrepresent  the  tendency  of  the  Bill  and  the  object  of  its 
promoters,  the  author  of  this  little  tract,  having  been  nomi<« 
Bated  a  member  of  the  committee,^  considered  it  a  duty  to 

'  The  term  Surgeon-Apothecary  is  intended  to  designate  those  who 
practise  as  Apothecaries,  and  are  also  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  They  are  now  the.most  numerous  part  of  the  profession  in  town 
and  country. 
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(he  profession  ahd  the  public,  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
subject,  and^  ui  January  last  year,  he  published  a  small 
Tolume  entitled  *^  An  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the  me* 
dical  profession  in  England,  containing  an  abstract  of  all  the 
aets  and  charters  granted  to  Physicians,  Surgeons^  and 
Apothecaries,  and  a  comparative  view  of  the  profession  in 
Scotltod,  Ireland,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  ;  also  a 
conipendioijs  account  of  its  state  amonjjst  the  ancient  Greeks 
Md  Romans^  tending  to  illustrate  the  urgent  necessity  of 
Legislative  mterference. "  * 

With  the  strongest  impression  of  th^  necessity  of  the 
measure  and  the  rectitude  of  their  own  intentions,  the  com**^ 
mittee  persevered  in  their  endeavours  to  carry  a  Bill  into 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
Examiners  to  superintend  professional  affairs*  They  rested 
on  the  justice  of  their  claims,  and  trusted  to  the  discrimina* 
tionof  the  Legislature  to  protect  the  pub^  from  the  effects 
of  eidsting  frauds  and  abuses* 

Soon  after  this  period,  die  Aqpothei:ane$^  company  a6^ 
Icnowledged  the  necessity  of  Legisladve  interferenee.  The 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  senta  commuoicatioB  to  the  com* 
mittee  of  Surgeon- Apothecaries,  to  signify  that  they  would 
not  oppose  the  intended  bill,  if  carried  to  Parliament  by  the 
Apothecaries'  company,  and  if,  previously,  submitted  to 
diem  for  approval.  The  committee  hailed  these  sentiments 
with  satisfaction,  and  surrendered  the  management  of  the 
affair  to  a  deputation  from  that  body,  reserving  to  them* 
selves  the  right  of  watching  the  progress  of  the  measure 

*  A  copy  of  the  book^  in  boards,  was  given  and  forwarded  to  the  residence 
of  every  member  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  at  the  sole  expense 
of  theaiitbor,  who,  in  evincing  that  costly  proof  of  his  sincerity  for  the  suc« 
.  cess  of  the  cause,  offered  to  every  one  an  opportunity  of  regulating  his 
opinion,  and  only  required  concurrence,  when  convinced  of  the  public  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  measure. 
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ibr  the  benefit  of  the  general  profession  by  whom  they  were 
deputed. 

The  committee  of  the  Apothecaries'  company  was  chie^y 
formed  of  those  members,  who  nirere  ^l  the  Court  of  Assis- 
tants :  freqQent  aii4  amicable  communication^  existed  be« 
tween  them  and  the  original  Committee,  whose  prior  reso* 
lutions  and  suggestions  ^ere  almost  universally  adopted. 
/l  new  Bill  was  drawn  up,  founded  upoTi^he  charter  of  James 
the  first,  with  such  modifications  as  the  difference  in  the 
jstate  of  society  and  the  progression  of  science  seemed  to 
,  require.  The  Royal  College  of  Physidai^s  was  consulted, 
and  its  concurrence  obtained  for  the  various  elauses  before 
tiie  bill  was  printed  ^  but  it  has  since  appeared  that  this 
College  intends  to  oppose  the  bill  in  progress. 

It  is  to  point  put  the  beneficial  tendency  of  this  Bill,  and 
the  equity  of  its  clauses  towards  Physicians,  Apothecaries^ 
and  the  public,  tha^  the  author  has  again  taken  up  his  pen, 
and  he  hopes  to  prove,  that  all  opposition  to  their  enact'^ 
ment  must  be  foijnded  on  a  system  q{  illiberality  and  v^ 
jusdce. 

No.  12.,  Nob  Burlington  Stre^tf 
lfar4  91, 1816. 

♦#^     The  Bill,  to  which  these  observations  relate, 
has,  since  the  pamphlet  wasjirst  publishcff  • 
sed  into  a  law. 
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To  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  men  properly  educated  for  the 
duties  they  are  called  on  to  perform,  and  to  protect  them  in  the 
fair  discharge  of  these  duties^  must  be  objects  alike  impressive 
on  the  mind  of  every  member  of  the  liCgisIature,  and  a  judicious 
arrangement  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  must 
be  no  less  important  to  the  community.  These  are  questions, 
which  merely  demand  such  a  degree  of  deliberate  consideration, 
as  may  be  requisite  to  settle  a  point  of  domestic  polity :  neither 
asperity  of  language,  nor  bias  in  politics,  can  have  place  in  a  subject 
of  mutual  convenience. 

The  Bill  now  in  Parliament  <  for  enlarging  the  charter  of  the 
society  of  Apothecaries  in  the  City  of  London,  granted  by  his 
Majesty  King  lames  the  First,  and  for  better  regulating  the 
practice  of  Apothecaries  throughout  England  and  Wales/  will 
soon  become  a  subject  of  discussion.  No  partial  interests,  no 
monopoly  of  power,  no  exclusive  privileges,  which,  directly  or 
indirectly,  militate  against  the  advantage  or  convenience  of  the 
community,  can  be  long  suffered  to  obscure  the  light  of  plain 
reason,  or  resist  the  force  of  undisguised  truth. 

The  Bill  is  explicit  on  all  points.  It  begins  by  reciting  the 
original  Charter  of  1617,  and  prays  *  That  the  said  Master^ 
Wardens,  and  Society  of  Apothecaries,  for  the  time .  being,  and 
dieir  successors,  or  any  of  the  Assistants,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons  properly  qualified  to  be,  by  the  Master  and  Wardens, 
nominated  and  assigned,  shall  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  and  at 
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all  seasonable  and  c<Hiveiiietit  time8»  in  the  day  time,  at  oftea  as  to 
the  said  Master  and  Wardens  it  shall  seem  expedient,  go  and  enter 
into  any  shop  or  shops  of  any  person  or  persons  whaUieverj  using 
or  exercising  the  Art  or  Mystery  of  an  Apothecary,  or  any  pars 
thereof,  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales,  where  any  Medicinesf 
simple  or  compound,  wares,  drugs,  or  any  other  things  whatsoever' 
which  belong  or  appertain  to  die  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries 
as  is  aforesaid,  shall  be  probable  and  likely  to  be  found  ;  and  shall 
and  may  search,  survey,  prove  and  determine  if  the  same  Medi^ 
eines,  simple  or  compound,  wares,  drugs,  or  any  other  thing  what- 
soever belonging  to  the  Art  or  Mysteryof  Apothecaries  af(vesaid« 
be  wholesome,  medicinable,  meet  and  fit  for  the  cure,  healdi  and 
ease  of  his  Majesty's  Subjects/ 

A  punishment  by  fine,  progressively  greater  for  repetftion  of 
l9ie  ofience,  and  an  exposure  of  die  name  of  the  offender,  ar» 
proposed  to  be  inflicted  »on  tiiose  who  keep  bad  Drugs  and  Medi* 
cines  improperly  prepared* 

This  clause  cannot  be  objectionable  to  any  Member  of  tb« 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  or  of  Surgeons,  being  intended  to 
secure  to  the  prescriber  the  certainty  of  good  Medicines. 

The  next  dause  relates  to  the  admixture,  or  compounding  of 
Medicines,  and  it  is  very  imperative  on  die  Apotheoiry  to  be 
careful,  in  diese  words :  *  and  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
person  using  or  exercising  the  Art  or  Mystery  of  an  Apothecary^ 
or  any  part  thereof,  to  prepare  with  exactness,  and  to  dispense 
such  Medicines  as  may  be  directed  for  the  Sick  by  any  Physician 
lawfully  licenced  '  to  practise  physic,'  &c.  The  clause  proceeds 
to  impose  heavy  fines  and  penalties,  anaounting  to  a  prdiilntioa 
from  practice,  where  the  offence  has  been  repeated  a  third  time. 

The  necessity  of  securing  to  Physicians  the  full  influence  of 
their  remedies,  was  an  object  of  solicitude  to  the  Committee  of 
Apothecaries.    It  must  be  evident,  that  every  thing  which  could 

'  It  is  probable,  that  the  words  '  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
London'  will  be  added  after  the  word  *  liceaced  i*  otherwise  Apothecaries 
may  be  under  the  control  of  Doctors,  who  possess  Diplomas  firom  such 
Universities,  as  St.  Andrew's  and  Aberdeen,  which  are  to  be  purchased 
without  residence  of  the  Candidate,  or  hi$  appearance  on  the  ipoi^  This 
Traffic  is  disgraceful  to  the  Country^ 
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have  a  tendency  to  prevent  abuse,  and  puoiah  dereliction  of  dutf^ 
was  embodied  into  the  strongest  language,  and  this  subordination 
of  Apothecaries  to  the  Physicians  of  the  Royal  College  in  Lon- 
don is  strictly  proper.  The  reputation  of  the  Physician,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  Patient,  are  much  dependent  on  the  integrity  of 
the  Apothecary,  and  he  who  would  wantonly  trifle  with  the  one,  or 
endanger  the  other,  deserves  the  severest  punishment.  » 
.  After  the  recitalr  of  certain  clauses,  in  the  usual  diction  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  describing  the  manner  of  choosing  a  Master^ 
Wardens,  and  Assistants,  and  of  appointing  a  Board  of  Examiners, 
reciting  the  oath  of  impartiality  to  be  taken  by  every  Member 
of  that  Board,  and  the  provisions  for  keeping  it  effective,  the  Bill 
proceeds  in  these  words  : 

.  *  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lavrf ul 
to  and  for  the  said  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants,  for  the  time 
being,  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  call  upon  the  President» 
and  four  Censors,  or  Governors  of  the.  College  and  Community 
of  Physicians,  of  London,  or  other  Physician  or  Physicians,  by 
the  President  aforesaid,  to  be  named  for  that  purpose,  to  assist 
and  be  present  at  every,  or  any  examination  of  any  person  or 
persons  applying  to  be  examined  as  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  skill  and  abilities  of  such  person  or  persons  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  Medicine  i  and  such  President,  Censor 
or  other  Physicians  or  Physician  so  to  be  nominated  (if  any)  shall 
and  may  be  by  the  said  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants,  added 
to  and  made  part  of  the  said  Court  of  Examiners  for  the  time 
being,  but  so  as  no  act  to  be  done  by  the  said  Court  of  Examiners 
shall  be  void,  or  rendered  illegal  and  uie£Fectual,  for  want  of 
attendance  of  the  said  President,  Censors,  or  other  Physicians  or 
Physician  as  aforesaid.' 

The  respective  deference  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  is  again  exemplified  in  this  clause  } 
but  they  have  judged  it  expedient  to  fence  themselves,  and  to  pro* 
tect  the  public,  from  the  inconvenience  of  interruption  in  their  pro* 
ceedings,  by  the  occasional  non-attendance  of  Physicians.'     This 

>  A  provision  is  made  to  give  a  suitable  fee  for  such  attendance  of  Fby^i* 
ciaaa. 
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muflt  be  acknowledged  to  be  necessary,  when  their  own  Court  of 
Examiners  will  be  composed  of  men,  who  hare  received  a  good  lite^ 
lary education,  served  an  apprenticeship, passedthrough  their  medical 
studies  as  Physicians^  pupils  in  the  Hospitals  of  London^  and  who 
have  been  engaged,  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  in  the  dai- 
ly exercise  of  their  professional  duties. 

//  is  not  proposed  to  interfere  with  Apothecaries  already  in  'prac^ 
iice:  but  the  qualification  of  those,  who  are  to  be  permitted  in  fu- 
ture, consists  in  having  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  Apothecary, 
of  not  less  than  five  years  ;  in  having  attended  the  medical  prac- 
tice of  one  or  more  ho^itals  in  London,  or  in  a  provincial  hospital, 
during  a  certain  number  of  months ;'  and  in  producing  <<other  tes* 
timonials,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  court  of  examiners,  of  a 
sufficient  medical  and  classical  education,  and  of  a  good  moral  con- 
duct." 

No  part  of  this  clause  can,  by  any  possibility  of  construction,  be 
objectionable  to  the  Fellows  and  Members  of  tlie  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

The  Apothecary,  who  is  heavily  responsible  for  the  correctness 
of  preparing  the  prescriptions  of  the  Physician,  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  \  and  he, 
whose  prompt  interference  is  so  often  demanded  in  the  absence  of 
the  Physician,  would  be  worse  than  useless,  if  not  tolerably  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles,  on  which  the  Physician  was  acting  for 
the  relief  of  the  patient  \  but  his  temporary  and  intermediate  assist- 
ance, when  so  quMified,  becomes  conducive  to  the  wished-for  re- 
sult— ^the  cure  of  the  complaint. 

A  subsequent  clause  relates  to  the  Assistants  of  Apothecaries  ; 
and  it  is  proposed,  that  no  one  shall  be  employed  hereafter,  unless 
he  has  been  regularly  educated  to  the  profession,  and  examined  as 
to  his  fitness  for  the  duties  of  his  station.  This  must  be  as  desi- 
rable to  Physicians,  as  it  is  creditable  to  Apothecaries,  and 
Dseful  to  the  public. 

The  remaining  clauses  concern  the  due  execution  of  the  Bill 
when  passed  into  a  Law.     The  only  one  of  importance  relates  to 

'  The  period  of  attendance  is  left  a  Uank  space,  to  be  filled  up  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill. 
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die  other  medical  bodies ;  and,  in  tihis  point  also^  the  Committee' 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Company  has  foUowed  the  course*  previously 
pursued  by  the  Committee  acting  for  the  general  profession,  by 
asserting  their  undeniable  claims  to  public  confidence  and  support^ 
without  a  wish  to  detract  from  the  rights  of  others,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  extract : 

<«  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in 
this  Act  contained,  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  les- 
sen, prejudice,  or  defeat,or  in  any  wise  to  interfere  with,  any  of  the 
rights,  authorities,  privileges,  or  immunities,  heretofore  vested  in, 
and  exercised  and  enjoyed  by,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians^ 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,**  &c. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  comment  on  the  fairness  of  « 
clause,  of  which  the  language  is  so  candid  and  explicit. 

To  sketch  an  outline  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  to  illus« 
irate  the  usefulness  of  well  educated  Apothecaries,  to  prove  the 
existence  of  pretenders  and  the  melancholy  consequences  of  their 
ignorance,  and  to  point  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  laws  to 
punish  ofienders,  will  form  the  remaining  subjects  for  the  Au« 
thorns  task. 

The  revival  of  learning,  after  many  centuries  of  Gothic  igno- 
rance, having  first  taken  place  in  Italy,  medical  schools  were  estab- 
lished at  Salemum,  Padua,  and  other  cities.  Thither  men  used  to 
resort,  from  England  and  various  parts  of  Europe,  to  obtain 
professional  knowledge,  and  take  a  degree  as  Doctor  in  Medicine, 
after  having  studied  the  learned  languages- in  their  own  countries. 

Knowledge  having  soon  become  more  extensively  diffused  by 
the  return  of  English  Physicians,  and  encouragement  being  given 
to  foreign  professors  to  settle  in  Britain,  it  was  found' to  be  as  un- 
necessary as  it  must  have  been  inconvenient,  to  visit  Italy  for  leave 
to  practise  medicine  in  England. 

In  the  year  IS II,  King  Henry  VIII.  permitted  ^the  first  estab* 
lishment  of  a  Tribunal,  consisting  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  or,  in 
his  place,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  as  President,  and  authorised  him 
to  call  <<  four  Doctors  of  Physic,"  and,  for  Surgery,  «  other  expert 
persons  of  that  faculty,"  to  examine  those  who  wished  to  ex- 
ercise professional  duties. 
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^'  Indie  same  reign  (anno  1540)  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Physicians 
was  established  in  London.  A  President  and  Censors  were  ap» 
pointed,  with  provisions  for  the  perpetual  management  of  the 
afiairs  of  the  Collegei  and  the  power  of  making  bye-laws.  Its  ju- 
Tisdiction  was  confined  to  London,  and  a  circuit  of  seven  miles. 

All  Candidates  for  a  Fellowship  in  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, must  have  taken  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  one  of  the  English  Univer- 
sities  (Oxford  or  Cambridge)  before  presenting  themselves  for  ex- 
amination in  Warwick  Lane.  They  are  questioned  in  Latin  on 
Medical  Knowledge,  and,  if  approved,  admitted  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College,  by  whom  alone  the  afiairs  of  the  College  are  con- 
ducted. These  are  empowered  to  examine  Graduates  of  certain 
t»ther  Univerrities,  and,  having  become  convinced  of  their  fitnessj 
to  grant  permission  for  them  to  practise. — Such  Physicians  are 
called  Licentiates.  Every  Physician,  therefore,  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege in  London,  has  given  proofs  of  a  suitable  education,  and  may 
be  justly  considered  worthy  of  public  confidence. 

Whatever  might  havebeen  the  former  excellentt  of  public  Lec- 
tures on  Anatomy  and  die  Practice  of  Physic  in  Oxford  and  Cam* 
bridge,  it  has  long  ceased ;  for  they  are  now  proverbially  deficient. 
.Ko  adequate  Course  of  these  Sciences  is  given  to  Students  in 
either  University.  This  does  not  prevent  Graduates  from  acquir- 
ing all  the  requisite  information  upon  those  points,  because  the  in- 
tervals between^  keeping  the  Terms  of  the  University,  permit  a  mi- 
gration to  London  or  Edinburgh,  where  every  opportunity  and  fa- 
cility exist,  for  perfecting  their  Medical  Education  \  and  so  unques- 
tionable is  thb  fact,  that  there  is  not  one  FeUcm  of  the  Boyal  Col* 
t^ge  of  Physicians,  nam  in  practice,  tsho  has  not  availed  himself^ 
absence  Jr dm  the  English  UniversitieSifor  that  pitrpose* 

The  state  of  the  Society,  at  the  esublishment  of  the  Royal  CoU 
lege  of  Physicians,  was  widely  different  from  what  it  is  at  present. 
The  ancient  nobility,  and  a  few  rich  citizens,  constituted  one  class  of 
pers(»is ;  whilst  the  servants  and  dependents  of  the  former,  added 
to  the  workmen  and  laborers  of  the  latter,  formed  another  class. 
The  noble  and  the  wealthy  could  afford  to  fee  their  Physicians  i  and 
it  was  not  usual,  in  diose  days,  to  legislate  for  the  wants  and  con- 
veniences of  others. 
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The  piDgress  of  commercial  prosperity,  since  diat  timei  Ins*  Mf 
greatly  multiplied »  that  it  may  be  almost  said  to  have  crea^ 
ted  a  third)  which  is  noM^  the  most  numerous  class  of  people — the 
middle  order  of  society.  Persons  of  this  description,  without  he- 
reditary possession  in  land,  pay  their  quotas  of  taxes  for  the  support 
of  government,  and  maintain  their  families,  in  respectability,  by 
their  industry  in  various  trades,  and  by  a  commerce  in  articles  for- 
merly  unknown  j  but  which  have  been  long  identified  with  die 
comfortable  existence  of  almost  every  individual  in  the  nation/ 

One  effect  of  this  augmentation  of  the  middle  orders  of  the 
community  was  a  proportionate  increase  of  sickness,  amongst  peo- 
ple, who  were  unable  to  procure  medical  aid,  by  feang  physicians 
as  often  as  their  situation  required  professional  care,  and^ 
the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  having  made  no 
diminution  in  their  accustomed  fee,  to  meet  the  actual  wants  of 
persons  in  this  class  of  society,  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to 
others  for  advice/ 

The  Company  of  Apothecaries,  as  before  mentioned,  having 
been  established  in  1616,  and  its  Members  being  the  onfy  persons 
jpermitted  by  low^  to  prepare  Medicines,  and  compound  the^  Pre* 
fcriptions  of  Physicians,  the  middle  orders  of  society,  and  all  above 
parish  paupers,  very  naturally  resorted  to  them  for  advice,  as  well 
as  medicine  ;  for  those  who  were  daily  occupied  in  such  employ^ 
ment,  must  have  beep  most  likely  to  afford  occasional  relief. 

That  which  is  palpably  necessary,  and  mutually  conveme&t» 

<  The  improvements  in  manufacturing  iron  and  other  metals  in  Birmingr 
ham,  Sheffield,  and  Wplverhampton;  in  Cotton  at  Manchester,  Nottingham, 
and  Leicester ;  in  Wool  at  various  towns  of  Yorkshire  and  the  West  of  £ni- 
gland,  &c.  &c.  have  given  employment  to  many  hundred  thousand  indivi- 
duals, by  whose  labor  and  ingenuity  the  merchant  and  inland  trader  have 
^beenjequally  benefited,  and  a  more  general  diffusion  of  property  made  to  ex- 
ist throughout  the  commonalty  of  England. 

*  There  is  a  spirit  of  laudable  independence  in  the  naihd  of  every  English- 
man, to  prefer  obtaining  the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  by  bis  own 
efforts,  to  accepting  of  gratuitous  assistance :  nothing  but  actual  inability 
and  abjpct  poverty  can  br^ak  this  spirit,  which,  with  all  its  disadvantages^ 
constitutes  the  prosperity  and  strenjgth  of  the  nation. 
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foon  becomes  settled  Into  a  custom^  and  custom,  uninterruptedly 
continued  during  more  than  a  century^  almost  acquires  tiMi 
validity  of  law. 

It  was  convenient  for  the  Physician  to  limit  his  practice  to  the 
opulent,'  (who  likewise  increased  in  number  with  the  advancing 
prosperity  of  die  kingdom)  and  to  continue  taking  large  fees.  It 
became  expedient,  therefore,  that  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
should  permit  others  to  give  advice  to  those,  who  could  not  afibrd 
to  pay  fees  to  themselves  ;  and  the  Apothecaries,  thus  resorted  to» 
found  it  conducive  to  their  interest,  to  make  themselves  as  well  qua« 
lified  as  possible  for  the  required  and  assumed  task. 

When  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  was  founded,  there  were 
no  public  Lectures  given  in  London  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
the  Practice  of  Medicine ;  but  the  establishment  of  them,  aboid 
two  centuries  ago^  permitted  the  Apothecaries  to  acquire  such 
knowledge  as  enabled  them  to  relieve  the  people  on  general  coca* 
sions^  and,  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  danger.  Physicians  could  be  re« 
sorted  to  with  advantage  \  when  it  would  have  been  utterly  lm» 
possible  for  sf/cA  'patients  to  have  sustained  the  expense  of  their 
exclusive  attendance. 

The  great  improvement  in  all  sciences  connected  with  Medidne^ 
the  increase  of  public  teachers,  the  extensive  Hospitals  in  Londony 
and  the  long-established  usage  of  Hospital-Physicians,  in  taking 
numerous  pupils  from  amongst  the  students,,  who  afterwards  prac*- 
tised  as  Apothecaries,  -  are  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Bill  y  for  those 

• 

«  It  is  not  intended,  by  this  expression,  to  infer,  that  Physicians  did  not 
{prescribe  for  any  but  the  rich ;  for  they  have  always  been  friends  t^  the 
poor.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated,  from  the  period  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  College  down  to  the  present  time,  gave  advice,  certain  days  and 
hours,  gratis.  The  beneficial  effect  of  this  was  too  limited  for  general  purpo- 
ses, and  the  reason  alleged  in  the  last  note,  rendered  it  even  less  effective. 

*  No  better  proof  of  this  assertion  need  be  given,  than  the  following  quo* 
tation  from  the  life  of  the  illustrious  Dr.  Harvey  (published  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  1766)  who,  having  been  appointed  to  succeed  Dr. 
Wilkinson,  as  Physician  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  began  to  give  Lec- 
Vires  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery ;— «  Quarto  Augusti  die  anno  post  Christuns 
natum,  1615,  a  Collegio  Medicorum  munus  Harveio  datum  est,  ut  Anatomi- 
aai  et  Chtnif^cam  ex  instituto  Ltmleii  atque  Caldvalii  expunereu'' 
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who  have  availed  themselves  of  sueh  advantages,  were  enabled  to 
become  highly  useful  to  the  public,  and,  on  that  account,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  they  are  justly  entitled  to  a  proportionate  degree  of 
distinction  and  protection.' 

Although  no  part  of  the  present  Bill  relates  to  the  afiairs  of  Sur** 
geons,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  many  Apothecaries  have 
gone  through  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  Surgery,  and  com- 
bine  that  with  their  other  occupation.  They  are,  on  this  account, 
more  extensively  useful,  particularly  in  thinly- populated  districts 
of  the  country,  where  there  would  not  be  possible  subsistence 
for  three  persons— the  Physician,  tlie  mere  Surgeon,  and  the  mere 
Apothecary.  In  such  places  the  poor  would  not  obtain  help,'  if 
medical  and  surgical  aid  were  not  given  by  one  individual,  who, 
having  learned  to  prescribe  and  compound  Medicines,  to  reduce  a 
dislocation,  and  manage  a  fractured  limb,  can  barely  earn  a  decent 
living  by  the  full  employment  of  his  time,  with  excess  of  personal 
fatigue,  in  riding  from  30  to  40  or  more  miles,  every  day,  to  visit 
•  dozen  patients.   . 

The  number  of  individuals  who  practise  as  prescribing  Apothe* 
caries,  without  due  qualification,  is  considerable.  The  proportion 
of  those  who  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretension  is  very  great.*<*- 

'  There  is  a  regular  scale  of  fees  paid  to  Physicians  in  every  hospital  m 
LondoDy  for  permission  to  attend  their  practice  during  six  or  twelve  months; 
andithese  Physicians  heing  all  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  London,  it 
would  be  a  libel  upon  their  own  character  to  intimate,  that  such  pupils  are 
not  competent  to  prescribe  for  the  sick,  and  fulfil  the  duties  they  profess. 

«  When  an  inquiry  was  instituted  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1804,  Dr.  Fawssett 
was  appointed  Vice-President  for  the  Homcastle  district,  and  reported,  that 
in  his  division,  including  the  market-towns  of  Homcastle,  Spilsby,  Alford, 
and  Tattershall,  there  were  five  Physicians  (all  graduatesof  Scotland)  eleven 
Surgeon-Apotheearies,  twenty-five  Druggists,' forty  irregulars  of  both  sexes 
(over  and  above  the  Druggists)  sixty*three  midwives,  not  one  of  whom  had  re- 
€eived  any  initructianf  making  an  aggregate  of  U4  persons,  exercising  Medi- 
dne  for  gain,  of  whom  only  one  in  nine  had  been  educated  for  the  profes- 
non.'^Mr.  Shuttleworth  took  a  survey  of  the  Market-Razon  disUrict,  inclu- 
ding  the  market  towns  of  Wragby,  Rason,  and  Castor,  and  reported  that  no 
Physician  resided  in  his  division ;  Seven  regular  practitioners  as  Surgeoi|^ 
Apothecaries,  nine  druggists,  (one  of  whom  served  an  apprenticeship)  se- 
ventew  inegolars,  of  both  sexes,  over  and  above  the  Druggists  |  one  of 
the  men  follows  midwifery:  thirty-two  midwives,  not  one  of  whom  had 
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Whfin  it  is  remembered  that  science  is  neither  hereditarf  nor 
intuitive,  but  the  result  of  close  attention  to  |  particular  studies^ 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  lires  of  numberless  individuals  is  to* 
tally  dependent  on  the  medical  knowledge  of  Apothecaries»  the 
mind  recoils  with  horror,  at  the  contemplation  of  the  multitude  of 
persons  that^must  be  annually  sacrificed,  either  by  the  want  of 
skill  in  pretenders  to  employ  proper  remedies,  or  by  the  misapplir 
cation  of  mercury,  opium,  and  other  active  and  useful  medicines* 
No  man  will  have  the  temerity  to  assert,  that  the  due  regulation 
of  this  department  of  the  medical  profession,  can  be  uninteresting 
to  any  rational  being,  or  indifferent  to  the  government  of  the 
country. 

It  has  been  intimated,  that  the  Druggists  have  convened  meet* 
ings  of  the  trade  to  oppose  the  Apothecaries'  Bill.  The  author  of 
these  observations  would  be  ashamed  of  entertaining  prejudices 
against  any  class  of  men,  or  of  permitting  unworthy  motives  to 
bias  his  mind,  in  advocating  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice*  In 
prosecuting  the  subject,  in  his  ^^  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of 
the  Medical  Profession,"  he  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  solici- 
tude, which  mttst  necessarily  exist  in  the  mind  of  Apothecaries^ 
for  the  expected  operation  of  remedies,  and  their  beneficial  influ- 
ence, whether  prescribed  by  themselves,  or  in  co-attendance  witli 
a  Physician,  could  not  be  efualfy  impressive  on  the  promiscuous 
compounders  of  prescriptions  in  the  shops  of  Druggists,  who,  be^ 
ing  uniformly  actuated  by  the  general  principles  of  trade,  must  be, 
chiefly,  interested  in  the  ratio  of  profit  upon  the  compounds. 
Such  persons  have  no  knowledge  of  the  patient,  no  anxiety  for  the 
relief  of  acute  or  protracted  sufiering. 

To  prevent  the  su^icion  of  representing  ideal  evils,  it  was  re* 
iptisite  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  allusions,  by  pointing  out 
some  of  the  adulterations,  substitutions,  and  frauds,  daily  practised, 
and  the  catalogue  can  be  easily  augmented,  if  necessary ;  but  the 
conectness  of  those  remarks  will  not  be  questioned.' 

neetvdl  any  instruction.  lo  all,  sixty-^five  persons  exercising  Medicine  for 
^n,  of  whom  net  one  in  nioe  had  been  previously  educated  to  the  pro* 


*  The  dfug«dealiag  Oiocen  were  se^anted  tern  the  Apoiheearies'  Con*. 
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^  ApotKetaries  have  reason  to  remark,  diat  Physidant  often  pre* 
fcr  sending  their  prescriptions  to  Chemists'  shops ;  and  it  has  been 
suspected,  that  they  insinuate  the  idea  of  Medicine  being  more 
fresh,  or  more  accurately  prepared.  There  can  be  no  truth  in  such 
insinuations  against  those  Apothecaries  who  are  Members  of  Apo- 
Aecaries*  Hall,  nor  others,  if  they  are  adequate  judges  of  drugs, 
and  properly  attentive  to  their  duties  j  but,  if  they  are  ignorant, 
or  negligent,  they  can  have  no  claim  to  public  confidence. 

Some  Physicians,  and  Hospital-Surgeons,  are  known  to  write 
prescriptions,  and  not  to  take  any  concern  as  to  the  due  prepara- 
tion of  them ;  whilst  others  go  a  step  further,  and  say  to  this 
effect : — "  Tou  will  get  the  medicine  at  this  or  that  place,"  (always 
a  Druggist's  shop)  "  and  I  shall  see  you  at  such  a  time-^f— Whene- 
ver this  is  done,  with  a  previous  knowledge  that  the  individual  or 
family  has  been  accustomed  to  employ  an  Apothecary  of  unim- 
peachable character,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  act  of  injustice ;  and 
the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that,  if  practised  towards 
himself,  it  should  not  pass  in  silent  contempt. 

Others^  take  a  different  ground,  and  endeavour  to  keep  away 
Apothecaries,  by  intimating  that  the  me<Ucine  can  be  procured  n^ 
ther  cheaper  at  a  Druggist's.  Here  the  intention  becomes  toa 
apparent  to  impose  on  any  except  the  most  shallow  understanding. 
It  is  not  done  out  of  tenderness  for  the  patient's  purse ;  but,  insi* 
diously  meant  to  promote  their  own  advantage,  by  creating  a 
more  frequent  necessity  of  being  sent  for,  on  every  oceanoDf 
however  trivial.' 

pany  in  1616,  for  the  same  reason,  iivhich  is  thus  expressed}— '^'Ihsalubria, 
nociva,  falsa,  corruptB,  et  perniciosa,  faciuDtetcomponuntmedicamenta.'*— > 
Pandora's  box,  io  fabulous  histoiy,  did  not  contain  the  seeds  of  moreevi^ 
than  the  Laboratories  of  Wholesale  Chemists  and  Dn]^;gistf  produce  io 
real  life.— Sec  «*  The  Inquiry,"  pages  39  to  47. 

'  No  peritonality  is  intended  by  any  of  the  above  remarks ;  but  to  have 
flittered  away  the  truth  in  obscure  allusions,  wtuld  have  been  culpable  timi* 
dity.  Errors  in  judgment  are  venial  faults:  these  are  weeds  of  the  n^nd^ 
which,  if  not  rooted  out  by  a  more  honorable  mode  of  thinking,  must  be 
cpt  down  by  pointed  and  severe  animadversion.  It  u  knomny  that  the  Mas- 
ter and  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  would  mark 
tuch  eontect  iMtb  diiappiobatioo.    It  is  believed,  that  thePiettdent  aad 
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Misrepresentation  and  cunning  are  petty  arts ;  men  of  real  abi- 
lity would  be  ashamed  to  exercise  them.  It  is  hoped,  therefore, 
that  very  few  degrade  themselves  by  the  practices  alluded  to. 
Every  Physician  should  maintain  his  superior  rank  by  a  propor- 
tionate superiority  of  professional  acquirement ;  and  he  will  then 
have  no  }ust  cause  to  fear  competition. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  persons  have  a  right  to  judge  for 
themsehres  in  the  disposal  of  their  own  money  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  objection  to  the  Physician  attending  alone,  when 
patients  are  able  to  pay  his  fees ;  but  it  is  contended^  that  the  com^ 
moftaityy  or  at  leoit  ntne-ienths  of  the  people j  are  not  able  to  do  so^ 
and  that  Apothecaries,  on  this  account,  are  absolutely  requisite. 

Following  the  undeniable  principle  of  voluntary  action,  when 
not  contrary  to  law,  or  established  usage,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  people  have  also  a  right  to  send  for  Apothecaries  ;  and  it  is 
evident  they  can  do  so  witli  safety ;  since  it  has  been  shown,  that 
the  meanfr  of  acquiring  medical  knowledge  are  within  reach,  and 
actually  pursued  by  all  the  respectable  of  them,  before  they  begin 
to  practise  :  nor  does  it  require  a  long  argument  to  prove,  that  in- 
dividuals and  families  will  avail  tliemselves  of  their  advice,  which, 
on  general  occasicms,  is  obtained  (including  medicine)  at  one-fourth, 
or  one-sixth,  of  a  guinea,  when  they  believe  that  such  advice  will 
answer  the  intended  purpose.  ' 

By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  Druggists'  shops  may  be  resorted 
to,  wheneveir  people  can  persuade  themselves  that  it  is  to  their  own 
interest  to  go  there ;  but  they  have  a  right  to  expect  of  the  Go- 
vernment, that  these  shops  are,  in  future,  rendered  subject  to  a 
mpervising  power,  and  their  proprietors  made  heavily  responsible 
ybr  ihe  due  prepcaration  (f  eoery  medicine.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  Censors  of  the  Ropl  College  of  Physicians,  who  some- 
times examine  the  petty  shops  of  little  dealers,  never  go  into  the 
JLaboratories  of  the  wholesale  Druggists  and  Chemists,  from  which 
9xy^  shops,  and  those  of  many  country  Apothecaries,  are  supplied. 
This  may  not  arise  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Censors ;  for 

Fellows  of  the  Royal  CollcKe  of  Physicians  would  be  no  less  tenacious  of 
their  own  dignity,  if  a  case  were  fiilly  made  out,  and  pressed  on  their  consi- 
deration. 

NO.Xn.  Pom,  VOL.  VI.  Y 
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tKey  cannot,  perhaps,  take  cognisance  of  those  (the  Ditiggtsts) 
who  are  not  legal  compounders  of  medicine :  and,  if  this  be  the 
case,  it  exhibits  another  view  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  present 
laws  to  afford  due  protection  to  the  public. 

The  want  of  an  authority,  to  prevent  ignorant  dabblers  in  Me^ 
dicine  from  committing  ravages  on  the  health  of  the  community, 
renders  them  bold  and  presuming,  in  proportion  to  the  great  pro- 
bability of  avoiding  detection ;  and,  if  detected,  of  evading  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crimes.  This  detrimental  state  of  things 
must  continue,  if  the  present  Bill  be  not  passied  into  a  Law. 

It  has  been  always  acknowledged,  that  connivance  at  fraud  is  an 
indirect  encouragement  of  it ;  yet  trespassers  are  kept  in  some 
check,  where  a  power  has  been  createdybr  the  ptddic  goodf  although 
the  individuals,  in  whom  that  is  vested,  may  be  too  indolent  to  do 
their  duty.  .     ' 

It  has  been  proved,  that  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  good  me- 
dical education,  in  London,  has  long  existed,  and,  that  the  more 
respectable  Apothecaries  avail  themselves  of  the  best  means  of 
becoming  useful  to  the  public. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  present  Charter 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Company  is  confined  to  London,  and  a  circuit 
of  seven  miles ;  and  that,  even  there^  its  power  is  limited  to  t 
watchfulness  over  the  conduct  of  its  own  members,  whilst  the 
greater  number  of  Apothecaries  are  subject  to  no  control.' 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  exemplified,  that  the  want  of  a  proper 
authority,  to  compel  every  person  who  presumes  to  meddle  with 
the  health  of  his  neighbour,  to  give  proofs  of  his  competency, 
is  productive  of  much  serious  calamity,  inseparable  from  a  lawless 
range  in  medical  affairs,  by  which  the  Uves  of  people  are  trifled 
widi,  and  their  infants  and  children  destroyed,  by  wily  incapacity^ 
in  die  specious  garb  of  science. 

The  only  remaining  point  relates  to  the  best  means  of  obtain- 
ing  a  succession  of  practidoners,  capable  of  doing  their  ack^ow- 

^  In  cases  of  misdemeanor,  adnntting  of  attua]  proof,  they  are  cognizable 
at  coDiiuon  law ;  but  the  detection  of  mal-practices  b  usually  difficult,  oftea 
impossible ;  behides,  ii  is  always  better  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimefy 
than  to  wait  for  the  occasion  of  punishment. 
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led^ed  duties^  and  ei  protecting  the    public  from  the  effects  of 
tfae  fnmds  and  abuses  alluded  to. 

Theauthor  feels  confident,  th^t  the  present  Bill,  if  passed  into  a  law» 
will  serve  as  an  effectual  check  to  the  daring  and  the  ignorant.  He 
founds  his  opinion  upon  much  and  attentive  consideration  of  the 
^ole  subject;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate  that  opinion  by 
quotations  fronii  and  comments  upon,  every  material  clause.  He  has 
been  as  studious  to  aroid  unmerited  severity  in  his  remarks,  as  he 
•hallever  be  anxious  to  abstain  from  flattering  prejudices  by  the 
sacrifice  of  veracity ;  being  only  desirous  of  convincing  the  under- 
standing of  his  readers,  by  a  clear  statement  of  facts,  with  direct 
inferences  from  them,  and  of  conciliatbig  those  who  may  have 
misunderstood  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  the  motives  of  its  advo* 
Oates,  by  a  plain  detail  of  proceedings. 

Is  it  not,  then,  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  Legislature  and 
the  public  will  unanimously  admit  the  necessity  of  instituting  a 
Tribunal,  for  the  future  preservation  of  the  community  from  die 
dreadful  consequences  alluded  to,  involving  the  lives  of  themselves 
and  their  families  i 

'  Can  it  be  denied,  chat  nxen,  who  have  passed  through  a  regular 
course  of  studies  in  the  best  sdiool  for  instruction  (London) 
ought  to  feel  anxious  to  assert  their  just  claims  to  public  confi*^ 
dence,  and  that  they  should  wish  to  prevent  their  successors  from 
sufiering  the  degradation  they  have  long  sustained,  by  being 
indiscriminately  confounded  amongst  a  crowd  of  ignorant  people, 
whose  practices  detract  from  the  reputation  of  a  learned  and  liberal 
profession  ? 

Will  it  be  called  presumption  in  men,  who  have  received  an 
early  education  to  the  useful  duties  they  profess,  and  have  been 
afterwards  daily  employed,  during  many  years,  in  the  honorable 
discharge  of  those  duties,  to  consider  themselves  capable  of 
forming  such  a  Board  of  Examiners,  as  shall  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  be  possessed  by  Apothecaries,  even 
in  the  absence  of  the  President,  or  some  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  London  ?-^^ee  Note',  page  S26. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  many  of  the  Fellows  or  governing 
Members  of  the  Royal  College,  are  Physicians  to  Hospitals,  and 
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receive  pupils  from  amongst  the  young  men,  who  afterwards  settle 
as  Apothecaries  and  Surgeon-Apothecaries.  There  are  others 
also  who  gire  1  ectures  on  the  practice  of  Medicine  and  Chemistry, 
and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  income  proceeds  from  Ae  feefr 
of  attendance  paid  by  those  students.'  Surely,  then,  such  Physi- 
cians and  Lecturers,  as  are  Fellom,  will  not  give  their  votes  in 
Comitia  (an  assemblage)  of  the  College,  nor  the  Licentiates  len4 
their  sanction,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  measures  of  opposition 
to  the  Bill.  A  proceeding  of  this  kind  would  exhibit  a  line  of 
conduct  highly  disgraceful,  subversive  of  their  reputation  and 
interest,  and  could  not  be  tolerated  by  the  profession  at  large. 

To  conclude,  the  Author  sincerely  hopes,  that  the  opposUon 
which  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  has  declared  to  the  Bill 
is  rather  intended  as  a  vigilant  endeavour,  to  see  that  all  ks. 
clauses  be  made  most  effective  to  secure  the  accomplishmeit  of 
their  objects,  than  an  opposition  to  its  principle,  or  an  attempt 
to  frustrate  its  enactment,  by  any  means  which  would  expose  that 
learned  body  to  the  suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  jealousyi  illibep* 
rality,  or  injustice. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  original  establishment  of  the 
College  (in  common  with  all  chartered  bodies)  wa&  not  intended 
for  the  narrow  limits  of  private  advantage,  but  for  the  wide  ctrde 
of  public  good. 

'  The  Lecturers  m  iKkHcton,.  at  .present,  am  Dn  George  Pearson,  Dr. 
Babington,  Dr.  Hooper,  Dr.  Ager,  Dr.  Marcct,  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Curry, 
Dr.  Tuthill,  Dr.  Hue,  Dr.  Cluttcrbuck,  Dr.  Roget,  Dr.  Harrison,  ,Dr. 
Davy,  Dr.  Chomcky,  and  Dr.  Buxton.  . 
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JAMES   MITCHELL, 


BOY  BORN  BLIND  AND  DEAF, 


WITH  AN 


ACCOUNT   OF  THE  OPERATION 


PERFORMED  FOR  THE  RECOVERY  OF  HIS  SIQHT. 


BY  JAMES  WARDROP,  F.R.S.  Edin. 


LONDON: 


1813. 


TO 

I 


DUGALD  STEWART,  ESQ. 

^C.    ^C.    ^C. 

Dear  Sir> 

The  great  interest  you  have  taken,  and  the 
exertions  you  continue  to  make  for  the  welfare  of  the  un- 
fortunate Touth  whose  History  is  now  presented  to  the 
Public,  will,  I  crust,  be  deemed  a  sufficient  apology  for  the 
liberty  I  take  in  thus  prefixing  your  Name. 

The  Memoir,  when  presented  to  you  in  manuscript  hav- 
ing met  with  your  approbation,  I  am  induced  to  publish  it 
in  its  original  form.  As  your  valuable  Account  of  the  Boy 
has  been  circulated  only  among  your  friends  ;  and  as  there 
are  some  facts  connected  with  the  Operation,  and  its  im- 
mediate eflPects,  which  you  have  purposely  omitted,  I  hope 
this  Publication  will  not  be  deemed  supeYfluous,  and  that 
it  may,  in  some  degree,  promote  the  objects  of  your  bene- 
volent exertions. 

With  every  sentiment  of  resptet, 
I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  WARDROP. 


Charles  Street^  SL  Jatne^s  Sjuare, 
December^  1812. 


THE  HISTORY,  &c. 


JL  Hs  following  History  of  a  Boy  born  Blind  and  Deaf 
affords  a  most  interesting,  though  lamentable,  example  of 
a  defect  in  the  organization  of  the  human  frame,  which, 
as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  described  ;  and  lays^open 
a  field  of  curious  and  valuable  philosophical  investigation^ 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  much  explored* 

The  boy,  when  brought  to  London,  and  put  under  my 
Care,  had  passed  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  father,  a  respectable  clergyman  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  and  by  his  sister ;  from  whom,  and  from 
the  observations  I  was  enabled  to  make,  the  subsequent  his- 
tory has  been  collected. 

He  had  the  usual  appearances  of  strength  and  good  health, 
and  his  countenance  was  extremely  pleasing,  and  indicated 
a  considerable  deal  of  intelligence. 

On  examining  the  state  of  his  eyes,  the  pupil  of  each 
was  observed  to  be  obscured  by  a  Cataract. 

In  the  right  eye  the  cataract  was  of  a  white  color  and 
pearly  lustre,  and  appeared  to  pervade  the  whole  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  The  pupil,  however,  readily  dilated  or 
contracted,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  light  to 
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which  it  was  exposed.  The  cataract  in  the  left  eye  was  not 
equally  opake ;  about  one-third  of  it  being  dim  and  cloud- 
ed,  arising,  as  it  appeared,  from  very  thin  dusky. webs 
crossing  it  in  various  directions,  the  rest  being  of  an  opake 
white  color.  The  pupil  of  this  eye  did  not,  however,  seem 
so  susceptible  of  impressions  from  varieties  in  the  int^isity 
of  light,  as  that  of  the  other  eye,  nor  did  he  employ  this 
eye,  so  often  as  the  other,  to  gratify  his  fondness  for  light. 

I  could  discover  no  defect  in  the  organization  of  his 
ears. 

4  Soon  after  his  birth,  his  parents  observed  the  cataracts 
in  both  eyes,  and  they  also  discovered,  at  a  very  early  age, 
that  he  was  deaf,  as  no  sounds  appeared  to  excite  his  attea- 
tion,  and  no  noise  seemed  to  awake  him  during  sleep. 

About  the  time  of  life  when  he  was  attempting  to  walk, 
he  began  to  be  attracted  by  bright  and  dazzling  colors,  and 
to  derive  pleasure  from  striking  his  teeth  with  sonorous 
bodies.  He  also  appeared  anxious  to  smell  and  feel  those 
substances  which  had  become  known  to  him  through  the 
medium  of  his  other  senses. 

As  he  advanced  in  years,  various  circumstances  concurred 
to  prove,  that  neither  the  retina  nor  the  auditory  nerve  were 
entirely  insensible  to  the  impressions  of  light  and  sound  j 
and  that,  though  he  derived  little  information  from  these 
organs,  he  received  from  them  a  considerable  degree  of 
gratification. 

He  used  to  hold  between  his  eye  and  luminous  objects, 
such  bodies  as  he  had  found  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
light ;  and  it  was  one  of  his  chief  amusements  to  concen- 
trate the  Sim's  rays,  by  means  of  pieces  of  glass,  transpa- 
rent pebbles,  or  similar  substances  which  he  held  between 
his  eye  and  the  light,  and  turned  about  in  various  direc- 
tions.    There  were  other  modes  by  which  he  was  often  in 
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the  habit  of  gratifying  his  desire  of  light  He  would  go  to 
any  out-house  or  room  within  his  reach,  shut  the  windows 
and  doors,  and  remain  there  for  a  considerable  dme,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  some  small  hole  or  chink,  which  admitted 
the  sun's  rays,  eagerly  catching  them.  He  would  also^ 
during  the  winter  nights,  frequently  redre  to  a  comer  of  a 
dark  room,  and  kindle  a  light  for  his  amusement.  Such, 
indeed,  seemed  to  be  the  degree  of  pleasure,  which  he  r^ 
ceived  from  feasting  his  eyes  with  light,  that  he  would  often 
occupy  himself,  in  this  maimer,  for  several  hours^  without 
interruption.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  gratification  of  the 
other  senses,  his  countenance  and  gestures  displayed  a  most 
interesting  avidity  and  curiosity. 

It  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  with  preci- 
sion, the  degree  of  sight  which  he  enjoyed ;  but  from  the 
preternatural  acuteness  which  his  senses  of  touch  and  smell 
had  acquired,  in  consequence  of  paving  been  habitually 
employed  to  collect  that  informadon  for  which  the  sight  m 
peculiarly  adapted  ;  it  may  be  with  confidence  presumed, 
that  he  derived  litde,  if  any,  assistance  from  his  eyes,  as 
organs  of  vision.  Besides,  the  appearances  of  the  disease 
in  the  eyes  were  such,  as  to  render  it  extremely  probable^ 
that  they  enabled  him  merely  to  disdnguish  some  colors 
and  differences  in  the  intensity  of  light. 

The  organs  of  hearing  seemed  equally  unfit  for  receiving 
the  impressions  of  ordinary  sounds,  as  his  eyes  were  those 
of  objects  of  sight 

Many  circumstances,  at  the  same  dme,  seemed  to  prove, 
that  he  was  not  altogether  insensible  to  sound.  It  has  been 
already  obser\'ed,  that  he  often  amused  himself  by  striking 
hard  substances  against  his  teeth,  from  which  he  appeared 
to  derive  as  much  gratification,  as  he  did  from  receiving 
the  impression  of  light  on  his  eyes.    In  his  childhood,  one 
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of  the  mo6t  remarkable  circumstances  relating  to  him,  was 
this  eager  desire  to  strike  any  hard  substance  against  his 
teeth.  He  was  particularly  gratified  when  it  was  a  key, 
or  any  instrument  which  produced  a  sharp  sound  ;  and  he 
struck  it  always  upon  his  front  teeth.  When  a  ring  of 
keys  was  given  to  him,  he  seized  them  with  great  avi- 
dity, and  tried  each  separately  by  suspending .  it  loosely 
between  two  of  his  fingers,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  vibrate 
freely ;  and  after  tingling  them  amongst  his  teeth,  in  this 
manner,  he  generally  selected  one  from  the  others,  the 
sound  of  which  seemed  to  please  him  most.  This,  indeed, 
was  one  of  his  most  favorite  amusements,  and  it  was  sur- 
prising how  long  it  would  arrest  his  attention,  and  with 
what  eagerness  he  would,  on  all  occasions,  renew  it.  A 
gentleman  observing  this  circumstance,  brought  to  him  a 
musical  snuflf-box  (a  French  trinket  containing  a  small 
musical  instrument,  which  played  airs  by  means  of  a  spring), 
and  placed  it  between  his  teeth.  This  seemed  not  only 
to  excite  his  wonder,  but  to  aflFord  him  exquisite  delight ; 
and  his  father  and  sister,  who  were  present,  remarked,  that 
they  had  never  seen  him  so  much  interested  on  any  former 
occasion.  Whilst  the  instrument  continued  to  play,  he 
kept  it  closely  between  his  teeth,  and  even  when  the  notes 
were  ended,  he  continued  to  hold  the  box  to  his  mouth, 
and  to  examine  it  minutely  with  his  fingers,  his  lips,  and 
the  point  of  his  tongue,  expressing,  by  his  gestures  and 
by  his  countenance,  extreme  curiosity. 

Besides  the  musical  snuff- box,  I  procured  for  him  a  com- 
mon musical  key.  When  it  was  first  applied  to  his  toothy 
he  exhibited  expressions  of  fear  mixed  with  surprise.  How- 
ever, he  soon  perceived  that  it  was  attended  with  no. harm, 
80  that  he  not  only  allowed  it  to  be  renewed,  but  he  soon 
acquired  the  habit  of  striking  it  on  his  own  hand,  so  as  to 
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waake  it  sound,  and  then  touching  his  teeth  with  it.  One 
day  his  £iither  observed  him  place  it  upon  the  external  ear. 
He  has  also,  on  some  occasions,  been  observed  to  take 
notice  of,  and  to  appear  uneasy  with  very  loud  sounds. 
Though;  therefore,  the  teeth,  besides  being  organs  of  masd- 
cadon,  and  also  serving  as  organs  of  touch  in  examining 
the  food  m  the  mouth,  so  that  the  hard  and  indigestible 
part  may  be  rejected,  in  this  boy  they  seemed  to  be  the 
best  channel  of  communicating  sound  to  the  auditory 
nerve. 

Ifis  organs  of  touch,  of  smell,  and  of  taste  had  all  ac- 
quired a  preternatural  degree  of  acuteness,  and  appeared 
to  have  supplied,  in  an  astonishing  manner,  the  deficiencies 
in  the  'senses  of  seeing  and  hearing.  By  those  of  touch, 
and  smell  in  particular,  lie  was  in  the  habit  of  examining 
every  thing  within  his  reach.  Large  objects,  such  as  the 
furniture  of  a  room,  he  felt  over  with  his  fingers,  whilst 
those  which  were  more  minute,  and  which  excited  more  of 
his  interest,  he  applied  to  his  teeth,  or  touched  with  the 
point  of  his  tougue.  In  exercising  the  sense  of  touch,  it 
was  interesting  to  nodce  the  delicate  and  precise  manner 
by  which  he  applied  the  extremides  of  his  fingers,  and 
with  what  ease  and  flexibility  he  would  insinuate  the  point 
of  his  tongue  into  all  the  inequalities  of  the  body  under 
his  examination. 

But  there  were  many  substances  which  he  not  only 
touched,  but  smelled  during  his  examination. 

To  the  sense  of  smell,  he  seemed  chiefly  indebted  for 
*  his  knowledge  of  different  persons.  He  appeared  to  know 
his  relations  and  intimate  friends,  by  smelling  them  very 
slightly,  and  he  at  once  detected  strangers.  It  was  diffi* 
cult,  however,  to  ascertain  at  what  distance  he  could  dis- 
tinguish people  by  this  sense :  but,  from  what  I  was  able 
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10  obserre,'  he  appeared  to  be  able  to  do  so  at  a  condderable 
distance  from  the  object.  This  was  particularly  striking 
when  a  person  entered  the  room,  as  he  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  this  before  he  could  derive  information  from  any  other 
sense,  than  that  of  smelL  ' 

In  selecting  his  food,  he  was  always  guided  by  his  sense 
of  smell ;  for  he  never  took  any  thing  into  his  mouth, 
without  previously  smelling  it  attentively. 

His  taste  was  extremely  delicate,  and  he  shewed  a  great 
predilection  for  some  kinds  of  food,  whibt  there  were 
others  of  which  he  never  partook.  He  had  on  no  occa^on 
tasted  butter,  cheese,  or  any  of  the  pulpy  fruits ;  but  he 
was  fond  of  milk,  plain  dressed  animal  food,  apples,  pease, 
and  other  simple  nutriment.  He  never  took  food  from 
any  one,  but  his  parents  or  sister. 

But  the  imperfections  which  have  been  noticed  in  his 
organs  of  sight  and  of  hearing,  were  by  no  means  accom- 
panied with  such  defects  in  the  powers  qf  his  rnmd^  as 
might  be  suspected.    He  seemed  to  possess  the  faculties  of 

«  Perhaps  he  might  have  been  infonned  of  the  approach  of  a  perton 
bf  die  vibration  of  the  floor  of  the  room  being  communicated  to  fab 
organs  of  touch. 

<«  Quand  les  enfans  Luco  (M.  Desmortiers  observes)  ne  regardent 
pas  leur  mere  elle  a  beau  lesappeller;  ils  ne  Pentendent  point ;  mais 
si  elle  frotte  le  pied  sur  le  carreau,  ils  sentent  ce  mouvement  et  se  tonr- 
nent  ausisrtdt  vers  elle.  Le  bruit  de  cannon,  des  tambours,  des  voitures, 
des  chevaux,  le  nwuvement  mime  ^un  hamme  qui  marche  derri^  eox, 
se  fait  quelquefois  sentir  aux  poignets,  mais  le  plus  souvent  a  Visto- 
mach  ou  plut6t  au  centre  nerveuz  du  diaphragme.  C'est  une  chose 
merveilleuse  que  la  sensibility  de  cette  partie  dans  les  Sourds-Muets, 
celle  de  pieds,  et  en  g^n^ral  detout  le  corps,  auz  impressions  du  bruit 
et  du  mouvement.  Elle  les  avertit  dans  bien  des  circonstances  ou  des 
oveilles  ddicates  ne  disent  rien,"  See  M6moire  sur  les  Sourds*Muets 
de  Naissance^  par  le  Bouvjer  Desmortiers.    Paris,  An.  vni. 
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the  understanding  in  a  considmble  degree,  and  whea  we 
reflect  that  his  channels  of  communication  with  the  eact»* 
nal  world  must  have  afforded  very  slow  means  of  acquiring 
infctf mation,  it  is  rather  surprising  how  much  knowledge 
he  had  obtained. 

Impressions  transmitted  to  the  human  soul  through  die 
medium  of  one  sense  might  call  into  t)eing  some  of  the 
most  important  operations  of  intellect.  Facts  have  been 
given  to  prove,  that  this  boy  possessed  both  recollection 
and  judgment.  We  are  i^orant  of  the  qualities  of  bodies 
which  influenced  his  determinations  and  his  affectbns. 
On  all  occasions,  however,  it  was  clear,  that  he  made  his 
experiments  on  the  objects  which  he  examined,  with  ail 
the  accuracy  and  caution  that  his  circumscribed  means  of 
gaimng  intelligence  could  admit.  The  senses  he  enjoyed 
bang  thus  disciplined,  acquired  a  preternatural  degree  of 
acuteness,  and  must  have  furnished  him  with  infbrmatton 
respecting  the  qualities  of  many  bodies,  which  we  either 
overlook,  or  are  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  through  odier 
channels. 

Perhaps  the  most  strikmg  feature  of  the  boy's  mind, 
was  his  avidity  and  curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  different  objects  around  him.  When  a  person  came 
into  the  room  where  he  was,  the  moment  he  knew  of  his 
presence,  he  .fearlessly  went  up  to  him,  and  touched  him 
all  over  and  smelled  him  with  eagerness.  He  shewed  the 
same  inquisitiveness,  in  becoming  acquainted  with  every 
thing  within  the  sphere  of  his  observation,  and  was  daily 
in  the  habit  of  exploring  the  objects  around  his  father's 
abode.  He  had  become  familiar  with  all  the  most  minute 
parts  of  the  house  and  furniture^  the  out-houses,  and 
several  of  the  adjacent,  fields,  and  the  varioos  £urming 
utensils. 
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He  showed  great  partiality  to  some  animals  particukrly 
to  horses,  and  nothing  seemed  to  give  him  more  delight 
than  to  be  put  on  one  of  their  backs.  When  his  &ther  went 
out  to  ride,  he  was  always  the  first  to  watch  his  return ; 
and  it  was  astonishing  how  he  became  warned  of  this,  from 
remarking  a  variety  of  little  incidents.  His  father  putting 
on  his  boots,  and  such  like  occurrences,  were  all  accurately 
observed  by  the  boy,  and  led  him  to  conclude  how  his 
father  was  to  be  employed.  In  the  remote  situation  where 
he  resided,  male  visitors  were  most  frequent,  and  therefore 
the  first  thing  he  generally  did,  was  to  examine  whether 
or  not  the  strangers  wore  boots ;  and  if  he  did,  he  immedi- 
ately quitted  him,  went  to  the  lobby,  found  out  and 
accurately  examined  his  whip,  then  proceeded  to  the  stable 
and  handled  his  horse,  with  great  care,  and  the  utmost 
attention*  It  occasdonally  happened,  that  visitors  arrived 
in  a  carriage.  He  never  failed  to  go  to  the  place  where 
the  carriage  stood,  examined  the  whole  of  it  with  much 
anxiety,  and  amused  himself  with  the  elasticity  of  the 
springs. 

The  locks  of  doors  attracted  much  of  his  notice,  and 
he  seemed  to  derive  great  pleasure  from  turning  the  keys. 

He  was  very  docile  and  obedient  to  his  father  and  to 
his  sister,  who  accompanied  him  to  London,  and  reposed 
in  them  every  confidence  for  his  safety,  and  for  the  means 
of  his  subsistence. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  he  never  took  food 
from  any  one,  but  the  branches  of  his  own  family.  I 
eeveral  times  oBFered  him  an  applet  of  which  I  knew  he  was 
extremely  fond,  but  he  always  refused  it  with  signs  of 
mistrust,  though  the  same  apple,  afterwards  given  him  by 
his  sister,  was  accepted  of  greedily. 

It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  manner  m  which  his 
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nund  was  guided  in  the  judgment  he  formed  of  strangers^ 
as  there  were  some  people  whom  he  never  permitted  to 
approach  him^  whilst  others  at  once  excited  his  interest 
and  attention. 

The  opinions  which  he  formed  of  individuals  and  the 
means  he  employed  to  study  thar  character,  were  extremely 
interesting.  In  doing  this,  he  appeared  to  be  chiefly  in- 
fluenced by  the  impressions  communicated  to  him  by  his 
sense  of  smell.  When  a  stranger  approached  him,  he 
eagerly  began  to  touch  some  part  ,of  his  body,  commonly 
taking  hold  of  the  arm,  which  he  held  near  ius  nose,  and 
after  two  or  three  strong  inspirations,  through  the  nostrils, 
he  appeared  to  form. a  decided  opinion  regarding  him.  If 
this  was  favorable,  he  showed  a  dispoddon  to  become  more 
intimate,  examined  more  minutely  his  dress,  and  expressed 
by  his  countenance  more  or  less  satisfaction :  but  if  it 
ha^ypened  to  be  unfavorable,  he  suddenly  went  off  to  a, 
distance,  with  expressions  of  carelessness  or  of  disgust. 

When  he  was  first  brought  to  my  house,  to  have  his 
eyes  examined,  he  both  touched  and  smelled  several  parts 
of  my  body,  and  the  following  day,  whenever  he  found 
me  near  him,  he  grasped  my  arm,  then  smelled  it,  and 
immediately  recognized  me:  which  he  signified  to  his 
£uher,  by  touching  his  eye-Uds,  with  the  fingers  of  both 
hands,  and  imitating  the  examination  of  his  eyes,  which  I 
had  formerly  made.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  his 
behaviour  diiring  this  examinagation.  He  held  his  head, 
and  allowed  his  eyes  to  be  touched,  with  an  apparent 
interest  and  anxiety,  as  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  object 
of  my  occupation.  On  expressing  to  his  father  my  sur- 
prise, at  the  apparent  consciousness  of  the  boy  of  what 
was  to  be  done,  he  said  that  he  had  frequently  during  the 
voyage  from  Scotland,  agnified  his  expectation  and  his 
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desire  that  some  operation  should  be  performed  on  his 
eyes.  About  two  years  before  this  period,  he  had  been 
brought  up  to  London  by  sea,  with  the  hope  of  getting 
an  attempt  made  to  improve  his  sight  and  his  hearing. 
The  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  of  both  ears,  was  punc- 
tured by  Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  with  no  benefit :  and  several 
medical  gentlemen  examined  his  eyes,  and  endeavoured 
to  perform  some  operations  on  them.  In  this,  however, 
they  completely  failed,  from  the  powerful  resistance  which 
he  made  to  all  their  efforts  to  secure  him,  and  hold  the 
eye  quiet.  The  lively  remembrance,  which  he  seemed  to 
have,  of  these  events,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  coming  here  at  this  time,  made 
him  very  naturally  conceive,  that  his  parents  had  again 
brought  him  from  home,  with  the  same  view  as  formerly. 
During  the  first  examination,  and  on  several  future  one^ 
when  I  purposely  handled  the  eye  roughly,.  I  was  surpri- 
sed to  find  him  submit  to  every  thing  that  was  done  with 
fordtude,  and  complete  resignation ;  as  if  he  was  persuaded 
that  he  had  an  organ  imperfectly  developed,  and  an  imper- 
fection to  be  remedied  by  the  assistance  of  his  fellow 
creatures. 

Many  little  incidents  in  his  life  have  displayed  a  good 
deal  of  reasoning  and  observation.  On  one  occasion,  a 
pair  of  shoes  were  given  to  him,  which  he  found  too  small, 
and  his  mother  put  them  aside  into  a  closet.  Some  time 
afterwards,  young  Mitchell  found  means  to  get  the  key 
of  the  closet,  opened  the  door,  and  taking  out  the  shoes, 
put  them  on  a  young  man,  his  attendant,  whom  they  fitted 
exacdy. 

On  another  occasion,  finding  his  aster's  shoes  very  wet, 
he  appeared  uneasy  until  she  changed  them. 

From  his  father  having  had  hxm  servants,  he  attempted 
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to  imitate  diem  in  some  of  their  employments,  and  was 
particularly  fond  of  assisting  them  in  cleaning  the  stable. 

At  one  time,  when  his  brothers  were  employed  making 
basket-woHc,  he  attempted  to  imitate  them;  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  have  patience  to  overcome  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  surmount. 

In  many  of  his  actions,  he  displayed  a  retentive  memory, 
and  in  no  one  was  this  more  remarkable,  than  on  his 
second  voyage  to  London.  lodeed,  as  the  objects  of  his 
attention  must  have  been  very  limited,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  those  few  should  be  well  remembered. 

He  seemed  to  select  and  shew  a  preference  to  particular 
Jbrms^  smellSy  and  other  qtiaUties  of  bodies.  He  has  often 
been  observed  to  break  substances  with  his  teeth,  or  by 
ether  means,  so  as  to  give  them  a  form  which  seemed  to 
please  him.  He  also  preferred  to  touch  those  substances 
ixrhich  were  smooth,  and  which  had  a  rounded  form  ;  and 
he  has  been  known  to  employ  many  hours  in  selecting 
from  the  channel  of  a  river  which  .  was  near  his  father -a 
house,  small  stones  of  a  rounded  shape,  nearly  of  the  same 
txreight,  and  having  smooth  surfaces.  These  too  he  would 
arrange  in  a  circular  form  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
place  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  He  also  seemed 
to  be  much  pleased  with  some  smells,  and  equally  disgusted 
with  others,  and  this  latter  he  expressed  by  squeezing  his 
nostrils,  and  turning  his  head  from  whence  the  smell  came. 
He  showed  an  equal  nicety  in  the  selection  of  his  food. 

He  sometimes  showed  a  great  deal  of  drollery  and 
cunnings  particularly  in  his  amusements  with  his  constant 
companion  and  friend,  his  sister.  He  took  great  pleasure 
m  locking  people  up  in  a  room  or  closet,  and  would  some* 
times  conceal  things  about  his  person,  or  otherwise,  which 

NO.  in.  Pom.  VOL.  VI.  Z 
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he  knew  not  to  be  his  owa  property;  and  when  he  va» 
detected  doing  so,  he  would  laugh  heartily. 

That  he  was  endowed  with  affection  and  kindneos  to  his 
own  family  cannot  be  doubted.  The;  meeting  with  his 
Bfiotber,  after  his  return  from  London  (to  be  afterwards 
noticed)  showed  this  very  strongly.  On  one  occasion^ 
finding  his  mother  unwell,  he  was  observed  to  weep ;  and 
oa  another  when  his  attendant  happened  to  have  a  sore 
ibot,  he  went  up  to  a  garret  room  to  find  a  particular  stool 
for  his  foot  to  rest  upon,  which  he  himself  had  made  use 
of,  on  a  similar  occasion,  long  before.  He  seemed  food 
too  of  young  children,  and  was  often  in  the  habit  oi  taking 
them  up  in  his  arms. 

His  disposition  and  temper  were  generally  placid,  9bA 
when  kind  means  were  employed,  he  was  obedient  and 
docile.  But  if  he  was  teazed  or  interrupted  in  any  of  his 
amusements,  he  became  irascible  and  sometimes  got  into 
violoit  paroxysms  of  rage.  At  no  other  time  did  he  ever 
make  use  of  his  voice,  with  which  he  produced  most  hardi 
and  loud  screams* 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  curious  parts  of  his  history,  that 
be  seemed  to  have  a  kuve  qfjinertf.  He  early  showed  a 
great  partiality  to  new  clothes,  and  when  the  tailor  used 
to  come  to  make  clothes  at  his  father's  house  (  a  practice 
common  in  that  part  of  the  country),  it  seemed  to  afford 
him  great  pleasure  to  sit  down  beside  him  whilst  he  was  at 
work,  and  he  never  left  him  until  his  own  suit  was  finished* 
He  ei^pressed  much  disappointment  and  anger,  when  any 
of  his  brothei*s  got  new  clothes,  and  none  were  given  to 
him.  Immediately  before  he  came  to  London,  each  of 
his  brothers  got  a  new  hat,  his  father  considering  his  old 
one  good  enough  for  the  sea  vbyage.  Such  however  was 
his  disappointment  and  rage,  that  he '  secretly  went  to  one 
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of  the  out-houses,  and  tore  the  old  hat  to  pieces.  Indeed^ 
his  fondness  for  new  clothes  afforded  a  means  of  rewarding 
him  when  he  merited  approbation,  and  his  parents  knew 
no  mode  more  severe  of  punishing  him  than  by  obliging 
him  to  wear  old  ones. 

With  respect  to  the  means  which  wef«  employed  ta 
communicate  to  him  information^  and  which  he  employed 
to  communicate  his  desires  and  feelings  to  others,  these 
were  very  ingenious  and  simple.  His  sister,  under  whose 
management  he  chiefly  was,  had  contrived  signs  addressing 
his  organs  of  touch,  by  which  she  could  controul  him,  and 
regulate  his  conduct.  On  the  other  hand  he,  by  his  ges<- 
tures,  could  express  his  wishers  and  desires.  His  sister 
employed  various  modes  of  holding  his  arm,  and  patting 
him  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  to  express  consent,  and 
different  degrees  of  approbation.  She  signified  time  by  shut- 
ting his  eye-lids  and  putting  down  his  head  ;  which  done 
once,  meant  one  night.  He  expressed  his  wish  to  go  to  bed 
by  reclining  his  head,  distinguished  me  by  touching  his  eyes, 
and  many  workmen  by  imitating  their  different  employ- 
ments. When  he  wished  for  food  he  pointed  to  his  mouthy 
or  to  the  place  where  provisions  were  usually  kept. 


Operation, 


In  the  hope  of  restoring  this  Boy's  sight,  my  attention  was 
solely  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  cataract  of  the  right  eye. 
Having  thought  it  preferable  to  eo'tract  the  lens  of  that  eye, 
and  conceiving  this  might  be  accomplished  by  having  him 
properiy  secured,  I  placed  him  on  a  table  in  a  room  lighted 
from  the  roof :  and  having  secured  him  with  skilful  assist- 
ants, I  attempted  to  introduce  the  cornea  knife ;    but  the 
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reostance  which  he  made  was  such  as  to  render  it  impracti^ 
cable  to  use  that  instrument.  He  seemed  to  know  that  some4 
thing  was  to  be  done  to  his  eye,  and  he  at  first  readily  yield-, 
ed,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  and  held  on  the  table. 
The  uneasiness,  however,  which  the  pressure  necessary  to 
keep  the  eye-ball  steady  and  the  eye-lids  open  occasioned, 
seemed  to  overcome  his  resolution,  and  his  exertions  became 
so  violent  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  secure  eyeA  liis  h^d. 
A  second  attempt  was  made  the  day  following,  having 
previously  taken  more  precautions  in  qxder  to  secure  him  i 
but  so  violent  were  his  exertions  and  cri^s,  and  so  irascible 
did  he  become,  that  all  present  were  gl^d  to  relinquish 
their  posts,  and  I  wa3  impressed  with  the  conyictioni^ 
.that  nothing  but  a  powerful  piece  of  machinery  oal* 
culated  to  grasp  every  joint  of  his  body,  would  be  at 
all  sufficient  to  enable  any  operation  to  be  performed*  Some 
days  having  elapsed  without  the  hope  of  being  able  to  get 
the  operation  performed,  I  at  last  thought  of  a  machine 
which  completely  answered  the  wished-for  purpose,  and 
which  I  may  describe,  as  on  a  future  occasion,  under  similar 
circumstances,  it  may  be  found  useful.  It  consisted  of  ^ 
kind  of  box,  long  enough  to  contain  all  his  body  except  the 
head.  The  sides  were  fixed  on  hinges,  so  that  they  might 
be  folded  in  upon  the  body  ;  it  had  no  top  part,  and  the  bot- 
tom was  made  long  enough  to  reach  sufficiently  far  beyond 
the  sides  at  one  extremity,  so  that  a  perpendicular  plane  of 
wood  was  fixed  on  it,  in  which  there  was  a  niche  of  such  a 
size  as  accurately  to  contain  the  head.  The  machine  being 
placed  erect,  and  lined  with  a  blanket,  to  prevent  any  risk  of 
his  being  injured,  he  was  easily  secured  in  it  by  folding  the 
sides  on  his  body,  and  fixing  them  with  circular  ropes ;  and 
in  this  manner,  notwithstanding  a  most  powerful  resistance 
and  many  harassing  screams,  he  was  placed  on ,  a  table  and 
kept  quite  steady.  I  had  now  given  up  all  hopes  of  extract- 
ing the  cataract,  and  determined  to  try  couching^  an  operati- 
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ion  which  >  though  not  generally  so  successful,  was  prefer- 
able in  this  case,  as  there  was  not  so  much  danger  of  doing 
any  essential  injury  to  the  eye,  even  if  it  did  not  succeed. 
Much  difficulty  was  found  in  holding  open  the  eye-lids,  and 
keeping  the  globe  of  the  eye  steady ;  but  this  was  ultimately 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Ware,  who  was  kind  enough  on  this  oc- 
casion to  lend  me  his  able  assistance.     As  soon  as  the  couch- 
ing needle  touched  the  eye  he  remained  quite  steady,  and 
his  dreadful  screaming  ceased.     I  made  use  of  the  needle 
recommended  by  Mr.  Cheselden,  and  with  its  '^sharp  edge 
cut  through  the  anterior  portion  of  the  crystalline  capsule^ 
and  with  its  point  dragged  the  lens  from  the  sphere  of  the 
pupil.     On  depressing  the  point  of  the  needle  the  lens  re- 
mained out  of  view,  except  a  small  portion  of  its  inferior 
edge,  so  that  I  then  withdrew  the  instrument.     A  smalt 
quantity  of  blood  was  effused  in  the  anterior  chamber. 
The  operation  being  finished,  he  was  liberated  from  the  ma- 
chine in  which  he  was  fixed.     He  then  expressed  great  sa- 
tisfaction, gazed  around  him,  and  appeared  as  if  he  could 
distinguish  objects.     This,  however,  could  not  be  ascertain- 
ed in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory,  as  it  would  have  been  pre- 
judicial to  his  recovery  to  make  any  experiments  ;  but  it 
might  be  perceived  from  the  change  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance.     The  eye,  accordingly,  being  bound  up,  he 
was   carried  home,  and  put  to  bed  in  a  dark  room ;  after 
which  he  was  bled  in  the  arm. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  operation  the  eye  was  slight- 
ly inflamed.  The  bandage  was  continued,  and  he  remained 
in  the  darkened  room.  He  had  been  restless  and  impatien( 
during  the  night,  his  skin  dry  and  hot,  and  his  pulse  quicker 
than  natural. 

On  the  third  day  all  febrile  symptoms  were  gone,  and  he 
had  slept  well.  His  eye  too  appeared  less  inflamed,  though 
easily  irritated  by  exposure  to  light. 

On  xht  fourth  day  I  examined  the  eye  accurately,  and  ob 
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eerred  the  state  of  his  vision*  I  found  that  the  crystalline 
lens  h^d  altered  its  situation  since  the  operation,  and  could 
be  again  distinguished,  covering  about  one  fourth  of  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  pupil.  The  other  part  of  the  pupil  was 
quite  transparent,  and  all  the  blood  which  had  been  effused 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  during  the  operation,  was  now  ab- 
sorbed. On  making  trial  if  he  could  distinguirfi  any  object, 
he  readily  discerned  a  book  placed  on  the  coverlet  of  the  bed, 
and  in  many  of  his  attempts  to  touch  it  seemed  to  judge 
pretty  accurately  of  its  distance. 

On  xhefijth  day  he  got  out  of  bed,  and  was  brought  in- 
to a  room  having  an  equal  and  moderate  light.  Before  ei- 
ther touching  or  seeming  to  smell  me  he  recognised  me> 
which  he  expressed  by  the  fear  of  something  t©  be  done  to 
his  eyes.  He  went  about  the  room  readily,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  his  countenance  was  much  altered,  having  acquired 
that  look  which  indicated  the  enjoyment  of  vision.  Indeed, 
before  the  operation  he  always  walked  with  much  freedom, 
and  I  had  observed,  that  even  on  a  very  rugged  and  unequal 
toad  he  did  not  stumble,  or  suffer  in  the  least  hrom  jolting. 

He  appeared  well  acquainted  with  the  furniture  of  the 
room,  having  lived  in  it  several  days  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion ;  and  though,  from  placing  things  before  him,  he  evi- 
dently distinguished  and  attempted  to  touch  them,  judging 
of  their  distances  with  tolerable  accuracy,  yet  he  seemed  to 
trust  little  tci  the  information  given  by  the  eye,  and  always 
turned  away  his  head,  while  he  carefully  examined  by  his 
sense  of  Touch,  the  whole  surfaces  of  the  bodies  presented 
tohinu 

On  the  shth  day  he  appeared  stronger,  amused  himself  a 
good  deal  with  looking  out  at  the  window,  and  seemed  to  ob- 
serve the  carts  and  carriages  which  were  passing  in  the 
street.  On  putting  a  shilling  on  the  noddle  of  a  table  he 
instantly  touched  it. 
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On  the  seventh  day  the  inflammation  was  nearly  gone,  and 
he  observed  a  piece  of  white  paper  of  the  size  of  half  a  six- 
)>ence  put  upon  the  table.  I  took  him  into  the  street,  and 
he  appeared  much  interested  in  the  busy  scene  around  him, 
though  at  times  he  seemed  frightened.  A  post  supporting 
a  scaffold  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  yards  chiefly  at-^ 
tracted  his  notice,  and  he  timorously  approached  it,  groping, 
and  stretching  out  his  hand  cautiously  until  he  touched  it. 

He  wai^  at  this  time  removed  from  his  lod^ng  to  an  un- 
cle's house,  who  being  a  taylor,  had  a  room  full  of  various 
colored  cloths,  which  afforded  young  Mitchell  an  unceasing 
source  of  pleasure  and  amusement. 

He  expressed  a  great  desire  for  a  suit  of  new  clothes,  and 
it  was  signified  to  him,  that  his  wishes  would  be  complied 
with  ;  and  being  allowed  to  make  a  choice,  he  selected  from 
among  the  variety  of  colors  a  light  yellow  for  his  breeches, 
and  a  green  color  for  his  coat  and  waistcoat.  Accordingly,- 
these  were  made,  and  as  I  solicited  his  father  not  to  allow 
them  to  be  put  on  until  I  was  present,  it  was  signified  to  him, 
that  he  should  have  permission  to  wear  them  in  two  days. 
The  mode  by  which  he  received  this  communication  was  by 
closing  his  eye-lids,  and  bending  down  his  head  twice,  there- 
by expresang  that  he  must  first  have  two  sleeps.  One  day 
after  the  clothes  were  finished,  I  called,  and  requested  that 
he  should  be  dressed  in  them.  This  was  intimated  to  him 
by  his  uncle,  touching  his  coat,  and  giving  him  a  ring  of 
keys^  one  of  which  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  the 
clothes  were  kept.  He  gladly  grasped  the  keys,  and  in  an ' 
instant  pitched  on  the  one  he  wanted,  opened  the  door, 
and  brought  a  bundle  containing  his  new  suit  into  the  room 
where  his  father,  uncle,  sister,  another  gentleman  and  my- 
self were  sitting.  With  a  joyful  smile  he  loosened  the  bun- 
dle, and  took  out  of  the  coat-pocket  a  pair  of  new  white 
stockings,  a  pair  of  yellow  gloves,  and  a  pair  of  new  shoes. 
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The  succeeding  sceM  was,  perhaps,  one  of  die  most  eKMor* 
dinary  displays  of  sensual  gratiiicarion  which  can  well  be 
conceived.  He  began  by  first  trying  his  new  shoes  after 
throwing  away  the  old  ones  with  great  scorn,  and  then  with  a 
smiling  countenance  went  to  his  £ither  and  to  his  sister^ 
holding  up  to  each  of  them  and  to  me  his  feet  in  succession,, 
that  we  might  admire  his  treasure. 

He  next  put  on  the  yellow  gloves  and  in  like  manner 
showing  them  to  his  father  and  sister^  they  expressed 
their  admiration  by  patting  him  on  the  head  and  shouU 
ders.  He  afterwards  sat  down  opposite  to  a  window, 
stretched  out  on  each  knee  and  expanded  hand,  and  seemed 
to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  his  gloves  with  a  degree  of 
gratification  scarcely  to  be  imagined.  At  one  time  .1  at* 
tempted  to  deceive  him,  by  putting  a  yellow  glove,  very 
little  soiled,  in  place  of  one  of  his  new  ones.  But  this  he 
instantly  detected  as  a  tricky  and  smiled,  throwing  away  the 
old  glove  and  demanding  his  new  one.  This  occupation 
lasted  a  considerable  time,  after  which  he  and  his  sister  re* 
tired  to  another  room,  where  be  was  dressed  completely  in 
bis  new  suit.  The  expression  of  his  countenance,  on  re* 
(uming  into  the  room  in  his  gaudy  uniform  excited  univer^ 
sal  laughter,  and  every  means  were  taken  to  flatter  lv$  vanity 
and  increase  his  delight ! 

Though  the  garments  continued  to  occasion  niuch  de- 
light, yet  there  were  additional  sources  of  enjoyment  now 
laid  open  to  him  from  his  newly  acquired  powers  of  vision. 
One  day  I  gave  him  a  pair  of  green  glasses  to  wear  in  order 
to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  bright  sunshine  on  his  eye^ 
which  remained  still  irritable.  He  looked  through  them  at 
a  number  of  objects  in  succession,  and  so  great  was  his  sur- 
prise, and  so  excessive  his  pleasure,  that  he  burst  into  a  loud 
fit  of  laughter.     He  continued  to  keep  posses^n  of  the 
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glasses  weanng  which  became  one  of  his  favorite  amuse' 
ments. 

He,  in  general,  seemed  much  pleased  with  objects  which 
were  of  a  whitCf  and  still  more  particularly  those  of  a  red 
color.  I  observed  him  one  day  take  from  his  pocket  a 
piece  of  red  sealing-wax,  which  he  appeared  to  have  pre- 
served for  the  beauty  of  its  color.  A  white  waistcoat  or 
white  stockings  pleased  him  exceedingly,  and  he  always 
gave  a  marked  preference  to  yellow  gloves. 

Toung  Mitchell  left  London  towards  the  beginning  of 
September,  1810,  and  returned  home  by  sea.  Soon  after, 
I  received  from  his  father  the  following  account  of  his  soxu 
*^  James  seemed  much  amused  with  the  shipping  in  the 
river,  and  until  we  passed  Yarmouth  Roads»  During  the 
rest  of  the  passage  we  were  so  far  out  at  sea  that  there  was 
little  to  attract  his  nodce,  except  the  objects  around  him  on 
deck.  He  appeared  to  feel  no  anxiety  till  we  reached  thi^ 
coast,  and  observed  land  and  a  boat  coming  along  side  of 
the  vessel  to  carry  some  of  the  passengers  on  shore.  He 
teemed  then  to  express  both  anxiety  and  joy,  and  we  had 
no  sooner  got  into  the  river  which  led  to  the  landing  place 
than  he  observed,  from  the  side  of  the  boat,  the  sandy  bot- 
tom, and  was  desirous  to  get  out.-  When  we  got  to  bnd 
he  appeared  happy,  and  felt  impatient  to  proceed  home* 
wards.  On  our  arrival  that  evening,  after  a  journey  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  miles,  he  expre^ed  great  pl^tsure  on 
meeting  with  his  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  He 
made  signs  that  his  eye  had  been  operated  upon,  that  he 
also  saw  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  signified  that  he  was 
fixed  in  a  particular  posture,  alluding  to  the  machine  in 
which  he  had  been  secured  during  the  operation.  He  has 
now  learnt  to  feed  himself,  and  to  put  on  his  own  clothes. 
No  particular  object  has  yet  attracted  his  attention  in  the 
way  of  aqiusemcnt/^ 
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A  considerable  dme  elapsed  before  any  further  accounts 
of  young  Mitchell  reached  me.  I  then  learnt  that  his  sights 
instead  of  improving,  as  I  had  been  led  to  hope,  was  inipair- 
ed,  from  the  opake  crystalline  lens  not  having  bera  ab8oxi>ed, 
and  again  covering  the  pupil ;  an  accident  by  no  means 
unusual  after  couching  the  cataract. 

Since  that  time,  however,  I  have  been  informed  that  his 
sight  has  begun  to  improve,  the  fragments  of  the  lens,  and 
opake  portion  of  its  capsule  are  undergoing  a  gradual  ab- 
sorption, and  enabling  him  to  distinguish  objects  which  are 
not  very  mmute,  and  of  a  bright  color.  From  this  sense, 
therefore,  he  is  not  yet  ensd)led  to  acquire  much  additional 
informadon,  and  it  still  seems  only  to  afford  him  the  enjoy- 
ment of  feasting  his  eyes  with  light,  and  with  various 
colors. 

As  he  has  advanced  in  life,  his  temper  has  become  more 
irascible,  he  is  less  tractable ;  and  he  has  all  the  signs  of 
puberty.  No  circumstance  in  his  history  seems  to  show 
that  he  has  any  notion  of  difference  in  sex. 

The  picture  which  I  have  attempted  to  delineate  of  this 
Boy's  lamentable  situation,  whilst  it  must  excite  our  sym* 
pathy,  cannot  fail  at  the  same  dme  to  give  rise  to  much 
philosophical  speculation  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects which  can  engage  the  human  understanding.  It  is  a 
most  wonderful  and  instrnctive  experiment  instituted  by 
Nature  herself  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  human  intellect, 
to  mark  the  influence  of  the  difierent  organs  of  perception 
in  the  dcvelopement  of  its  various  faculties ;  thereby  real- 
izing what  many  philosophers  have  contemplated  in  imagi- 
nation, but  never  brfore  wimessed. 

The  Boy  is  now  in  Scotland,  and  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart,  to  whom  I  have  communicated  every  circumstance 
of  his  case,  is  taking  a  lively  interest  in  procuring  some  suit- 
able provision,  which  might  enable  the  Boy  to  be  placed 
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^here  an  attempt  could  be  made  to  educate  him,  and  per- 
haps also  to  improve  his  sight  by  another  operation.  If 
this  plan  be  executed  under  the  immediate  care  and  manage- 
ment of  Mn  Stewart,  every  thing  will  be  done  which  can 
promote  the  happiness  of  this  interesting  youth,  whilst 
science  will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  observations  of  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  most  profound  philosophers  of  the 
present  day. 


Though  it  has  been  observed,  that  there  is  no  example 
of  a  human  being  bom  deprived  of  the  sense  of  Sight  and 
Hearing,  there  is  on  record  an  account  of  a  Lady,  who, 
when  considerably  advanced  in  years,  became  Blind  and 
Deaf,  at  the  same  time  losing  her  organ  of  Voice.  Whilst, 
therefore,  young  MitchelPs  history  affords  an  example  of  an 
individual  deprived  from  his  birth  of  two  important  avenues 
of  perception,  this  lady  shows  in  a  very  remarkable  degree 
to  what  extent  some  of  our  organs  of  sense  iriay  be  im- 
proved when  others  are  extinguished  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life.  The  sense  of  Touch,  which  in  the  blind  man 
usually  acquires  such  delicacy,  in  this  lady  became  ex- 
cessively acute,  and  her  Smell  attained  a  degree  of  per- 
fection which  has  only  been  equalled  in  young  Mitchell. 
As  this  lady's  case  acquires  particular  interest  when  brought 
\mder  review  along  with  that  of  young  Mitchell,  I  shall 
conclude  this  Memoir,  by  quoting  some  account  of  it. 

This  unfortunate  young  lady  was  seized  with  the  conflu- 
ent small-pox,  by  which  she  was  deprived  of  her  hearing, 
her  sight  and  her  speech.  **  After  this  disease,  she  was 
•eized  with  most  violent  convulsions,  which  affected  her 
whole  body,  deprived  her  of  speech,  and  produced  such  a 
stricture  in  her  throat,  as  prevented  her  from  swallowing 
any  kixu}  of  aliment,  either  solid  or  liquid.    Yet  in  this 
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condition  she  continued  near  three  quarters  of  a  year,  andt 
during  that  time  was  supported  in  a  very  uncommon  man-^ 
ner  j  by  only  chewing  the  food,  which  being  turned  often 
and  kept  long  in  her  mouth,  she  was  observed  at  last  to 
spit  out.  Liquors  were  gargled  about  in  her  moUth  for  some 
time,  and  then  returned  in  the  same  manner,  no  part  of 
them  having  passed  the  throat  by  an  act  of  deglutition* 
They  must,  therefore,  have  either  been  absorbed  by  the 
proper  vessels  in  the  mouth,  or  trickled  down,  in  a  very 
small  quantity,  along  the  gullet  into  the  stomach.  BuC 
there  were  other  peculiarities,  in  the  case  of  this  lady,  atill 
more  extraordinary.  During  the  privation  of  her  sight 
and  hearing,  her  touch  and  smell  became  so  exquisite  that 
she  could  distinguish  the  different  colors  of  silk,  and  knew 
when  any  stranger  was  in  the  room  with  her.  After  she 
became  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  it  was  not  easy  to 
contrive  a  method  by  which  a  question  could  be  asked 
her  and  an  answer  received.  This,  however,  was  at  last 
effected  by  talking  with  the  fingers,  at  which  she  v^as  un* 
commonly  expert.  But  those  that  conversed  with  her  in 
this  manner  were  obliged  to  express  themselves  by  touch- 
ing her  hand  and  fingers,  instead  of  their  own.  A  lady 
who  was  nearly  related  to  her,  wearing  an  apron  which 
was  embroidered  with  silk  of  different  colors,  asked  her 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  described,  if  she  could  tell 
what  color  it  was  ?  and  after  applying  her  fingers  atten* 
tively  to  the  figures  of  the  embroidery,  she  replied,  that 
it  was  red  and  blue  and  green;  which  was  true.  The 
same  lady  having  a  pink-colored  riband  on  her  head,  and 
being  desirous  of  still  further  satisfying  her  curiosity  and 
her  doubts,  asked  what  color  that  was  ?  her  cousin,  after 
feeling  for  some  time,  answered,  that  it  was  pink  colon 
This  answer  was  yet  more  astonishing,  because  it  showed 
not  only  a  power  of  distinguishing  different  colors,  but 
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different  varieties  of  the  same  color*  The  riband  was  not 
only  discovered  to  be  red,  but  the  red  was  discovered  to 
be  of  the  pale  kind  called  pmk. 

This  unhappy  lady,  conscious  of  her  own  very  un- 
common infirmities,  was  extremely  unwilling  to  be  seen 
by  strangers,  and,  therefore,  generally  retired  to  her 
chamber,  where  none  but  those  of  the  family  were  likely 
to  come* 

The  same  relation  who,  by  the  apron  and  riband  dis* 
covered  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  her  touch,  was  soon 
afterwards  convinced  by  an  accident  that  her  power  of 
fmelling  was  acute  and  refined  in  the  same  astonishing 
degree.  Being  one  day  visiting  the  family,  she  went  up 
to  her  cousin's  chamber,  and  after  making  herself  known, 
she  intreated  her  to  go  down  stairs,  and  sit  among  the  rest 
pf  the  family,  assuring  her  that  there  was  no  other  person 
present.  To  this  she  at  length  consented,  and  went  down 
^o  the  parlour-door ;  but  the  moment  the  door  was  opened 
jshe  turned  bapk,  and  retired  to  her  own  chamber,  much 
displeased,  alleging  that  there  were  strangers  in  the  room* 
and  that  an  attempt  had  been  n^de  to  deceive  her.  It 
|uippened,  indeed,  that  strangers  were  in  the  room,  but 
they  had  come  in  whilst  the  lady  was  above  stairs,  so  that 
she  did  not  know  they  were  there.  When  her  cousin  was 
satisfied  of  this  particular,  she  was  pacified :  and  being 
afterwards  asked,  how  she  knew  there  were  strangers  in 
the  room,  she  answered,  by  the  smelL 

But  though  she  could  by  this  sense,  in  general,  dis- 
tinguish between  persons  with  whqm  she  was  well  acquaint- 
ed, and  strangers,  yet  she  could  not  so  easily  recognize  one 
pf  her  acquaintances  from  another  person  without  additional 
assistance.  She  generally  distinguished  her  friends  by  feeling 
their  hands,  and  uphen  they  came  into  her  presence,  they 
used  to  present  their  hands  to  her,  as  the  means  of  making 
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themsdves  known.  TTie  form  and  temperature  of  the  hand 
produced  in  general  the  differences  which  she  remarked  j 
but  she  sometimes  used  to  span  the  wrist,  and  measure  the 
lingers.  A  lady  with  whom  she  was  very  well  acquainted, 
coming  m  one  very  hot  day  after  having  walked  a  mile, 
presented  her  hand  as  usual.  She  felt  it  longer  than  ordi- 
nary, and  seemed  to  doubt  whose  it  was,  but  after  spanning 
the  wrist  and  measuring  the  fingers,  she  said,  **  It  is 
Mrs.  M.  but  she  is  warmer  to-day  than  ever  I  felt  her 
bffore.*' 

To  amuse  herself  in  the  mournful  and  perpetual  solitude 
and  darkness  to  which  her  disorder  had  reduced  her,  she 
Hsed  to  work  a  great  deal  at  her  needle,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  her  needle-work   was  uncommonly  neat  and  exact. 
She  used  also  sometimes  to  write,  and  her  writing  was  yet 
more  extraordinary  than  her  needle-work.    It  was  executed 
with  regularity  and  exactness,  the  character  was  very  pretty, 
the  lines  were  all  even,  and  the  lettera  placed   at  equal 
.  distances  from  each  other.     But  the    most   astonishing 
particular  of  all,  with  respect  to  her  writing,  was,  that  she 
could  by  some   means  discover  when   a  letter  had  been, 
from  mistake,  omitted,  and  she  would  place  it  over  that 
part  of  the  word  where  it  should  have  been  inserted,  with 
a  caret  under  it.     iTiese  drcumstances  were  so  very  extra- 
ordinary,  that  it  was  long  doubted  whether  she  had  not 
some  feint  remains  both  of  hearing  and  sight,  and  many 
experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  matter ;  some  of 
Aese  she  accidentally  discovered,  and  the  discovery  always 
threw  h^r  into  violent  convulsions,  so  poignantly  did  she 
teei  any  suspicion  of  insmcerity  or  deceit. 

Her  family  were  at  last  perfectly  convinced  from  the 
expenments  which  they  made,  and  several  acddental  cir- 
cumstances  proved  that  she  was  totally  deaf  and  blind. 
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Sir  Hans  Sloane,  her  physician,  bang  still  doubtful  of 
the  truth  of  facts,  which  were  scarce  less  than  miraculous 
vf2s  permitted  to  satisfy  himself  by  such  experiments  and 
observations  as  he  thought  proper:  the  issue  of  which 
was,  that  he  pronounced  her  to  be  absolutely  Deaf  and 
blind  ' 

*  See  Encyclopedia  Britaaalca^  Article  Blinds 
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J.N  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  Shipping  Interest  In  ISOS, 
on  the  improvident  indulgences  which  had  been,  and  were  con* 
tinned  to  be  granted  to  neutral  shipping,  much  stress,,  it  appears^ 
was  laid  by  the  then  ministry,  '  on  the  statement  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  country ;  and  the  value  of  the  merchandize 
exported  confounded  with  the  increase  of  Shipping.  It  is  how- 
ever easy  to  show  that  such  was  not  a  fair  criterion ;  for  instance^ 
on  a  comparative  estimate  of  four  years  immediately  preceding 
the  late  war,  it  will  appear  that, 
In  1789,  1790,  and  1791»  taking  the  average  of  those 

years,  that  the  tonnage  of  Sritish  -ships,  which  Tons* 

cleared  at  the  custom-house,  was    -    -      -      «      1^312,570 
And  that  oi foreign  shipping,  in  the  like  period,        -  140,686 

Whilst,  in  1792,  the  tonnage  of  British  ships,  which 

cleared  out,  was  only        -        -        -        -        -      1|S96,008 
And  that  oi  foreign  ships,  in  that  year  -         «  169,151 

Making  an  increase  of  British  shipping  of  nearly  one^ 

fifleenthy  or        -        -        --        --        -  83,425 

And  an  increase  of  foreign  shipping  of  nearly  ora^« 

fjlh.  Of 28,470 

The  value  of  goods  exported^  on  the  average  of  the 

three  former  years,  was         -         "      •    .     "    ^£20,955, 137 
And  in  the  latter  year         -        -     -   7  ^     ^     ^04  a^^^o 

Being  an  increase  of  about  one-fifth.   3         -     -    *     *      n* 

'  See  Cobbett's  Political  Register,  1st  and  9d  vols. 
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iff  fiieretoT^i  the  Value  o^  the  elpbrts  had  m(^rea8e<i  one^fthj  andl 
in  tlie  same  period  tlie  tonnage  of  British  shipping  only  one-fif-^ 
teenth,  it  was  rather  too  bold  to  argoe  that  the  increase  of  one 
was  a  fafa*  criterion  to  judge  of  the  increase  of  the  other,  and 
subsequent  to  that  period  an  infinitely  greater  proportion  of  foreign 
ships  were  employed  in  the  trade  of  this  country,  for  it  appears, 
that 
In  1797,  before  the  provisions  of  the  Dutch  Property 

Act  could  have  bad  much  effect,  the  tonnage  of  Tofis. 

foreign  vessels  trading  With  Great  Britain  Ixras      •*        451,000 
And  that  in  1 80 1 ,  when  in  full  operation,  it  amounted  to       7  80,000 

Being  an  increase  of  Jbhfign  tonnage  under  the  sus- 
pending acts  in  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  injive  , 
years,  of  ----*-  -  Tons  329,000 
whilst  ther^  was  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  employment 
of  British  tonnage  as  oefore  stated.  In  this  manner  the  employ-^ 
ment  of  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  Aecreased,  and  the  tonnage 
of  neutral  ships  employed  in  British  trade  under  the  operation  of 
th^  suspending  acts  increased ;  although  th6  reverse  has  been  most 
confidently  stated  and  attempted  to  be  shown  by  the  advocates  of 
die  new  system. ' 

Another  inconvenience  resulted  from  the  suspensidn  of  th^ 
navigation  laws,  by  the  increased  employment  it  afforded  to  neutral 
shipping)  namely,  the  difficulty  it  often  created  in  procuring 
foreign  seamen  for  British  Vessds.  At  evety  period,  when  English 
seamen  are  required  for  the  navy,  it  is  obvious  how  injuriously 
every  measure  must  operate  which  enables  foreign  seamen,  who 
would  otherwise  be  employed  in  British  merchant  ships,  to  find 
80  readily  safety  aild  employment  in  neutral  vessels,  in  which 
they  are  not  liable  to  be  captured  by  the  enemy,  or  occasionally 
impressed  into  the  king's  service. 

'  In  addition  to  these  objections  16  ^  the  suspending  system,*'  a 
constiturional  point  arisel,  of  some  importance ;  as  the  acts  on 
which  it  is  founded  divest  parliament  of  its  legislative  faculties, 
and  invest  the  same  in  the  privy  council,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
foreign  trade  and  commerce  of  Great  BrShiin,  and  to  part  of  its 
colonial  trade  under  the  American  Interconrse  Bill  of  1806  \  in« 
deed  it  approximates  iii  principle  to  the  doctrine  of  non  obsfantCp 
which,  according  to  the  best  legal  and  constitutional  authoriries, 
has  always  been  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye.  It  is  to  be 
observed  there  is  no  authority  in  the  Act  of  Navigation  to  enable 

I  See  Alle/i  Vindication,  in  which  this  subject  is  most  ably  and  inipArti* 
lit)'  lY^attd. 
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nU  Majesty  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  it ;  it  may  therefore  h6 
fairly  contended,  under  the  statute  of  the  Ist  William  and  Mary, 
sess.  2.  c.  2.  sec.  12,  that  the  acts  which  authorise  the  suspensioil 
of  the  Navigation  System  established  by  an  antecedent  statute,  the 
12th  Charles  II.  c.  18.  are  contrary  to  that  provision  of  the  Bill 
of  Riehts  J  the  words  are,  ««  and  be  it  furtlier  declared  and 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  from  and  after  the  pre- 
tent  session  of  parliament,  no  dispensation  by  non  obstante  of  or 
to  any  statute,  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  allowed,  but  that  the 
3ame  shall  be  held  void  and  of  no  effect,  except  a  dispensation  be 
allowed  of  in  such  statute,  and  except  in  such  cases  as  shall  be 
Specially  provided  Jbr,  by  one  or  more  bills  to  be  passed  during  the 
present  session  qfparliainent" 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  observation  tb  question  the  omni- 
potence of  the  British  legislr«ture,  but  merely  to  point  out  the 
words  of  this  statute,  which  appear  to  have  been  either  mis- 
understood or  disregarded.  It  is  evident  the  framers  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  intended  by  this  clause  to  preclude  the  exercise  of  the 
non  obstante  or  dispensing  power,  as  to  the  provisions  oi  former 
statutes,  except  such  power  was  invested  by  such  statutes  in  the 
crown ;  or  in  such  other  cases  as  might  in  the  course  of  that 
sissiofi  of  parliament  be  specially  provided  for ;  and  that  as  to 
future  or  subsequent  acts,  the  croWn  should  not  exetcise  the 
dispensing  power,  unless  the  same  was  granted  in  the  act,  the 
provisions  of  which  it  might,  from  change  of  circumstances  or 
Other  cause,  be  necessary  to  suspend. 

A  reference  to  the  debates  on  the  temporary  Acts  for  regulatii^ 
the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  after  the 
*  acknowledgement  of  their  independence,  will  prove  tlie  propriety 
of  these  remarks.  It  was  observed  by  Mr.  George  Dempster, 
in  the  debate  on  one  of  these  acts  1787,  *  "  that  when  he  voted 
in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  the  government  of  the  trade  with 
America  should  be  vested  in  his  Majesty  in  council,  he  felt  some 
reluctance,  being  conscious  tliat  he  resigned  the  powers  of  that 
houscy  in  an  unconstitutional  manner ;  but  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  times,  appeared  to  him  to  warrant  such  a  resignation  of  his 
own  right  as  a  member  of  parliament,  and  to  justify  that  coo. 
cession.  The  case  was  however  now  different,  and  he  saw  no 
.reason  why  the  house  should  not  re-assume  their  powers,  and 
return  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 
Every  friend  to  the  constitution,  he  conceived,  must  feel  wifh  him 

'  Debrett*s  edition,  vol.  36^  page  429. 
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upon  the  subject,  and  the  persons  who  origiiislly  asked  for  the  act 
confessed  themselves  at  the  time  to  be  conscious  that  they  were 
unavoidably  obliged  to  desire  what  was  obviously  unconstitutionaL'' 
<*  That  annual  acts  were  no  novelty" — "  but  he  could  not  help 
bemg  of  opinion  that  the  sooner  the  house  returned  to  the  ancient 
practice,  and  the  less  they  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  the  execu- 
tive government,  the  better.** 

The  evils  resulting  from  such  innovations  of  our  maritime  laws 
are  great  j  their  injurious  operation  on  the  Shipping  Interest, 
manifest ;  and  tlie  ultimate  depression  they  will  produce  on  the 
naval  power  of  Great  Britain  becomes  daily  more  apparent.  The 
British  Ship-owners  have  also  too  much  reason  %o  complain  of 
the  facility  with  which  licenses  have  been  granted  by  the  Privy 
Council^  (notwithstanding  the  abuse  of  them)  authorising  the 
employment  of  neutral  ships  in  tlie  trade  of  this  couptry,  and  it  is 
from  tlie  experience  which  they  have  dearly  bought  in  that  respect, 
they  are  so  anxious  the  former  system  should  be  resumed. 

It  is  observed  by  Lord  Sheffield,  «  the  very  existence  ©f 
these  powers  is  calculated  to  produce  various  mischief.  "When 
the  regulation  is  known  and  fixed,  commerce  may  direct  its  con- 
cerns accordingly.  But  when  men  in  office  and  governors  un- 
restrained by  any  written  statute,  regulation,  or  principle  may 
suspend  or  alter  the  accustomed  direction  of  trade,  the  prospects 
of  commerce  will  be  rendered  uncertain  and  precarious  by  the 
precariousness  of  the  regulation,  and  commercial  speculation  in 
consequence  will  be  intimidated  and  depressed.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  trade  can  prosper  under  such  circumstances  ;  ,firm- 
ness  and  stability  of  system  can  alone  enable  speculation  to  look 
forward  with  any  mercantile  confidence  to  the  future,  to  prosecute 
its  plan  with  steady  determination,  and  to  anticipate  with  any  pro- 
bable security  those  necessities  which  it  may  be  called  on  to  supply* 
But  what  inducement  is  left  to  cominerce  which  may,  in  a  moment, 
be  counteracted  in  its  views  and  objects  by  discretionary  orders  ; 
what  provision  will  be  made  for  the  supply  of  distant  markets,  if 
those  markets  be  daily  liable  to  be  opened  by  orders  from  the  trea- 
sury or  council  to  foreign  competition,  and  thereby  rendered  pre- 
carious, hazardous,  and  unsteady ;  what  merchant  will  continue  iti 
a  trade  which  the  signature  of  a  West-India  governor  may  hourly 
interrupt  or  defeat  ?  I  think,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
these  powers  of  discretion  so  eminently  liable  to  abuse,  are  at 
least  dangerous  and  repulsive  to  trade ;  that  they  tend  to  intro* 
duce  into  commercial  concerns  uncertainty  and  indecision,  which 
cannot  but  confine  or  repress  the  enterprise  of  the  merchant :  and 
I  must  also  add,  that  tliey  are  so  hostile  to  the  genuine  spirit  of 
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the' law  and  the  constitution,  that  ministers  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  procure  an  annual  act  of  indemnity  for  the  exercise  of 
those  discretionary  powers." ' 

These  are  the  constitutional  and  commercial  objections  to  the 
statutes,  by  which  the  Act  of  Navigation,  emphatically  styled, 
*'  The  Charta  Maritima  of  England,*'  has  been  during  the  last 
twelve  years  suspended,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  better  interests 
of  the  country.  It  should  always  be  remembered,  that  our  brave 
and  wise  ancestors  never  did  for  any  purpose  of  revenue  or  of 
political  accommodation  to  otlier  states,  depart  from  the  strict 
principle  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  but  took  especial  care,  that  our 
own  trade  was  carried  on  in  our  own  ships,  and  invariably  made 
the  commerce  of  the  country  the  medium  of  the  increase  of  its 
shipping. 

'<  What,  my  thoughtless  sons,  should  fire  you  more 

Than  when  your  w^ell-eamed  Empire  of  the  Deep 

The  least  beginning  injury  receives  ? 

What  better  cause  can  call  your  lightning  forth  ? 

Your  thunder  wake  ?  your  dearest  life  demand  ? 

What  better  cause,  than  when  your  country  seea 

The  sly  destruction  at  her  vitals  aim'd  ?  . 

For  oh,  it^much  imports  you,  'tis  your  all, 

To  keep  your  trade  intire,  intire  the  force 

And  honor  of  your  fleets  \  o'er  that  to  viratch, 

Even  with  a  hand  severe,  and  jealous  eye."  Thomson, 
The  Shipping  -  Interest  having  pointed  out  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences resulting  from  the  suspension  p(  the  navigation  and 
colonial  system,  and  the  concessions  to  neutral  nations;  the 
advocates  *  of  America  and  the  partizans  of  the  late  ministers 
have  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  calumniate  that 
respectable  and  valuable  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  by  repre- 
senting that  in  their  opposition  to  the  American  intercourse  bill 
they  attempted  to  impose  '  on  parliament,  and  that  the  domineering 
spirit  whch  they  evinced,  on  that  occasion,  fell  principally  on  the 
West-India  planters.  * 

This  calumny,  which  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  anonymous 
publications,  would  have  been  passed  over  and  treated  with  the 
contumely  it  merited,  had  it  not  been  countenanced  by  the  author 
of  the  defence  of  America^  for  such  it,  must  be  '  considered,  whose 
rank  and  situation  in  life  entitle  him  to  attention  and  respect ;  it 

I  Lorfl  ShefHeld's  Strictures,  2d  edition,  page  224- 
Medford's  Oil  without  Vinegar,  &c.  &c. 


3  Emancipation  in  Disgtiise. 

^  Mr.  Banng's  Examination,  p.  170. 


<  Ibid,  p  9.  to  19« 
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consequently  becomes  necessary,  however  reluctantly  the  dis-» 
cussion  is  entered  upon,  to  point  out  the  motives  of  such  conduct 
and  the  sedulous  endeavours,  which  continue  to  be  made,  ta 
depress  the  Shipping  Interest  of  Great  Britain  and  the  trading 
interests  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  American  intercourse  bill  as 
originally  introduced  by  EARt  T^MPi^Ei  authorized  thb  King> 
with  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  suspend  during  the  present  or 
any  future  %par,  the  navigation  and  colonial  system  in  the  British 
settlements  in  tlie  West  Indits  and  South  America,  both  as  to 
escorts  and  {mporis  i  which  placed  the  yrhoje  o(  the  colonial 
trade  in  all  its  branches,  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  and  rendered 
the  mercantile  and  shipping  interests  of  the  empire  entirely  depen- 
dant on  the  officers  of  the  crown. '  The  alarm  which  was  ex- 
cited by  thi^  enormous  extension  of  the  suspending  power  of  the 
crown,  induced  not  only  the  ship-owners  and  the  mercliants'  and 
others  interested  in  the  export  ifade  of  Great  Britain,  to  petittbri 
tlie  legislature  on  (he  subject,  but  likewise  the  merchants  engaged 
in  the  trade  and  fisheries  of  the  British  North  American  colonies.* 

The  deep  and  lasting  impression  which  their  opposition  to  that 
unnecessary  and  impolitic  measure  made  on  the  public;  mind* 
is  a  convincing  proof  that,  on  that  occasion,  f<  ^  few  conmion 
place  phrases  about  our  old  navigation  laws  and  maritime 
rigkts**  did  not  *^  answer  the  place  of  alrgupient,  and" — 
that  much,^and  not,  as  it  is  stated,  <<  little  trouble  was  taken 
to  ascertain  in  how  far  they  may  or  may  not  be  really  injured, 
by  any  remedies  suggested  for  the  relief  of  others.*^  '  On 
the  contrary,  the  petitioners  urged  the  necessity  of  an  inquiry 
before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  state  of  the 
shipping  and  navigation  of  the  country,  and  of  the  resources  of 
the  shipping  and  navigation  of  (he  country,  and  of  the  resources 
of  the  King's  colonies  in  America,  and  on  the  result  of  that  in- 
vestigation they,  were  tpilling  to  abid^  i  but  all  their  entreaties 
were  unavailing ;  and  notwithstanding  the  high  character  which 
the  partisans  of  many  of  the  late  ministers  gave  them,  for  the 
zeal  and  attachment,  which  it  was  said  they  peculiariy  felt  for 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  they  denied  to  them,  that  which  on 
all  sin^lar  occasions  had  been  considered  a  matter  of  gourse,  if  not 

'  See  introduction  to  Collectiun  of  Reports,  &c^  on  Navigation  and 
Trade,  editioD  I807.*-Stockdale. 

*  See  the  Votes  of  the  house  of  commons,  session  1806,  for  the  numerpi\s 
petitions  presented  ffgainsf  the  American  intercourse  bill,  and  comuarf  th'f 
bill  as  original^  introduced  with'^^r  acl  which  ultimately  passed  oft  the 
subject.  See  also  Aljred*s  letters  to  Lord  Holland  in  i  vol.  of  York's  Politi- 
cal Review. 

3  Mr.  Baring's  Examination,  &c.  pt  170. 
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4»f  right)  namelyi  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  iiito 
the  nature  and  true  merits  of  their  application  ! 

No  delay  could  have  arisen  from  this  investigation ;  it  was 
stated,  and  a  pledge  was  given»  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
this  bill,  that  the  period  for  the  enquiry  would  not  exceed  a  fort- 
night, and  it  is  not  pretended  any  inconvenienee  would  hare  been 
felt  by  the  planters,  there  being  no  apprehension  of  scarcity.  For. 
Mr.  Windnam,  by  his  previous  circular  letter  of  April,  1806,  had 
not  only  directed  the  governors  of  the  WestJndia  islands  to  ^ttt- 
pend  the  navigation  acts  during  the  loar,  and  to  allow  the  impc^- 
tation  of  provisions  and  lumber,  but  he  had  likewise  promised  to 
provide  for  them  the  usual  indemnity ;  thereby,  unconstitutionally, 
iin/fVijpa^^yig^  the  judgment  of  parliament. 

It,  surely,  was  not  top  much  to  expect  from  an  administration^ 
principally  composed  of  persons  who  had  assumed  the  enviable 
dbtinction  and  character  of. "  the  friends  of  .the  people,''  a  ready 
acquiescence  to  an  application,  iti  its  nature  so  reasonable,  neces- 
sary, and  constitutional ;  especially  as  it  did  not  proceed  from 
the  Shipping  Interest  only,  for  whatever  objection  there  might 
have  been  to  them,  from  other  ^  considerations,  yet  the  respectabi- 
lity of  the  merchants  and  traders  who  signed  tn^  other  petitions 
on  that  occasion,  independently  of  the  national  importance  of  the 
subject,  ought  certainly  to  have  induced  the  late  administration  to 
have  paused  and  reflected,  before  they  determined  to  preclude 
^11  investigation. 

A  reference  to  the  petitions  presented  against  that  measure,  and 
to  the  brilliant  and  unanswerable  speeches  of  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  who  opposed  the  American  intercourse  biU^^ 
will  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  representations  so 
industriously  circulated  to  oalumniate  the  Shipping  Interest,  and 
to  encourage  unjust  prejudices  against  the  trade  of  the  British 
colonies  in  North  America,  are  unfounded,  and  originate  in  party 
motives.  It  is,  however,  consolatory  to  ohsenre  an  increasipg.  aUr 
tention  to  these  two  important  interests,  pardcularly  the  former, 
which  is  so  immediately  connected  with  uie  landed  interest,  and 
constitutes  a  very  large  proportion  of  tl\e  electiye  bpdy  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

When  the  circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  placed  during 
Ae  late  war  are  recollected,  the  conduct  of  the  shipping  interest 
will  be  justly  appreciated,  from  their  forbearance  to  press,  during 
that  eventful  period^  on  the  attention  of  government,  th^  apprer. 

'  The  shipping  interest,  from  their  supposed  ailtsehmcnt  to  Mr.  Pitt,  have 
frequently  bieen  subject  to  the  animadversions  of  hispoljtlcal  opponentSt 
*  See  WeodfalTs  Parliamentary  Register  for  1806^  * 
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henslons  tbey  entettaiaed  q£  Ae  impolicy  of  the  «uq»cii8ieii  <£  Am 
navigation  and  colotual  &3r8tem,  and  the  evil  consequences  whick 
they  contemplated  would  result  from  it.  The  motives  whkh  in- 
fluenced their  conduct  were  highly  creditable  to  them ;  feeling  the 
perilous  situation  of  the  country,  they  deemed  it  most  prudent  not 
to  zSEoxd  2fi  opportunity  to  the  turbulent  and  factious^  to  intermix 
the  imaginary  and  unfounded  grievances  which,  at  that  time^  vferm 
brought  forward  to  harrasa  and  perplex  government,  with  the  strong 
and  well  grounded  claim,  of  the  shipping  hiterest  to  the  atteatiaa 
of  the  legislature.' 

In  ISO  1-2  thej  availed  themselves  of  the  shost  interval  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens  and  applied  to  governmexUf  in  Lord  Sidmouth's 
administration,  but  without  effect  and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Pitt's 
return  to  power  in  1804i,  that  the  ship-owners  received  the  atten- 
tion to  which  they  were  entitled  j  when  the  strongest  assurances 
were  given  to  them  of  an  intention  gradual^  to  resume  thejormer 
system  \  and  of  which  ao^  doubt  could  be  entertained,  from  the 
measures  acttudfy  taken  during  the  latter  part  of  his  administration.^ 
It  also  appears  that  on  the  conamencement  of  the  late  war,  an  or»- 
dex  was  issued  in  Novemberi  l7dS»  for  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
cule  of  1756  *f  a  relascation  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  most  reluctanify 
prevsuled  upon  to  acquiesce  in  very  soon  afterwards  i  but  subss- 

QVENT  CIRCUMSTANCES  HAD»  IT  IS  WBLL  KjNOWN,  CONVINCED 
WU  MOST  SATXSFfCTORlLT  OF  THE  INFINITE  IMPORTANCE  TO 
THE  COUNTRY  OF  GETTING  RID  OF  THAT  RELAXATION  AT  THE 
HARLISST    OPPORTUNITY,    AND    OF    RECURRING   TO    THE   RULE 

jjuLupED  TO.  The  death  of  this  illustrious  statesoian  damped 
the  hc^s  of  every  one  anxioas  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  ma- 
iFitime  preponderancy  of  Great  Britain,  it  being  evident  from  th^ 
cpinionSi^  ppenly  promulgated  by  some  (and  aftervi^ards  adopted 

*  See  Introduction  to  Collection  of  Reports  and  Papers  on  Navigation  and 
TVade,  edition  1807.  p.  9d. 

^  Ibid.  p.  2^9  25.  An  attempt  is  made  to  render  doubtful  the  tnith  o£ 
Mr.  Pitt's  intention  to  resume  the  old  system,  &c.  Vide  Mr.  Baring's  Exa- 
mination, p.  7.  Were  it  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  nature  to  go  into  proofs 
of  the  political  opinions  of  a  deceased  minister,  very  satisfactory  evidence 
can  be  adduced  that  more  than  one  of  his  Majesty'»  iaie  roimsters  wtfre  sa^ 
tbfied  of  tbe  altecation  which  had  taken  place  in  Mr.  Pitt's  sentiments  on 
this  subject,  and  in  further  corroboration  of  these /^ostAiiaiuittj  opinions,  as 
they  are  now  called,  of  that  great  statesman,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  minutes  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  during  Mr.  Pitt's 
last  administration,  and  to  some  of  the  printed  papers  laid  before  parliament 
in  the  spring  of  1806. 

3  See  Jjoi^  Sheffield' t  speech,  the  12th  of  May,  1806,  on  the  American  In- 
tercourse Bill :  **  his  Lordship  said  he  had  always  serious  apprehensions  res* 
meeting  the  loose  opinions  which  were  so  often  delivered  on  these  subjectSk 
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by  all)  of  liis  successors^  they  were  deternined  fo  adhere  to  Bie 
system  of  suspension^  notwithstanding  the  iojurious  consequences 
wldch  had  previously  resulted  from  ky  and  the  depression  they 
would  ultimately  produce  on  the  naval  power  of  the  country* 

These  explanatory  observations^  whilst  diey  exculpate  the  ship, 
ping  mteresi  from  the  charge  of  having  attempted  to  impose  oaparlisu- 
ment,  and  oifactiom '  conduct  in  their  opposition  to  the  American 
Intcicourse  Bill,  will,  it  is  trusted,  counteract  the  iUib^al  attempts 
to  prejudice  their  character  and  reputation :  experience  has  shown, 
that  aldiough  the  shipping  interest,  in  a  crisis  Kke  the  present, 
forbear  to  press  on  the  government  of  the  country  their  claim  of 
atttotion  to  their  particular  case ;  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  they  will  avail  themselves  of 
every  constitutional  means  to  induce  the  legislature  to  adopt  such 
ineasures  as  will  protect  their  property  from  the  ruin  which  will 
arwait  it,  if  the  maritime  rights  of  the  country  continue  to  be  sacrU 
ficed  and  abandoned  to  the  theoretic  speculations,  and  new-fengled 
philosophy  of  die  iimdem  economists ;  who,  by  their  timidity  and 
esnpiricism,  have  encouraged  in  neutral  powers  an  insatiate  cupi- 
dity to  demand^/tirM^  concessions ;  ^  and  thus  have  broudbt  upon 
the  nation  many  of  those  difficulties  and  embarrassments  m  which 
it  is  now  placed.  For,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  truly  remarked,  <«  to 
n^ake  concessions  is  to  encourage  encroachments.*' 

The  persevering  efforts  of  the  American  party  in  this  country, 
who  call  for  a  revision,  or  rather  for  an  abrogation  of  our  naviga^ 
|ion  and  colonial  system,  and  boldly  proclaim,  that  the  only  reme- 
dy which  promises  some  permanent  and  much  temporary  relief  to 
the  British  West-Ind^a  planters,  is  to  open  the  ports  gencraUy  to 
neutrals;^  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  viewed  with 
attention  and  impartiality,  the  mild  and  conciliatory  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  towards  America. 

Not  content  with  the  powerful  infiuence  which  they  liave  un- 
fortunately obtained,  tlieir  endeavours  appear  to  be  directed  to 

But  his  alarm  had  become  extreme  since  he  had  heard  a  noble  Lord  (Gren- 
ville)  distioguished  for  his  great  abilities  add  int'urmation,  ta  whom  neither 
levity  nor  imprudence  cuiud  be  imputed,  hold  a  language,  which  appeared 
to  him  intenaed  to  prepare  us,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  times  and 
things,  for  a  relinquishment  of  the  most  essential  parts  ot  our  navigation 
and  colonial  system." 

Also  see  Mr.  Fox**  speech  on  the  same  bill,  on  the  22nd. of  May,  1806. 
**  I  have  no  difficulty  in  t^aying,  that  in  my  opinion  the  course  should  always 
be,  in  time  of  war  at  least,  such  as  is  ptoposed  by  this  bill  to  make  it;  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  also  iu  time  of  peace !  ** 

'  Edinburgh  Review ,  &r. 


*  Cobbetfs  Political  Register,  13  vol.  p.  427. 
s  Mr.  Baring's  Eiaminaiion;  p.  167. 
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mislead  the  ^public  mind  on  many  important  points  \  or  to  wha^ 
pther  motive  can  the  following  assertion  be  attributed,  unless  it  i^ 
intended  to  encourage  the  prejudices  of  a  few  individuals  in  the 
British  WestJndia  colonies,  whose  conduct  conduces  to  a  belief 
that  their  attachment  to  die  mother  country  is  not  so  strong  a^ 
their  regard  for  the  United  States  ?  <<  At  present,  by  the  most 
mbsurd  policy,  our  planters  zrepreoerUed  from  paying  for  the  large 
amount  of  provisions  and  supplies  from  jltnenca,  by  a  return  of 
their  own  produce,  vAich  would  willingly  be  received^  because  the 
whole  of  it  pnuMi  go  to  the  mother  country,  where  it  can  only  sell 
at  a  loss/' '  Though  by  the  28th  Geo.  III.  c.  6.  suear,  molasses^ 
coflfee,  cocoa*nnts,  ginger,  and  pimento,  arepermitted  to  beej^poyf- 
ed  from  the  Brittsk  West  India  Islands  to  the  United  States,  in 
jBrti^tsA-built  ships.*  It  is  apprehended  by  the  shipping  interest, 
in  case  sugar  and  mobsses  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  dis- 
tilleries, that  every  exertion  will  be  made  to  obtain  permission  to 
export  from  the  British  West  India  Islands  to  the  United  States  in 
American  bottoms,  sugar  and  other  colonial  produce.  If  such  an 
infraction  of  the  colonial  system  should  take  place,  it  cannot  fail 
to  produce  the  most  lamentable  consequences,  and  extend  the 
means  relied  on  by  France  for  annihilating  the  maritime  power  of 
Great  Britain. 

Thus  the  principles  and  views  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  sys- 
tem become  apparent  \  for  though  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  it 
is  (but  seemingly  widi  reluctance)  admitted,  « that  the  policy  of 
favoring  our  own  shipping,  cannot  be  doubted ;''  yet  there  pervades 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  examination  of  the  con4uct  of  Great 
]Q[ritain  tOMrards  America,  so  strong  a  disposition  to  depreciate  and 
lessen  the  just  popubrity  with  which  the  jecent  energetic  measures 
of  the  present  administration  have  been  received  throughout  the 
country,  that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  suck  is  the  real 
object  of  the  publication.  If,  fortunately,  these  measures  are  not 
relaxed,  but  are  adhered  to  and  enforced,^  it  being  evident,  <^  His 
Majesty  cannot  otherwise  get  out  of  the  war  with  safety,**  the  peo- 
ple mav  anticipate  a  successful  termination  of  it ;  for  on  that  de- 
pends tne  MARITIME  power  of  Great  Britain,  which  constitutes 
^t  present  the  only  barrier  to  \)niyers<(l  despotism  and  misery,  an^^ 


^  Mr.  Baring's  Exaroins^tion,  p.  168, 

*  Iieeves*6  Historj  of  Shipping  and  Navi^a^ion,  2n^  edit  p.  871,  9Ttf 
9  Mr.  Baring^ft  Examination,  p.  167. 

*  See  the  Antijacobin  Review  for  Febninry,  1808,  p.  204,  for  some  rei^ 
patriotic  obfiervations  on  this  subject.— ''The  king  who' makes  i^ar on  hia. 
cnemieb  tendtrfyj  distiesses  his  own  subjects  most  irutll^y^    Du^ojiLii^Um 
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pa  which  the  nation  must  rely  for  the  continuance  of  iti  libertk^ 

» and  independence. 

"  Qui  mare  teneat,  eum  necent  reitim  potiri.*' 
^<  On  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  issue  such '  instructions  for 
regulating)  as  in  point  of  fact  they  do^  the  navigation  of  the  sea^ 
and  tlie  policy  of  issuing  them,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  expatiate. 
The  principles  which  justify  retaliation  on  the  enemy  by  measures 
which,  though  in  their  operation  injurious  to  neutrals^  are  still 
obvious  necessary  measures  of  self-defence,  are  clear  and  unequi-' 
yocaU    The  conviction  on  the  public  mind  (a  conviction  which  has 

,  preceded^  and  will  md  be  lessened  by  the  discussions  in  parliament)|^ 
afibrds  the  grateful  pledge,  that  the  nation  will  patiently  await  the 
result  of  the  system  adopted  by  ministers,  in  conformity  with  prin* 
ciples  avowed  and  partially  acted  on  by  their  predecessors.  The 
same  just  sense  of  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  adequate  means  of 
defence  and  preservation,  which  induced  die  latter,  at  the  end  of 
180^,  to  reserve  the  right  of  acting  in  a  way  that  must  necessarilj 
be  injurious  to  neutral  commerce,  abundantly  justify  their  succes- 
fiors,  under  circumstances  no  less  imperious,  in  carrying  that  right 
into  effect."  *  Let  them  p^ist  then  in  their  honorable  course^ 
and  they  may  be  assured  the  rational  part  of  the  community  will 
continue  to  support  them  in  their  most  laudable  efibrts  ;  for  though 
difficulties  may  attend  the  practical  operation  of  the  orders  of 
council,  the  energy  and  activity  which  suggested  their  adoption, 
will  find  means  to  facilitate  their  progress ;  and  from  them,  as  well 
as  from  any  great  public  measure,  founded  on  sound  principles, 
many  collateral  advantages  not  originally  foreseen,  may  be  expect- 
ed to  arise* 


^  *^  The  decrees  of  the  lords  of  the  ocean  may  |>e  upjust  and  oppressive,  but 
they  are  still  mildy  when  contrasted  with  the  mere  sic  volo,  which  would  issii* 
from  the  irourt  of  the  universal  sovereign  of  ^A  elements.'*  Mr.  Bariko, 
p.  119. 

**  We  are  the  Neptuiui  of  the  occan^ 

And  such  as  tranic  shall  pay  sacrifice 

Of  their  best  lading;^ Massinger. 

**  Lords  of  the  toorUPs  great  waste,  the  ocean^  we 
Whole  ibrests  send  to  reicn  upon  the  sea; 
And  ev'ry  coast  may  trouble,  or  relieve : 
But  none  can  visit  us  without  your  leave.*' 

Waller's  Panegyric  on  CrommlL 

**  Despairing  Gaul  her  boiling  youth  restrains, 

Ditsond  her  dream  of  universal  sway ; 

The  winds  and  seas  are  Britain's  wide  domain; 

And  not  a  sail,  but  by  penrnnon^  spreads.''  Thom so»*s  Tdberty^ 

f  Sir  ?.  M.  Eden  on  Maritine  Rigbti. 
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Experience  has  siio'wn  that  the  former  increaise  of  Brifish'  ship* 
ping  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  navigation  system^  which  sttikinglj 
appeared  in  the  application  of  it  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 
When  these  countries  were  part  of  our  plantations,  a  great  ptopor- 
tion  of  their  produce  was  transported  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
British  West  India  Islands, .  in  American  vessels  ;  they  had  like- 
wise a  share  in  the  freight  of  colonial  produce  from  those  islands 
to  Great  Britain ;  and  they  annually  buik  many  ships  which  were 
employed  in  the  British  carrying  trade.  But  after  the  independ- 
ence of  these  states,  and  their  ships  had  been  excluded  from  eur 
plantation  trade,  and  chat  trade  was  wholly  confined  to  British 
built  ships ;  we  not  only  gained  that  part  of  our  carrying  trade 
from  which  they  were  so  excluded,  but  we  moreover  enjoyed  a 
ccmsiderable  portion  of  t/ie  carriage  of  the  produce  of  the  United 
States.  The  policy  of  this  system,  which  has  excited  the  admira-* 
tion  of  friends  and  foes,  and  drawn  forth  the  praises  of  the  most 
opposite  characters^*  becomes-  every  day  more  obvious,  and  the 
public  cannot  fail  to  be  alarmed  at  the  great  decrease  of  British 
built  ships,  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeds*  To  trace  the  evil 
to  its  source  was  the  object  of  the  Society  of  Ship  Owners  of 
Great  Britain  when  they  petitioned  the  legidature  in  1802,  during 
Lord  Sidmouth's  administmtion,  to  in^itute  an  enquirjf  on  the 
subject.  Many  of  the  writers  of  the  present  day,  seem  to  forget, 
that  this  system  was  not  intended,,  in  the^s^  instance,  to  promote 
tiade,  but  to  increase  the  naval  strength  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
afterwards  as  a  secondary  considexziiofiy  its  provisions  were  directed 
to  thejbrmer  object ;  in  consequence  of  which  both  of  them  were 
happily  attained,  and  continued  in  a  progressive  state  of  improve^ 
ment  and  increase,  until  the  suspending  system  was  introduced  : 
its  ruinous  effects  soon  began  to  be  observed  and  felt ;  and  latterly 
the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  have  decreased  more  rapidly  than 
they  ever  increased,  whilst  a  proportionate  depression  has  been 
felt  in  every  branch  of  trade  connected  with  shipping. 

In  confirmation  of  these  observations,  and  to  preclude  ui  future 
all  doubt  of  their  truth  and  accuracy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recite 
the  petition*  from  the  merchants  of  London,  which  wis  presented 
by  Mr.  Manning,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1807,  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

■  Smith,  Brougham,  Hauterive,  aud  Gentz. 
*  $ee  the  Votes  Ibr  first  session  of  180r. 
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«  To  ike  Honorable  the  Commons  of  the  XTniied  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled. 

«<  The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Merchants  and  other  Person! 
interested  in  the  Trade  of  Great  Britain  and  its  Colonies^  re- 
siding within  the  Port  of  London, 
Sheweth, 

•<That  your  petitioners  are  most  seriously  apprehensive  there  i» 
an  intention  to  continue  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Acts  of 
the  4f3rd,  4'4th,  and  46th,  years  of  his  presenx  Majesty,  on  the 
tonnage  o(  Britidi  shipping,  and  on  good«  and  merchandizes 
exported  and  carried  coastwise,  after  the  expiration  of  the  pre- 
sent war,  notwHhstanding  the  solemn  assurances  given  to  your 
petitio7icrs  that  ike  same  should  cease  mth  it ;  and  which,  if 
adopted,  will  be  attended  with  the  most  ruinous  consequences 
to  me  trading  interests  of  the  country. 

«<  Tour  petitioners  beg  leave,  with  the  greatest  humility,  to  state 
to  your  honorable  House,  that  the  depressed  state  of  the  trad- 
ing and  shipping  interests  of  the  country,  results  principally 
from  the  suspension  of  the  Navigation  Act,  and  the  indulgences 
granted  to  neutrals^  both  in  the  trade  of  the  countries  of  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  trade  of  the  King's  domi- 
niona. 

<<*Your  petitioners  venture,  with  great  deference  and  respect,  ta 
state,  they  are  reatfy  and  desirous  to  prove  tlie  fact3  aHeged 
by  them,  in  support  of  their  allegation^  diat  the  tradii^  asid 
shipping  interests  are  laboring  under  great  depression,  not 
only  from  the  heavy  impositions  to  which  they  are  subject, 
but  also  from  the  relaxations  before  mentioned  \  and  that 
any  measure  which  continues  the  duties  on  the  tonnage  of 
British  ships,  and  the  war  duties  on  exports,  would  at  any 
time  be  productive  of  the  most  serious  danger  to  British  navi* 
gation  and  commerce,  but  especially  on  the  return  of  peace. 

**  Your  petitioners  therefore  most  humbly  pray  your  honorabfe 
House,  that  the  duties  on  exports  and  tonnage  imposed  by 
the  acts  before  mentioned,  may  cease  with  the  present  war  : 
that  an  enquiry  may  be  made  into  the  actual  state  of  tlie 
shipping  and  navigation  of  the  country ;  and  that  injuture 
the  navigation  and  colonial  system  of  Great  Britain  may  be 
adhered  to,  so  as  to  enable  the  British  ship-owners  again  to 
enter  into  competition  with  the  neutral  carrier. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

Charles  Bosanquet  William  Lushhigton 

Henry  Davidsoa  John  Mavor 
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.V  -A 


Eneas  Barclay 
Thomas  Spencer 
Thomas  Wilson 
Thomas  Plumer 
John  Plumer 
Robert  Lan^ 
Thomas  Lamam 
Robert  Pulsford 
Richard  Miles 
Thomas  Lumley 
Thomas  Oliver' 
Henry  Gilbee 
Edward  Vaux 
Jonathan  Wilson 
John  Leach 
Robert  Ward 
James  Fraser 
William  Clark 
Williatn  Pulsford 
And 


It  may  not  be  improper  to  obsetve, 
efleet  during  the  late  ^administration  i 


Lauvence  Bncksrbod 
Joseph  Marryat 
Robert  Shedden 
William  SheddeA 
R.  H.  Marten 
Joseph  Todhunter 
Edward  Colson 
Robert  Taylor 
G.  A.  Davis 
Ceorge  Hibbert 
Robert  Hibbert,  jun. 
William  Hibbert 
J.  P..Anderdoil 
John  Turing 
J.  G.  Frankling 
Charles  Campbell 
James  Bowden 
David  Robertson 
Richard  Redman 
Thomas  Reilly." 

fhat  this  petition  failed  in  its 
*  and  it  was  left  to  the  pre« 


*  On  this  occasion  a  similar  petition  neas  presented  by  the  ship-owners  of 
London  ;  and  amongst  many  others  may  be  iioticed  ihe  following  signatures 


to  It:  V12. 


A.  Duncan 
Thos.  King 
Joshua  Reeve 
Jonathan  Fryer 
L.  Bruce 


G.  Laing 
Robt.  Milligan 
Alex.  Anderson 
R.  B.  Shedden 
S.  Minet 


Alex.  Henry 
John  Inglis 
I.  L.  Venner 


Thos.  Uayman 
Jesse  Curlingt&c.&c. 


There  were  likewise  similar  petitions  from  Hull,  Bridlington,  Scarbotougb^ 
Whitby,  North  and  South  Shields,  and  other  out-ports. 

^  In  further  illustration  of  the  preceding  observations,  the  following  ex- 
tracts aie  selected  from  the  printed  reports  of  the  debates  in  parliament  on 
Lord  Henry  Petty's  scheibe  of  finance,  against  which  this  petition  was  pr&« 

sented. 

Extract  from  Lord  LauderdaU^i  Sneech  in  the  British  Prta,  d4th  April, 
^807. — ^'^The  Noble  Lord  proceedea  also  fa  c^eni^  the  charge,  insinuatmg, 
that  any  system  had  been  adopted  by  the  late  ministers  of  breaJcing  through 
the  navigation  system ;  this,  with  other  charges  equally  fahCf  as  to  the  late 
bill  brought  in  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  had  eifcctedi  it  Was  true, 
a  temporary  clamor  J' 

Extract  from  Lord  HoUatuPi  Speech  in  the  same  newspaper.  **  The  No« 
Lie  Lord  proceeded  to  animadvert  on  the  conduct  of  thoM  who  auumed  the 
title  of  *  the  thipping  interetty  and  who  would  have  sacrificed  the  national 
policy  to  their  own  selfish  interests.  He  considered  this  amended  bill,  as  be- 
ing neither  more  nor  less,  than  passing  a  compliment  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
few  of  these  ship-owners.*^ 
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itM  minitten  XofiS^  the  asntrances  which  had  l>een  given  in  Lor(i 
Sidmouth's  admmittration,  that  the  war  duties  on  exports  and  ton- 
nage should  cease  with  it ;  an  exception  to  that  effect  having  beeil 
introduced  into  Lord  Henry  Petty's  plan  of  finance  by  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Shipping  Interest  have  likewise  been  represented  as  tena^ 
'piously  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  government  to  adhere  to  restric- 
tions injurious  to  other  classes  of  the  community^  evidently  meaning 
the  West-India  planters ;  but  before  that  assertion  could  be  admit- 
ted to  be  true,  it  surely  was  not  unreasonable  in  them,  or  the  loyal 
colonists  in  the  King's  provinces  in  vA^i^erica,  whose  interests  were 
•o  deeply  implicated  in  the  question,  to  require  a^:>  ard  impar^ 
iiat  investigation  of  the  subject;  it  having  been  satisfactotily 
shown  in  the  yeslrs  1784  and  1791,  by  the  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  the  mother  country  and  its  dependencies  were  compe- 
tent, in  time  of  war,  to  supply  in  British  ships  the  West  India 
colonies  with  the  articles  they  consume ;  it  was  therefore  assuming 
too  much  to  suppose  the  reverse  of  that  fact  could  be  admitted  to 
be  true  in  1806,  without  any  inquiry  or  investigation. 

It  is  presumed  sufficient  nas  been  stated  to  establish  the  consti** 
tutional  and  political  ground  on  which  the  Shipping  Interest  oppo- 
sed the  American  Intercourse  Bill  *,  and  the  present  state  of  the  ship-» 
ping  of  the  Empire,  unfortunately  proves  the  fears  entertained  by 
the  ship-owners,  to  have  been  too  well-founded  i  and-^<  that  they 
did  not  cry  out,  before  they  were  hurt.*" 

The  fact  is,  the  Shipping  Interest  were  not^  sufficiently  known 
until  that  discussion  took  place,  or  their  importance  to  the  state 
truly  felt  by  the  late  ministers;  otherwise,  it  is  probable,  their,  re- 
presentations would  have  had  more  weight :  since  then,  their  in- 
fluence appears  to  have  been  more  generaUy  acknowledged  ;^  and 

EjFtract  from  Ix)r(1  GrenvUle'i  speech  in  the  Tmet  of  the  same  daj.  ^  He 
entered  at  length,  into  the  sulgect  of  the  alteration  of  the  Bill,  which  he 
considered,  after  the  resohiiion  of  the  other  House  ha<l  passed,  a  violation  and 
breach  of  ^ith,  in  compliment  to  what  had  been  calied  the  shipping  interest. 
He  put  the  ca^  of  the  shipping  interest  having  been  eiamarous  and  busy  at 
the  late  general  election,  and  the  possibility  of  this  sacrifice  being  made  to 
them,  from  sume  motives  of  gratiuidc  for  such  services.  He  exposed  the  fu- 
tility of  iheir  clamors,  and  contended  there  was  much  to  justify  bis  asMii« 
tion/' 

Ab  alio  expectes,  alteri  quod  feceris. 

"  Mr.  Barine's  Examination,  p.  170. 

*  See  the  addresses  of  many  uf  the  candidates  to  their  constituents  at  the 
late' general  election,  amongst  whom  were  many  of  the  wtembenofthepreMent 
oppotitUmj  who  voluntarily  pledged  themselves  to  support  whatever  measures 
were  introduced  m  parliament,  not  only  to  maintmin  and^'r«  effect  to  the  na* 
vi^ation  and  colonial  system,  but  also  to  enforce  the  maritine  rights  of  Great 
Sntaia. 
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it  is  Co  be  expected  in  future  that,  what,  froQi  its  political  impor^ 
tance,  constitutes  the  second  leading  interest  of  the  empire^  wiU  re- 
ceive that  support  and  protection  from  the  l^islature,  which  is  so 
essentially  necessary  to  its  existence  5  and  to  which  it  is  entitled 
from  being  accessary  and  principally  contributing  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  naval  power  of  the  kingdom. 

The  capital  embarked  in  1804  in  British  shipping,'  at  the  low  t%- 
kiationof  121.  per  ton,  was  27)401,3042.  sterling,  and  the  personf 
wlio  constftute  the  majority  of  the  proprietors  of  this  immense  pro- 
perty, are  land-ov/ners  as  well  as  ship-Qvners>  and  are  otherwise 
deeply  interested  in  the  gene r?»l  Wdtare  of  the  country. 

It  is  qb*rer7;ci  oj  the  same  writer,*  that "  in  the  general  paths  of 
tx^i^gii^  American  does  not  appearto  interfere  muck  with  the  British 
'ship-owner*  In  the  ports  of  our  enemies,  the  latter  is  of  course  ex- 
cluded, and  deprived  of  nothing  by  the  former.  The  supply  oltmr 
Wes!t-India  islands  with  proTisions  and  lumber,  appears  the  09dg 
essential  point  of  collision.  My  limits  will  not  permit  me  here  to 
examine  this  question  minutely,  and  I  shall  barely  state  my  opinion^ 
that,  during  war^  proper  and  adequate  supplies  can  only  be  furnish- 
ed by  the  United  States^  and  in  their  awn  vessels." 

Thus  it  is  admitted,  as  it  was  by  the  late  ministers,^  that,  in  time 
qfpeace^  the  mother  country,  and  its  dependencies,  are  competent 
to  supply  properly  and  adequately ^  in  British  ships,  the  West-India 
isiands  with  provisions  and  lumber,  which  consequently  so  narrows 
the  subject,  as  to  render  it  a  mere  question  of  price.  No  satisfac- 
tory reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  supplies  obtained,  even  from 
the  United  States,  should  not,  in  time  of  war,  be  carried  in  BritiJk 
ships  to  the  West-India  islands.  The  intercourse  in  British  hot* 
toms  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  state,  for  exclusive  of  the  freight, 
which  was  estimated  in  1784  at  245,000/.  a'year,^  the  encourage- 
ment it  would  afford  to  British  shipping  and  British  seamen,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  explanation.     It  has  been  said,  that  the  price  of 

'  See  account  of  ships  aud  vessels  belonging  to  the  British  empire  00  the 
30th  Sept.  1805,  being  the  account  delivered  for  the  antecedent  year,  but 
then  corrected : — 

Ships  and  Vessels.  Tons.  Men. 

S2,051  S,283,442  157,713. 

It  may  be  fairly  >askedy  what  other  interest  in  the  country,  except  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  is  possessed  of  a  visible  tangible  property,  equal  in  amount 
to  the  Shipping  interest 

*  Mr.  Baring's  examination,  171. 

3  See  Introduction  to  Collection  of  Reports,  &c.  on  Trade,  &c  p.  14,  edi- 
tion 1807. 

.  *  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1784.  p.  31.  See  also  Lord  Grenville's 
speech  (then  Mr.  W.  Grenville)  on  the  14th  of  March,  1787,  on  the  tempo- 
ary  acts,  wherein  he  said,  ''that  it  was  a  species  of  commerce  highly  useful 
to  our  navigation,  as  it  employed  50,000  tons  of  shipping  and  4000  seamen 
annually.**    Debrefs  edition  of  Debates  in  Parliament, 
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ptOYisions  and  lumber  would  be  very  much  enhanced  by  the  er» 
pence  of  insurance  ^  but  surely  a  trade  so  beneficial  to  the  nation 
ought  not  to  be  renounced  because  it  may  occasionally  diminish  the 
profits  of  a  few  individuals.'  The  rate  of  insurance,  for  the  cir- 
ctdtous  voyage,  b  7  guineas  per  cent,  warranted  with  convoy  ;  so 
that  in  fact,  the  insurance  of  provisions  and  lumber  from  New 
York  to  Jamaica  with  convoy,  would  not  exceed  at  most  4*/.  per 
cent.,  and  as  the  insurance  on  American  vessels  for  the  same  voy- 
age is  21.  per  cent.,  the  extra-insurance  between  British  8hips» 
with  convoy,  and  American  ships,  would  not  exceed  21.  per  cent., 
that  is  only  28,000/.  a  year,  the  whole  annual  supply  of  provisions 
and  lumber  being  estimated  at  1,400,000/.^  An  object  so  incon« 
siderable,  compared  to  the  injury  and  depression  which  is  thrown 
on  the  mercantile  shipping  and  other  important  interests  of  the  mo« 
ther  country,  by  the  admission  and  employment  of  neutrals  in  the 
trade  of  the  British  West-India  islands,  it  is  really  astonishing  the 
latter  are  still  allowed  to  participate  in  it ;  besides,  it  may  be  cor- 
rectly stated,  that  the  rate  of  freight  in  the  direct  trade  irom  the 
West-India  islands  to  Great  Britain,  has,  in  some  instances,  been 
enhanced  by  the  new  system,  and  a  scarcity  of  toimage  occasions- 
ally  experienced  in  the  islands  in  consequence  of  British  ships  being 
driven  out  of  the  circuitous  trade  by  the  employment  of  Ame- 
ricans $  so  that  there  is  reason  to  believe,  if  the  subject  was  fairly 
and  impartially  investigated,  it  would  appear,  the  planters,  would 
not  be  benefited  by  the  present  intercourse  with  the  United  States, 
if  the  trade  with  me  British  West  India  Islands  was  wholly  confi- 
ned to  the  articles  which  are  now  allowed  by  law  to  be  imported 
and  exported  in  American  vessels.' 

It  should  be  recollected,  it  is  not  only  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
loyal  colonists  in  America  and  the  Shipping  Interest  by  this  irapo^ 
litic  and  unnecessary  intercourse,  which  renders  it  so  improper,  but 
the  depression  it  has  likewise  produced  on  the  provision  trade  of 

'  Debates  on  American  Intercourse  Bill,  1806;  also  Lord  Sheffield's 
Strictures,  p.  189> 

^  Mr.  Baring's  Examination,  59. 

^  1  ite  exf'ons  froni  iht^  Uuiied  Slates  to  the  British  Dependencies  belween 
dOtb  S^pt.  i8Ui>,  aiKl  :30th  Seuc.  1807,  were  as  follows,  viz. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Gibraltar, 

British  Alriran  Ports, 

East  Indies, 

•We»t  Indies, 


Newfoundland;  &c. 
British  American  Colonies, 
Honduras,        .        .        .       , 
Danish  (now  British)  W.  I.    . 

NO«  XII.  Pom. 


Domri^tic 

ForeigB 

Produce. 

Frodttc*. 

Doilars. 

lioiUrs. 

07,941 

94,316 

119.839 

nu^^n 

8,873 

1,788 

1,665 

89,701 

5,392,976 

l'id0,86 

908,611 

58f88l 

1,199,589 

163,944 

146.176 

537,478 

496,010 

307,360 

VOL.  VI. 
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Ireland.  Pferioud  to  the  admission  of  neutrals  into  the  Bridsh  C0i< 
lonial  trade^  there  were  established  in  the  West-India  islands^  En- 
glish merchants,  whose  chief  business  was  to  supply  those  settle* 
raents  with  provisions,  lumber,  and  colonial  stores  \  knowing  the 
ftverage  consumption  of  the  islands,  no  inconvenience  or  scarcity 
was  felt  or  experienced,  as  they  kept  up  a  constant  and  regular  sup- 
ply of  all  the  articles  required,  and  so  continued  until  the  new  sys- 
tem was  introduced  y  when  they  found  it  impossible,  with  any  ra- 
tional pirospect  of  profit,  to  carry  on  that  branch  of  trade  any 
longer^  froiti  the  admission  of  supplies  in  American  skippingi 
which  so  frequently  overstocked  thcf  market  as  to  produce  great 
loss,  and  ultimately,  Jh  some  instances,  ruin  to  many  of  the  British 
merchants  engaged  in  that  trade,  in  consequence  m  which,  most 
of  tliese  establishments  have  been  abandoned,  but  which  there  is  no 
doubt  would  soon  be  revived,  if  the  former  system  was  again  re- 
sorted to/ 

In  answer  to  the  allegation-,  that,  in  general,  American  ships  do 
not  interfere  much  with  British  shipping,  it  may  be  remarked,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  out  a  branch  of  trade  in  which  they  do  not,  in  some 
measure,  and  successfully,  compete  with  them.  They  possess 
nearly  all  the  Mediterranean  trade,  and  the  great  quantity  of  Ameri- 
.  can  tonnage  which  was  lately  employed  in  the  trade  of  this  coun- 
try, under  licences^  is  too  well  known  to  be  doubted ;  with  respect 
to  their  intercpurse  with  the^British  West-India  island  s^  it  is  only 
necessary^  in  order  to  shew  the  evil  tendency  of  admitting  them 
into  a  participation  of  our  colonial  trade,  both  as  it  affects  British 
ship-owners,  and  the  British  American  colonists,  to  state,  that  from 
the  5th  Sept.  1805,  to  the  5th  Sept.  1806,  the  tonnage  of  British 
ships  employed  in  the  trade  of  Jamaica  was  only  1 1 7,433  tons,  whilst 
thztof  American  ships  was  77,133  tons,  andit  is  probable, that  innear^ 
ly  the  same  proportion,  the  trade  of  the  other  Britidi  West-India 
islands  is  carried  on.^ 

As  these  selections  are  from  a  work  professed  to  be  written  with 
candor,  disinterestedness,  and  impartiality  ^  andf  **  as  the  public  ha* 
been  led  by  the  misrepresentations  of  those  who  have  not  carried 
their  inquiries  beyond  their  own  supposed  interests"'^— twVA  a  vie» 
to  correct — "  some  very  important  mistakes  as  to  facts,  which  at 
present  prevail  ;"♦  it  is  therefore  oot  uncandid  to  ask  what  confi- 

■  Lord  ShefEeld's  Strictures,  p.  203,  and  t!ae  Appendix  to  it,  for  the  Ad- 
dresses to  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  by  the  Eoehsh  merchants  on  this  sub- 
ject; also  Alfred's  Letters  to  Lord  Holland  in  Yorke's  Political  Review,  vol. 
1.  and  exlni-official  State  Papers^  voK  ii.  Appendix,  No.  18)  also  Mr.  Rnoxf 
Evidence  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  March  1784,  contaioing  much  imp<»- 
tJEUit  hiformatioQ  on  this  subject.  .  .  . 

*  See  Statement  of  Exports  and  Imports  of  Jamaica  for  this  psnoo^  » 
Yorkc's  Political  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  818. 

3  Mr.  Baring's  Examination  p.  l9.  ^  Ibid. 
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ulence  can  be  expebted  to  be  reposed  in  such  obsenrationsy  when  it 
i^  without  hesitation  asserted,  that  during  wart  proper  and  zA^ 

2uate  supplies  can  only  be  furnished  the  British  West-India  islands 
'om  the  United  States  in  American  bottoms  !'  Thus  contradict- 
ingy  without  proof,  the  facts  adduced  in  the  two  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  that  subject,  and  negativing  the  allegations  con* 
tabled  in  the  several  petitions  before  referred  to  ;  whicn  the  peti- 
tioners stated  they  were  to  anxiously  solicitous  to  substantiate 
and  prove-^ 

^  Qui  statuit  aliquid)  parte  inauditH  alteri 
'*^uum  licet  statuerir,  baud  aequns  est.'' 

It,  howi^ver,  atfbrds  some  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  amidst  these 
endeavours  to  mislead  the  public  mind,  and  to  depreciate  the  navi- 
gation and  colonial  system  of  Great  Britain,  its  policy  and  wisdom^ 
though  reluctantly,  are  admitted. 

An  impartial  examination  of  this  writer's  statement  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  years  1802,  1808, 
and  1 804,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  their^trade  with  Great  Britain, 
will  refute  his  observations  on  the  subject,  and  show  that  the  ad- 
Vantages  iVhich  are  represented  to  be  derived  by  this  country  from 
the  trade  with  America  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
It  is  stated*  <«  that  the  averiage  importations  from 

Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  into  the 

United  States  for  the  years  1802,  3,  and  4,  j8. 

were  •  8,098,000 

And  the  average  exports  from  the  United  States 

to  the  dominions  of   Great  Britain  for    the 

same  period,     ^ 5,200,000 

« ■■ 

Leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  of  <£.2,898,000 
WJiich  must  be  paid  to  us  by  the  continent  of  Europe  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  consignments  made  from  America  to  Holland,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  &c." 

It  is  also  observed,'  Th^t  the  three  years  above  mentioned  inclu- 
ded one  of  extraordinary  starcity  in  this  country,  during 
which  our  importation  of  provisions  was  unusually  large ;  so  that 
upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  we  should 
draw  from  the  continent  of  Europe  between  four  and  five  millions 
sterling  annually  in  return  for  the  manufactures  sent  to  America, 
and  for  which  that  coutitry  has  no  other  means  of  payment." 
It  is  likewise  alleged,^  tnat  the  amount  of  the 

annual  importation,  on  the.  average  of  the  pre- 

^  Mr.  Baring's  Eaamination,  f.l7].  ^  Ibid.  p.  159. 

'  Ibid.    p.  143.  ♦  Ibid.  p.  139. 
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ceding  years  into  the  United  States  from  all  £. 

parts  of  the  world  was     16,950,000 

And  the  exports  from  America  on  an  average  of 

the  same  years  amounted  to     •  •  •  • •  •  •  •  15,400|O0O 

Leaving  a  balance  against  America  of  JE.  1,550,000 

And  that « the  balance  which  this  statement  xwould  leave  against 
America  must  arise  from  the  mode  of  stating  the  accounts  J  Pro- 
bably it  is  in  her  favor,  but  not  much,  as  her  demand  for  Europe- 
an articles  will  naturally  be  regulated  by  her  means  of  paying 
for  them/' 

The  manner  in  which  this  publication  has  been  noticed  by  a  few 
of  the  leading  members  pf  opposition,  and  the  respect  which  has 
been  shown  to  the  author  of  it,  from  his  general  knowledge  of 
American  commerce,  is  not  surprising ;  there  being  great  reason  to 
fear  that  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  the  public  are  too  frequently  se- 
duced and  led  away  by  specious  reasoning,  rather  tlian  undergo  the 
fatigue  or  trouble  of  looking  narrowly  into  or  ascertaining  the  re- 
al state  of  facts:  it  therefore  could  not  fail  to  excite  some  degree 
of  astonishment  to  find  it  stated,  that  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  this  country,  on  an  average  taken  of  the  years  1802,  3,  and 
4,  included  one  year  of  great  scarcity^  during  which  the  importa- 
tion of  provisions  was  unusually  large ;  intending,  it  is  presumed, 
to  shew,  that  the  average  of  those  years  was  considerably  more  than 
the  ordinary  imports  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and 
its  dependencies.  It  is  however  to  be  remarked,  that  this  statement 
does  not  include  the  year  of  scarcity.  The  harvest  in  this  country 
failed  in  1800,  and  it  was  in  1801  that  the  large  imports  alluded  to 
were  made  to  Great  Britain.^  This  average  therefore  does  not  in- 
clude that  year  \  but  what  is  o  fmore  importance  to  be  noticed,  it 
includes  oneofpeace^  and  a  subsequent  year,  when  the  belligerents 
had  not  given  die  subjects  of  the  United  States  an  opportunity  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  situation,  in  consequence  of  the  recom- 
mencement of  the  war. 

By  the  same  authority  from  which  this  writer 
has  taken  his  statement,  namely,  Mr.  Gala- 
tin's  Report,  it  appears  that  the  exports  for 
the  year  1801,  prior  to  the  1st  of  October, 
from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain 
and  her    dependencies,  amounted   to   dollars  £• 

42,182,000  or 9,479,700 

Which  is  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
ports on  the  average  of  the  three  years  be- 
fore mentioned,  viz.    1802,  180S,  1804,  or       £.  5^260,000 

*  Mr.  Baring's  Examination,  p.  140. 
Ibid.  p.  143.  '  Ante  p.  60. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  a  subject  which  appears  to  have  entirely 
escaped  the  notice  of  this  writer,  namely,  the  amount  of  freight  paid 
on  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  into  Great  Britain  and  her  de^ 
pendencies,  and  which  added  to  the  amoupt  of  imports,  the  account 
between  the  two  countries  Mrill  then  appear  in  a  very  different 
point  of  view. 
The   average   imports  from  the  United   States 

into  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  for  the  £. 

four  year^  before  stated,  is     v^ 6,269,921 

The  freight  on  which,  whether  to  the  British 
Colonies  or  to  Great  Britain,  is  paid  to  the 
American  Ship  Owners  (145,650  tons  of 
American  shipping  came  to  Great  Britain 
alone  \n  1801,)  and  upon  an  accurate  calcu- 
lation may  be  estimated  at  one-fourth  va- 
lue, or  £,  25  per  cent,  of  the  first  cost  in  Ame- 
rica, is     • •  •  1,567,481 

Which  makes  the  whole  value  of  the  annual 

import  into  the  British  dominions  from  the  ' 

United  Sutes,  on  the  average  before  stated,      £.  7,887,406 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  and  her  depen- 
dencies to  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1801,  amounted  to     7,52S,qOO 

And  the  average  of  the  exports  to  them  for  1802, 

1803,  and  1804  was       8,Q98,000 

Or  making  an  average  export  from  Great  Bri-  

tain   and   her    dependencies    to    the  United 

States  in  four  years,  of      7,950,500 

Whilst  our  imports  amounted  for  the  same  pe- 
riod to     7,8^7,406 

Leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  of  

only ...••     ^-    113,094 

Therefore^  upon  a  fair  average  of  the  four  year^  1801,  2,  3,  and  4^ 
including  the  year  of  scarcity,  the  balance  of  trade  between  Great 
Briuin  and  the  United  States  appears  only  to  be  jS.  113,094,  in 
favour  of  this  country,  which,  by  this  writer;  is  stated  at 
£.  2,893,000  !  which  is  the  only  return  or  compensation  for  the 
loan  of  £.  8,000,000  of  capital,  furnished  annually  by  Great  Bri- 
tain to  enable  the  United  States  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  which  is  not  stated  at  a  larger  sum,  although 
this  author  and  those  who  appear  to  think  with  hun,  represent  it  at 
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£*  12)000,000  or  two-thirds  the  ya^ue  of  their  entire  trade,  agree* 
able  to  their  mode  of  computation. 

There  are  other  considerations  which  it  is  likewise  necessary  tQ 
ta|ce  into  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  American  trade  to  Great 
Britain.  No  allowance  is  made  in  this  writer's  calculations  for  bad 
debts,  though  all  the  exports  from  Great  Britaiti  to  the  United 
States  are  made  on  long  credits.  By  the  recent  examinations  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  an  average  of  eighteen  months  is  taken  as^ 
a  fair  period  to  expept  returns ;  it  may  therefore  be  estimated  ac- 
tording  to  mercantile  calculation,  that  on  a  gross  sum  of 
£.  8,000,000,  not  less  than  £.  400,000  fer  annum  is  lost  by  bad 
debts.  It  is  not  believed  any  English  merchant  would  insure 
these  debts  for  5  j)er  cent,  ;  and  on  the  othe^r  hand,  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  are  chiefly  sold  here  for  ready  money. 
There  is  another  and  greater  evil  in  the  extended  credit  given  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  above  all  other  countries  with  which 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  have  pompiercial  dealings,  as  it  enables 
them  (o  )iold  out  the  cessation,  if  not  the  actual  confiscation  of 
this  capita],  upon  any  difference  between  ^he  governments  of  the 
two  nations,  alarming  the  persons  cpncemed  |n  it,  and  furnishing 
them  with  arguments  to  assail  the  government  of  the  country, 
whilst  it  strengthens  the  application  of  the  American  negotiators 
here.  This  evil  has  been  frequently  felt  since  1786,  and  the  late 
attempt  to  procure  petitions  among  the  manufacturers,  and  to 
raise  a  cry  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  American  interests 
is  another  proof  of  it,  whilst  it  affords  a  striking  and  memorable  in- 
stance of  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  the  people  at  large,  who 
are  not  so  easily  to  be  deluded  and  influenced  as  the  advocates  of 
America  expected. 

That  the  balance  of  tracie  is  a  subject  of  much  abuse  and  false 
theory,'  is  manifest  by  the  statement  of  the  author  of  this  work,  in 
the  average  he  has  formed  of  the  years  1802,  3,  and  4  \  for  it  is 
maintained  that  Great  Britain  derives  no  more  than  a  mutual  ad- 
vantage from  her  trade  with  America  when  the  whole  of  that 
trade  is  fairly  calculated  and  considered  ;  the  operation  of  the  four 
years'  average  before  stated  clearly  shews,  that  little  or  no  balance 
remains  in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  and  whenever  the  subsequent 
statements  can  be  made  up  for  the  years  1805,  6,  and  7,  it  is  not 
too  presuming  to  predict,  that  this  position  will  be  found  to  be 
strictly  true.  Indeed  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact;  that  our 
imports fes/ ^^crr from  America  have  been  equal  to  our  exports; 
for  the  American  ships  which  have  discharged  their  cargoes  in  thi^ 
country  exceed  in  number  those  in  the  year  1801,  their  tonna^ 
being  146,700  tons.  Therefore  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  this 
position  is  incorrect,  and  that  the  freight  paid  by  Great  Britain  to 

'  Mr.  Baring's  Examination,  p.  147. 
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tka  American  diiprOwnerS)  u  net  precisely  the  lame  as  paving  foi: 
the  produce  of  the  country  from  whence  it  is  brought^  and  which 
consequently  encreases  the  value  of  that  import,  it  is  certainly  fair 
to  contend,  in  order  to  maintain  this  important  fact,  that  our  ex« 
ports  to  America,  by  no  proof  as  yet  adduced,  so  far  exceed  our 
imports  from  that  country,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  Qreat  Britain, 
that  the  United  States  should  have  an  extended  commerce  tp  Eur 
rope  to  enable  her  to  pay  the  balance  q{  trade  that  may  be  due 
to  us. 

It  may  be  said,  that  adding  25L  per  cent,  or  one-fourth  part  of,, 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  America  exported  to  Great  Britain  or 
to  her  dependencies  for  freight  is  a  mere  speculative  opinion  \  it  is 
however  not  diflicult  to  prove  the  contrary  \  for  the  article  of  lum« 
ber,  whether  qarried  to  our  colonies  or  Drought  tp  this  country, 
pays  more  than  the  first  eost  for  freight  t  naval  stores,  tar,  turpenr 
tine,  pitch,  and  rosin  in  the  same  proportion.  Flour,  rice,  and  to* 
bacco,  about  one-third ;  therefore  allowing  very  liberally  for  cot- 
ton and  other  articles,  the  average  will  be  full  one  fourth  part,  and 
indeed  it  is  under-rated  at  that  sum.  It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable 
to  infer,  this  writer  has  never  seen  the  official  account  of  the  ton- 
nage, on  which  the  duties  were  collected  in  the  United  States,  or 
he  would  not  have  affected  so  much  ignorance  of  the  statement  of  the 
wholp  imports  into  America  annually  exceeding  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
porcsi".  1,550,000  :  without  being  able  to  account  for  it  otherwise 
<<  than  in  the  mode  qfstcUing  *  the  accounts  /*  he  surely  forgot  there 
iiras  any  freight  of  American  shipping  to  be  considered*  which  on 
examination  forms  a  very  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  United  States  are  entirely  their  own  carriers  to  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  (with  some  very  few  exceptions) :  therefore 
i^  all  their  imports  from  foreign  countries  they  have  to  pay  their 
twn  Ship'OwnerSf  the  freight  gf  the  articles  imported  in  addition  to 
the  cost :  on  the  other  handi  all  their  exports^  of  foreign  or  domes- 
tic produce  are  carried  to  every  part  of  the  globe  in  their  own  ships, 
and  consequently  the  freight  paid  to  the  Americans,  being  added  to 
the  first  cost  or  export  price  of  the  articles  at  the  time  of  shipment 
by  the  countries  to  which  they  carry  them  respectively,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  prove  their  carrying  trade  alone  forays  the  balance  of 
their  trade,  and  which  may  be  estimated  at  Jq^r  millions  stetiing 
per  annum,  pn  the  average  of  the  four  year^  taken  in  this  calculation 
from  Mr.Galatin's  Official  return,  or  upon  1,0>  1,306  tons,  which, 
in  the  following  year,  namely  18Q5t,  wai^  increased  to  1,4^3,453 
tons.' 

'  Mr.  Baring's  Examination,  p.  140. 

^  See  opposite  statement  B,  tor  a  correct  account  of  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  for  the  last  five  years. 

^  Appendix  to  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  on  Maritime  Rights. 
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The  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Europe  for  the 
last  three  years  has  become  much  more  connected,  owing  to  the 
almost  entire  cessation  of  the  direct  trade  between  the  mother* 
countries  in  Europe  and.  their  respective  colonies,  and  from  this 
circumstance  agents  have  been  sent  from  all  the  commercial 
establishments  in  the  principal  sea-ports  of  Holland,  France,  and 
Spain,  to  the  United  States^  who  have  extensive  authorities 
granted  tp  them  to  advance  money  on  cargoes  of  colonial  produce 
shipped  to  their  respective  establishments  in  Europe,  on  consign- 
ments for  sale,  on  account  of  the  American  proprietors.  There 
is  another  source  from  whence  have  arisen  very  large  consignments 
of  American  and  colonial  produce,  and  of  East  India  goods  in 
American  bottoms  to  Europe,  namely,  in  the  trade  from 
the  United  States  to  Vera  Cruz.  In  this  trade  there  are  employed  a 
great  number  of  American  ships  who  take  in  return  for  their 
cargoes  to  Vera  Cruz,  specie  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  these  observations  to  attempt  to 
show,  whether  the  specie  so  exported  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
United  States  is  the  property  of  individuals,  or  of  the  Spanish 
or  French  governments ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  same  principally  remains  in  the  United  States 
and  for  which  produce  is  chiefly  shipped  and  consigned  to  Ant- 
werp, and  which,  in  a  great  measure,  accounts  for  the  very  great 
capital  now  employed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
their  trade  to  the  East  Indies  and  China. 

It  has  also  been  observed,  that  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  has  been  the  means  of  circulating  to  a  large  amount  articles 
of  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  this  country  in  the  dominions 
of  the  enemy,  to  which  we  have  no  direct  access ;  but  the  evidence 
given  on  this  point  is  very  imperfect.  It  appears  from  this  exami- 
nation of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  that  British  manufactured 
goods  are  annually  re-exported  to  a  considerable  amount  from  the 
ITnited  States  in  American  bottoms,  and  that  their  principal 
destination  is  to  the  colonies  of  the  enemy  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America  :  but,  though  we  have  no  direct  access  to  the 
enemies'  colonies,  we  liave,  by  means  of  our  free  ports  in  the  West 
Indies  \  and  if  this  trade  was  not  carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  the 
.United  States,  it  would  be  by  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  via 
these  free  ports,  with  this  additional  benefit  and  national  advantage 
of  being  carried  there  in  British  bottoms.  Another  fact,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  in  this  work  is,  that  America 
anmuiUy  imports  from  the  countries  of  the  enemy  in  Europe  manu- 
factures and  other  merchandize  in  value  of  about '  £*  7,SQOjOOO^ 

'  Mr.  Baring's  Examination,  p.  139. 
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^e  greatest  proportion  of  which  are  so  imported  for  the  use  of 
the  enemies'  colonies,  and  thus  by  their*  agency  they  not  only 
circulate  generally  the  enemy's  manufactures,  hut  circulate  them 
where  British  manufactures  would  otherwise  hive  gone.  Of  the 
jB.  10,000,000'  said  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
this  country,  the  greatest  part  is  for  re-exportation,  and  would 
have  found  its  way  to  the  same  market,  if  they  had  not  been  sent 
trough  America.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  these  shipments 
do  not  benefit  Great  Britain  in  any  national  point  of  viewj 
though  they  certainly  enrich  a  few  individuals  and  the  subjects  of 
the  United  States,  and  them  only ;  for  the  outward  cargo  is 
shipped  in  their  own  vessels  to  those  colonies,  from  whence  they 
carry  to  the  United  States  the  return  cargo  of  produce  with  aU 
the  profits  thereon :  the  agents  of  the  foreign  establishments  in 
Europe  then  advance  funds  to  the  American  owner,  in  order  to 
have  the  consignment  and  sale  in  Europe,  which'  enables  him 
immediately  to  recommence  a  new  voyage  on  the  same  principle. 
It  surely  cannot  with  any  propriety  or  truth  be  said  that  Great 
Britain  derives  any  advantage  from  this  carrying  trade  of  the 
United  States,  unless  the  sale  of  a  few  manufactures,  which  may 
be  taken  in  addition  to  the  regular  American  consumption,  be 
considered  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  alarming  decline  of 
British  shipping  and  the  diminution  of  our  exports  to  our  own 
colonies ;  whilst  it  is  clear  the  trade  carried  on  formerly  by  British 
subjects  from  the  free  ports  in  the  West  Indies  has  much  decreasedy 
with  a  proportionate  depression  on  other  important  interests  of  the 
country. 

This  statement  is  not  made  with  any  personal  or  offensive  view, 
but  only  to  shew  the  public  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to 
expect  to  carry  on  this  sort  of  trade  entirely  to  their  own  advantage, 
without  making  Great  Britain  a  party,  either  by  treaty,  or  by 
the  adoption  of  such  reciprocal  regulations,  as  will  conduce  to 
that  end.  Had  the  rule  of  the  war  of  1756  been  enforced, 
there  would  not  have  been  such  an  enormous  increase  of  American 
tonnage,  and  now  a  cry  is  raised  in  favor  of  that  principle,  because 
the  late  orders  in  council  do  not  go  far  enough !  Had  France 
possessed  the  same  naval  superiority  as  Great  Britain^  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  American  carrying  trade  would  have  been  long 
before  this  time  greatly  reduced  and  brought  within  its  true  and 
legitimate  limits.  It  is  therefore  melancholy  to  confess,  that 
Great  Britain  has  supplied  the  United  States  with  the  capital  by 
which  they  have  been  thus  enriched.  Our  navy  has  b€}en  to  them 
a  shield  against  the  insults  of  France  and  Spain  i  yet  endeavours 

■  Mr.  Baring's  Examination  p.  198. 
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are  now  mside  to  induce  tlus  country  to  8ubmit  to  such  tf  e;u|«« 
tions  as  tlie  persons  holding  the  power  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  shall  dictate,  even  as  to  the  manner  by  which  our 
naval  power  i^  to  be  supported  and  used. 

This  it  is  trusted  will  never  be  submitted  to.  The  rivht  of 
searic)^  is  to  Great  Britain  an  invaluably  security  in  time  of  war ; 
i^  bfM  been  maintained  by  every  able  statesman,  and  invariably 
acted  upon  in  the  brightest  periods  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain  i 
and  to  take  our  seamen  wherever  we  find  them  in  the  employment 
of  neutrals,  must  be  considered  as  essentially  requisite  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  naval  power.  ^  Qoncede  these  important  points, 
and  this  country  will  not  only  find  the  American  tonnage  stiU 
continue  to  increase,  but  in  ^  very  short  period  British  shipping 
more  rapidly  decline  th;in  hitherto  and  perhaps  ifi  a  very  few  years 
totally  annihilated.  It  therefore  behoves  every  man  who  values 
his  country  to  exclaim  against  any  measure  that  will  produce  such 
further  relaxations  pf  the  former  system.  The  evidence  recently 
adduced  in  opposition  to  the  late  energetig  measures  of  government, 
prpves.  the  truth  of  these  observations,  and  a  reference  to  theexamiif 
i^ation  *  of  Mr.  Rathbone  of  Liverpool  on  the  orders  in  council 
bill  will  show  how  ruinous  the  new  system  has  been  to  the  British 
shipping  interest.  It  is  to  Great  Britain  that  America  owes  her 
present  prosperity,  and  from  no  other  country  will  she  ever  receive 
the  same  advantages ;  for,  as  it  has  been  before  stated,  we  furnish 
her  with  a  capital  and  protect  her  with  our  navy. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  prove  that  the  balance  of 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  very  little 
in  favor  of  the  former,  an^  that  the  trade  of  America  with  the 
continent  of  Europe  is  not  advantageous  to  this  country  :  indeed 
it  may  with  propriety  h^  said,  and  which  experience  proves,  that 
since  the  United  States  began  to  extend  their  shipping  and 
commerce,  and  especially  during  the  last  six  years,  they  have 
paid  this  country  worse  for  the  manufactures  and  other  articles 
yre  have  exported  there ;  and  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion  an 
appeal  may  confidently  be  made  to  the  persons  concerned  in  this 
traide.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  person  conversant  in  commerce 
that  America  carries  on  half  her  trade  with  British  capital,  and 
which  she  does  on  speculative  voyages,  the  time  and  returns  where* 
of  being  uncertain,  the  creditors  in  Great  Britain  must  remain 
unpaid  for  a  very  considerable  period  beyond  the  usual  credit ; 
and  tlierefore  all  the  advantages  arising  from  that  trade  are  with 
America  <mfy,  in  as  much  as  the  enormous  ^icrease  of  her  ship- 

»  See  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  on  Maritime  Rights. 
*  See  printed  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  78. 
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bmg  tends  to  s^^allow  up  the  British  capital,  and  et^ables  them  t# 
aerive  those  protits  from  it,  which  the  regular  return  of  that 
capital,  in  her  legitimate  tradeas  formerly  carried  pn^  gave  to  die 
exporters  from  Great  Britain. 

Previous  to  dismissing  this  part  of    the    subject,  it   may  be 
useful  to  notice  the  reproach  which  has  been  thrown,  even  by  an 
advocate  of  America,  *  on  the  British  government  for  some  of  the 
indulgences,  which  have  been   so   improvidently  granted  to  the 
subjects  of  the  United  States  or  to  individuals  connected  with 
them.    It  is  observed,  *  why  Great  Britain  should  be  so  particu- 
lar in  wishing  to  restrict  die  American  West  India  trade  appears 
more  unaccountable,  as  there  is  no  voyage,  however  contrary  to 
that  principle,  that  by  paying  the  fees  of  the  office  in  London  for 
a  licence,  may  not  be  obtained/     Instances  ""  are  then  given  of 
•oiiieof  the  voyages  alluded  to,  which  are  followed  with  pointed 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  this  traffic  ;  from  which,  it  is  evidcQt, 
Great  Britain  has  most  unaccountably  accelerated  and  contributed 
towards  the  means  of  enabling  the  French  government  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  increased  vigor  and  eflfect.     It  is  insinuated  by 
this  ^ter, '  that  the  Spanish  government  beitig  unable  to  perform 
th^  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of   St.  Ildefonso  and  to  pay  the 
money-'subsidy  therein  agreed  to  be  advanced  by  Spain  to  Francey 
that  tiie  former  had  aufhorised  ^e  latter  to  receive  the  same  at 
Vera  Cruz,  from  the  Spanish  treasury  there,  and  that  Monsieur 
Talleyrand  had  by  his  agents  obtained  permission  to  bring  the 
same  from  Vera   Cruz   to  Eurppe  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag.     To  prevent  such  fatal  indulgencies  in   future,  it  is 
presumed,  it   is  only  necessary  to    'mention  this  most  singular 
transaction ;  for  aldiough  it  is  believed  to  be '  sound  policy  in  the 
British  government  to  grant  licences  for  neutral  ships  to  take 
British  manufactured  goods  out  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  to 
bring  back  specie  and  produce  in  return  j  but  that  licences  should 
be  granted  to  persons  to  bring  specie  home,  who  tend  no  goods 
out ;  that  specie  too,  part  of  the  subsidy,  due  from  Spain  to  France, 
and  that  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war  should  be  employed  thus  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  enemy,   instead  of  being  employed  to 
capture  it,  appears  to  us  inexplicable.  *  ^ 

To  particularize  the  other  observations  contained  in  this  exami- 
nation of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  which  are  equally  to  be 
disregarded  with  those  before  selected,  would  be  an  unpleasant 
and  irksoilie  task :  the  following  remark  is  (quoted  merely  to  shew 

f  Medford's  Oil  without  Vinegar,  p.  53. 

'  Ibid.  p.  54.  '  Ibid.  p.  55. 

'  ^  Aatijaeobin  Review^  vol  98.  p.  SSI* 
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the  author's  further  claim  to  impartiality  and  candor,  having  ex« 
pressed  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  in  <  such  a  crisis,  to  suppose  in  any 
writer,  the  bias  of  interest,  in  its  confined  meaning,  in  any  opinion 
he  may  publish,  must  also  suppose  the  absence  of  common  sense/' 
L'on  ne  vaut  dans  ce  monde  que  ce  que  I'ont  veut  valoin 

It  is  also  observed,  <  a^hc?  years  must  determine  the  fate  of  this 
country,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  merchants,  naturally 
more  interested  in  preserving  than  in  acquiring,  should  be  occu- 
pied with  collecting  a  few  paltry  profits  from  their  trade  at  the 
expence  of  their  dearest  interest.  It  would  be  (he  folly  of  a  man 
expecting  to  get  rich  by  the  plunder  of  his  own  wreck.'  Improb- 
able as  this  supposition  may  appear,  how  often  does  it  happea 
than  when  the  vessel  is  in  extreme  distress,  the  infatuated  crew^ 
instead  of  uniting  in  exertion  for  their  general  preservation,  become 
insubordinate  and  regardless  of  each  other's  safety,  commit  ex- 
cesses, and  whilst  intoxicated  meet  their  fate,  and 

Give  themselves  o'er  contentedly  to  drown.  * 

Such,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  has  often  been  the  conduct  of  mis« 
guided  individuals,  who,  rather  than  forego  the  gratification  of 
their  ambition  or  the  furtherance  of  their  own  views,  have 
impeded  the  measures  of  protection  and  defence  adopted  by  the 
State,  and  suffered  the  transient  feelings  of  the  moment  to  outweigh 
more  important  considerations  j  regardless  of  the  permanent  inte- 
rests of  their  country,  and  the  love  they  ought  to  have  felt  for 
the  general  welfare.  *  Our  wisdom  must  be  such,  as  doth  not 
propose  to  itself  our  own  particular,  the  partial  and  immoderate 
desire  whereof  poisoneth  wheresoever  it  taketh  place;  but  the 
scope  and  mark,  which  we  are  to  aim  at,  is  the  public  and  com- 
mon good.'  ' 

In  the  passage,  ^  particularly  referred  to,  it  is  stated,  <  a  candid 
consideration  of  the  history  of  tins  trade,  can  leave  no  doubt  on 
^hat  side  the  encroachments  so  much  talked  of  began;  instead 
of  imputing  the  complaints  of  the  Americans  to  tludr  desire  of 
availing  themselves  of  our  dangers  for  the  ungenerous  purpose  of 
advancing  extravagant  pretensions/  we  should  rather  accusb 
OURSELVES  of  taking  advantage  of  the  unprotected  state  of  her 
commerce  to  harass  it  by  a  systematic  course  of  the  most  arbitrary 
inconsistency  //' 

Again,  the  respect  which  is  shewn  to  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, is  not  greater  than  that  borne  to  the  Shipping  Interest^ 
and  the  expressions  applied  to  the  exertions  of  the  West-India 

'  Mr.  Baring's  Introduction,  p.  4.  ^  Bank's  I&l&nd  Queens. 

^  Hooker.  ^  Mr.  Baring's  EaamioatioD,  p.  97. 
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Bfiercliaiits,  *  to  relieve  the  depressed  state  of  the  phnters,  as 
as  to  other  great  commercial  bodies,  *  evince  such  an  antipathy  to 
every  thing  not  immediately  connected  with  American  interest^ 
that  it  must  produce  on  the  public  mind  the  correct  conclasioOf 
that  every  sacrifice,  consistent  with  national  honor,  has  been  made 
by  Great  Britain  to  America,  and  convince  them  more  strongly 
of  the  baneful  effect  of  <  the  system  of  concession,'  which  has  been 
so  justly  and  universally  reprobated  by  every  true  Englishman ; 
whilst  the  greatest  caution  and  delicacy  is  observed  towards  the 
United  States,  and  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  great  body 
of  merchants  in  America,  who,  honest  souls !  so  little  <  deserve 
the  unjust  insinuations  in  which  writers  on  this  subject  have  so 
illiberally  indulged/  ^ 

The  importance  of  this  subject  will,  it  is  trusted,  excuse  the 
length  of  this  digression,  which  may,  with  some  propriety,  be 
concluded  in  the  words  of  this  wnter,  that,  <  it  is  to  be  hoped 
no  minister  will  be  withheld,  by  political  cowardice,  from  adminis- 
tering equitably  and  impartially,  between  the  diflerent  commercial 
interests  of  the  country ;  and  that  where  the  encouragement  of  our 
shipping  requires  restriction  and  monopolies,  which  I  by  no  meant 
deny,  that  their  efficacy  and  utility  will  be  thoroughly  investi* 
gated.  *  ♦ 

The  other  British  settlements  near  to  the  King's  colonies  ia 
NorthoAmerica,  are  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
Newfoundland. 

Cape  Bretom  is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  a  narrow 
strait,  called  the  Gut  of  Canso,  which  is  the  conmiunication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  it  was  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  in  176S,  and  erected  in  1784  into  a  separate 
government :  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  arable  land  in  this 
island,  which  abounds  in  timber  and  hard  wood,  such  as  pine^ 
beech,  birch,  maple,  spruce,  and  fir.  The  island  may  be  con^ 
sidered  as  the  key  to  Canada,  and  the  very  valuable  fisheries  in  its 
neighbourhood  depend  for  their  protection  on  the  possession  of  it ; 
as  no  nation  can  carry  them  on  without  some  convenient  harbour 
cf  strength  to  supply  and  protect  them,  and  Louisburgh  is  the 
principal  one  for  those  purposes. 

Great  advantages  are  now  derived  from  the  coal  mines  in  this 
island,  which  are  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  the 
works  of  which,  and  the  fisheries  constitute  the  chief  employment 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  vnthout  trading  at  present  directly  to  the 
British  West  India  islands  both  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward's 

■  Mr.  Baring's  EzamiDation,  p.  141.  *  Ibid.  p.  108. 

»  Ibid.  p.  66.  *  Ibid.  p.  ITl. 
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Tstand  serve  to  increase  the  exports  of  Nova  Scotia^  tliey  fiffir 
wise  supply  Newfoundland  with  cattle,  and  with  proper  encourage;'? 
snent,  would  rival  some  of  the  more  opulent  colonies  in  articles  of 
agriculture. 

Prince  Edward's  Island  is  situated  in  the  gulph  of  St*  Lawrence 
near  the  northern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  formerly  called 
St.  John's,  but  which  was  changed  in  1799  in  compliment  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent.  This  island  abounds  with 
timber  of  various  kinds,  beech,  birch,  particularly  the  black  birch, 
{betida  nigra).  It  is  the  largest  of  the  deciduous  trees,  and  it 
common  throughout  the  island  ;  it  is  much  us^d  in  the  northern 
States  of  America,  for  ship^building ;  it  is  nearly  of  the  color  of 
light  mahogany,  and  takes  as  good  a  polish. — A  few  cargoes  of 
this  kind  of  timber  have  recently  been  exported  from  the  island  to 
Liverpool  and  other  ports  in  tne  North  of  England,  and  also  tp 
Scotland  and  Ireland  where  it  is  much  approved  \  several  attempts 
have  lately  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  the  London  market,  but 
the  timber  merchants  appear  to  be  against  it,  and  they  have  too 
much,  the  command  of  the.  trade  to  render  it  practicable  to  intro^ 
duce  a  new  article  without  their  concurrence,  unless  it  is  encourage 
cd  by  bounties,  or  otherwise  promoted  •  by  government.— This 
wood  is  admirably  adapted^r  stocking Jlre  armSf  and  is  nearly,  if  . 
not  quite,  equal  to  walnut-tree,  (which  is  used  for  that  purpose,) 
and  can  be  supplied  at  one  third  the  Usual  cost  of  that  article.  ^ 

The  other  kinds  of  timber  are,  alder,  maple  of  different  species^ 
namely,  the  whitie,  red,  and  the  rock  or  curled  maple  (acer  saccha^ 
rimm.)  The  latter  is  highly  beautiful,  is  close  grained,  nd 
f usceprible  of-  high  polish )  that  which  is  called  the  bird^s  eyf 
maple,  is  a  variety  of  this  tree,  but  its  chief  value  at  present  arises 
from  die  great  quantity  of  sugar  annually  manufactured  from  its 
sap ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  supplying 
themselves  with  all  the  sugar  they  consume  in  this  manner,  wnilst 
many  of  them  have  frequently  a  great  deal  to  dispose  of. 

Elm,  red-oak  (which  is  to  be  found  in  considerable  quantities), 
poplar,  swamp-willow,  two  kinds  of  ash^  several  species  of  the 
pine,  larch,  fir  and  spruce,  with  several  kinds  of  fruit  and  flower* 
ing  shrubs  abound  in  the  island.  . 

The  fisheries  of  this  island  and  of  Cape  Breton  may  be  greatly 
extended ;  they  consist  of  the  same  variety  of  fish  as  are  found  on 
the  coasts  of  the  King's  provinces.  Cod  nsh  is  perhaps  no  where 
in  greater  plenty  than  on  the  coast  of  Prince  Edvrard's  Island,  the 
principal  nshing  ground  in  the  gulph  of  St«  Lawrence  being  ift 

■  See  An  Account  of  Prince  £dward*s  Island,  by  John  Stewart,  Esq-^ 
also  Lord  Selkirk  on  EmigratioQ. 


tAght  of  its  shores,  but  unfortunately  the  subjects  of  the  United 
States  reap  ai  present  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  cod-iishery 
there.-— Besides  the  seals  which  constantly  frequent  the  waters  oi 
this  island,  there  is  a  larger  kind  brought  on  the  coast  annually  by 
the  floating  ice :  they  are  often  taken  in  great  numbers,  are  very 
productive,  and  the  oil  is  usually  carried  to  Halifax  or  Quebec» 
where  it  is  sold  from  252.  to  32/.  per  ton. ' 

Sea*cows  about  thirty  years  ago  were  found  in  great  numbers 
on  the  northern  coast  of  this  island,  but  they  have  become  scarce^ 
particularly  since  the  American  war,  <  when  so  many  American 
fishermen  poured  into  the  gulph  and  attacked  them  in  the  summer> 
about  the  Magdalen  Islands^  that  in  two  or  three  years  the  species 
were  nearly  destroyed,  few  having  been  seen  for  several  years  after ; 
however  the  kind  still  exists,  and  they  are  known  to  be  increasing 
fast)  and  if  the  killing  them  was  under  proper  regulations  they 
might  again  become  so  numerous  as  to  be  an  object  of  great 
consequence,  but  this  never  can  be  the  case,  while  the  New 
JEngland  firiiermen  are  allowed  to  come  into  the  gulph  and 
destroy  them.^ 

The  grants  to  individuals  of  the  Magdalen  and  other  islands  are 
considered  to  be  particularly  disadvantageous  and  injurious  to  the 
British  fishermen.— It  is,  however,  to  be  expected  that  in  all  future 
grants,  reservations  will  be  contained  of  liberty  to  His  Majesty's 
subjects  in  general,  to  carry  on  a  free  fishery  on  all  the  coasts  of 
these  islands  and  of  erecting  stages  and  other  necessary  buildings 
£ix  that  purpose,  and  that  hereafter  the  American  fishermen  will 
not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  facilities  and  advantages,  they  have 
derived  from  being  permitted  to  use,  and  erect  stages  and  other 
buildings  thereon. 

The  fisheries  of  this  island,  which  had  been  gradually  reviving 
since  1784,  promised  to  become  again  considerable,  and  to  afFord 
the  means  of  recommencing  a  trade  from  thence  with  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  by  which  its  inhabitants  were  supplied  with 
colonial  produce  on  moderate  terms.'  Several  cargoes  of  fish  were 
likewise  annually  shipped  for  the  European  market,  for  which 
British  manufactures,  salt,  and  wine  were  taken  in  return ;  besides 
the  cod-fishery,  the  herring  was  begun  and  promised  well,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  had  obtained  a  consider^ 
able  share  in  the  great  salmon  fisheries  carried  on  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood on  the  continent :  on  the  whole  there  was  every  appear- 
ance of  extensive  and  valuable  fisheries  being  established,  when, 
toon  after  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  the  navigation  and 

•  Stewart's  Account.  *  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 
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eolcmial  system  wts  suspendedi  by  which  neutrak  were  admitted 
to  participate  in  the  trade  to  the  British  West  India  Island8.-^Sihce 
then,  these  fisheries  have  been  nearly  given  up  from  want  of  en* 
couragement,  and  the  articles  of  export  from  the  isbnd  at  present 
consist  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  salt  pork,  butter,  furs,  seal-^il,  and 
oysters,  to  Nova  Scotia,  with  live  cattle  and  some  timber  to 
Newfoundland,  and  occasionally  a  few  cargoes  of  square  timber  to 
Great  Britain.  Flax  and  hemp  thrive  well  in  this  island,  and  every 
farmer  raises  a  small  quantity  yearly,  which  is  a|^lied  to  domestic 
uses.'  A  few  individuals  are  engaged  in  building  ships,  mrhich  are 
generally  sold  in  Newfoundland  \  this  business  will  probably  be 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  whenever  the  Newfoundland  fisheries 
revive,  as  the  great  plenty  of  timber,  in  this  island,  and  the  reasona- 
ble rate  at  which  the  necessaries  of  life  are  obtained,  will  enable  the 
inhabitants  to  build  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  in  Newfoundland. 

Since  1792,  the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  into  this 
island  has  ceased^  whilst  the  export  of  them  has  gradually  increaud. 

The  Newfoundland  fishery  is  of  longer  standing  than  those  pur- 
sued by  the  inhabitants  of  me  continent  of  America,  and  was  so 
considered*  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  which  separated  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain.     It  is, not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular exclusive  company,  but  is  an  open  general  British'  cod-fish- 
ery, consisting  of  many  lodges,  or  commodious  harbours.     It  was 
discovered  by  the  Cabots  in  1507,  and  taken  possession  of  for  the 
crown  of  England,  which  they  named  Terra  de  BuccaleoSy  but  did 
not  settle  any  fishery  there.    This  island  abounds  with  timber  prO' 
per  for  shipping  and  other  purposes,  but  its  chief  value  is  the  great 
fishery  carried  on  upon  those  shoals,  which  are  called  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  which  formerly  supplied  in  a  great  measure  Europe 
and  the  West  Indies  with  dried  cod-fish,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
subjects  of  the  United  States  being  allowed  the  same  privileges  in 
fishing  on  these  banks  and  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  before 
they  became  a  distinct  and  independent  state,  and  from  the  injuri- 
ous consequences  resulting  from  the  impress  of  the  British  seamen 
employed  in  it,  and  the  suspension  of  the  colonial  system  in  favor 
of  neutrals,  a  considerable  depression    has  been  produced  on  the 
British  interest,  and  this  fishery  in  common  with  the  others  in  those 
teas  has  very  much  declined  ;  they  are,  however,  still  capable  of 
great  extension,  and  claim  at  this  time  the  peculi^ir  attention  and 
consideration  of  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain. 

'  Stewart's  account. 
»  Dr.  Douelas'  Summary,  vol.  1.  p.  887,— also  Reeves's  History  of  the  C»- 
verament  of  r^ewfoundland. 
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On  diis  subject  endeaVours  are  Kkewise  made  to  mUlead;  it  ha^  . 
Ving  been  represented,  that  the  intetference  of  the  subjects  of  the 
TTnited  States  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery  is  not  injurious,  but 
Iiighly  beneficial}  to  Great  Britain.'  At  this  time,  it  may  be  ad- 
ixiitted,  there  is  no  other  mode  of  supplying  the  greatest  part  of  the 
continent  with  fish  than  in  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  \  but  it 
is  a  recent  temporary  incomrenience,  resulting  from  the  (present 
state  of  Europe ;  for,  under  no  other  circumstances  can  dieir  inter-, 
ference  in  the  Newfoundland  trade  be  warranted.  That  the  com* 
|>bunts  which  were  preriously  made  were  well  founded,  especially 
m  respect  to  the  intercourse  with  the  British  West-Indies,*  there 
being  no  cfccasion  whatever  to  pemiit^A  to  be  imported  there  in 

>  Mr.  fiaring'i  Examination,  p.  179. 

*  It  appears,  that,  as  yet  no  regiilar  system  of  convoys  from  the  British 
colonies  m  America  to  the  West  India  islands  has  been  established,  though 
it  has  been  acted  upon  by  Admiral  Berkeley,  during  the  last  season;  the 
bonvoy  sailing  monthly,  uternateJy  to  the  Wind  wztrd  Islands  and  to  Jamai-* 
ca :  ID  consequence  of  which,  the  most  beneficial  effects  have  resulted,  and 
the  supplies  of  fish  have,  been  greater,  more  regular,  and  at  lower  rates,  than 
for  many  years  past.  TJiis  experience,  it  is  honed,  will  Induce  goveroment 
permanently  to  establish  this  system  in  time  of  waf,  as  it  will  facilitate  and 
encourage  t)ie  intercourse  between  the  British  dependencies ;  but  assurances 
Should  Sd  given  to  the  colonists,  that  the  same  will  not  be  relinquished. 

The  accounts  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  February  1808,  show  the 
extent  of  the  supplies  now  furnished  from  the  BrUuh  American  colonies; 
and  when  it  is  considered,  that  a  verjf  great  proportion  of  the  supply  offah 
mnd  lumber^  stated  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States,  is  actually  the  pro* 
duce  of,  and  cured  and  prepared  in  the  BrituH  continental  colonies,  and  ad.* 
mttted  to  be  so  bv  the  American  party  here,  it  surely  ought  to  convince  the 
most  bigoted  entnusiast  of  their  cause,  of  the  capability  and  extent  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  King*s  provinces. 

Exported  to  the  British  West  Indien  from  the  Britls,h  A  nerican  Colonies  | 

in  the  following  years  i 
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American  bdttooiAj  ia'  evident  from  the  pietent  Admiiustiattioxi  hp^ 
ring,  by  an  order  of  council  of  the  Ist  of  July  last,  prolubited 
the  importation  oi^k  in  American  vessels  into  the  West-India 
islands. 

The  deviation  from  the  navigation  and  colonial  system  is  at- 
tempted to  be  justified  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Americans  car- 
rying, in  this  instance,  JiA  caught  by  British  subjects,  to 
market  \  it  is  stated,  <<  nothing  can  undoubtedly  be  more  repugnant 
to  the  jdd  system  qflaws  under  which  toe  hatie  Jhrishedy  but  at  the 
same  time,  nothing  can  more  clearly  show  hxruf  inapplicable  old  laws 
frequently  are  to  nem  times.'*  '  It  surely  ought  not  to  be  matter 
of  triumph  to  a  British  subject,  to  observe  the  depression  under 
which  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  now  labors,  principally  from  the  impolicy  of  continuing 
the  new  system,  which  has  encouraged  and  promoted  to  so 
alarming  and  enormous  an  extent  the  carrying  trade  of  America^ 
that  the  Bridsh  traders  are  no  longer  able  to  compete  with  them, 
but  are  obliged  to  employ  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  take 
their  fish  and  other  articles^  to  market !  Under  such  circum- 
stances, is  it  patriotic^  so  pointedly  to  denote  the  prosperity  of 
America*— the  increase  of  her  trade — and  the  extension.'*  of  her  snip- 
ping, and  to  contrast  them  with  the  melancholy  and  depressed  state 
of  the  British  fisheries  and  Shipping  Interest  ?  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
congenial  to  the  principles  and  feelings  des  avocats  Americains  to 
contemplate  and  enjoy  the  distress  and  ruin  of  others,  when 
they  can  indulge  the  sense  of  their  own  prosperity  and  security. 

''  Suave,  mari  magno  turbantibus  sequora  ventis, 
£  terra  magnum  alierius  spectare  laborem.'* 

It,  however,  cannot  fail  to  irritate  the  public  mind,  to  see  the  real 
interests  of  the  country,  thus,  attempted  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  spe- 
culative theories  of  some,  and  to  the  disappointed  or  interested 
views  of  others,  and  the  wise  systems  of  our  forefathers  treated 
with  contumely  and  disrespect ;  mough  the  experience  of  centuries 
has  shown  they  <<  were  more  versed  in  xkt  practical  phUosophf  of 
life  than  the  speculative  one  of  the  closet ;  reasoning  from  the  self- 
preservation  of  an  individual  to  the  self-preservation  of  a  people, 

'  Mr.  Baring's  Examination,  174. 

^  See  ante,    page  47,  £ec.  of  last  No.  of  Pamphleteer. 

>  Anti-jacobin  Review  for  February,  1808,  p.  S04.  ' 

^  For  the  increase  of  Americnn  tonnagCy  see  Eden  on  Maritime  Rigbts ; 
the  Supplement  to  Collection  of  Reports  on  Navigation  :  also  tbp  statistical 
ubles  published  at  Washington,  in  1806,  under  the  title  of  Economica, 

Tonsi. 
In  1784,  it  consisted  only  of--------  S50,000 

In  1805, 1,443,45S 

Total  increase  of  American  tonnage    1,193,453 
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Hb/Bf  comidered  the  defenceci  tius  island  ftomjbre^  inyasioo  as  the 
Jlrst  lawin  the  nationid -policj ;  and  judging  that  tiidamini<moi  the 
land '  could  not  be  preserved  without  possessing  that  of  the  sea^  they 
inadeeveryefFortto procure  to  the  nation  airtarf^Wpowerof  ils  own. 
They  wished  that  the  merchants  diould  cnm  as  many  ships,  and  em- 
•  pk>y  as  many  native  mariners,  as  possible.  To  induce^  and  sometimes 
to  force  them  to  thisapplication  of  their  capitals,  restrictionsand  pro- 
hibitions were  devised.  These  affected  not  only  foreigners,  but  na- 
thres  I  the  interests  of  commerce  were  often  sfur^ed  to  this  object. 
Trade  was  considered  principally  as  the  means  oipromoting^t^vk' 
ployment  of  sAipS)  and  was  encouraged  ehiefy  as  it  conduced  to  theito- 
^fol  strength  oliiie  country,**  *  Suchwasthe  system  adopted  by  our  an- 
cestors to  give  vigor  and  efiect  to  the  maritime  pbwer  of  the  nation : 
the  laws  they  enacted  were  wise  and  comprehensive;  that  is, in 
Lord  Vendan^s  nervous  expression,  <<  deep,  not  vulgar ;  not  made 

upon  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion  for  the  present,  but  out  of 
inovidence  of  the  future^  to  make  the  estate  of  the  people  still 
more  and  more  happy,  after  die  manner  of  the  legislators  in  ancient 
and  heroical  times." 

The  war  in  which  the  country  is  engaged  in  support  of  its  ma- 
RiTiMB  B.I6HTS — the  addidonal  number  <»f  ships  and  seamen  it  if  ne- 
cessary to  employ  in  various  and  distant  stations,  to  protect  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions,  and  to  preserve  unsullied  the  lustre  which  adorns 

.  the  naval  annals  of  Great  Britain — ^forcibly  point  out  the  viul  im- 
portance of  the  British  carrying  trade,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Fisheries,  as  constituting  two  of  the  most  pro- 
minent features  of  the  nursery  of  British  seamen.  The  Newfound- 
land fishery  forms  of  itself  a  subject  fit  for  separate  consideration. 

.  The  complaints  which  continue  to  be  made  of  the  interference  of 
the  American  fishermen,  show  the  necessity  in  future  negociations 
with  the  United  States  of  excluding  them  Irom  any  partic^ation  in 
it  \  indeed,  if  treaties  are  contemplated  to  be  renewed  with  the 

»  Si?c  Bacon,  'Raleish,  Temple.  Child,  Lidiard,  Law,  Cary,  Burchet,  Ander- 
son, Campbell,  Pustlethwaite^andall  the  other  writersln  support  of  this  system 
—they  wrote^/ijrfAecoimtry,  not  from  intcteft,  pif{«e,  or  partyinotive.  Sfee  al- 
so Dr.  Johnsoirs  introduction  to  the  political  state  of  Great  Britain,  in  1756. 
-»*^  At  present f  amongst  European  nations,  a  naval  strength,  which  is  the 
portion  of  Great  Britain,  is  more  than  ever  of  the  greatest  iraponaoce  to  sove- 
reignty, as  well  because  most  of  the  kingdoms  ot  Europe  are,  not  couttnents, 
but,  in  a  good  measure,  surrounded  by  the  sea;  as  because  the  treaturet  of 
hoth  Indies  seem  but  an  accessory  to  the  dominion  of  the  seas"    Bacon. 

— **  The  seOf  which  is  our  mother  (that  embraces 

Both  the  rich  Indies  in  her  out-stretched  arms). 

Yields  every  day  a  crop,  if  we  dare  reap  it.''  Massinger. 

*  Reeves's  History  of  Shippings  edit.  1807. 
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naritime  powers  of  Europe  on  the  principtes  of  fiinher  ones,  k 
doe^  hot  appear  how  tl^ir  subjects  can  be  excluded  from  the 
enjoyment  of  these  fisheries,  and  the  other  privileges  which  are 
conceded  and  granted  to  the  subjects  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
former  are  to  be  put  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored   nation.  ' 

It  is  considered  unnecessary  to  urge  further  the  national  impor- 
tance of  this  subject;  It  is  correctly  observed  by  Dn  Douglas,  ^ 
<  that  the  cod  fishery  is  not  only  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
trade  and  wealth  of  Great  Britaint  but  by  die  many  men  employed 
in  catching  and  Curing  of  the  cod*fish  is  a  good  nursery  for  our 
navy  and  other  navigation  ^  the  plantation  trade,  the  fishery  of 
Newfdundland,  the  coal  tnitf  and  the  watermen  on  the  river 
Thames^  being  the  great  nurseries  or  seminaries  of  our  naviga- 
ticm.' 

It  is,  therefore,  <  die  policy  of  Great  Britun  to  give  her  principal 
attention  to  maritime  afiairs  ;  to  carry  on  her  own  trade,  in  her 
own  ihips,  directly  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  to  encourage 
^  her  fisheries  in  every  sea  x  from  these  sources  she  may  always  hope 
to  obtain  a  naval  force  adequate  to  guard  her  shores  from  hostile 
invasion,  and  to  secure  her  domestic  felicity,  both  public  aui 
private,  firm  and  unshaken  as  the  foundations  of  tlie  island/ 

Le  trident  de  Neptune  est  leseeptte  du  mondB. ' 

These  observatiohs  are  offered  to  the  public,  with  no  other 
object  than  from  a  sincere,  and  disinterested  wish  to  support  the 
principled  of  that  system,  which  enabled  us,  during  a  most  ardu- 
ous contest  ^  to  tritiniph  '  over  all  the  naval  powers  of  Europe ;  and, 
by  a  statehient  of  facts  Which  are  not  perhaps  generally  knowni  to 

i*ustify  the-  Shipping  Interest  in  their  opposition  to  the  American 
'ntercourse  Bill ;  to  counteract  the  mis-representations  which  have 
been  so  industriously  circulated  on  that  subject ;  and  to  remoVe 
the  prejudices  whicn  have  been  encouraged  against  the  trade  of 
the  British  colonies  in  North  America. 

The  present  state  of  the  West  India  planters,  the  British  North- 
American  colonists,  and  the  British  ship-owners,  unfortuoately 
proveSf  how  dangerous  ^  it  is  to  deviate  from  fixed  and  settled 


I  She  the  fifth  article  of  the  late  ngected  treaty. 
^  Summary^  vol.  i.  888. 
3  Lumiere. 

♦  The  last  war.  ♦  - 
s  ^Tbe  numbers  and  native  courage  of  our  men^  with  the  strebgth  ol 

our  sbippingy  have^  for  many  ages  past,  luade  us  a  m^tch  for  the  §reatm 
of  our  neighbours  at  iand,  and  an  overmatch  for  tbe  strongest  dt  «m.*'  ^^^ 
>V'illiam  l«niple*s  Miscellanea.  ^ 

*  Lord  Bacon,  on  Innomdums, 
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Ailes;  which'ntperience  has  shown  to  he  wise  and  beneficial.  It 
eetablishes  the  propriety  of  the  observation  of  a  great  political 
writer,  ,that  <'Ce  n'est  pas  la  fortune  qui  domine  le  monde :  on 
peut  le  demandar  aux  Romains,  qui  eurent  une  suite  continuelle 
des  prosperit^s  qtiand  ils  se  gouvemerent  sur  an  certain  plan,  & 
une  stiite  non  interrompue  de  revers  lors  qu'ils  se  conduisirent 
sur  un  autre/  '  and  it  points  out  the  necessity  of  retracing  those 
measures  which  have  produced  so  much  distress  on  these  givat 
commercial  bodies.  Permanent  kgislative  regulations  are  essen- 
tially necessary  to  give  energy  and  security  to  trade,  and  to  create 
conndence  in  the  people.  The  benefits  which  flowed  from  a  steady 
adherence  to  the  navigation  and  colonial  system  are  evident,  from 
the  progressive  increase  of  the  trade,  shipping,  and  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  suspending  system, 
which  its  advocates  are  sdll  anxious  to  extend,  notwithstanding  the 
evils  which  have  resulted  from  it :  <  for,  if  every  Uffip  ^  regulation^ 
either  pf  our  internal  or  externa)  trade^  were  repealed^  with  the 
exception  of  those  necessary  for  the  coltec^n  of  revenue,'  it  is 
certain  we  could  not  rear  or  reuin  our  seamen, '  the  grand  support 
9f  our  present  pre-eminenpe,  or  preserve  the  country  from  falling 
even  below  the  level  of  surrpundipg  nations  \  therefore  its  ex- 
tension <  would'  noty  as  represeoted>  *  be  an  undoubted  benefit  to 
commerce^  as  well  as  to  the  community  at  large.*  ^ 

But,  I        ,  reject* 
Such  mean,  such  dang'ious  counsels,  whifJi  would  blast 
Tour  long-establish'd  honors,  and  assist 
The  proud  invader 

Buonaparte ;  who,  U  is  assertedj  is  realising ' 
Ae  dream  of  universal  empire  \  his  force  declared  to  be  irresistibley 
and  contrasted  with  the  total  destitution  of  energy  and  genius, 
which  is  represented  to  be  opposed  to  him ;  while  the  hand  ^  of 

*  Grandeur^  &c.  des  Romain.<«y  c.  1^* 
^  Reeves  on  Sbippiag»  Introduction* 
^  Mr.  Baring's  ExaininatioD,  133. 

*  Glover. 

'  Introduction  to  Mr.  Baring's  E7.ainicstion. 

^  This  allusion  has  frequently  been  made,  and  as  variously  applied  by  per- 
sons of  opposite  sentiments,  which  generally  result  from  the  difi'erence  c)f 
religiouft  and  political  education.  It  is  admirably  expressed  by  ^n  old  English 
poet  whose  linea  are  pfculuurly  applicable  to  the  present  power,  richer,  and 
happiness  of  Great  Britain,  as  contrasted  with  the  humiliated,  pitiable, 
and  degrade<t  state  of  the  European  nations  now  under  %\\t  control  of 
France.  It  was  the  leading  argument,  and  constantly  directed,  for  the  two 
first  apes  of  the  church,  against  the  Christians :  after  the  Keibrmation,  the 
church  of  Rome  took  it  up,  and  pointed  it  with  equal  oroprietv,  and  indeed 
with  equal  success,  against  the  Protestants!  I>ee  also  Gibbon's  Homan 
Empire,  vol.  \u 
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Providence  is  said  to  be  raamfcsted  in  the  unusual  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  which  he  has,  with  the  most  consummate  art  com- 
bmed  to  rear,  and  establish  the  military  despotism  under  which  the 
agomzmg  nations  of  Europe-  now  groan.  To  what  motiye  are 
such  sentiments  to  be  attributed  ?  What  tendency  can  they  have, 
but  to  teach  the  people,  that  all  resistance  to  his  will  is  unavailing  •, 
'  that  all  Kings  shall  fall  down  before  him  :  all  nations  serve  him ;' 
and  to  render  them  dissatisfied  and  clamorous  for  peace,  and  » 
to  humble  Great  Britain  at  the  feet  of  France. 

Alas  I  thy  dazzled  eye 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  false  glaring  light  j 
Which  conquest  and  success  have  thrown  upon  him  ; 
Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  thou'dst  see  him  black 
With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes. 
That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  name  'em. ' 
Upon  the  whole  it  is  conceived,  that  the  review  which  has  been 
taken,  in  the  preceding  pages,  of   the  resources  of  the  Britiik 
colonies  in  North  America  and  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  Ship;- 
ping  Interest,  will  not  be  altogether  without  its  use,  in  the  con- 
sideration which  the  present  crisis  demands,  of  what  mcasurei 
should  be  taken  not  only  to  preserve  our  maritime  ascendancy  in 
M  present  high  and  palmy  state,  but  to  consider  whether  any  of 
the  indispensable  articles  we  have  hitherto  imported  from  foreign 
countries  can  be  raised  or  procured  within  the  British  empire. 
That  his    majesty's  government  have  collected  much  important 
information  on  this  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  the  nation, 
however,  anxiously  expects  to  reap  the  benefit  of  that  knowledge, 
by  seeing  it  concentrated  and  digested  in  such  a  shape  as  may 
render  it  generally  and  practically  useful :  and  for  this  purpose,  it  ift 
presumed  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,   aj^ointed  to 
investigate   into  the  state  of  the  com,  timber,  and  a  few  other 
branches   of  trade,  would  be  highly  beneficial,    and  give  great 
confidence  to  the  country,  by  contriving  the  means  that  the  en- 
couragement which  the  present  circumstances  of  the  war  certainlv 
give  to   the  improvement  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
dependencies,  should  be  rendered  perroanant.     All  that  is  wanted, 
in  that  respect,  is  that  there  should  be  some  legislative  assurance, 
that  protecting  duties,  in  the  event  of  peace,  shall  prevent  any 
extension  and  increase  of  British  industry  being  rendered  nugatory- 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  is  obvious,  the  British  West 

ff 

*  Addison.  Such  is  the  character  given  by  this  admirable  writer,  of  • 
Brfman  emperor:  it  applies  with  equal  force  to  any  other  military  despot, 
who  disregards,  like  Buonaparte,  tne  misery  and  desolation  he  creates* • 
Gaudetque  viam  fecisse  ruina. 
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bdia  plsmter§  are  equally  interested  in  the  rerival  of  die  ancient 
system,  as  the  British  American  colonists,  and  the  British  ship- 
owners ;  they  have  evidently  one  common  interest,  which  they 
should  consolidate^  and  by  their  mutual  exertions  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  strict  enforcement  of  our  maritime  rights,  and  a  resump- 
tion of  the  navigation  and  colonial  system,  by  which  only  they 
may  hope  to  gain  an  amelioration  of  their  present  distressed  condi- 
tion. Any  other  means  will  prove  inadequate,  and  the  favorite 
scheme  of  admitting  American,  *  or  other  neutral  shipping  generally, 
or  even  partially,  into  the  British  colonial  trade,  ^though  it  may 
afford  a  temporary  relief  to  the  pbnters,  will  render  them  more 
dependent  on  foreign  nations  \  whilst  it  will  ensure  the  serious 
injury  of  other  great  national  interests,  and  ultimately  produce 
depression  on  the  naval  power  of  the  mother  country. 

The  editor,  having  for  many  years  studied  to  acquire  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  shipping  of  tne  country,  their  value  and  employ* 
meht,  <n>served  with  astonishment  and  regret,  the  inadequate 
veCum  ^  on  capital  so  employed,  and  the  growing  decrease  of 
British  flipping ;  wUch  induced  him  to  attempt,  at  cUfierent  times, 
to  recal  the  attend<»i  of  the  public  to  a  subject  so  interesting  in4 
important ;  he  trusta  his  endeavours  have  not  been  altogether  un- 
availing^ and  that  the  danger  which  would  have  ensued  from 
jArtfer  concession,  will  now  be  av<Hdedby  a  resumption  of.tb^ 
former  systepi,  and  a  fivm  adherence  to  the  measures  recently 
adopted  by  his  Majesty's  govetnment ;  which  are  calculated  tip 
malLe  »  strong  impression  on  the  conliiiental  powers  and  to  induce 
them  to  be  sincerely  disposed  to  accede  to  terms  of  peace,  con- 
sistent with  the  honor,  welfare,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom. 

He  likewise  can  truly. state,  he  has  not  been  influenced  in  the 
sentiments  he  has  expressed  by  any  unworthy  or  improper  motive : 
that  he  is  not  interested  in  Shipping  or  connected  with  the  British 
colonists  of  America }  his  only  view  in  ofiering  these  observations 
to  the  public,  is  to  remove  any  unfavorable  impression  which  the 
misrepresentations  on  these  subjects  may  have  produced  \  he  can 
therefore  with  propriety  adopt  the  words  of  an  honest  and  sensible 
man :  ^  <  Most  conmionly  such  as  palliate  evils,  and  represent  the 
state  of  things  in  a  sounaer  condition  than  they  truly  are,  do  there- 
by  best  consult  for  themselves,  and  better  recommend  their  own 
business  and  pretensions  in  the  world :  but  he,  who  to  the  utmost 

'  Mr.  Baring*8  Examination,  167 — also  Petition  to  Parliaftient  Kth  March, 
1807,  from  the  West  India  planters.    Cobbett*8  Debates,  9th  toI.  p.  88. 

*  See  comparative  statements  of  fireights,  out-fits  &c.  in  Collection  of 
Reports  on  Trade,  Edition  1807. 

3  Dr.  Davenant  on  Trade* 
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of  his  skill  and  power,  speaks  the  truth,  where  the  good  of  Us 
king  and  country  are  concerned,  will  be  most  esteemed  by 
persoiis  of  virtue  and  wisdom;  and  to  the  fayor  and  protection  cf 
such,  these  papers  are  committed.' 


Austin  Friars, 

29th  April,  1.805^ 


* 


The  AppENDik  to  the  Jlrst  Edition  cf  this  Traet  eon^ 
tainedy  amongst  mamf  other  papers^  thejottowing : 

No*  1. — A   Report  of  the  case  decided  in  the  Vice   Admiralty 

Court  of  New  Brunswick,  involving  the  claim  of  the  United 

States,  to  the  Islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 
No.  4.*— The  Declaration  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Boundaries 

of  the  River  St.  Croix,  dated  the  25th  October,  1798. 
No.  9. — The  Treaty  of  1806  between  Gieat  Britain  and  tfas 

United  States,  wniqh  was  not  ratified  by  the  President,  Mr. 

Jefferson. 
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ON  THE 


BLIGHT  IN  GORN,  &c. 


Botanists  have  long  known  that  the  Blight  in  Com  is 
occasioned  by  the  growth  of  a  minute  parasitic  fungus  or 
.  mushroom  on  the  leaves,  stems,  and  glumes  of  the  living 
plant,  Felice  Fontana  published,  in  the  year  1 767,  an  ela- 
borate account  of  this  mischievous  weed,  *  with  microscopic 
figures,  which  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  its  form  :  more  mo- 
dem botanists  ^  have  given  figures  both  of  com  and  of  grass 
a£Fected  by  it,  but  have  not  used  high  magnifying  powers 
in  their  researches. 

Agriculturists  do  not  appear  to  have  padd,  on  this  head, 
sufficient  attention  to  the  discoveries  of  their  fellow-laborers 
in  the  field  of  nature  ;  for  though  scarce  any  English  wri- 
ter of  note  on  the  subject  of  rural  economy  has  failed  to 
state  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of  thb  evil,  no  one  of  them 
has  yet  attributed  it  to  the  real  cause,  unless  Mr.  Kirby's 
excellent  papers  on  some  diseases  of  com,  published  in  the 
Tranasctions  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  are  considered  as  agri- 
cultural essays. 

'  Obsenrazioni  soprsi  la  Rug|;me  del  Grano.    Lncca,  1767»'8to. 
*  Sowerby's  English  Fungi,  VoL  II.  Tab.  14ft  Wheat,  Tab.  1S9. 
Poa  aqnatica. 
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On  this  account  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  ofier  to 
ibe  considei^tion  of  hrmersy  engravings  of  this  destructive 
plants  made  from  the  drawings  of  the  accurate  and  ingen-^  . 
ious  Mr.  Bauer,  Botanical  Painter  to  his  Majesty,  accom^ 
panied  with  his  explanation,  from  whence  it  is  presumed  an 
attentive  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
&cts  intended  to  be  represented,  and  a  just  opinion  whether 
or  not  they  are,  as  is  presumed  to  be  the  case,  correct  and 
satisfactory. 

In  order,  however,  to  render  Mr.  Bauer's  explanation 
more  easy  to  be  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that 
th^  striped  appearance  of  the  surface  of  a  straw  which  may 
bej  seen  with  a  common  magnifying  glass,  is  caused  by  alter* 
nate  longitudinal  partitions  of  the  bark,  the  one  imperforate^ 
and  the  other  furnished  with  one  or  two  rows  of  pores  or 
mouths,  shut  in  dry,  open  in  wet  weather,  and  well  calcula- 
ted to  imbibe  fluid  whenever  the  straw  is  damp.' 

By  these  pores,  which  exist  also  on  the  leaves  and  glumes^ 
it  is  presumed  that  the  seeds  of  the  fungus  gain  admission, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollows  td  which  they  lead^  ibef 
germinate  and  push  their  minute  roots^  no  doubt  (though 
these  have  not  yet  been  traced)  into  the  cellular  texture  be* 
yond  the  bark,  where  they  draw  their  nourishment,  by  in* 
tercepting  the  sap  that  was  intended  by  nature  for  the  nutri* 

'  Pores  or  mouths  similar  to  these,  are  placed  hj  nature  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaves,  branches,  and  stems,  of  all  perfect  plants  ;  a  provi- 
sion intended  no  doubt  to  compensate,  in  some  measure,  the  want  of 
loco-motion  in  vegetables.  A  plant  cannot  when  thirsty  go  to  the  . 
brook  and  drink,  but  it  can  open  innumerable  orifices  for  the  receptioa 
of  every  degree  of  moisture,  which  either  falls  in  the  shape  of  rain  and 
of  dew,  or  is  separated  from  the  mass  of  water  always  held  in  solution 
by  the  atmosphere ;  it  seldom  happens  in  the  driest  season,  that  the 
night  does  not  afFord  some  refreshment  of  this  kind,  to  restore  die  moi§* 
ture  that  has  been  exhausted  by  the  heats  of  the  preceding  day. 
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irient  of  the  grain ;  the  com  of  course  becomes  shrivelled 
in  proportion  as  the  fungi  are  more  or  less  numerous  on 
the  plant ;  and  as  the  kernel  only  is  abstracted  from  the 
grain,  while  the  cortical  part  remains  undiminished,  the 
proportion  of  Jlour  to  bran  in  blighted  com,  is  always  re- 
duced in  the  same  degree  as  the  com  is  made  light.  Some 
<:om  of  this  year's  crop'/  will  not  yield  a  stone  of  flour  from 
a  sack  of  wheat ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  some  cases 
the  com  has  been  so  completely  robbed  of  its  flour  by  the 
fungus,  that  if  the  proprietor  should  choose  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  thrashing  and  grinding  it,  bran  would  be  the  pro- 
duce, with  scarce  an  atom  of  flour  for  each  grain. 
•  Every  species  of  corn,  properly  so  called,  is  subject  to 
the  Blight ;  but  it  is  observable  that  spring  com  is  less  dam- 
aged by  it  than  winter,  and  rye  less  than  wheat,  probably 
because  it  is  ripe  and  cut  down  before  the  fungus  has  had 
time  to  increase  in  any  great  degree. — ^TuU  says  that 
*'  white  cone  or  bearded  wheat,  which  hath  its  straw  like  a 
rush,  full  of  pith,  is  less  subject  to  Blight  than  Lammas 
wheat,  which  ripens  a  week  later.**  See  page  74.  The 
spring  wheat  of  Lincolnshire  was  not  in  the  least  shrivelled 
this  year,  thbugh  the  straw  was  in  some  degree  infected : 
the  millers  allowed  that  it  was  the  best  sample  brought  to 
market.  Barley  was  in  some  places  considerably  spotted^ 
but  as  the  whole  of  the  stem  of  that  grain  is  naturally  enve- 
loped in  the  hose  or  basis  of  the  leaf,  the  fungus  can  in  no 
case  gain  admittance  to  the  straw ;  it  is  however  to  be  ob- 
served that  barley  rises  from  the  flail  lighter  this  year,  than 
was  expected  from  the  appearance  of  the  crop  when  gather<« 
ed  in. 

Though  diligent  inquiry  was  made  during  the  last  au- 
tumn, no  information  of  importance  relative  to  the  origin 

'  This  was  written,  January  1805. 
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or  th^  })f  ogress  of  the  blight  could  be  obtained :  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  for  as  no  one  of  the  persons  applied  to 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  real  cause  of  the  malady^  none  of 
them  could  direct  their  curiosity  in  a  proper  channel.  Now 
that  its  nature  and  cause  have  been  explained,  we  may 
reasonably  estpect  that  a  few  years  will  produce  an  interestr 
ing  collection  of  facts  and  observations,  and  we  may  hope 
that  some  progress  will  be  made  towards  the  very  desirable 
attainment  of  either  a  preventive  or  a  cure« 

It  seems  probable  that  the  leaf  is  first  infected  is 
the  spring,  or  early  in  the  summer,  before  the  com 
shoots  up  into  straw,  and  that  the  fungus  is  then  of 
an  orange  color;'  after  the  straw  is  become  yellow^ 
the  fungus  assumes  a  deep  chocolate  brown ;  each  individual 
is  so  small  that  every  pore  on  a  straw  will  produce  from 
20  to  40  fungi,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  plate,  and  every  one 
of  these  will  no  doubt  produce  at  least  100  seeds ;  if  then 
one  of  these  seeds  tillows  out  into  the  number  of  plant$  that 
appear  at  the  bottom  of  a  pore,  how  incalculably  lai^e  must 
the  increase  be !  A  few  diseased  plants  scattered  over  a  field 
must  very  speedily  infect  a  whole  neighbourhood,  for  the 
seeds  of  fungi  are  not  much  heavier  than  air,  as  every  oim 
who  has  trod  upon  a  ripe  puff-ball  must  have  observed,  by 
seeing  the  dust,  among  "s^hich  is  its  seed,  rise  up  and  float 
on  before  him. 

How  long  it  is  before  this  fungus  arrives  at  pub^ty, 
and  scatters  its  seeds  in  the  wind,  can  only  be  guessed  at  by 
die  analogy  of  others ;  probably  the  period  of  a  generation 

>  The  Abb6  Tessier  in  hit  Trait6  des  Maladies  des  Grains,  tells  ii% 
that  in  France  this  disease  first  shows  itself  in  minute  spots  ot  a  dirty 
white  color  on  the  leaves  and  stems,  which  spots  extend  themselves  by- 
degrees,  and  in  time  change  to  a  yellow  cdor,  and  throw  off  a  dry 
•range  colored  powder.  pp«  201,  340« 
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ii  diortj  possibly  not  more  than  a  week  in  a  hot  season :  if 
sOy  how  frequently  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sununer  must  the 
a»r  be  loaded  as  it  were  with  this  animated  dust,  ready, 
whenever  a  gentle  breeze^  accompanied  with  huoifdityy 
shall  give  the  signal,  to  intrude  itself  into  the  pores  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  com.     Providence,  however,  careful  of 
the  creatures  it  has  created,  has  benevolently  provided 
against  the  too  extensive  multiplication  of  any  species  of  be- 
ing ;  was  it  otherwise,  the  minute  plants  and  animals,  ene- 
mies against  which  man  has  the  fewest  means  of  defence, 
would  increase  to  an  inordinate  extent ;  this,  however,  can 
in  BO  case  happen,  imless  many  predisposing  causes  afford 
their  combined  assistance.    But  for  this  wise  and  benefi- 
cent provision,  the  pk^e  of  slugs,  the  plague  of  mice,  the^ 
plagues  of  grubs,  wire-worms,  chafers,  and  many  other  crea- 
tures whose  power  of  multiplying  is  countless  as  the  sands 
of  the  sea,  would,  long  before  this  time,  have  driven  man- 
kkkiy  and  all  the  larger  animals,  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Though  all  old  persons  who  have  concerned  themselves 
in  agriculture  remember  the  Blight-  in  Com  many  years, 
yet  some  have  supposed  that  of  late  years  it  has  materially 
Increased ;  this  however  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 
TuU,  in  his  Horse-hoeing  Husbandry,  p.  74,  tells  us,  that 
the  year  17S5  ^  was  a  year  of  Blight,  the  like  of  which  was 
never  before  heard  of,  and  which  he  hopes  may  never  hap- 
pen again  j"  yet  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  year 
17S6,  when  the  harvest  of  1725  was  at  market,  was  only 
'Mf.  4d.  and  the  average  of  the  five  years  of  which  it  makes 
the  first,  37^.  7<i  — 1797  was  also  a  year  of  great  Blight; 
the  price  of  wheat  m  1798  was  495.  Id.  and  the  average  of 
the  five  years,  from  1795  to  1799,  635,  5rf.' 

'  Tbe  loavcitj  of  the  year  1801,  was  in  part  occasioned  by  a  mll«» 
deWf  which  in  many  places  is  said  to  have  attacked  the  plants  of  wheat 
on  the  S.  E.  side  only,  but  was  principally  owmg  to  the  very  wet  har- 
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The  clinuite  of  the  British  Mea  is  aot  the  only  oiie  that 
is  fiable  to  the  Bliglu  in  com;  it  happens  occasion- 
ally in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  probably  in  all.  countries 
where  com  is  grown.  Italy  is  very  subject  to  it,  and  the 
last  harvest  of  Sicily  has  been  materially  hurt  by  it.  Sped- 
m^s  received  from  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  show 
that  considerable  mischief  was  done  to  the  wheat  crop  there^ 
in  the  year  ISOS,  by  a  parasitic  plant,  very  similar  to  the 
English  one. 

It  has  been  long  admitted  by  farmers,  though  scarcely 
credited  by  botanists,  that  wheat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
barberry  bush  seldom  escapes  the  Blight.  The  village  of 
RoUesby  m  Norf<^  where  barberries  abound,  and  wlieat 
sddom  succeeds,  is  called  by  the  opprobrious  s^pellation  of 
Mildew  RoUesby.  Some  observing  men  have  df  late  attri- 
buted this  very  perplexing  effect  to  the  £uina  of  the  flowers 
€^  the  barberry,  which  is  in  truth  yellow,  and  resembles 
in  some  degree  the  appearance  of  the  rust,  or  what  is  pxe- 
•umed  to  be  the  Blight  in  its  early  state. 

It  is,  however,  notorious  to  all  botanical  observers,  that  the 
leaves  of  the  barberry  are  very  subject  to  the  attack  of  a  yel- 
low parasitic  fungus,  laiger,  but  otherwise  much  resembling, 
the  rust  in  com. 

Is  it  not  more  than  possible,  that  the  parasitic  fungus  of 
the  barberry  and  that  of  wheat  are  one  and  the  same  species, 

vest  of  1800 ;  the  deficiency  of  wheat  at  that  harvest,  was  found,  on  « 
▼ery  accurate  calculation,  somewhat  to  exceed  one-fourdi,  but  wheat 
was  not  the  onlj  grain  that  failed,  all  others  and  potatoes  also,  wwe 
materially  deficient.  This  year  the  wheat  is  fArobably  lomewhat  more 
damaged  than  it  was  in  1800,  and  barley  somewhat  less  than  an  ave- 
rage crop,  every  other  article  of  agricxiltural  food  is  abundant,  and  po- 
tatoes one  of  the  largest  crops  that  has  been  known  i  but  for  these 
blessings  on  the  labor  of  mao,  wheat  must  beficyrt  this  time  have  reach* 
ed  an  exorbitant  price. 
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and  that  the  seed  transf eited  from  the  barberry  to  the  cotn,  U 
one  <^use  of  the  disease  ?  Misletoe,  the  parasitic  plant  with 
which  we  are  the  best  acquainted,  delights  most  to  grow  on 
the  apple  and  hawthorn,  but  it  fiorishes  occasionally  on 
trees  widely  differing  in  their  nature  from  both  of  these ;  in 
the  Home  Park,  at  Windsor,  misletoe  may  be  seen  in  abun*^ 
dance  on  the  lime  trees,  planted  there  in  avenues ;  as  like-» 
wise  at  Cobham  Hall,  near  Gravesend,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Damley ;  at  Anchorwick,  near  Staines,  it  grows  on  ibt 
Carolina  poplar.  If  this  conjecture  is  founded,  another  year 
will  not  pass  without  its  bdng  confirmed  by  the  observations 
of  inquisitive  and  sagacious  farmers. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  offer  any  remedy  for  a  ma- 
lady, the  progress  of  which  is  so  little  understood  ;  conjee^ 
tures,  however,  founded  on  the  origin  here  lissigned  to  it, 
may  be  hazarded  without  offence. 

It  is  believed*  to  begin  early  in  the  spring,  and  first  td 
appear  on  the  leaves  of  wheat  in  the  form  of  rust,  or 
orange-colored  powder ;  at  this  season,  the  fungus  will,  ia 
all  probability,  require  as  many  wedcs  for  its  progress  from 
mfkticy  to  puberty,  as  it  does  days  during  the  heats  of  au- 
tumn ;  but  a  very  few  plants  of  wheat,  thus  infected,  are 
quite  sufficient,  if  the  fungus  is  permitted  to  ripen  its  seed, 
to  spread  the  malady  over  a  field,  ot  indeed  over  a  whole 
parish. 

The  chocolate-colored  Blight  is  little  observed  till  the 
com  is  approaching  very  nearly  to  ripeness ;  it  appears  then 
in  the  field  in  spots,  which  increase  very  ra{»dly  in  size, 
and  are  in  calm  weather  sotnewhat  circular,  as  if  the  dise^lse 
took  its  origin  from  a  centml  position. 
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This,  though  believed,  is  not  dogmatically  asserted,  because  Fon- 
tana,  the  best  writer  on  the  subject,  asserts  that  the  yellow  and  the 
dark-colored  Blight  are  difierent  species  effiiBgi* 
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May  it  not  bappeD,  then,  that  the  fungus  is  brought  into 
the  field  in  a  few  stalks  of  infected  straw,  uncorrupted 
among  the  mass  of  dung  laid  in  the  ground  at  the  time  of 
sowing  ?  it  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  clover  leys, 
on  wUch  no  dung  from  the  yard  was  used,  were  as  much 
infected  last  autumn  as  the  manured  crops.  The  immense 
multiplication  of  the  disease  in  the  last  season,  seems,  how- 
ever, to  account  for  this ;  as  the  air  was  no  doubt  frequently 
chained  with  seed  for  miles  together,  and  deposited  it  in^ 
discriminately  on  all  sorts  of  crops* 

It  cannot,  however,  be  an  expensive  precaution  to  search 
diligently  in  the  spring  for  young  plants  of  wheat  infected 
with  the  disease,  and  carefully  to  lextirpate  them ;  as  well  as 
all  grasses,  (for  several  are  subject  to  this  or  a  similar  ma* 
lady)  which  have  the  appeai*ance  of  orange-colored  or  of 
black  stripes  on  their  leaves,  or  on  their  straw  j  and  if  expe^ 
rience  shall  prove,  that  straw  can  carry  the  disease  with  it 
into  the  fieldf  it  will  cost  the  farmer  but  little  precaution  to 
prevent  any  mixture  of  fresh  straw  from  being  cafrried  out 
with  his  rotten  dung  to  the  wheat  field. 

In  a  year  like  the  present,  that  oflfers  so  fair  an  opportu- 
nity, it  will  be  useful  to  observe  attentively  whether  cattle  in 
the  straw  yard  thrive  better  or  worse  on  blighted  than  on 
hiealthy  straw*  That  blighted  straw,  retaining  on  it  the  fun- 
gi that  have  robbed  the  com  of  its  flour,  has  in  it  more  nu- 
tritious matter  than  clean  straw,  which  has  yielded  a  crop  oi 
plump  grain,  cannot  be  doubted  j  the  question  is,  whether 
this  nutriment  in  the  form  of  fungi  does,  or  can  be  made  to 
agr^  as  well  with  the  stomachs  of  the  animals  that  consume 
it^  as  it  would  do  in  that  of  straw  and  com* 

It  cannot  be  improper  in  this  place  to  remark,  that  al- 
though the  seeds  of  wheat  are  rendered,  by  th^  exhausting 
power  of  the  fungus,  so  lean  and  shrivelled  that  scarce  any 

NO.  Xn.        Pom.  VOL.  VI.  3D 
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floUr  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  brea4  caa  be  obtamed  by 
grinding  them,  the^e  very  seeds  will  (except,  perhaps^  in  tbe  . 
very  worst  cases)"  answer  the  purpose  of  seed  com  as  wdl 
as  the  £urest  and  plumpest  sample  that  can  be  obtainedr— 
and,  in  some  respects,  ||>etter;  for,  aa  a  bushel  of  nmich 
blighl:ed  com  will  contain  one  third  at  least  niore  grains  in 
number  than  a  bushel  of  plump  com,  three  bushels  of  such 
com  will  go  as  fieur  in  sowii^  landf  as  four  bushels  of  large 
grain* 

The  use  of  the  flour  of  corn  in  furtheriftg  the  process  of 
Vegetation,  is  to  nourish  the  minute  plant  from  the  time  of  its 
developement  till  iits  roots  are  able  to  attract  food  from  the 
manured  ^aith  *,.  for  this  purpose  one  temb  of  the  contenii 
of  a  grain  of  good  wheat  is  more  than  sufficient.  The  qjuauc 
tity  of  flour  in  wheat  has  been  increased  by  culture  and 
management  calculated  tp  improve  its  qualities  for  the  bene** 
fit  of  mankind^  in  the  same  proportion  as.  the  pulp  of  apples 
and  pears  has  been  increased,  by  the  same  means,  above 
vhat  is  found  on  the  wildings,  and  crabs  in  the  hedges. 

>  80  grains  of  th^  most  blighted  wheat  of  the  last  year,  tha^  could 
be  obtained}  were  sown  in  pots  in  the  hothouse  ;  of  these,  seventy-tWQ 
poroduced  healthy  plants,  a  loss  of  10  per  cent«  only. 

•  By  a  careful  analysis  in  the  wet-way,  conducted  by  Mr.  Dary* 
P^ofesior  at  die  Koyal  lastitntion,  100  parts  of  ' 

01iite»«       Starch,    fnsolnble 

Best  Sicilian  wheat  aBForded,  20  *— 
Good  English  wheat  of  1803»  19  -» 
Spring  wheat  of  1804%  24>    — 

Blighted  wheat  of  1804%  19    ~ 

The  loss  to  the  milleiv  from  the  iacssase  ofabsohitelyi  iiuduU««i«^ 
terj  or'  Inroad  bran,  is,  when  compared  with  good  ilSugUsIi.willMb 
In  Blighted  wheat    -    •-    SI  per  cent 
In,  Spripg  wheat  only    -    -i     2  per  cept. 
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it  k  cnstomarf  to  set  aside,  or  to  purchase,  for  seed  com, 
the  boldest  and  plumpest  samples  that  can  be  obtained  • 
chat  is,  those  that  contain  the  most  flour ;  but  this  is  un- 
iMcessavy  \;^aste  of  human  subsistence ;  the  smallest  grains, 
s^ch  as  are  sifted  out  before  the  wheat  is  carried  to  market, 
and  either  consumed  in  the  former's  femily,  or  given  to  his 
poultry,  win  be  found  by  experience  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  p^agadng  the  sort  from  whence  they  sprung,  as  effect- 
ually as  the  largest* 

Every  ear  of  wheat  is  composed  of  a  number  of  cups  pla« 
Md  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  str^w ;  die  lower  ones' 
(eontain,  according  to  circumstances,  three  or  four  grainy 
Marly  equal  in  size :  but  towards  the  top  of  the  ear,  where 
ifce  quantity  of  nutriment  is  diminished  by  the  more  ample 
wpply  of  those  cups  that  are  nearer  the  root,  the  thurd  or 
fourth  grain  in  a  cup  is  frequently  defrauded  of  its  propor« 
wutj  and  becomes  shrivelled  and  small.  These  small 
grains,  which  are  rejected  by  the  miller,  because  diey  do  not 
contain  flour  enough  for  his  purpose,  have  nevertheless  aa 
ampk  abundance  for  all  purposes  of  vegetation,  and  as  fully 
partake  of  the  ssip»  (or  blood,  as  we  should  call  it  in  ani- 
mals,) of  the  kind  which  produced  them,  as  the  fairest  and 
follest  grain  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  bottoms  of  the 
lo^er  cups,  by  the  wasteful  process  of  beating  the  sheaves. 


POSTSCRIPT,  1806. 

The  ai^ument  in  fovor  of  sowing  small  grains  of  com 
talsenfrtmi  an  ear  of  a  goodlsort,  is  not  founded  on  conjee* 
tone ;  it  has"  been  deduced  from  a  variety  of  experiments 
tried  with  different  kinds  of  seeds ;  fortunatety  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth,  it  has  met  with  opponents,  who  have  con> 
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bated  it  with  theoretical  arguments,  and  censured  it  severelyf 
-without  adducing  one  experiment  to  contradict  it ;  the  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  some  old  experiments  have  been 
recollected,  and  several  new  ones  tried,  some  of  them  no 
doubt  by  persons  prejudiced  in  favor  of  its  opponents ;  a 
part  of  these  have  been  published,  and  several  more  privately 
communicated  :  not  one,  however,  has  yet  been  brought 
forward,  the  result  of  which  does  not  tend  to  confirm  the 
original  statement. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  although  the 
smallest  grain  of  wheat  taken  from  the  ear  of  an  approved 
kind,  will,  when  sown,  produce  as  good  a  sample  as  the 
plumpest  grain  of  the  same  sort  can  do ;  seiloinal  varieties 
may  occasionally  be  produced,  differing  from  the  original 
sort  by  yielding  smaller  grains  :  the  small  com,  thus  pro* 
duced,  will  mingle  with  the  oflfal,  and  in  time,  if  the  ofial 
com  is  sown,  alter  the  produce  for  the  worse ;  this  ten- 
dency, however,  will  always  be  detected,.by  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  offal  com,  by  which  the  necessity  of 
changing  seed  will  be  rendered  obvious. 

In  seasons  when  wheat  is  cheap,  this  change  may  be 
made  at  small  expense,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  resorted 
to,  if  the  smallest  suspicion  of  a  deterioration  is  entertained : 
In  dear  seasons  offal  com  should  be  used  for  seed,  first,  be- 
cause it  saves  much  expense  to  the  farmer,  as  bold  seed 
com  is  always  at  such  times  exorbitantly  dear ;  and  nezt^ 
because  the  selling  of  such  com  at  market,  instead  of  bury- 
ing it  in  the  ground  for  seed,  brings  a  great  profit  to  the 
individual,  tends  to  diminish  the  market  price,  which  all 
good  men  wish  to  lower  when  it  becomes  oppressive  to  the 
poor,  and  manifestly  prevents  a  large  transfer  of  national 
property  from  this  to  other  countries. 

Supposmg  the  annual  consiunpdon  of  wheat  in  this  island 
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to  be  8,000,000  of  quarters,  it  will  require,  at  2^  quarters 
an  acre,  3,000,000  of  acres  to  produce  that  quantity :  the 
seeding  this  extent  of  land,  will  consume  about  1 ,000,000 
quarters  of  seed  com.  This  quantity,  added  to  the  public 
stock  in  a  year  of  dearth,  cannot  fail  to  produce  some  effect 
in  lowering  the  prices :  if  it  is  to  be  purchased  from  foreign 
nations,  it  will,  at  the  rate  of  41.  a  quarter,  cost  4,000,0001. 
sterling,  and,  at  the  weight  of  56lbs.  a  bushel  only,  employ 
200,000  tons  of  shipping  to  bring  it  home. 

The  deficiency  of  the  crop  of  1 804  was  very  great  j 
the  mildew  was  the  principal  cause  of  it ;  in  some  places 
the  smut  also  prevailed,  but  in  no  considerable  degree :  the 
lowest  land  in  all  cases  fared  the  worst,  except  when  ex-  ^ 
posed  to  the  immediate  influence  of  the  sea  winds ;  the 
higher  lands  were  less  damaged,  and  in  some  places  wholly 
escaped.  The  counties  north  of  the  Teese  were  much 
less  affected  than  the  south,  and  Scotland  escaped  wholly. 

On  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  farm  at  Woobum,  the  wheats 
were  severely  hurt,  though  by  no  means  so  entirely  destroy- 
ed, as  in  the  rich  low  countries. 

By  experiments  tried  under  his  Grace's  orders,  the 
following  comparison  was  made  between  the  crops  of  wheat 
of  1 804,  and  those  of  the  two  preceding  years : 

Number  of  Sheaves  to  Produce  of  a  Load  in 

a  Load  of  5  Bushels.  Flour  from  the  Mill. 

1802  84  -  -  -         250 

180S  96  -  -  -         230 

1804  120  -  •  -         196 

which  makes  the  deficiency  of  the  year  1 804,  when  com- 
pared with  the  crop  of  1802,  about  SO  per  cent,  in  the 
measure  of  the  com,  and  26  per  cent,  in  the  weight  o^ 
the  flour.  These  added  together  give  a  total  deficiency  on 
the  crop  of  1804,  of  56  per  cent.  , 
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it  is  not  unGkely,  from  the  situatkm  of  the  Wootmni 
district,  thsu  its  deficiency  offers  a  reasonable  average  of 
the  deficiency  of  the  island,  sotith  of  the  Teese ;  consider- 
able  allowance  must  nevertheless  be  made  in  estimatmg  the 
whole  deficiency  of  the  crop,  as  the  counties  north  oi 
Teese^  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  the  lands  open  to  the 
sea,  escaped ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that  if  we 
estimate  the  deficiency  of  wheat  on  an  average  of  the  whole 
island,  at  one  third  of  a  medium  harvest,  w^  rather  iinder- 
rate  than  exceed.  If  theq  we  admit  the  annual  consumf^- 
tion  of  the  island  to  be  8,000,000  of  quarters,  this  deficiency 
yffUl  amount  to  2,666,000  quarters.  Yet,  potwithstanding 
this  immense  deficiency,  the  prices,  though  high,  never 
became  exorbitant. 

The  imponation  between  the  lOth  of  Octobo'y  }804» 
Vid  the  same  period  of  the  yaar  1 805,  was  993,27 )  qus^f- 
ters  of  wheat,  and  67>808  cwt*  of  whestt  fiour>  m  all  nop 
amounting  to  1  fiOOJpOO  of  quarters ;  the  remaining  4ef)ci* 
ency  must  have  been  made  up  by  the  stogk  in  hand,  whi^b 
was  considerable,  and  by  the  use  of  substitutes,  whi(:ii 
having  been  so  severely  inculcated  by  the  h^te  recnirren^es 
of  dearth,  was  cheerfully,  and  almost  universally,  resorted  to 
*— -potatoes  fortunately  were  abundant  and  cheap* 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  difficult,  on  any  usual  mode 
of  calculation,  to  judge  why  the  prices  were  not  raised 
higher ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  as  has  been  hinted  in  pages  406 
and  407,.  that  years  of  blight  never  raise  com  to  so  exorbi^ 
tant  a  price,  as  is  always  demanded  in  case  of  a  wel 
harvest*! 

*.  •  The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  whole  jezr,  ISOS^  U  cstir 
aiated  by  1x17  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  A.  Youag,  at  10s*  lOd,  a  bushcL 
That  of  1800,  was  l4s.  Id.  and  that  of  1801,  14s.  8Jd.  j'being  the 
highest  average  price  of  which  we  have  any  acconnu 


A  LETTER 

TO 


SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS,    Bart. 


Eltan^  near  Ludlow,  March  20, 1806\' 


Mt   Dear  Siit^ 


In  consequence  of  the  information  I  derived  from  letters  I  had 
the  honor  to  receive  from  you,  and  from  your  little  pamphlet  on 
the  Blight  of  Wheat,  1  made  a  few  experiments  in  the  course  of 
the  last  summer,  the  result  of  which  I  take  the  Hberty  to  send  ybu* 
My  observations,  are,  however,  of  little  value,  and  tend  only  to 
point  out  one  amongst  the  many  predisposing  causes  to  which 
diseases  of  that  kind  probably  owe  their  existence. 

An  opinion  prevailing  very  generally  in  this,  as  in  other  districts^ 
that  the  barberry  tre^  communicates  disease  to  wheat  and  other 
plants  in  its  vicinity,  I  sowed,  in  the  autumn  of  1804,  a  row  of 
wheat  round  a  plant  of  that  kind,  which  grew  in  my  garden, 
the  soil  of  which  is  a  shallow  loam  or  a  limestone  gravel;  and 
I  also  sowed  several  small  portions  of  seed  of  the  same  kind 
in  a  meadow,  the  soil  of  which  was  very  similar  to  that  of  my 
garden,  though  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it. 
All  the  plants  continued  perfectly  healthy  till  the  beginning  of  Ju- 
ly, when  those  near  the  barberry  bush  showed  evident  symptoms  of 
disease.  Small  elevated  points,  of  paler  color  than  other  parts  of 
the  plants,  first  appeared  on  the  leaves  and  straws,  occasioned  by 
the  epidermis  having  been  raised  by  the  growth  of  minute  fungi 
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under  it*  The  increase  of  the  disease  was  from  this  ]^mod  ex- 
tremely rapidj  and  in  the  course  of  a  single  week  the  straws  were 
covered  with  yellow  spots,  exactly  as  they  are  delineated  by  Mr. 
Bauer. 

Examining  the  barberry  bush  attentively,  I  found  upon  its  fruit  a 
species  of  fungus  similar  in  color  to  that  on  the  straws  of  the 
wheat,  but  its  seed  vessels  were  larger,  and  more  spherical.  I  was, 
however,  much  disposed  to  believe  die  parasitical  plants  of  the 
same  species,  and  that  the  difference  in  the  form  and  size  of  the 
seed  vessels  arose  only  from  the  difference  of  the  nutriment  they 
derived  from  the  wheat,  and  from  the  acrid  juice  of  the  barberry. 

The  plants  of  wheat,  which  grew  at  a  distance  from  the  bar- 
berry bush,  remaining  free  from  disease,  I  carried  a  branch  of  the 
barberry,  with  diseased  fruit  upon  it,  to  one  of  them,  and  wetting 
it  with  water,  I  brushed  the  virheat  plants  with  it,  repeating  this 
operation  three  successive  days.  I  at  the  same  time  applied  a  part  of 
the  diseased  straws  which  had  grown  near  the  barberry  bush,  to  other 
plants  of  wheat,  which  were  free  from  disease,  leaving  upon  them 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  seeds  and  seed  vessels  of  the  mildew,  as  to 
be  visible  without  the  aid  of  a  lens.  In  the  course  of  ten  days  the 
plants  of  wheat,  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  infect  by  means  of 
the  barberry  branches  and  fruit,  became  covered  with  disease, 
whilst  those  to  which  I  had  applied  the  mildewed  straws  were  not 
sensibly  affected.  I  attributed  the  health  of  these  to  the  want  of 
moisture  necessary  to  make  the  seeds  of  the  mildew  vegetate,  and 
I  therefore  sprinkled  them  plentifully  with  water  in  the  three  suc- 
ceeding days  ;  and  at  the  end  often  days  I  found  them  all  diseased 
as  in  the  preceding  cases. 

As  water  had  been  applied  in  each  of  the  preceding  experiments, 
it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  how  far  that  fluid  alone  might  be 
capable  of  inducing  disease  without  the  aid  either  of  the  barberry, 
or  diseased  straws ;  and  I  therefore,  whilst  repeating  the  experir 
ment  last  described,  sprinkled  a  remaining  portion  of  plants  at  the 
same  hour  with  water  only  ^  and  I  was  not  very  much  surprised  to 
find,  that  these  became  as  much  diseased,  within  the  same  period 
oftlme,  as  any  of  those  I  have  described. 

lu  each  of  the  preceding  experiments,  very  cold  water  was  ap- 
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plied  early  in  the  afternoon .  of  a  warm  and  bright  day )  and 
the  ground  in  which  the  plants  grew  was  also  very  dry.  A  conu* 
derable  absorption,  therefore^  probably  took  place  i  and  to  this  ab* 
sorption,  and  the  efiects  of  a  sudden  change  of  temperatura^ 
as  secondary  causes,  I  am  disposed  -fo  attribute  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  \  but  whether  the  seeds  of  the  mildew  wevc 
carried  into  the  pores  of  the  plants  by  the  water,  or  existed  there 
before,  is  a  question  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  solve.  The  ap« 
plication  of  cold  water  to  any  plant  on  which  the  sun  is  shining 
strongly  is  very  injurious  to  its  health,  and  therefore  likely  to  give 
increased  activity  to  any  disease,  to  which  the  plant  is  subject. 

In  the  last  experiment  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
that  the  disease  Mras  communicated  by  the  barberry ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  that  plant  contributed  to  produce  the  disease 
in  any  of  the. preceding  cases  y  and  indeed  in  any  other  instance : 
nevertheless,  the  opinion  so  generally  entertained,  bot{i  in  this  king- 
dom  and  on  the  continent,  by  practical  farmers,  that  barberry  trees 
are  injurious  to  com,  deserves  very  considerable  attention ;  an4 
though  the  parasitical  plant,  found  on  the  barberry  may  be  dissimi« 
lar  in  some  respects  to  that  found  on  wheat,  it  must  not  be  immedi- 
ately decided  that  they  are  specifically  different.  The  primrose,  the 
cowslip,  the  oxlip,  and  the  polyanthus,  Linnseus  states  to  be  the 
same  plant ;  and  experiments  I  have  made,  leave  no  grounds  of 
doubt  that  they  are  the  same  ^  yet  had  thes^  plants  been  nearly  as 
minute  as  the  fungi  on  the  straws  of  wheat,  they  would  for  ever 
have  been  considered  as  distinct  species.  ' 

Experiments,  ^K^ch  I  have  annually  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
on  pease,  leave  no  grounds  of  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  want  of  mois- 
ture at  the  root,  with  excess  of  it  on  the  leaves  and  stems,  is  one  at 
least  amongst  the  secondary  causes  of  mildew  in'that  plant.  Every 
gardener  knows,  that,  in  autumn,  when  the  ground  is  dry,  and  the 
dews  cold  and  heavy,  the  pease  always  become  inildewed ;  and  that 
the  crop  is  in  consequence  rendered  of  small  value  at  that  season. 
But  I  have  constantly  succeeded  in  preserving  the  health  of  my  ao* 
tumnal  crops  of  pease,  in  rendering  them  nearly  as  abundantin  the 
end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October  as  in  July }  and  as  the 
method  I  have  adopted  may  throw  some  light  on  th^  cause  of  the 
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mUdetir  in  wheat,  I  shall  de9cribe'il|  with  the  hope  that  it  miy  it 
aome  degree  lead  to  the  pi^rexitioti  of  that  diseaie. 

When  mygirofind  is  worked  for  an  atttumnal  crop  of  peaae»  di^ 
mould  is  thfown  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  trendiy 
where  the  future  row  is  to  stand.  Into  this  trench*  as  much  water 
is  poured  as  the  ground  wiB  readily  absocb  ^  and  in  the  water,  dius 
used,  t  have  often  dissolved  a  small  portion  of  common  sak  with 
beneficial  eiiects ;  and  if  any  green"  weeds,  or  other  succulent  t&« 
getaUe  substance,  capablfs  of  retaining  moisture  within  die  groandi 
can  readily  be  obtained,  it  is  pressed  closely  into  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  whidi  is  then  filled,  and  die  surface  mould  thoroughly 
soaked  widi  water.  The  seeds  are  then  sown  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  the  mould  is  thrown  from  each  side  orer  them  $ 
which  mode  of  planting  possesses  cotisiderable  advantages  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  For  the  roots  probably  descend  as  deep  into 
the  ground  as-diey  do  vdien  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  usual  wuy, 
whilst  the  lateral  roots  spreading  nearly  horizontal,  approach  the 
surface  of  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  ridge,  and  there  absorb 
moisture  from  the  dews  or  slightest  showers )  it  is,  however,  ne^ 
cessary  to  water  the  rows,  if  the  weather  be  very  hot  and  dry. 
Those  varieties  of  the  pea  which  root  deep,  and  grow  high,  sue* 
ceed  best. 

The  preceding  mode  of  culture  cannot  be  applied  to  wheat ;  but 
nevertheless  it  may  possibly  tend  to  point  out  some  improvement 
in  the  culture  of  that  plant  in  soils  subject  to  mildew.  Refuse 
common  salt  might  be  tried  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  a  small  ex* 
pense,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  legislature  would  facili- 
tate the  application  of  it  by  a  modification  of  the  present  laws, 
should  it  be  found  productive  of  any  beneficial  effect.  Clover  leys 
have  in  this  country  generally  afibrded  crops  of  wheat  least  injured 
by  mildew ;  and  therefore  it  appears  probable  that  buck-wheat,  or 
tares,  or  other  green  vegetable  substances,  ploughed  in  a  short  time 
before  the  wheat  is  sovni  on  fallows,  may  promote  the  health  of  the 
succeeding  crop.  There  appears  also  good  reason  to  believe  that 
much  advantage  might  be  derived  from  the  formation  or  selection 
of  early  varieties  of  wheat,  which,  by  ripening  early,  would  escape 
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the  ill  effects  of  the  heavy  dews  of  autumn,  and  in  part  the  drought 
of  summer. 

In  the  culture  of  my  own  farm,  I  always  plough  deep,  and  sow 
^n  and  early ;  and  I  have  uniformly  escaped  erery  disease  except 
smut  \  and  my  own  experience  and  observation  have  perfectly  sa* 
tisfied  me,  that  that  disease  is  transferred  from  the  parent  plant,  and 
is  to  be  avoided  by  proper  choice  and  management  of  the  seed 
com.  My  farm,  however,  possesses  the  advantages  of  moderate 
elevation,  where  the  dews  are  less  heavy,  and  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature less  I  the  soil  is  strong,  and  considerably  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  on  such  soils  wheat  is  least  subject  to  disease.  To 
the  conversion  of  such  soils  to  pasture,  and  of  lighter  soils  to  till- 
age, I  fear  we  must  attribute  the  prevalence  of  disease,  the  frequent 
failure  of  crops,  and  the  consequent  enormous  importation  of  corn  i 
and  so  many  causes  operate  in  conjunction,  as  bounties  on  pasture^ 
and  as  taxes  on  tillage,  and  operate  still  more  on  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  farmer,  than  on  his  interest,  that  an  increased 
conversion  of  our  best  wheat  ground  to  pasture  must  be  the  cer- 
tain and  inevitable  consequence  ^  but  the  consideration  of  these 
points  belongs  to  the  legislator,  rather  than  to  the  naturalist. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  8cc. 

T.  A^  Knight. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Sb^ehal  |»enoDs,  of  whose  judgment  I  think  highly,  (though  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  they  may  not  seem  to  have  exercised  it  successfully,)  l«Hving 
expressed  a  desire,  that  those  arguments,  which  I  lately  used  in  Parliament^ 
should  appear  in  print,  I  am  induced,  hy  their  request,  to  offer  them  to  th« 
puhlic. 

On  the  subject  of  Parliamentaiy  CompetuMe,  I  expect  that  I  slfidl  not  be 
thought  to  have  gone  into  an  excessive  length  of  discussion;  when  it  is  re- 
collected,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  lawyer,  who  has  opposed  an  Union,  without 
also  disputing  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  enact  one :  that  in  several 
publiaUions  which  have  appeared  upon  the  subject,  their  authority  has 
^'keen  explicitly  an^  confidently  denied ;  and  that  this  question  of  com- 
petence is  highly  important,  and  evcfn  preliminary:  since  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  a  measure,  which  the  legislature 
was  not  competent  to  conclude.  ■ 

Having  in  the  following  pages  enlarged  upon  soiq^  topics,  which,  when 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  treat  concisely; 
bsYing  supplied,  from  my  notes,  or  menoiy,  -arguflMiilsB,  which  from  stmiiar 
motives,  or  from  inadvertence,  I  there  omitted;  and  having  given  admisnon 
to  some  new  reasonings,  which  occurred  to  me  as  J  wrote;  I  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  throw  the  whole  into  the  shape  of  an  Address  to  the  Peopib 
4>y  Invtsmo;  of  whicfa,  however,  what  I  said  in  Parliament  will,  by  those 
who  heard  me,  be  recognized  as  foraiiiig  the  substance  and  foundation. 


AN 


ADDRESS,  &c. 


Hativc  thtt  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  Legialatuco  of  this  eountiy,  and.  hoUiag 
an  opinion  on  tho  important  question  now  under  discusMon,  ftouL  whtcb 
oiaoy  vespectahle  and  virtuous  peraons^  and  no  small  portion  of  mycoontiy* 
men»  dissent^  I  feel  mysdf  to  be  warranted,  (I  will  not  say  obliged^)  to  diet 
close  the  foundations  of  the  judgment,  whieh  I  have  formed. 

In  addressing  myself  to.  the  people,  I  appeal  noc  to  their  authority.  ISia 
necessity  for  their  sanction  to  any  act  of  their  Legislature,  I  pn>test  sgMnif»aa 
aprinciple  subversive  of  our  mixed  government;  and  introductiveof  abnluti 
democracy  in  its  room.  But  that  popular  approbation  of »  public  measure^ 
which  is  not  requinte  towards  giving  it  vs^iditj^  may  yet  be  deatraUe 
towards  giving  it  effect: — towards  promoting  general  dMiquiility;  towahh 
multiplying  and  maturing  the  benefits  of  the  law.;  towards  conciliating  that 
pt^ple,  whose  sentiments  it  ia  the  free  s]MTit  of  the  British  system  to  respect; 
nnd  giving  to  the  subjects' acquiesosnee  in  the  decrees  of  their  Legislature,  a 
more  cordial  and  zealous  character,  than  that  of  mere  duty,  and  rductant 
obedience. 

My  opinions  on  the  momentous  subject  now  balbn  ut,  ate  ibogOf 
these:  that  Union  on  fair  terms  would.be  beneficial  to  this  country;  and 
that  such  conditions  we  are  likely  to  obtain.  To  justify  these.  opini«na^  will 
be  the  object  of  the  following  pagesu 

In  considering  this  question,  lei  me  be  permitted  to  begin,  by  laying  pie* 
Jimioary  grounds.  / 

The  British  Islands  constitute  one  empiiev  Their  imperial  connexion  It 
not  the  result  ot  a  mere  cfnncidence.of  <^wna  on  the  same  head;  bnt  the 
cnmaa  (if  X  nuyF  m  espiesa  it)  arft«mstitutii»nally  bleadad.   His:Miyea^4 
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being  Monarch  of  Great  Britain  is  the  indispensable  requisite,  and  ofitsd/ 
adequately  efficient  cause,  of  his  being  King  of  Ireland.  Ip9o  facto  of  his 
being  sovereign  of  our  sister  country,  he  is  ours;  and  practically  to  deny 
this  imperial  union  of  the  islands,  would  be  treason  against  the  principles  of 
the  Iruh  constitution. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  the  rest  of  our  establishment  to  be  as  yet  unformed; 
and  that,  applying  to  some  modern  Solon,  we  inquired  how  many  Legis- 
latures this  one  empire  should  contain*  Is  it  likely  that  he  would  recom- 
mend more  than  one?  Would  the  lawgiver  distract  one  dominion  with 
two  wills?  Mighf  he  not  even  suppose  you  blundered,  in  talking  of  two 
Legislatures  in  the  same  empire? — and  pronounce  of  such  a  state,  as 
Ste])tiano  did  of  Caliban,  that  it  was  **  a  most  delicate  monstery  with  two 

fm'ceff* 

If  such  must,  a  priori,  be  the  opinion  of  a  wise  man,  I  may  infer  that,  so 
fkr  as  union  allots  one  Legislature  to  a  single  empire,  it  is  a  rational  and 
wholesome  measure: — that  in  securing  that  empire  from  the  possible  colli- 
•ion  of  dissentient  parliaments,  union  is  the  corrective  of  a  dangerous  ano- 
maly. 

The  discussion  might  be  pushed  ferther,  between  the  lawgiver  and  the  in* 
quirer.  The  former  might  predict,  that  a  state  thus  constituted,  would  find 
in  the  duplicity  of  its  Legislature,  the  sources  of  present  weakness,  and  seeds 
of  future  severance.  That  a  difference  of  system  between  the  Legislatives, 
mast  paralyse  the  general  force  of  the  empire ;  and  that  by  the  enemies  of 
the  connexion,  this  parliamentary  distinctness  might  be  converted  into 
means  of  accomplishing  a  separation. 

IT  the  maxims  be  warranted,  which  I  have  been  thus  attributing  to  our 
npposed  lawgiver,  the  inference  seems  to  be — ^that  the  tendency  of  union, 
in  consolidating  the  Legislatures,  will  be  to  fortify  the  British  Empire;  and 
eradicate  those  seeds  of  separation  which  it  contains: — ^and  this  tendency 
will,  on  the  one  band,  raise  an  opponent  to  the  measure,  in  every  foe  to 
British  greatness  and  connexion;  and,  on  the  contrary,  will  recommend  it 
to  the  fiivor  of  all  those,  who  think  the  connexion  salutary,  and  wish  it  to  be 
maintained;  all  who,  admitting  as  a  maxim,  that  Ireland  must  stand  and 
fkll  with  England,  feel  interested  at  all  times  to  promote  the  security  of  the 
empire;  and  cspeciaUy  when  the  situation  of  Europe,  and  the  World,—- 
when  the  power,  the  success,  and  the  hostility  of  France,  render  it  necessary 
that  the  British  Empire  should  concentrate  all  its  strength;  unless  we  be 
prepared  to  surrender  all  its  honors. 

If  it  were  replied  to  our  Sage,  that  British  influence  would  be  found  an 
antidote  to  the  mischiefs  which  he  had  suggested :  and  prevent  Legislative 
dissensions  from  weakening  the  energies  of  the  empire,— or  Irish  inde* 
pendence  from  marring  the  councils  or  interests  of  Britain, — he  might,  in 
answer,  decline  admitting  an  hypothesis,  which  derogated  from  the  prac* 
tical  supremacy  of  the  Irish  Legislature;  or,  admitting  it,  might  show  that 
this  was  no  longer  the  case  of  two  Legblatures  in  one  empire; — ^but  the 
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caae  of  %  p9nHnoQDt  British,  and  subordinate  Icisb  fwBOTfP^  TlM 
tfaeiefore^  whether  the  islands  should  have  each  a  distinct  parliamexM;  c^utft 
no  longer  involve  a  question  for  Irish  pride;  inaanuch  aa  it  wpvld  not  W 
more  degrading  v>  this  country  to  have  its  Legislature  an$  wUht  than  m|^ 
to  that  of  Britain.  That  where  there  eusted  a  subjection  in  fiwi,  tbia  migbf 
be  rendered  but  the  more  pernicious,  by  a  veil  of  fumitaa/  imbyrnid^noei 
since  authority  is  softened  by  being  ascertained^  and  exposed  to  view;  aii4 
the  power  is  sure  to  be  exorbitaat,  whicht  whiapering  its  inaftdatei^  Qpi|(rive# 
to  keep  itself  concealed.— That  thus  to  wnstitute  two  Lcsgislatwei^  botll 
nominally  supreme,  and  then  obviate  the  mischiefs  of  such  an  organiaatUttl; 
by  rendering  one  of  them  practically  subservient^  would  be  to  cieale  a  faul^ 
in  order  to  correct  it;  and  to  bring  matters  clumsily,  iacomplotely,  and  oo^ 
ruptly  round,  to  that  point,— in  which  the  original  establishmenit  of  one  p^K^ 
liameot  might  have  placed  them*  That  instead  of  penonitiing  imperii^ 
energy  to  flow  directly  from  a  simple  primitive  anaogaoieat,  this  mi^t  b» 
circuitously  and  imperfectly  to  accomplish  the  aame  oigecta^^-by  a  igratei^ 
pernicious  to  morals,  destructive  of  public  spirit,  and  ^bicb  leyasl^Mw  tim 
seeds  of  popular  disaffection.  For  he  might  conelude^  that  the 
supremacy  of  one  legislature  could  not  be  coav«rted  to  a  pnntical 
dence,  but  by  the  corrupt  connivance  of  its  membexs;  and  4bat  if  aueb  |m^ 
iligacy  existed  on  their  parts,  it  would  either  spread  a  contagion,  firtai  tp 
liberty  and  public  virtue;  or  rob  tbe  parliament  of  confidence,  tbeeoikstltu* 
tion  of  respect,  and  the  kingdom  of  prosperity  and  peace.  Thus  be  aughl 
affirm,  that  guScum^ue  via  data,  a  coalition  (mT  all  tbe  imperial  jUegW^aHttf 
powers  would  be  desirable:  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  distinct  and  rmU§ 
independent  parliaments;  and,  still  more  to  be  preferred  to  JJoffftAMfm^ 
under  whose  leenMi^  independence,  there  lurked  the  practical  aubaerviMlcy 
€»f  one. 

Let  us  now  suppose  tliis  lawgiver  to  have  entered  on  bia  plant  to  bay» 
organized  the  imperial  Legislature,  and  aasigned  to  Ireland  what  bt  un^ 
ceived  to  be  its  due  proportion  of  representation.  In  tbiS'ttafa  nf  th» 
arrangement,  I  seem  to  hear  an  Irishman  object,  that  this  country  bad  iMt 
an  adequate  share  in  the  imperial  councils.  Oar  Solon  would  admit,  ite 
justice  of  such  a  complaint;  but  would  require  to  be  shewn  that  U  i 
founded  in  fact;  and  if  my  countryman,  by  way  of  substantiafeiag 
eharge,  should  suggest  that  British  representation  out>«cigbed  the  Irieh  ia 
point  of  numbers,  it  seems  likely  that  he  would  expose  himaolf  m  thia 
«Qswer:  "Your  objection  is  absurd:  you  are  setting  in  opposition  In  each 
•tber,  parts  which  are  not  politicaUy  opposed:  the  quantity  of  Irish  repr»- 
-eentation  is  commensurate  to  Irish  power,  resources,  and  contribution:  the 
British  exceeds  it  in  point  of  numbers;  because  ^n  Britain  there  is  mooi 
contribution  to  represent:  for  the  same  reason,  the  fepreaentatioa  of 
England  exceeds  that  of  Scotland,  Wales  or  Yorkshire  ;-Hsnd  tbe  rtpresen* 
tation  of  three  Irish  provinces  out-weighs  that  of  the  fourth.  If  the  xepm^ 
aentatives  of  the  empire  do  their  duty,  eacfevill  prefer  the  ifdftia  ^ittie 
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.whole,  ib  &o  mdvantage  of  any  part;  and  thin  your  fears,  from  the  paud^ 
of  Irish  members,  rest  on  a  merely  imaginary  clashing  of  interests  in  the 
state.  If  admitted,  your  objection  would  prove  too  much,  and  the  people  of 
Toitohire  might  mdce  it,  as  reasonably  as  you.  It  would  go  to  crumble  the 
empire  into  its  primeval  parts;  and  renew  the  heptarchy,  or  the  system  of 
baronial  tyrannies.  It  would  assert  that  the  lesser  part  was  entitled  to 
«qiial  influence  with  the  greater.  But  as  we  could  not  assent  to  so  mon- 
strous a  position,  it  would,  if  ii  proved  any  thing,  demonstrate  the  utility 
of  that  separatbn  from  Great  Britain,  which  every  friend  to  Ireland  ought 
to  deprecate.^ 

Thus  those  islands  forming  but  one  empire,  if  this  were  res  itUegra,  it 
•would  be  desirable  that  they  should  have  but  a  single  Legislature. '  Such  an 
Ofganisation  would  tend  to  rivet  their  connexion ;  and  forufy  an  empire  which 
is  now  formidably  assailed;  and  in  all  whose  gangers  Ireland  must  partake. 
As  to  Imperial  Representation,  a  share,  proportioned  to  its  consequence  and 
its  burthens,  would  be  all  that  this  country  should  or  need  require ;  for  this 
jwould  secure  us  a  full  share  in  the  common  blessings  of  the  constitution. 
<No  quantity  of  Irish  Representation  could  do  more;  and  therefore  if  the 
•share  conceded  were  adequate  to  accomplish  this,  then  to  require  a  grsatir 
yoition  would  be  absurd.— -These  were  the  preliminary  grounds  which  I  bid 
40  lay. 

-  But  the  present,  it  mXi  be  said,  is  not  rti  iniegra :  the  imperial  establish- 
ments are  already  formed;  and  Ireland  is  possessed  of  a  legislature,  indepefr* 
4ent  and  distinct  Tme;  and  therefore  all  that  I  have  proved  is  this ;  that  by  a 
jjusi  Union,  Ireland  would  exchange  its  separate  Legislature,,  for  such  a  share 
.in  the  imperial  councils,  as  ensuring  us  the  full  benefits  of  the  British  Con- 
StilBtion,  would  thus  bestow  all,  which  we  could  originatty  have  demanded. 

The  exchange,  which  confers  on  Ireland  as  much  imperial  weight  as  she 
could  ever  have  had  a  right  to  chum,  or  consistently  with  the  wel&re  of  the 
■empire  could  possess,  cannot  be  a  very  inequitable  barter. 

-  The  change,  which  by  communicating  to  Ireland  all  the  benefits  of  tbt 
:Bntish  Constitution,  must^  at  the  same  time,  diffuse  happiness  and  freedom 
amongst  her  people,  cannot  be  a  very  destructive  alteration.  What  mote 
conld  independence  have  procured  our  country  ? 

•  But  we  sacrifice  a  postion  of  our  national  splendor.  I  admit  it;  and  mak^ 
the  sacrifice  with  regret  I  almost  rejoice  at  that  repugnance,  with  which 
at  first  this  measure  is  received;  for  I  consider  national  honor  as  tome 
^  security  for  national'  liberty,  and  virtue.  But  looking  to  our  countiy,  torn 
with  conflicts,  and  stained  with  blood;  turning  our  eyes  to  the  traitors  sod 
s^parati$t*  who  swarm  amongst  us;  contemplatsog  the  state  of  Burope,  and- 
the  world;  let  us  then  inquire,  whether  it  be  not  expedient  to  sacrifice  some 
pride,  to  the  security  of  that  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  which  at  this 
time,  is  at  once  peculiarly  necessary  and  precarious :  whether  at  a  moment 
like  the  present,  we  should  not  fortify  that  empire,  of  which  we  make  a  part;. 
«iIm>$s  destruction  u  attempted,  and  whose  ruin  must  be  ours.    And;,  ^ftti 
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«ta^  to  wiilt  ai&ttioa  thall  wk  be  ndi]ced?*Jto  dlie  ^^^ 

the  Britbk  GonstUulioii ;  with  «U  those  inestimable  bcDefits  which  it-  it^ 

irohes* 

I  have  started  a  serious  objectien  to  that  theory^  which  assigns  two  le» 
gislatures  to  one  empire;  and  suggested  that  auch  a  sjrstem  appears  caks^ 
iated  to  estrange  those  portiojiis  of  the  empire^  which  ate  thus  legislatively 
distinguished. 

But  I  admit  that  the  independence  of  Iceland  (leaving  to  odMrs  to  pN^ 
nounce  whether  or  not  this  has  been  practicaly)oug^t  not  to  be  ftrrifitffd  to 
the  Speculations  of  a  theorist. 

Let  us  therefore  inquire,  whether  tho^  mischiefs^  of  a  double  legislatore 
which  yreteproMle  in  theory,  have  arisen  ia  fact. 

About  eleven  years  ago^  his  Iifajesty  was  afflicted  with  a  temporary  iUnesi^ 
and  during  his  indbposition^  it  became  necessary  to  commit  the  executive 
toother  hands. 

Our  Legislature  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  divided.  The  Bri* 
tish  Parliament  was  proceeding  to  form  a  Regency,  invested  with  certain 
limited  powers.  What  did  our  Lords  and  Commons  do? — ^Without  wuting 
ibr  any  appointment  on  the  part  of  Britaio,  they  nominated  a  R^nt  for 
Ireland;  to  whom  th^  intrusted  a  degree  of  authority  superior  to  that 
which  the  British  Regency,  if  completed,  would  have  possessed. 

Let  us  consider  the  tendency  of  this  consequence  of  two  legislatures  for 
.one  empire:  this  practical  assertion  of  Irish  Legislative  Independence. 

It  produced  two  independent  executives  for  one  empire.  It  hasarded  in» 
•trusting  the  executive  to  different  hands  t  and  set  different  limits,  in  each  ia* 
•land^  to  its  power. 

Did  this  actt  the  effect  of  our  legislative  independence,  tend  to  dismember 
the  British  empire  ? — I  shall  leave  to  the  sober  and  impartial  reader  to  an» 
.ewer  this  question  for  himself;  and  to  collect  the  train  of  inferences,  which 
his  answer  will  supply. 

The  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  is  therrfairt  King  of  Ireland.  Trace  thie 
rule  to  its  principle^  and  what  will  follow  ? — ^That  the  Regent  of  Great  Bri- 
tain should  govern  Ireland ;  and  the  authority  of  the  Executive  have  the 
'  same  bounds  in  either  country. 

Then  what  was  the  effect  of  our  Independence  in  1788  ? — If  my  reason 
did  not  bend  before  the  authority  of  even  two  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, I  should  say  it  was,  in  spirit,  the  violation  of  a  maxim  of  the  Gonstitur 
tion.  Here  we  seem  to  have  descended  from  the  regions  of  theoiy,  to  the 
flat  realities  of  pfacticOi 

It  is  no  answer,  to  tell  me  that  the  recurrence  of  the  evil  may.  be  prevent- 
^ ;  and  that  our  Parliament  has  nothing  to  do,  but  enact  the  principle 
whidi  I  have  stated.' 

"Quid  te  esempto juvtt  »|iinis  de pluribna  oaa^ 

%  Tha  Right  Hoa.  Ants  fUigcnld  hts  <i'r«n  Mtke  of  hit  inmitka  !•  itttro4a«e  s  Htt  ia^ 

fMiamentf  for  tHI>  purpotoj 
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ItAMlMtf  sfi^MBftdte  ton  this  pmikykr  mmki^:  kul  imcSsg  iSm 
canie^wnce  to it» caoae  aad  derivinf  it  horn,  tkgmand  s^mt^  sufScieBtly 
eo|Hou8  fortlie  ]ifodnetionof  Biaoj  evils,  I  mm  discussing  the  expedieocy  i 
drying  np  Me  sfiriilg.  Tb  leoMnre  a  s^nptoiDy  ie  not  to  beabh  the  £f 
^Ase ;  oer  do  ive  euie  e  sciefule  by  hseling  a  single  ulcer. 

fhMng  eiMttined  the  «piiic»  let  us  inqoire  the  leodency  of  tfaie  nmna. 
Why  does  the  rule  obtain,  that  the  British  Monarch  is,  jure  commmf  King  of 
Mlaiid  f  This  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary,  inopefatire  n^iilation  s  its  aim  and 
iReanmg  Is  to  secure  the  connexion  between  the  countries.  It  ia,  so  long 
as  our  legislatures  remain  distinct,  the  single  and  riight  link,  which  holds 
these  island9>eonstitationaUy  together. 
-^  Thus,  if  it  were  not  the  act  of  Lords  and  Commons,  the  appointment  ef * 
the  Irish  Regent  might  seem  to  have  broken  the  only  bond»  which  united, 
the  sister  countries.  Melhinks  the  distinctness  which  an  Irish  Parliament' 
irould  to  use,  the  independence  which  they  would  w  assert,  might  well  ba^ 
dMned  hasudoos  to  the  solidity  of  the  Empire;  and  lead  to  doubts^  as  to 
the  wisdom  ofa  theory,  which  assigns  separate  legislatures  to  connected 
eotmtfies* 

That  such  sijgnsl  instances  of  thesijMralii^  tendencies  of  our  <listincl» 
flest,  should  frequently  recur,  is  not  to  be  expected.  But  the  same  ind^ 
^ndence  which.  In  such  an  extraordinary  emergency,  was  asserted  at  tbf^ 
risk  of  hrtMngi  might,  on  more  common  occasions,  be  exercised  at  the  hap 
tard  of  Axwniiiig  that  connexion,  which,  I  confess,  it »  not  my  wuh  t» 
hnpair. 

KftlfSS  occurred  the  Commercial  Propositions.  I  mean  not  to  discuss  the 
mercantile  tendency  of  that  arrangement ;  or  consequent  propriety  of  its 
(substantial)  reaction;  but  merely  notice  tiie  transaction,  as  another  sped* 
iDteti  of  the  eibct  of  our  distinctness. 

'  What  were  the  grounds  on  whidi  Mr.  Oris's  bill  was  resisted?  Thqr 
irere  principally  oonstitutbnal,  not  commercial  grounds. 
'  In  the  debate,"  Mr.  Orattan  states,  *a  question,  much  more  high  and 
leep  than  any  commercial  one,  to  arise :  ike  wvdmtkk  ^acKim  rfCwdUw^ 
^wfk  I  in  whkh  the  idea  of  protecting  duties,  and  alt  tkoH  etmmirekd  ddaik 
eanirii.''  Heobjecttto  thepnmsioneof  ihebill,as  <*piiltMf  en eail  le^As 
/ret  tomtUvHon  of  Irehmd,''  by  virtue  of  the  fourth  of  the  twenty  Briiish 
Itesohitions;  which  proridBS,  that  our  Parliament  shall  subscribe  to  what* 
•ver  laws  the  British  Legislahiie  may  direct,  respecting  certadn  bimnche^  ef 
tmdb  and  navigatioo.  Mr.  Flood  too  opposed  the  bill,  as  **  interfering  wiih 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  Irish  Parliament;  of  invading  both  its  intsr- 
Ihdand  external  legisbtion.'' 

Noir  the  Beadw  must  observe^  that  this  ground  of  opposition  would  net^ 
he  weakened  by  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  plan.  Be  the  ^ystess 
never  so  beneficial  to  our  trade,  the  otyections  to  it,  as  derogatory  from 
Irish  iodepoodenc^   would  remain  the  same;  and  thus,  if  tha  ol^ectieA 
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m^€  i#ell*lbunded,  (i  v;  if  the  Iburth  naohition  derog»tf4  inm  the  Mt)!^ 
hty  of  our  Parliament)  Ireland  oould  noty  without  betraying  her  constitu* 
tional  rightSy  accept  an  arrangement  the  moat  apiendidiy  beaeicial  to  her. 
trade,  which  was  dogged  with  the  froviaioas  of  this  fourth  resolution. 

Yet  what  were  those  provisions,  after  all  f  Only  that  laws  made,  or  to  be 
made  in  Britain,  respecting  matters  connected  with  that  eommercial  settle^ 
Sient,  should  be  adopted  by  the  Pariiameot  of  thia  country. 

Now  I  will  ask  of  any  candid  man,  whether  to  a  very  liberal  and  advan* 
tageous  commercial  boon,  it  might  not  be  reasonable  for  Kngland  te  annex 
such  terms  P  So  reasonable,  that  without  acquiescing  in  these,  we  could 
not  in  jusdce  lay  claim  to  the  concession  ?  So  reasonable^  that  lo  omit  tha 
condition,  might  be  to  neglect  not  only  the  peculiar  intacests  of  Britaii:^  but 
the  general  welfare  of  the  British  Islands  } 

If  this  be  so,  what  follows!  That  our  independence  would  prevent  ue 
from  accepting  great  commercial  benefits,  om  ike  omfy  tttm$  m  mkieh  JEi^kMf . 
£ould  emuede  them;  and  our  legislative  distinctneu  obstruct  our  natioml 
prosperity. 

While  our  Parliaments  remain  distinct,  the  sister  countries  may  hold  thie. 
language  toeach  other:  England  may  say  '^ualeas  your  Parhemant  wiu 
follow  ours»  so  aa  to  produce^  tn /mv^  aMlene  a  eonfosmity  of  ia^isrial  laws 
we  cannot  make  you  these  concessions,  with  safoty  to  our  fiommerce;**  and 
Irriand  may  reply,  <*  that  thus  to  conform  to  what  the  British  legislature 
prescribed,  would  be  to  convert  our  Parliament  into  a  registiy  of  the  edicts 
of  Britain ;  and  to  violate  the  recognised  independence  of  our  country.*' 

Neither  objection  seems  destitute  of  weight;  but  Unioa  is  caicuhited  to 
remove  them  both.  By  an  UmioHj  seouiing  to  Ireland  an  adequate  weight 
io  the  irapertal  eounoils^  we  should  obtaitt  a  uniformity  of  law^  which  would 
disperse  all  British  terrors  of  liberal  concession ;  while  Ireland  would  not 
register  the  decrees  of  a  foreign  I^riiameot ;  bnt  obey  laws  enacted  by  that 
eommen  legislamre,  of  which  a  4hie  proportion  of  her  own  iMds  and  Common$ 
formed  a  p^trt.  Thus  Union  reoancilea  the  prosperity  of  Britain,  with  the 
aggrandiBeosentef  Irekod;  and  conuaercial  advantage  with  constitutions^ 
right 

The  idea  of  ile^irsi  suggests  another  misdiief,  whieh,if  it  aroscb  mi^t  be 
traced  to  our  distinctness. 

Suppose  one  of  those  plans  of  what  was  termed  rulkai  Reform,  whidi 
have  been  submitted  to  our  Periiament,  had  passed  into  a  bw.  The  wh^ 
theory  of  representation  being  changed,  new  poweraand  interests  would  con- 
sequently arise :  the  influence  of  the  Crowi»  would  be  probah^  abridged  j 
a  striking  alteration  of  system  would  take  place ;  and  affoirs  begin  to  run 
hi  anew  channel ;  whether  bettw  than  the  old  one,  it  is  beside  ay  purpose 
to  inquire. 

Thus  we  should  have  a  Legislature  differently  consritnted  from  that  of 
Britain;  a  Constitution  adiinitttied  on  other  princi^;  and  m  a  novel 
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spirit:  an  ExteutiTe  possessing  a  different  degree  of  influence^  (which  ncnf' 
supplies  the  place  of  prerogative,)  from  that  of  which  it  was  possesse  d  )a 
England.  These  incongruities  would  surely  tend  to  separate  the  countries ; 
but  they  would  be  the  consequence  of  distinctness;  and  could  not  happen 
aider  Union. 

'  But  is  Parliament  competent  to  enact  Reform  ?  I, have  never  heard  iheiir 
authority  disputed.  Yet  it  might  be  asked,  shall  a  representative  body,  sitting 
in  virtue  of  franchises  possessed  by  their  constituents,  turn  their  power 
against  those  by  whom  it  was  conferred,  and  impair  those  very  privil^eS| 
from  which  their  authority  has  been  derived  ?  In  modelling  anew  the  con- 
stituency of  the  kingdom,  those  schemes  of  Reform  which  we  have  seen 
proposed,  (and  which  might  have  been  adopted,)  would  materially  aflcct 
subsisting  rights;  and  abrogate  or  abridge  both  personal  and  corporate 
franchise.  Shall  Burgesses  be  held  competent  to  open  boroughs,  and  thus 
dilute  the  franchise  of  those  telect  constituents  who  returned  them  ?  Shall 
knights  of  shires,  hy  a  new  chart  of  political  division,  turn  counties  into  d]S-> 
tricts,and  confer  privilege  on  those  who  had  it  not,  at  the  expence  of  those 
who  had  ?  Might  not  an  elector,  displaying  the  remnant  of  privilege  which 
had  been  led  him,  be  warranted  in  thus  remonstrating  with  his  Represenr 
tative  Reformist ;  **1  appointed  you  to  protect  my  interests ;  and  you  have 
injured  and  betrayed  them  ?''  These  objections,  however  insufficient,  are  as 
plausible  as  any  which  could  be  urged  against  the  competence  of  Parliament 
to  enact  Union. 

That  the  authority  of  the  Irish  Legislature  has  this  extent,  is  a  point  on 
which  I  entertain  no  doubt.  My  opinion  is  founded  on  precedent,  and  the 
express  authority  of  political  and  legal  writers;  on  the  mischiefs  which  must 
result  from  a  contrary  doctrine ;  and  on  the  genuine  and  legitimate  princi- 
ples of  our  Constitution. 

Parliament,  by  enacting  Union,  would  do  no  more  than  change^ — it  would 
liiot  surrender,  or  subvert  the  Constitution.  ''The  Country  would  still  be  go? 
vemed,  as  at  present,  by  three  estates;  and  her  inhabitants  possessed  of  all 
the  privileges  of  British  people.  Amongst  the  legislators  we  should  reckon 
Irish  lords  and  commons,  bearing  to  the  whole  Parliament  the  same  prcH 
portion,  with  that  of  Ireland  to  the  Em  pise.  Ireland  would,  after  Union, 
enjoy  the  same  British  constitution  which  she  possesses  now:  if  it  be  tnii 
that  Wales  or  Yorkshire  are  within  the  pale  of  that  establishment.  As 
those  parts  of  the  imperial  territory  are  now,  so  would  Ireland  then  bejt 
represented  in  the  common  legislative  assembly  of  the  Empire. 
.  That  cannot  have  been  surrendered,  which  is  still  enjoyed  :  now  leglslaf 
tive  incorporation,  leaving  the  principles  of  the  Irish  Constitution  uniah>- 
paired,  would  but  alter  the  means,  by  which  those  principles  were  reduced 
tu  practice. 

Therefore  to  affirm  the  competence  of  our  Parliament  to  enact  Union^  is 
merely  to  assert  their  right  to  change,  taii  not  their  aulhorily^to  $ukHn  thi 
constitution. 
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Tbis  v&ew  of  the  si^jeet  turns  the  act  for  septeniaial]  electbns  to  »  ftt09^ 
^knt.  Under  the  limitatioos  of  that  act,  Parliameats  sit  at  this  day;  ttid 
on  its  validity^  the  force  of  all  subsequent  statutes  might  depend.  What 
oonfusion  must  arise  from  impeaching  the  efficacy  of  that  Statute!  Yet  ob* 
serve  the  alternative.  J/*  Legislatures  have  authority  to  change  the  Consti-^ 
tatign,  the  Irish  Parliament  is  competent  to  pass  a  Union ;  ff  they  have  not 
this  authority,  the  statute  for  septennial  elections  must  be  void. 

There  are  few  more  ascertained,  or  important  principles  of  our  Constitu* 
tton,  than  that  the  Crown  of  these  Realms  is  an  hereditary  right.  His  present 
Mfyeaty,  on  the  demise  of  George  11.  ascended  the  throne,  becauie  he  was 
his  heir. 

Yet  even  this  principle,  bending  before  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  is^ 
Botwithstanding  its  importance,  susceptible  of  change. 

If  the  Legblature  may  change  the  Constitution,  it  follows  that  oor  Parlia* 
ment  is  competent  to  enact  Union.  But  if  the  Legislature  possess  no  sncb 
right,  and  may  not,  for  example,  model  the  Succession  to  the  Crown,  (a  most 
momentous  change  indeed  1)  then  they  were  Rebels,  who  conquered  at  Cul* 
loden,  and  his  Majesty  is  not  rightful  possessor  of  the  throne:  a  doctrine  so 
ruinous  and  full  of  treason,  that  I  shrink  from  inserting  it,  even  as  an  by* 
potheais. 

Our  religious  Establishment  proves  the  competence  of  Parliament  m 
change  the  Constitution :  for  that  to  alter  the  established  religion  *  Is  to  do 
so,  will  not  be  denied,  by  those  who  reflect  how  political  rights  are  blended 
with  religious  doctrines;  and  admit  the  maxim  of  connexion  between  Churdi 
and  State. 

To  controvert  th^ight  of  our  Legislature  to  pass  an  Union,  is  impliedly  to 
deny  the  validity  of  that,  which  was  concluded  by  the  not  more  competent 
Parliament  of  Scotland, 

When  I  recollect,  that  the  uniting  of  England  and  Scotland  was  the  late 
and  deliberate  accomplishment  of  a  measure,  whicl\  had  been  looked  to  far 
above  two  hundred  years,  as  essential  to  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  tha 
Island, — I  hesitate  to  admit  a  doctrine,  which  at  once  degrades  this  solemn 
transaction,  from  a  legitimate  coercive  ordinance,  to  a  precarious  anango* 
ment,  deriving  its  entire  efficacy  from  the  acquiescence  of  the  Scotdi  Na- 
tion ;  and  to  which  they  might  constitutionally  put  an  end. 

My  hesitation  increases,  when  casting  my  eye  along  the  roll  of  Commia* 
Moners,  I  find  it  to  consist  of  Statesmen  and  of  Lawyers  ;  of  the  virtue,  wis* 
dom,  constitutional  and  legal  knowledge,  ofboth  countrki.  That4by  acting 
under  the  authority  of  their  respective  Parliaments,  these  should  have  sanc- 
tioned the  usurpation,  or  overlooked  the  incompetence,  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament, is  a  supposition,  which  it  is  hard  to  entertain.  That  they  should 
have  clothed  in  constitutional  forms,  a  gross  infringement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  bestowed  time,  and  pains,  and  solemn  deliberation,  on  accom- 
plishing what  could  create  no  obligation,  and  might  sow  the  seeds  of  discoid^ 
,  )»lopd,  and  insiirrection^-^to  conceive  that  they  should  have  done  this  witk 
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thdr  eiOr^  6pai^  Ib  Mil  eMy ;  tM  it  is  m  lets  4Mk«U  ts  atatttlMt  inootfi- 
]i«tenee  t6  hate  beeit  AaoiflMti  to  which  socb  mtR  appear  to  h«tfe  bH^> 
UifKf. 

'  Wbeti  trend ^ the  LdrdSomen  had  tho  ehief  hand  in  pfojccting tfaip 
echeme  of  the  **  Vaiiotk/'  aod  took  a  principa)  share  in  ftamiaf  tbeanida% 
i  semple  to  deny  that  compecenee,  which  hs  practically  tecogrased  ^  or  to 
impeach  the  autheoticitj  of  an  aot»  which  priactpally  ftowed  fiom  him,  who 
iiamed  the  Bill  6f  Rights. 

But  (it  is  said)  Lofd  Somers  wa*  aa  Englishtaan :  what  was  the  oaoape- 
iMiee  of  the  SoDttish  Parfiament  to  him  I  It  was  to  hiflSy  aa  an  Eaglishmaa, 
of  the  greatest  moment.  It  was  a  part  of  the  foundation  on  which  that  ITni* 
on  rested^  which  was  resotted  to  ibr  promoting  the  strength  and  tivaquilKty 
of  the  whole  Island:  that  Union,  which  couM  not  be  validy  if  the  Soattisb 
P^fKaadent  was  tncompetent;  aad  whkh,  if  iavalidy  would  tend  toaggrap^ 
tats  th«  misehieftf  which  it  was  meant  to  core } 

But  besides^  I  perAeiire  the  roll  of  Scotch  Commissioners  to  contais  mnch 
af  the  digttltjr»  and  (aa  may  be  presumed)  the  constitutioBal  knowlodga  «f 
fleotland.  To  these  at  least,  the  objection  made  to-  Somers  will  not  Be. 
Thesaat  lenft  ware  bound  by  their  iaterests>  thdr  integrity,  their  pntriotisoit 
not  only  to  secure  equitable  terms  to  their  native  land,  but  to  t^ke  carathat 
the  Scottish  Parlhiaieni  was  not*  transgressing  its  authority ;  or  trenching 
on  the  libvrcies  of  the  peopte,  fhey  were  bound  to  see  that  they  were  not 
taiung  la  baseless  fabric  j  which  might  one  day  Ml,  and  crush  the  peace  and 
happinesa  of  Scotland. 

But  observe  the  subversivct  aqd  even  treasonable  consequences,  which  fOt 
Mih  fma  an  implied  denial  of  the  competence  of  the  Scottish  Pariiament. 
Cn  the  validity  of  that  act,  depends  the  tirte  of  hfo  Mi^ty  to  the  Crown  of 
the  United  Kingdom*  If  it  be  null,  there  is  no  such  political  being  aa  the 
EHig  of  Great  Britahi.  The  second  article  of  the  Union  is  the  only  act  of 
actthmiant,  which  Kmits^  to  the  house  of  Haitoirer,  the  succesuon  m  that 
Unhad  Monarchy,  which  the  first  article  had  created.  If  this  Union  be  in*^ 
valid,  the  hereditary  principle  stands  in  the  way  of  our  Soverrign's  title  ta 
>tht  Scottiflli  Crown.  His  Majesty  possesses  no  dominions  north  of  the 
Tweed;  and  the  heir  to  the  House  of  Stuan  is  the  rightful  King  of  Sooti* 
land :  an  hypothesis^  which  no  loyal  subjert  can  admit. 

The  statement  of  an  inference  so  ruinous  and  fatal,  seems  aotifeient  to 
wanant  our  denial  of  the  premises  which  lead  to  it,  vis.  the  incompetence 
af  the  Scottish  ParKament.  Bat  this,  though  quite  sufficient,  is  not  all. 
The  nain  of  mischiefs,  whicB  k>Uow  from  this  doctrine,  are  very  numerons. 
If  the  incorporation  of  1T€7  was  invalid,  what  attention  b  due  by  Scotland 
to  any  laws  which  have  been  made  since)  How  is  England  bound  by  tbeacts 
"«f  that  uncdnstitutwnal  assembly,  miscalled  the  British  Parliament,  which 
'  has  been  sitting  at  Westminster  tot  the  last  ninety  years  I  Acts  wherein,  in 
•Be  house  fbriy^fite,  in  the  other  sixteen,  Htmtgen  voted ;  and  (it  Is  possiMa) 
tvbdiioad  tba  flM^rity  Vhich  passed  theni.    Wha^  becomes  of  the  forcn  af 
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dnt  act  «f  reimiieMofi»  urMdi  ptaaed  ki  IfW,  atitf  nkich  ti«lft&d  hat  itti»' 
ttlsen  for  the  eofoer^itbne  <»f  her  Uhefftes  and  Conatitution  f 

I  hare  however  heard  it  saggetted,  that  the  Seottish  Paifiameiit  haTiOg 
been  a  body  difere&lly  conMituted  fWitti  the  Iiish,  their  eompeiteQcy  wHl  not 
establish  oars.  Biit  though  some  dfstmctien  may  be  taken,  I  deny  that  a»y 
mbfttamia]  dlflbrence  ean  be  ahewn  betwieen  them.  Their  legislature,  like 
DurSy  was  composed  of  three  eatates;  and  the  admixture,  by  jSint  terms  of 
Union,  of  the  Scots  lords  and  commons,  with  the  Englisli,  proves  tliat  eacli 
branch  of  their  Parliament  would  assimifaa»  with  ours. 

But  let  the  ConatHiition  of  the  Scottish  legistature  have  been  what  itmay^ 
It  cannot  (if  the  flowing  authorities  haire  any  weight,)  have  differed  from 
the  Irish,  by  being  more  supreme :  nor  conseqitently  hsve  been  more  eott* 
petent  to  c^nchide  an  Union. 

*  The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Bulimnent/'  says  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
'^  is  so  transcendent,  and  nbtoluii,  aa  it  cannM  be  confined  within  any  bounds. 
Of  this  Court  it  is  tmly  said :  si  afttiquttatem  species,  est  ▼etustis&ima:  u 
di^fatem,  est  honoratiasimat  si  jorisdictionem,  est  capucimma^ 


When  Coke  wrote  this,  Parliament  had,  in  the  reigns  ofHenry  VIU.  and 
his  three  chiklren,  already  amply  exercised  this  transcendent  power.  It  had 
new-modelled  the  succession  to  the  crown ;  and  altered  the  established  reli- 
gion pf  the  land.  Tins  may  serve  as  a  comment  on  the  text  of  Coke ;  who^ 
probably,  had  in  hb  mind,  the  competence  of  Parliament  thus  to  change  tkt 
C9ii«i^i««tbji,  when  he  described  its  jurisdiction  as  being  ^absolute^  and 
transcendent.^    " 

'  Sir  William  Blackstone,  wT^o  wrote  subsequently  to  the  acts  of  Settlement 
and  Union,  in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Illd.  and  Anne,  pronounces  of 
Parliament,  that  '*  it  hath  sovereign  and  unamtroUabU  authority :  this  beiug 
the  place  where  that  ABSOLtita  n£si»OTic  power^  whkh  mud  in  all gooermnenife 
reside  somewhere^  is  inf rusted  by  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms.*'^ 

As  circumscribed  despotism,  and  limited  absolute  power,  are  monsters  of 
which  I  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  an  idea,  I  might,  from  this  position^ 
deduce  at  once  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  pass  an  union;  and  I  might 
well  deride  their  scruples,  who  declined  investigating  a  measure,  until  they 
should  ascertain  whether  absolute  power  was  competent  to  achieve  it. 

Btackstone  has,  however,  saved  us  the  trouble  of  even  so  obvious  a  de- 
duction ;  for,  put  suing  his  theoiy,  he  adds  that  Parliament  **  can  new-mo- 
del the  succession  to  the  crown:  can  alter  the  established  religion  of  the 
land  ;  and  can  change,  and  create  afresh,  even  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
' and  of  parUamenU  themselves :  as  was  done  bjf  the  act  of  Union,  and  the  several 
ttatut$s/ar  triennial  and  septennial  eleetians.    It  can,  in  ab^rt^  do  every  tliiog 

*  4lh  tetitot.  3f . 
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tfaftt  is  not  tuduraiiy  impauiUe  g  9!od  thereibie  some  have  sot  scmpbd  tp  caHi 
its  power,"  (i.  e.  the  power  whkh  the  CoostitutioD  has  entrusted  to  it,)  *^  bj. 
afigu^  ro/Acrtoo  bold,  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament.''  * 

Thusi  if  the  competence  of  Parliament  be  denied,  on  the  ground  that 
Union  will  change  tks  comlUutUnif  I  answer  ^  that  Parliament  has  authoritj 
tochaoge  it.  If  the  objection  be,  that^Union  will  change  the  constitution  of 
the  PmrliamentB  themselves,  I  reply  that  Parliament  is  competent  to  effect  suck 
ft  change.  And  if  it  be  asserted,  that  Union  is  however  not  that  species  of 
alteration  in  the  Constitution,  or  the  Parliament,  which  our  Legislature  is 
campetent  to  make,  I  on  the  contrary  observe,  that  the  act  of  Union  is  ex* 
pretsly  given  by  Blackstonc,  as  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  changes,  which 
Parliament  may  effect* 

I  have  heard  objections  to  the  competence  of  our  Parliament,  founded  on 
yoaitbos  of  Lord  Coke,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  4th  Institute,  c.  1.  pages 
4Stp  43.    But  the  die  (a  do  not  seem  to  me  to  support  the  objections. 

Lord  Coke  only  afiirms  that  **  acts,  against  the  pomer  of  the  Parliament 
subsequent,  bind  not  ^'*  for  that  '*  leges  posteriores  priores  contrarias  ahro^ 
gantr 

Now,  as  Union  will  not  tend  to  ahridge  the  power  of  the  United  Parlia- 
liainent,  or  render  it  less  supreme  than  the  distinct  legislatures  are  at  present, 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  will  not  violate  Lord  Coke*s  maxims;  by  ratifying 
such  a  treaty  of  legislative  incorporation.  It  will  modify  the  organization 
of  the  legislative  corps,  consolidating  their  distinctness,  and  converting  them 
ffoai  two  to  one ;  but  it  will  leave  the  transcendent  powers  of  the  thus  mo* 
dified  assembly  unimpaired.  It  will  not  restrain  the  power  of  the  subsequent 
Parliament;  which  is  what  alone  Sir  Edward  Coke  doubts  its  competence  t» 
perform.  *'  Though  divers  Parliaments  have  attempted  to  barre,  restrain^ 
suspend,  qualifie,  or  make  vpid  sqbsequent  parliaments,  yet  could  they  never 
effect  it;  for  the  latter  parliament  hath  ever  power  to  abrogate,  suspend 
qualifie,  explain,  or  m^ke  void  the  forpier,  in  the  whole  or  in  any  part  thereof; 
notwithstanding  any  words  of  restraint,  prohibition,  or  penalty  in  th^ 
former."* 

And  why  is  this  so  ? 

Because,  "  it  is  a  maxim  in  the  law  of  Parliament,  quod  leges  posteriory 
prlorcs  contrarias  abrogant.**^ 

If  the  rule,  in  the  former  of  these  extracts,  was  obscure,  the  write^> 
incaning  might  be  collected  with  certainty  from  the  latter;  in  which  he 
assigns  the  reason  for  this  rule.  The  rule  is  no  more  than  this;  that  a  prior 
parliament  shall  not  abridge  the  transcendent  supremacy  of  a  subsequent 
one.  But  Union  will  not  restrain  the  authority  of  the  future  imperial  Leg^^ 
3ature;  and  therefore  may  be  concluded,  without  violating  the  law  of  pa^f 

.  '  CommcnUrics,  Book  T.  r.  9. 
'  On  tJie  authority  of  Sir  W.  Blackstonc,  in  the  pasMge  above  cited* 
^  4Cli  Institate,  43. 
«  JWd. 
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liameBt  Neither  will  Union  <^  make  void  nibseitiMBt  |MriiaiBMli|B;''  fidlk 
leeving  to  Ireland  her  thiee  estates/  it  will  **  make  wd,*^  not  ^  wAieyiieiift 
ffirliameiUi^  but  their  distinctness;  and  will  only  modify  the  Iri^  Le|pa« 
lature,  as  for  as  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  incorporation;  and  no 
fiurther  than  is  comfMttible  with  our  liberties  and  constitution. 

But  if  the  future  imperial  parliament  be  supreme,  nuty  it  not  ^*  ahregaU^ 
|he  treaty  of  Union,  and  repeal  all  the  benefits  which  its  articles  concede  t» 
Ireland? 

Undoubtedly  that  dbtohite  power,  which  our  constitution  intrusts  to  par- 
liaments, will  have  this  physical  extent;  and  parliament  may  abuse  the 
authority  with  which  it  is  -invested.  But  it  does  so  at  the  risk  of  entiUing 
the  subjects  to  resist  a  government,  which  has  become  the  instrument  of 
oppression;  and  resorting  to  first  principles,  to  relieve  themselves  by  insur- 
rection. The  authority  of  parliament  has  no  limits  pirescribed  by  the  eoov 
stitution:  on  the  contrary,  by  the  principles  of  our  establtshment,  it  is 
kmndleu.  But  it  is  exercised  at  the  peril  of  those  to  whom  it  is  intnisted; 
and  these  will  be  cautious  how  they  commit  abuses^  which  will  coostm^* 
tively  subvert  the  constitution,  efface  all  artificial  rules,  and,  letting  in  the 
paramount  rights  of  human  nature,  overwhelm  the  powers  of  parliament  ii| 
revolution.  Jt  this  mky  the  legislature  may  disregard  or  repeal  the  articlea 
of  Union.  But  in  the  danger  with  which  it  would  be  attended,  I  see  some 
security  against  the  attempt  being  made;  and  mean  time,  in  the  identity  oi 
Imperial  interests,  the  Irbh  share  in  Imperial  councils,  and  due  proportion 
of  Lords  and  Commons  sent  by  us  to  the  common  legislature,  I  disoera  m 
strong  protection  of  Irish  rights,  and  sufficient  guaranty  against  their  no^f 
latton.  The  Imperial  Legislature  being  absolute,  may  disfranchise  Wales  or 
Yorkshire;  or  violate  the  terms  on  which  the  sister  countries  became 
united :  but  I  see  no  morQl  possibility  of  their  perverting  their  authority  to 
such  purposes. 

I  think  I  have  truly  construed  the  meaning  of  Lord  Coke;  and  to  those 
who,  adopting  a  different  construction,  turn  his  positions  into  an  argument 
against  the  competence  of  parliament  to  enact  Union,  I  would  recommend 
to  compare  the  doctrines  of  Blackstone*  with  their  interpretation;  and  to 
consider  whether  they  be  not  impeaching, — on  the  tortured  authority  of 
Coke,  the  title  of  his  Majesty  to  the  British  throne;  by  denying tiie  validly 
of  one  of  his  title  deeds,  vis:  the  Scottish  Union* 

Judge  Blackstone,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  first  book,  enumerates  M  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen,  as  bestowed  by  that  constitution  imder 
which  we  also  live.  These,  according  to  him,  consut  primerify  of  penonal 
security,  personal  liberty,  and  private  property;  vad  eubordinatefyt  (and as 
tuxiliary  to  these  rights,)  of  the  powers  and  pri^tUegee  rf  parlitmteni :  the 


1  That  to  to  nay,  three  «talef»  contidojiif  a  dm  proportioii  of  Irtoh  Lords  and  CoMmont<»^TrO" 
Und  would  m  macb  bsvo  h€r  thrto  «Utei»  u  Xofkkbiro  hM  Ml  thvto  MtMM* 

'  A\n%d3  cited. 
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yMdselittiMNia  ef  th«B0:fil|iran^  the  tight  of  apfdyiag  tm  tmrtM  tf 
jwtkse  fotiediew  of  rajorm:  in  case  of  HnoomiRan  iiiint)g«ineot» »  right  of. 
ynlitlmiin|  thr  kingyOrpartiuneDt  for  relief;  and,  lastly^  the  right  of  having 
snot  £ir  tfaoir  defence. 

In  this  list,  which  prafetses  to  include  all  the  rights  that  Cngfish  or 
Irbhinen  possess,  IJmd  the  powert  cfparimmtnt '  cloned  dmoagei  the  kberti€$ 
^tke people;  hut  look  in  vain  for  the  right  which  the  popukice  now  elainiy 
of  affirming,  or  reversing,  the  decrees  of  their  Legislature. 

The  following  ohjectbns  to  the  competence  oi  parliament  are,  by  one  of 
emt  newipapera,*  ottHkaed  tu  a  very  respectable  gentleman.  Doctor 
Browne;^  aiid  are  caUed  a  refotation  of  those  arguments,  which  I  nMt  UM 
of  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  have  here  repeated, 

V  Mr.  Browne  entemd  into  a  refotation  of  Mr.  Smithes  arguments:  he  had 
appvelMnded  at  fovt,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  express  his  dissent 
ipom  the  arguments,  which  that  learned  gentleman  had  advanced,  in  support 
of  the  competency  of  parliament  to  enact  an  Union ;  but  he  was  surpriaed  td 
fimi,  in  the  dose  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  speech,  that  they  both  per- 
foetly  agreed  in  opinion ;  for,  at  the  long  run,  It  turned  out  that  the  learned 
gentleman  was  oaljr  endeavotving  to  prove  that,  $o  long  lu  ike  cemaiiiuiiod 
Iwffirf,  the  parliament  was  competent  to  enact  any  measure;  because,  when 
Itey  violatied  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  then  ike  cMi/ilttfaon  wee 


Thss  atgoment  proves  nothitig,  unless  we  concede  what  I  deny;  that  to 
condode  an  Union,  is  to  ^  violate  the  fundunental  laws  of  nature;**  and  to 
«  dnmk9€  the  constitution^ 

Blackstone  cannot  have  been  aware  that  such  was  the  effect  of  legislative 
soeorporation.  He  appears  to  have  conceived  that  Union  merely  ehenged^^ 
without  dmdmmg  the  constitution.  That  it  hut  altered  the  meeiM,  by  whidi 
tiie  eiM/t  of  ihe  constitution  should  be  attsuned ;  and  operated  not  so  much 
•n  the  futeaiice,  as  en  the^/orau  of  our  establishment.  He  cannot  have 
tgroed  with  the  misreporter  of  Doctor  Browne's  argument,  that  to  join  our 
poiliameBt  with  diat  of  Britain,  would  be  so  dissolve  our  constitution ;  for 
in  the  fonst  vohme  of  his  commentaries  (page  IGO,)  he  pronounces  porlia* 
■lent  to  be  competent  to  enact  Union^  and,  in  the  next  page,  (lai)  denies 
that  tlie  authority  of  the  legislature  can  survive  the  constitution.^  These 
passages  would  he  contradictory,  if  the  author  conceived  that  to  condude  an 
Vnion  would  be  to  subvert  the  constitution* 


*  W%  \an%  aln*<7  mmi,  Irmi  the  mm«  wrilvr,  bew  MlMsi««  and  d^lut*  flame 

*  TtMt  DiiMla  BvealBc  Pott  of  S«tainiay.  Jwmaarj  fOtii,  lVg0u 

>  Lrte  «De  «(f  tlw  BMston  fcr  fibc  coUtgt  of  Doblia,  mad  aftward*  his  lli9«Hr^ 
jcnit  at  Uw  io  Iralaad. 

<  And  to  to  cbancct  h«  pronounees  to  ba  wHbitt  tha  acnpatcnea  of  Ftfttaamit. 
vol.  ].  p.  160. 

»  Hi»  words  aro-.*  m  lot^  m  the  EogUsh  eootittiitioa  laili,  we  mtg  vaMnro  to  aAn^  thai  lit 
povar  of  parliament  is  absohite,  and  witboBt  cootroU" 
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^   I  cMUwl  hwtite  to  oimckde,  thai  Uw  «)giHB^ 

'tepresented;  for,  as  pwa  ia  the  paper,  it  proves  ogduBf ;  uolew  he  aeaottie 
that  Unkm  vill  dissolve  the  eonstttutioii;  and  this  he  never  can  have  neant 
to  do;  for  be  is  a  constitutional  lawyer;  and  would  never  ^4miK  a  doctrineu 
which  vrast  impliedly  pronounce,  that  for  the  last  90  years  tlie  coostitialioQ 
of  Sootlaad  has  been  dissolved:  that  his  Mijesty  is  King,  not  of  Ossat 
Britain,  but  of  England;  and  that  Irish  independence,  founded  on  the  act  #t 
renunciation^ — is  a  structure  built  upon  the  sand. 

Montesquieu,  in  the  eleventh  book  ''  de  I'espritdes  LoiSy^'^^tnats  ^•dea 
Job  qui  fomient  la  liberty  poliiiquc^  dans  son  rapport  avee  la  constitiitioar 
and  the  book  opens  as  follows. 

Id^g^erale. 

^  Je  distingue  la  loU  f ai  ftrwmU  la  Uberii  polUiqw  dam  $om  rapmnt  ease 
Is  comiUutionf  d'avec  celles  qui  la  foment  dans  son  rapport  avec  kCiteynu 
ha  premieres  seruntle  s^jet  de  oe  iivre  ci.*' 

The  law  of  parliament  clearly  comes  within  the  description  of  those,  a^ 
which  this  hook  professes  to  treat:  it  is  emphatically  that  species  of  iawa--* 
^  qui  forme  la  Uberte  politique,  dans  son  rapport  avec  la  constitution/' 

Let  us  see  then  what  is  Montesquieu's  opinion  of  the  power  of  pariii^ 
ment.  It  may  be  collected  from  tlie  6th  chapter  of  this  book;  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  British  coAstitution.--'' Quand  les  deputes  rrprfsMfpil  mm 
aorps  de  peuple,  comme  en  HoUande,  ils  doivent  rendre  compte  i^  ceiB  dw 
les  ont  oonunis:  c'crf  mUr€  ek^  lorsqu'ils  sent  deputes  comme  en  iumi^ 
•erre." 

The  reason  why  the  deputies  <if  the  united  provinces  aie  acoauntaUa.la 
those  who  commissioned  them,  is  very  obvious :  it  b  because,  ia  the  feder»- 
tive  congress  in  which  they  assemble,  the.v  represent  the  provinces  which 
aMM>tnted  them,  much  as  a  charge  des  affaires  represents  the  state  froi^ 
which  he  cumes.  But  very  dissimilar  is  the  situaiion  of  a  member  of  ear 
House  of  Commons.  He  represents,  not  exclusively  the  constituents  whA 
sent  him ;  but  the  entire  ticrt  ttut  of  the  nation ;  and  whan  Montesauiev 
Informs  us  that  he  b  not  accountable  to  his  electors,  does  it  not  follow  that 
these,  have  no  constitutional  right  to  ratify,  oriuinul,  the  acts  of  their  legia* 
tors? 

**  Le  grand  avantage  des  representans,  c'est  qu'ils  sent  capables  de  dia- 
aiiter  les  affaires :  le  peuple  n'y  est  point  du  tout  propre :  il  ne  doit  entrv 
.dans  le  gouvernement,  que  pour  choisir  ses  representans."  Having  done 
thb,  the  people,  according  to  Montesquieu,  is  fiinctus  officio;  and  it  is  oh> 
viously  incompatible  with  his  opinions,  to  require  their  assent,  to  validate  » 
proce^ng  of  their  parliament.  Indeed  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of 
the  same  writer,'  that  those  who  claim  such  a  privilege  for  the  populace 
f*  ont  confondu  le  poutoir  avec  la  liberty  du  peuple.**  ' 
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A^odier  ptfssagefrtoi  Montesqiueu'  (aad  it  is  the  last  tvhioh  t  shall  iMe,J 
.^pears  to  me  to  bear  materially  on  the  present  question. 

^^11  y  atoujoursy  dans  un  itat,  des  gens  distingues  par  la  naissance,  1^ 
lichessesy  ou  les  bonneurs :  mais  s'ils  etoient  confondus  panni  le  peuple,  et 
s^ils  n'y  ayoient  qu'une  voix,  comme  les  autres,  la  liberte  commune  setoit 
leur  esclavage;  et  Us  n'auroient  aucun  inter^t  a  la  defendre;  parceque  la 
pliquurt  des  resolutions  seroient  centre  eux«  La  part  qu'ils  ont  i,  la  ligisla* 
tion  doit  done  ^tre  proportionnie  aux  autres  avantages  qulls  ont  dans 
l'6tat:  ce  qui  artivera,  s'ils  ferment  un  corps^  qui  ait  droit  d^arrilet 
lu  enterpriMU  du  peuple,  comme  le  peuple  a  droit  dWrdter  les  leurd. 
Ainsi  la  puissance  legislative  sera  confiee  et  au  corps  des  nobles,  et  tm 
€orpt  gw  ura  choisi  pour  repriteiUer  U  peuple*** 

On  the  above  paragraph  I  would  first  remark,  that  Montesquieu  appears  toi 
hafe  considered  the  lower  House  of  Parliament  as  lieing^/or  all  legislative 
purpo$e$y  the  people.  Our  Lords  and  Commons  are  exclusively  the  subject 
«f  his  discourse ;  and  having  twice  described  the  latter  as  '*  le  peuple,"  he  at 
last  designates  them  with  more  precision^  as  ''  le  corps  choisi,  pour  repr^ 
senter  le  peuple^''  He  too  well  understood  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution^ 
•not  to  know  that  the  people  can  only  act  by  their  representatives ;  and  pos- 
aesB  no  direct  right  (either  original  or  appellate)  of  legislation.  Their  repie-" 
flcntatives  form  a  part  of  that  supreme  assembly^  which  the  subject  people  is 
•not  to  govern^  but  to  obey« 

Secondly,  I  would  observe  tipon  this  passage,  that  Balance  is  the  grand 
•haracteristick  of  our  Constitution :  that  the  privileges  of  our  nobles  haire 
ibr  their  object  the  preservation  of  this  equilibrium;  and  that  whatever  pro- 
tection their  legislative  distinctness  a£Fords  the  national  aristocracy,  would 
sink,  (and  in  its  fall  would  overturn  our  Constitution,)  if  a  principle  were 
once  admitted,  which  subjects  the  decrees  of  Parliament  to  ^e  revision  of 
our  populace ;  and,  practically  declaring  the  Lords  to  be  a  useless  state  ex- 
crescence, refers  the  sanction  of  our  laws,  not  adpopulum,  but  adplebem, 

<'It  may  here  perhaps  be  a  digresdon,  neither  in  itself  absolutely  impro- 
per, nor  entirely  useless  for  illustration  of  the  subject  before  u^,  to  observe 
that  the  British  Constitution  is  a  compontion  of  all  the  legal,  sitnple/orms,  ae- 
knowiedged  by  the  Greeks:  monarchy;  oligarchy,  aristocracy,  and  demo- 
'cracy.  Monarchy  with  us  perfectly  accords  with  the  Grecian  sense  of  the 
term.  The  Lords  form  the  oligarchal  part  of  the  Constitution ;  and  the 
House  of  Commons  properly  the  aristocracy ;  being  composed  of  persons 
elected  by  the  people  to  legislative  authority,  for  merit,  real  or  supposed. 
The  democratical  principle,  equal  law,  or  in  the  Greek  term,  Isonomy^  singil- 
larly  pervades  the  whole;''  rendering,  with  exceptions  too  rare  and  trivial  to 
merit  notice,  the  highest  ranks  of  the  ^  people  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
the  same  burdens,  and  the  same  judicature,  with  the  meanest  citizen. — 
Rightt  of  election,  trial  by  jury,  and  parish  tything  offices,  together  with  the 
Tight  qf  addressing  and  petitioning  either  the  executive,  or  any  biandi  of  the 

I  Chap.  11. 
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'legMature^  firm  a  large  democratical  power,  more  wisefy  gitfen,  andfOori 
witefy  bounded,  notwithstanding  some  defects,  than  in  any  other  government 
that  ever  existed^  * 

The  above  extract  from  Mr.  Mitford*$  admirable  history  of  Greece,  >  may 
'suggest  the  ibHowing  observations.  First,  that  a  constitution,  which  is 
<ompounded  of  the  simple  forms,  cannot  admit  that  necessity  for  plebeian 
sanction  to  legislative  acts,  which  would  simplify  this  mixed  government 
to  a  turbulent^emocracy.  Secondly,  that  from  persons  invested  with  **  legis^ 
lative  authority,^— there  cannot  lie  an  appeal  to  those  who  clothed  them 
with  it ;  for  if  there  did,  this  appellate  tribunal  wottld  be  in  fact  the  legisht* 
ture.  Thirdfyt  that  when  the  historian  was  defining  the  democratic  power, 
'conferred  by  our  Constitution  on  the  body  of  the  people,  he  would  not  hav« 
forgotten  so  conspicuous  a  branch  of  it,  as  the  right,  now  claimed  on  "tfletr 
"behalf,  *  of  reversing  the  judgments  of  th^ir  legislature,  by  their  dissent, 
"fie  must  therefore  have  omitted  it,  because  he  did  not  conceive  it  to  exist. 

Having  thus  considered  the  question  of  parliamentary  competence,  on  the 
-gtbunds  of  precedent  and  aiKhority,  as  well  as  of  the  Ihischiefs  to  which  % 
denial  of  it  would  tend, — ^it  remains  for  me  to  discuss  it  upon  principle.  ^ 

Indeed  I  have  not  fomid  it  possible,  altogether  to  avoid  andcipating  on 
this  branch  of  the  discussion,  while  f  was  arguing  the  question  on  prece- 
dent and  authority ;  nor  perhaps,  though  it  had  been  practicable,  shoidd  I 
rhave  declined  so  to  season  the  insipidity  of  such  inquiries^ 

Are  not  those  writers  founded  in  principle,  who  assert  with  Blackstone, 
that  **  despotic  power  must,  in  every  Government,  reside  eomewhere  f*  Vit' 
'doubtedly ;  and  those  who,  denying  the  competence  of  Parliament  to  enact 
Union,  ytl  recognise  a  power  in  the  populace  of  sanctioning  any  measure 
by  their  express  consent,  in  fact  admit  the  doctrine ;  but,  (not  very  conforma- 
bly to  the  mixed  nature  of  otir  Constitution,)  they  lodge  with  the  multitude 
4he  despotism  of  the  State. 

*  Vol.  1.  p.  231. 

*    4  Sm  Bar  dctat*— County  tM  Cky  vetohltiow— Ao  AddraM  to  die  Pcoplo^PaiiipliIot»>-Anlk 

itont    ood  Aat^oiitonirts  pMriai. 

,    ^  In  iact  this  iua  been  very  >bly  dope  tlLmAjM  •  piiphtot  tattttod  SUatomJ^mi^pUmg  mm 

^  Union,  which  Report  ettribotes  to  Mr*  Wm.  JohoMUu  Hk  argnmiatB  K  elmli  not  repett ;  b«t  n. 
feniQg  the  Reader  for  tliem  to  his  Mtisfiietory  work,  shall  teke  the  subject  up  on  other  groaoda; 
«nd  view  it  in  ay  own  way.  PreviouMy  to  the  pubiication  of  Mr.  Johnson's  ii^nious  Tract,  the 
question  hsd  also  been  discussed  (by  the  Auth(ir  of  the  present  Jddrett,)  in  lettcm  published  un- 
4er  the  signature  of  a  Bnrriattr, 

The  discustioB  occurs  in  tlie  teeand,  third,  eighih,  and  especially  the  nbOh  letter.  Between 
Hm  artuMata  i«  ieUtr  ninep  and  thos*  afterwards  used  by  Lord  YelTectoa,  (now  Avott- 
nofu)  in  the  House  of  Peers»  the  author  of  those  letUrs  k  pcond  to  say  that  a  eonsiderable  dvau 
of  resemblance  may  be  traced.  This  sfanilarity  was  merely  coincldeatal.  That  Lord  Avonmore  did 
not  draw  his  arguments  from  the  Barritttr,  it  b  very  superfluous  to  sute.  His  lordship  hasae 
aeed  to  borrow  light  from  other  minds:  che  illuminatioB  of  bis  own  is  as  original,  as  it  is  bright. 
I  do  however  happen  to  know  with  cerulnty,  that  until  months  after  he  had  spoken,  his  lordsliip 
nerer  saw' those  letters.^Ndcher  did  I,  on  this  occasion,  borrow  from  the  noUe  Lord.  The  temih 
letter  of  the  Barrister  was  published  on  the  l6tb  of  January,  1799 1  u<i  the  ^esioo  ot  Pariini^ 
nent  was  not  opened  until  the  SSrd  of  the  ag|M  jamth. 
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If  absolute  powtr  nmstrcade  $oine«lMr«»it  itindnsto  inquire  wbtmotir 
Coutitution  has  placed  it-^Witb  the  King  i  NaWThe  Lords  f  No.«*-The 
people?  No.— It  has  lodged  the  Despotism  of  the  State  conjeiotly  «ttb  the 
King  9  the  Nobles,  and  the  Represaotatrves  tf  the  People* 

Is  not  Parliament  the  Samreign  authority  of  the  State  ?  and  ean  power 
paramount  to  sovereignty  be  concaved  ^  those  therefore,  who  would  invest 
the  body  of  the  people  with  the  power  of  accomplishing  that  by  their  assent, 
which  they  deny  Parliament  to  be  competent  to  perform^  attempt  to  set  tbe^ 
populace  above  the  Sovereign.  T)m  mbotdUatt  a^rwmae^  of  Parliament 
who  but  sn  Irishman  could  understand  f* 

But  such  doctrine  involves  loipething  te  more  miscbisfvous  than  a  \hMSh 
der«  It  subverts  the  principles  of  our  Coastitution ;  making  the  populace 
the  Sovgpign,  and  the  Government  a  Democracy.  Xe  pwple  le  veui^V 
Huch  a  system  were  to  prevail,)'  sliould  form  the  mobbish  assent  to  publie 
Acts.  Le  pwpU  M'aviura  is  a  form,  lor  which,  I  fear,  there  would  be  iittia 
need! 

If  the  many-beaded  Monster  is  thus  ts  guard  the  Constitntiefi,  and  b^ 
come  Viceroy  over  its  Sovereign  Parliament— if  in  short  it  is  to  be  invested 
with  a  legislative  Veto,  beUer  would  it  be  to  appoint  Tribunes  at  once. 
The  interposition  of  such  a  Magistracy  might  soften  the  eieicise  of  this  tu- 
nudtuary  power.  We  should  besides  know  the  nature  of  the  govemmeat 
beneath  which  we  lived ;  and  not  delude  ourselves  with  th'e  semblance  of  a 
mixed  Constitution,  while  in  fact  we  were  the  slaves  of  a  despotic  Och* 
bcraey. 

.  In  a  word,  if  we  must  alter  our  Government  to  a  Republic,  I  wish  it  to 
be  done  openly.  But  I  am  far  from  desiring  such  a  change.  I  Ivamed  from 
the  text  of  Montesquieu,  before  I  had  yet  perused  the  bloody  oommen> 
tary  of  France,  that  *Ma  Democratic,  et  TAristocratie,  ne  sent  point  des 
Etats  libres  s  il  est  vrai  que  dans  les  Democraties  le  peuple  parcUfaAte  ce  qu' 
il  veut;  mais  la  liberty  politique  ne  consiste  point  il  faire  cc  que  Ton  veutt 
ia  liherii  poiiUque  ne  u  trtmve  fue  dans  ies  gaunernemeiu  moddrUJ'  I  there- 
fore cling  to  our  mixed  and  moderate  Constitution;  and  to  the  sovereignty 
.«f  our  IMiameot,  as  the  basis  on  which  it  stands.  I  deprecate  a  Republic, 
but  if  we  must  have  eoe,  I  at  least  wi^  that  it  may  not  bo  a  Republic 
trnditguhe. 

But  forsooth,  it  is  only  upon  extraordinaty  occasions,  (such  as  this  of  Uni* 
on)  that  these  millions  of  Ephori  claim  a  right  to  review  the  decisions  o^ 
their  Sovereign  Legislature;  and  deny  the  compefesnce  of  Parliament  to 
make  Jaws  without  their  express  eonsent!^  That  is  to  say,  lAs  Nwif if«df 
are,  in  oertsan  cases,  entitled  to  dictate  to  thar  Parliament ;  and  are  them* 

•  Let  it  not  b«  iaffrred  fttna  this  Joealar  (rad  it  may  b«  daU)  mllaiioa  lo  a  lappOMd  actional 

f4e«liarhj,  that  I  uDdcrrmta  the  intsltocts  of  By  coilatrTmen.    Fv  fron  it.    It  U  My  tcriow,  ri»> 

«we,  aftd  dellbcTate  opi&loa,  that  tai  talents  and  ttadsfttaading,  we  ai«  at  least  not  iafcrior  to  ^ 

ftiflMi.    Vor  have  1  wanted  offpertuniUes  for  coaparatiTe  obsenraliea ;  oae4UUi  ef  Bf  life  Sst* 

^  bett  patNd  ia  Englaad. 

*  SSI  Aati'SiSaa,  ST*.  IS. 
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Stives  to  decide,  whether  circumstances  sufficient  to  found  their  pretensions 
have  ai'isen  ! — The  populace  is  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  nation,  to  inquire  whether  the  right  of  popular  despotism  has  ac- 
crued ;  and  hy  the  report  of  this  mob— is  their  title  to  be  ascertained ! 

I  have  always  understood  that  our  Nobility  formed  an  independent  part  of 
the  Sovereign  power :  as  independent  of  the  popular  branch,  as  this  latter 
was  of  \U  Montesquieu  thinks  that  the  Peers  should  be  separated  from  the 
common  mass ;  and  form  <'  un  corps,  qui  ait  droit  d'arrgter  les  enterprises 
du  peupUy  In  the  system  which,  towards  ratifying  an  act  of  Parliament^ 
requires  the  express  approbation  of  the  people,  I  discern  a  plain  subversioa 
of  the  independence  of  our  aristocracy. 

Their  privileges  are  swallowed  in  the  pretensions  of  the  multitude;  and 
that  authority  which  should  balance  the  power  of  the  people,  fcicka  the 
beam.  In  the  exorbitant  liberty  oi  the  populace,  I  behold  the%ne^  of 
the  Peerage ; '  and  lament  over  the  destruction  of  that  legislative  equilibriuihy 
on  which  depends  the  freedom  and  excellence  of  our  Constitution. 

I  have  always  supposed  the  King  an  independent  branch  ef  the  sovereign 
legislature.  But  the  writers  of  the  day  inform  me  that,  "the  Parliament," 
(consisting  of  King,  I^rds,  and  Commons,)  '^  will  usurp,  if  they  assume  a 
power  to  enact  a*'  certain  law  called  '^  Union^  without  the  express  consent  of 
the  people."* 

Here  we  behold  tite  Crown,  as  well  as  Peerage,  prostrSite  at  the  feet  of  a 
domineering  populace. 

The  Lords  njake  a  part  of  the  people :  Montesquieu  conceives,  that  tot 
wards  preserving  their   liberties,   and  maintaining  the  Consiitulionf  they 
should  not  be  mingled  indiscriminately  in  the  general  population;    but 
upine  independe at ijf  a.nd  distinctly ;  and  check,  as  Well  as  be  checked  by  the 
inferior  classes  ot  the  SUite.    This  mutual  control  is  practicable,  so  long  as 
the  Commons  do  not  legislate,  save  by  their  Representatives  in  Parliament.^ 
But  what  becomes  of  this  reciprocal  restraint,  if  we  once  admit  the  doctrines  * 
of  the  day,  that  the  noble  portion  of  the  people  having  concurred  with  King 
and  Commons  in  a  certain  measure,  an  appeal  lies  from  these  independent 
Nobles,  to  the  community  at  large  ? 

But  Legislators  (it  is  said)  are  only  competent  to  make  laws  under  the 
Constitution :  they  have  no  right  to  meddle  with  the  establishment  itself. 

'  '^S'iU  etoieotconfondus  psunsi  le  pcuple,  Fa  liberty  cotaainue  srroic  leur  esclavnge.'*  Montes- 
qvfoa. 

*  See,  amongst  otiier  pnUicatiops,  AjiU«ui>ion»  No.  lU 

*  Montesquieu  thioks  they  should  xio  utherwhe  interfere.  "  II  y  avoit  vn  graad  vice  tlans  la 
plvparl  dei  aacieanes  lUpubliquea  ;  cVst  que  Ic  people  avoit  droit  d'y  prendre  des  resolutions 
actives :  U,  (i«  peuple)  nc  doit  aUrcr  dutis  U  gouvtmtmtntt  que  pour  choisir  se$  Rtprittn. 
taitt  r  and  we  have  already  seen,  that  he  does  not  bold  theac  Uepresentaaves  to  be  accounts. 
t>le  to  their  Constituents. 

NO.  XII.  Pam.  VOL.  VI.  2  F 
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Vain  and  idle  distinction  !  unsupported  either  by  reaaon  or  by  facts !  Tbtf 
Habeas  Corpus  act— its  suspension— the  act  of  Settlement — the  bai  ©f 
Rights — have  these  no  effect  upon  the  Constitution  ?  or  if  they  have,  was 
Parliament  mcompeteht  to  enact  them. 

This  silly  limitation  of  the  competence  of  Parliament  (silly^  because  our 
laws  are  blended  intimately  with  the  Constitution,*)  is  exactly  conformable 
to  the  doctrine  preached  by  Paine^  and  practised  by  the  French/  It  is  that 
profound  and  modest  statesman,  Mr.  Paine,  who  has  informed  iw  of  the  dif- 
ferent functions  of  the  first  and  second  (the  constituent  and  legislative,)  as- 
semblies of  Franc  e.  The  former,  he  says^  was  appointed  to  make  a  CanstUu" 
Hon  ;   the  latter,  fo  legislate,  according  to  forms  prescribed .* 

This  may  be  the  constitutional  theory  of  France,  but  it  is  not  that  of  Bri- 
tain. Ours  is  not  one  of  those  incorrigible  systems,  which  must  hobble  on 
thrd!f|h  ages,  accumulating  abuses,  or  ridding  itself  of  them  by  periodical 
revolution.  Our  Constitution  admits  the  principle  of  self-correction.  Stea- 
dy to  its  objects,  which  are  freedom  and  good  order,  it  pursues  the  path 
which  the  period  supplies,  for  their  attainment;  and  possesses,  in  the 
boundless  competence  of  its  legislature,  the  means,  as  it  rolls  blessings 
through  ages,  to  posterity,  of  peaceably  adapting  itself  to  circumstances  a» 
they  arise :  of  attending,  with  suitable  provisions,  tlie  changes  of  interests 
and  opinions;  and  keeping  pace  with  time^  by  safe  and  gradual  inoo- 
vation. 

But  it  is  said,  that  if  the  legislature  be  despotic,  it  is  tyrannical.  YeC 
those  who  raise  this  objection,  propose  a  system,  which  does  not  abridge 
the  despotism;  but  merely  transfers  it  from  Parliament  to  the  Public- 
They  institute  an  appeal  from  the  Sovereign  to  the  Subject;  from  the  three 
estates  to  the  people. 

By  Solon's  Constitution,  (against  his  own  desire,  but  agreeably  to  the 
rooted  prejudices  of  his  country,)  **  to  every  free  Athenian  was  preserved 
his  equal  vote  in  the  assembly  of  the  people ;  which  (assembly)  remained 
supreme  in  all  cases  legislative,  &c. — A  foundation  of  evil  (adds  the  histori- 
an ^)  so  broad,  that  all  the  wisdom  of  Solon's  other  regulations  was  weak 
against  it.    Vet  his  other  regulations  were  replete  with  wisdom.'^ 

Now  those  who  insist,  in  certain  •  cases,  ^  on  the  necessity  for  popular 
assent,  to  ratify  legislative  acts,  seem  to  me  to  render  the  assembly  of  the 
people  supreme  in  legislative  cases ;  aikl  thereby  not  only  to  lay  a  broad 
foundation  of  evil ;   but  to  violate  the  principles  of  our  mixed  constitution. 

Absolute  power  must  exist  in  every  state.  In  monarchies,  it  resides  witk 
the  KitYg ;  in  Oligarchies  and  Aristocracies,  with  the  Nobles  and  emineiit 
men  ;  and  in  Democracies,  it  is  deposited  with  the  people. 

1  MoDtesquieu  was  avare  of  this,  vhen  he  treated  of  the  CoostittftioB  of  EoglaBd,  vndm  (be 
iHBad  "  dea  loia  qui  forment  la  liberty  poticique»  dans  son  rapport  stcc  la  ComtittttioQ**' 

'  Rights  of  Man.  ■  Mitford. 

^  And  whether  tbey  have  aiiseo,  the  people  b  itself  to  jodfi 
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In  th«  British  CoDttiUition^  the  same  absolute  power  exists ;  but  is  dis- 
triblited  between  the  King,  the  great  men,  and  the  people.  In  this  distribur 
tiorip  and  not  in  the  litnited  or  controllable  authority  of  the  sovereign  legis- 
lature, is  found  the  security  for  the  public  freedom ;  and  the  answer  to 
those,  who  ask  what  difference  there  is,  between  the  despotism  of  £ve 
hundred  legislators,  and  that  of  a  single  Nero. 

The  legislature  of  a  compound  government  is  formed  of  bodies  extracted 
from  the  various  interests  in  the  State :  and  the  branches  of  this  sovereign 
corps  being  independeut  of  each  othery  no  concurrence  can  be  obtained,  nor 
act  of  sovereignty  be  performed,  except  on  terms  in  which  the  interests  of 
all  parties  are  consulted;  as  well  those  of  the  distinct  legislative  bodies 
themselves,  as  of  those  more  extended  interests,  which  they  respectively 
represent. 

Thus  the  subjects  of.our  constitutidn  are  governed  (as  those  of  every 
state  must  be,)  by  an  absolutely  sovereign  power;  but  in  the  distributioa 
of  this  despotism,  the  Briton  finds  security  against  its  abuse. 

He  obeys  a  legislature,  composed  of  the  various  orders  of  the  State ;  and' 
in  whicb  each  is  consequently  defended  from  invasion.  He  is  guarded 
by  a  principle  of  equal  law;  which  subjects  his  legislators  to  every  burthen 
they  impose.  He  is  governed,  in  shorty  by  rulers^  whose  interests  identify 
With  his  own;  and  by  an  authority  ^Bich,  however  great^  is  so  lodged,  as 
to  be  harmless. 

The  differeuce  between  a  tyranny  and  the  despotism  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, consists  in  the  mutual  checks,  by  which  our  legislature  is  pervaded. 
But  this  balance  (the  security  of  the  subjects'  freedom)  is  destroyed,  by 
that  system,  wtiich  disputing  the  competence  of  the  three  estates,  would 
Vest  the  right  of  legislative  supremacy  with  the  people. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  security  afforded  by  its  frame,  if  the  legislature 
should  at  any  time  tyrannize,  most  the  people  patiently  endure  oppression  ? 
I  am  not  maintaining  the  doctrine  uf  passive  obedience.  An  injured  people 
may  be  warranied  in  rising  against  its  tyrants ;  and  violently  shaking  off 
an  intolerable  yoke.  But  in  doing  so,  they  will  exercise  no  constitutional 
powers :  they  will  recur  to  the  unalienable  privileges  of  human  nature. 

Revolt  is  no  political,  but  a  natural  right ;  accruing  in  cases  of  extreme 
oppression;  and  presupposing  the  ruin  of  the  constitution.  While  this 
fabric  stands,  the  Parliament  is  without  control; '  and  to  doubt  its  com> 
pctence,  is  to  affirm  that  civil  government  is  dissolved.  In  short,  to  make 
the  multitude  outweigh  the  legislature,  we  must  cast  the  sword  into  the 
popular  scale. 

Parliament  being  the  only  organ  of  the  sovereign  will,  which  the  political 
system  ot  these  countries  has  recognised,  an  Union,  however  beneficial 
or  necessary,  could  be  no  otherwise,  than  by  parliament,  cofiUiiuiionttU*/ 

1  Bl«cLjtOD«*»  CoBmenUritt,  p.  101. 
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liroiight  about:  ia  as  much  as  that  "devolution  of  power,"  from  the  ihrec 
estates  »*  to  the  people  at  large,"  which  a  denial  of  parliamciiUry  compe* 
tence  must  imply,  would ''include  in  it  &  dissolution  of  the  whole  form  of 
government:  reduce  all  the  members  to  their  original  state  ofequalitj; 
and,  by  annihilating  the  sovereign  power,  repeal  all  laws,  and  compel  us  to 
build  afresh  upon  a  new  foundation.'' 

If  a  denial  of  the  power  of  Parliament  overturns  the  edifice  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  substitutes  misrule  and  anarchy,  for  order,  surely  we  will 
not  hesitate  to  retract  it.  We  will  affirm^  that  to  legislative  dominion  the 
constitution  assigns  no  limits ;  that  parliameniary  auihority  has  no  boundary 
but  insurrection. 

If  Union  appear  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  this  country,  it  is  <o 
Ve  presumed  that  we  shall  not  take  arms  against  our  own  prosperity ;  aad 
by  abridging  the  authority  of  our  legislatyre,  dissolve  our  constitution. 
Thus,  lam  warranted  to  discuss  'the  advantages  of  the  measure;  since  I 
cannot  prove  it  to  be  serviceable  to  Ireland,  without  at  the  same  time 
demonstrating  the  power  of  parliament  to  achieve  it. 

iVfo  legislature  can  be  incompetent  to  procure  the  happiness  of  the  nation. 
A  contrary  doctrine  would  arrest  government  in  its  progress,  to  tltat  end, 
for  the  attainment  of  which  it  was  invented. 

The  opponents  of  union  never  fail  to  describe  it  as  a  surrender  of 
Irish  independence.  Permit  me  once  for  all,  to  deny  the  justice  of  this 
description.  Union  is  merely  an  incorporation  of  our  distinctness*  To 
blend  two  substances  together,  is  not  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  either  i 
and  far  from  conceiving,  that,  by  legislative  incorporation,  we  shall  abate 
our  independence;  I  am  on  the  contrary  of  opinion,  that  we  shall  increase 
it;— if  to  participate  in  the  British  Constitution  be  independence.  Union 
is  merely  a  local  transfer  of  our  government :  a  changing  of  the  centre, 
from  which  legislative  power  shall  emanate.  It  is  no  annihilation  of  the 
free'  spirit  of  our  constitution. 

"  Morte  carent  anitndB  — iemperque,  priore  rtlictd 
''  Sedef  novis  tlomibus  hahUani,  vivuntguCf  recepta,"  * 

But  it  is  objected  that  we  abridge  the  numbers  of  our  legislative  body. 
The  objection  is  answered  by  observing,  that,  if  equitable  terms  of  union 
be  proposed,  we  shall  elect,  to  the  common  legislature,  a  sufficient  number 
of»  lords  and  commons,  to  give  us  an  adequate  weight  in  the  imperial 
councils ;  and  our  country  thus  partake  as  fully  of  the  constitufion,  as  any 
other  portion  of  territory  in  the  empire.  Do  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
derive,  from  their  domestic  legislature,  more  freedom  and  security  than  is 
eiijoyed  by  those  of  Yorkshire  ?  Yet  these  latter  are  at  present  in  the  vciy 
situation,  in  which,  after  an  equitable  union,  we  should  stand.     Their 

^  BIack&ton«l»  Cemtkicatftriw,  p»  l6l.  <Otid. 
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representatives  form  a  part  of  the  British  legislature:  their  interests  con- 
stitute a  part  of  those  of  Britain. 

If  any  person  were  to  come  in,  during  a  debate  upon  the  Union,  and, 
ignorant  what  the  intended  measure  was,  were  to  hear  it  reprobated  as  a 
surrender  of  our  liberties  and  constitution,  he  never  would  conjecture  that 
the  question  was,  whether  or  not  we  should  incorporate  with  Britdin.  He 
never  could  imagine  that  a  measure,  represented  as  mortal  to  our  freedom* 
would  not  only  leave  us  under  the  government  of  three  e*^tates,  and  pot$€s$ed 
rf all  the  rightt  and  libertiei^  which  are  secured  to  us  at  present,  but  would  put 
Ireland  at  onc^  into  the  full  possession  of  the  best  and  freest  constitution 
upon  the  earth. 

Much  of  the  argument,  which  is  urged  against  the  measure,  seems 
founded  on  a  notion,  that  after  Union  the  interests  of  the  sister  countries 
would  remain  distinct.  On  this  foundation  rest  the  fears  of  those,  who 
suppose  that  the  commerce  of  Ireland  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  sordid 
▼lews  of  English  manufacturers.  Why  should  we  apprehend  that  the 
interests  of  Ireland,  any  more  than  those  of  an  equal  portion  of  Entrlish 
territory,  will,  after  Union,  be  immolated  to  the  selfishness  of  a  single 
trading  town?'  No;  if  these  countries  shall  ever  be  consolidated,  a  wise 
minister  will  thenceforth  officiate  at  no  sacrifice,  but  that  of  local  prejudice^ 
to  general  prosperity:  of  national  sordidness,  to  imperial  welfare. 

The  Dean  of  Gloucester  holds  up  to  merited  derision,  that  narrowness 
which  some  opponents  of  Union  so  much  fear.  His  words  are  these:  **  Bu' 
Ireland  is  more  advantageously  situated  for  the  trade  to  the  VVest  Indies: 
therefore? — therefore  we  must  deny  our  own  people"  (i,  e.  the  Irish)  "  the 
benefit  of  trading;  because  they  are  advantageously  situated  for  carrying  it 
OB  !  this  is  a  weighty  argument !  Bristol,  for  instance,  is  better  situated  for 
the  Irish  trade,  than  London  :  therefore  let  us  Londoners  petition  that  the 
port  of  Bristol  may  be  locked  up  !'*^ 

The  above  passage,  and  others  in  the  same  work,  are  the  more  deserving 
of  attention,  because,  being  intended  to  reconcile  the  English  mind  to  Union, 
they  imply  (and  will  all  be  found  to  do  so)  that  such  an  incorporation  mustpro* 
mote  the  commercial  interests  of  Ireland:  and  proceed  to  show,  that  this,  in 
the  eyes  of  sound  policy,  can  be  no  objection. 

But  does  Mr.  Pitt  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  Dean  ?  I  shall  leave  that 
enlightened  minister  to  answer  for  himself.  "  I  will  say  that,  for  an  hun- 
dred years,  this  country  has  followed  a  very  narrow  policy  with  reuard  to 
Ireland.  It  manifested  a  very  absurd  jealousy,  concernin:<;  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, and  manufacture  of  several  articles.  I  say  that  these  jealousies  will 
be  buried  by  the  plan"  (of  Union,)  "  which  is  now  to  be  brouglt  before  you.^'* 
<— I  can  entertain  no  fears,  that  the  statesman  who  thinks  thus  hherally,and 
speaks  thus  frankly,  will,  after  an  Union,  make  *'  the  influence  of  all  Iri&U 

1  1  here  allude  to  •  pusMge  in  a  pNmpMet,  writt^o  agaiovt  th«  Uiiioa»  by  Mr.  Jebb. 

^  Dean  Tnckrr'i  Propotal. 
See  Mr.  Piu's  Speech  on  the  qaf  ttion  of  Union,  as  fivon  in  th«  Star  of  January  IMih. 
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Members  submit  to  the  mechanics  of  a  single  linglish  town.* ' — It  wouM 
be  against  the  interests  of  the  empire,  that  Irish  influence  should  so  yield; 
and  there  needs  no  prejudice  in  favor  of  Ireland,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to 
prevent  him  from  sacrificing,  to  the  narrow  views  of  a  single  town,  the  gene«> 
ral  interests  of  that  empire,  which  is  intrusted  to  his  care. 

If  the  reader  keeps  in  mind,  that  Union  will  give  a  common  interest  to  both 
countries,  he  will  find  this  principle  repel  much  of  what  is  urged  against 
the  measure.  Let  him,  at  least,  call  upon  those  who  are  so  violent  against 
it,  to  show  that  it  will  not  be  productive  of  this  effect. 

A  considerable  clamor  has  been  raised  against  those,  who  avow  cpiniont 
such  as  mine,  upon  the  present  question ;  and  this  I  look  on  to  be  the  mors 
indiscreet,  because,  though  an  inspection  of  the  Anti-union  ranks  brings  m»- 
ny  respectable  persons  to  my  view,  it  does  not,  on  the  whole,  present  me 
with  a  wise  battalion,  dhintereiiedly  engaged  in  the  cause  of  public  spirit. 

1.  I  descry  some  Separatists  amongst  them ;  and  find  it  hard  to  reconcile 
suck  opposition,  with  the  doctrine  that  the  measure  is  deadly  to  British  con- 
nexion ;  and  calculated  to  promote  the  views  of  France.  If  so,  why  do  Jaco* 
bin  Anti-anglicans  oppose  it  ? 

2.  I  behold  Ambition,  wrapping  itself  in  a  thin  disguise  of  patriotism; 
«nd  professing  to  combat,  out  of  love  to  Ireland,  a  measure  which  it  in  truth 
resists,  from  love  to  self.  These  intended  great  men  have  discovered  that 
ITnion  drops  the  curtain  on  their  views,  and  putting  a  stop  to  contraband 
advancement,  will  throw  them  back  upon  those  vulgar  ranks,  of  unaspiring 
diligence,  integrity  and  information,  which  they  were  so  accustomed  to  out- 
strip, and  to  despise ! 

3.  Some  of  these  men  know  that  there  is  a  certain  branch  of  commerce^ 
^'hich Union  is  not  calculated  to  promote:  I  mean  that^  which  is  cornmonly 
called  the  trade  of  Parliament. 

4. 1  behold  "  citizens  of  sober  fame,'*  converted  into  statesmen;  a  situation 
for  which  their  habits  so  adapt  them,  that  Sioijl  long  since  pronounced  *^  a 
small  infusion  of  the  Alderman  to  be  necessary  to  those  who  are  employed 
in  public  affairs.'*  Scorning  to  prefer ''  solid  pudding  to  empty  praise^*  friends 
to  freedom,  though  they  hug  their  chains^ — loving  Ireland  almost  as  well  as 
Dublin,  this  formidable  body  takes  the  field  against  an  Union : 

"  IfoaKtrum  horrenduni,  informs,  iDgena,  eui  lumen  ademptum.*^ 

I  have  not  heard  that  Government  means,  by  uniting  it  with  Great  Bri« 
tain, ''  to  surrender  ike  free  legislation  of  this  Kingdom  ;^  and  should,  for  my 
party  disapprove  an  incorporation  on  such  terms.  But  it  suited  veterans, 
decked  with  the  laurels  gained  at  Umbrage^  ^  to  march  to  the  prevention  of 
this  imaginary  surrender. 

I  Mr.  Jebb's  Reply. 
a  See  the  Resolationt  o/  the  CorporattoD  of  Dublia  aceinst  &&  Usioa  ;  from  ▼hieh  the  pMUff 
B  the  text  is  taken. 

,  Tills  allades  to  a  story  told  of  a  Dublin  AHerraan,  many  yean  age,  that  meeting  a  paragraph 
in  a  newspaper,  stating  the  French  to  have  taken  Untiragc,  he  searched  his  gazetteer,  to  nod 
vnerc  Umbrage  lay. 
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I  hear  county  meetings  shout  against'an  Union;  and  collect  the  degree  ot 
respect,  to  which  their  clamor  is  entitled,  from  the  promptitude  with  which, 
by  declaring  our  Parliament  to  be  incompetent,  they  contradict  Lord  Som- 
erSy  Coke,  Blackstone,  and  all  Scotland. 

6. 1  Bnd  some  Attornies  brawling  on  the  same  side;  and  sacrificing  to  their 
aversion  from  a  Union  their  plain  and  undoubted  duty  to  their  clients ;  by 
attempting  to  deter  Lawyers  from  a  free  opinion  on  the  question;  by  offer- 
ing a  bribe  of  briefs  to  those  who  vote  against  the  measure ;  and  selecting 
the  cotmsel  to  whom  they  will  commit  the  interests  of  their  employers,  not 
on  account  of  their  talent  or  information ;  but  according  to  the  political  seti- 
timents  which  they  entertain. 

7.  I  find  some  chieftain  patriots  oppose  a  measure,  which  abridges  their 
political  influence,  or  importance ;  and  a  clan  of  Retainers  follow  where 
they  lead. 

8.  I  see  some  Bigots  zealous  against  Union ;  and  do  not  conclude,  from 
the  warmth  of  their  resistance,  that  the  measure  is  calculated  to  prolong  re* 
ligious  discord;  or  foment  the  divisions  of  the  Irish  people.' 

9.  I  find  Dublin  swoln  to  such  magnitude  and  wealth,  that  its  bulky  spleiw 
dor  confines  the  views  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  prevents  their  promoting  the 
general  interests  of  their  country. 

10.  I  see  the  Bar  of  Ireland,  who  have  my  affection  an4  respect,  and  to 
whose  public  spirit  this  kingdom  is  indebted,^  take  a  part  in  the  present 
ouestioD,  which  gives  me  pain. 

11.  I  observe  a  phalanx  of  Consistentt,  who  not  disaissing  the  quality  of  a 
measure,  inquire  merely  the  quarter  from  whence  it  comes.  These  take  the 
field,  nut  against  Union,  but  against  Government;  and  their  opposition 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  plan. 

13.  Others  indeed  I  behold,  who,  in  opposing  administration,  deviate  from 
inveterate  habits:  men,  of  whose  independence  we  can  entertain  no  doubt; 
since  if  they  hold  places,  it  is  not  during  pleasure,  but  for  life.  I  have  now 
gone  along  the  line ;  and  shall  close  my  brief  review  with  a  homely  obser* 
yation, — that  it  is  imprudent  in  the  owner  of  a  glass-shop  to  throw  stones. 

Of  the  opposite  ranks  I  shall  say  nothing.  Posterity  and  time  will  decide 
upon  their  conduct;  and  pronounce,  of  the  blttihing  and  black  lists  that 
have  been  published,^  which  contained  the  most  disinterested  patriotism t 
which  is  best  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  Ireland. 

**  To  incorporate  both  the  British  Isles  together,  and  make  them  one 

1  J>t  it  noi  be  rappoied  Uiat  I  am  an  eaemy  to  Protatant  <ueendaney,  though  I  bmj  dcpre* 
cata  a  bigoted  abut  of  it. 

2  This  alludes  to  the  inuitation  of  the  Lawyer's  Corps,  in  1796.   The  Bar  wer«,ia  fact,  th«  Au- 
tbora  of  tha  Yeonuury  imtitutlon  ;  as  Mr.  Jebb  has  truly  called  them. 

'  A  red  list  of  names  of  those  vho  voted  against,  and  a  black  of  those  who  voted  for  tlit  Union, 
pnbJi^hod. 
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kingdom,  in  aU  respects,  as  to  parliament,  trade,  and  taxes «  has  long  been 
the  wish  of  every  generous  disinterested  patriot  of  both  kingdom;  and  indeed 
inexpressibly  great  would  be  the  benefit  on  both  sides:  neither  kingdom 
woilld  be  looked  on  as  foreign  to  the  other;  and  all  unnatural  war  between 
the  commerce  of  the  two  nations  would  be  at  an  end.  But  they"  (the  Irish) 
''  would  run  away  with  our  trade !  Who  would  run  away  with  it?  or  where 
Tfould  they  run  to?  Why  truly  our  own  people,"  (he  is  speaking  of  the 
Irish)  "  our  own  countrymen,  who  may  as  justly  be  called  so,  as  the  in- 
habitants of  any  neighbouring  county,  would  perhaps  cariy  some  part  of  a 
manufacture  from  us  to  themselves.*  But  what  detriment  would  this  be  to 
the  public?  The  people  of  Yorkshire  have  done  the  same  by  Gloucester^ 
shire  and  Wiltshire.  Let  us  therefore,  of  these  two  counties,  petition  par- 
hament  that  the  Yorkshire  looms  and  mills  may  be  destroyed,  for  thev  have 
run  away  with  our  trade!  This  is  so  absurd  a  proposal,  that  the^isno 
person  living,  but  must  feel  it  to  be  so,-^And  yet  is  not  this  the  very  case, 
with  respect  to  the  objection  against  incorporating  with  Ireland?  or,  if  there 
be  a  difference,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  wherein  it  consists.  Is  Ireland  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  kingdom  ?  So  much  the  worse :  for  as  the  two 
kmgdoms  have  but  one  common  head— one  common  interest— the  same 

friends and  the  same  enemies, they  oitght  to  hftve  been  long  since  ron-. 

sohdated  together.  But  allowing  it  to  be  called  a  distinct  kingdom  at 
present  till  it  is  united,  so  is  Yorkshire  a  distinct  county,  and  was  formerly, 
in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy,  a  kingdom  distinct  from  the  two  counties 
above  mentioned:  they  are  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other;  and  the 
conmunicatim  between  them  «  not  so  easy  by  /and,  as  the  other  is  by  sea.^ 

"  It  would  be  a  tedious  piece  of  work,  to  wade  through  such  gross  ab- 
surdities"(as  the  objections  alleged  by  the  enemies  of  Union :)  '*  One  thing 
IS  plain,  and  obvious:— Ma*  self-interest,  the  bane  of  all  pubUc  gottd,  is  driven 
to  hard  shifts,  in  order  to  cover  such  views,  as  she  dare  not  openly  atwJ*  * 

Need  I  blush  to  support  the  principle  of  Union,  when  in  doing  so,  if  the 
respectable  Dean  of  Gloucester  be  right,  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  every 
disinterested  Irish  Patriot? 

"  By  a  Union  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland  would  gain,  besides  the  freedom  of 
trade,  other  advantages,  much  more  important.  The  greater  pan  of  the. 
people  of  all  ranks  would  gain  a  complete  deliverance  from  an  aristocracy, 

»  I  am  exMiining  mei^Ij  the  privciple  of  Union.  How  the  Islands  shooM,  as  to  tarts,  be  In- 
corponited,--(i.  e.  what  should  be  the  proportion  of  imb  IwbiJiiy,)  how  Uiis  proporUon  should  be 
■eiued,  and  its  observance  be  securcd,~are  questions  not  regarding  the  principle,  but  the  Urm, 

*  It  is  de«rving  of  observation,  (as  I  have  before  snEgested,)  that  tiic  writer  whom  I  am  here 
ciung,  lapliea,  by  this  pawage,  tliat  Union  would  produce  comroerrial  advantages  to  Ireland. 

*  The  writer  of  this  sentence  ^ould,  it  should  seem,  laj  little  stress  on  the  intervening  channel, 

Jelh'H'"*""^"*  *^'*"*''  "  ^'"*°**  ""^  "'''  *^"^^'''  "'*"***•     "«  ^""'*^  n*^^-  by  remarking  with  Mr. 

Ir^i     A      ".?'"'■*  "*•**«  Jingland  and  Scotland  one  country, "insinuate  that  she  made  BriUin  and 

d^Uon*^  d»»tuict,  Uiat  an  objection  to  political  Union  could  be  founded  on  Uiia  gtosraphUal 

^  De«n  Tucker's  proposal. 
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not  founded  in  the  natural  and  respectable  distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune, 
but  in  those  of  religious  and  political  prejudices :  distinctions,  which,  more 
than  any  other,  animate  both  the  insolence  of  the  oppressors,  and  the 
hatred  and  indignation  of  the  oppressed;*  and  which  commonly  render  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  country  more  hostile  to  one  another,  than  those  of 
different  countries  ever  are. — The  spirit  cf  party  prevails  less  in  Gotland 
than  in  England.  In  the  case  of  a  Union,  it  would  probably  prevail  less  in 
Ireland  than  in  Scotland.  Without  a  Union  with  Great  Britain,  the  in* 
habitants  of  Ireland  are  not  likely  for  many  ages  to  consider  themselves  as 
one  people/** 

In  supporting  Union  then,  if  Adam  Sfnith  he  right^ — I  not  only  vote  for 
advancing  the  freedom  of  Irish  trade,  by  putting  an  end  to  commercial 
contests  between  the  sister  countries,  (and  thus  abating  a  nuisance,  which 
the  grants  of  1779'  left  standing;)  but  for  procuring  benefits  of  far  more 
importance  to  my  country.  I  vote  for  the  abolition  of  religious  discord; 
and  promotion  of  that  tranquil  harmony,  and  industrious  content,  without 
which  no  country,  however  well  situated  for  trade,  can  profit  of  the  advan- 
tages, which  nature  or  accident  have  given.  In  short,  I  vote  for  making. 
Irishmen  consider  themselves  as  one  people ;  which,  thirty  years  ago,  this 
enquiring  man  pronounced  that,  without  Union,  they  were  not  hkely  to  do 
for  ages ;  and  which  the  scenes  of  the  last  year,^  and  the  events  now 
passing,  forbid- us  to  assert  that  they  have  done  as  yet;  or  sanguinely  to. 
hope  that,  situated  as  we  are,  they  will  do. 

In  point  of  commercial  freedom,  we  are  already  (it  is  said')  in  posseMiott 
of  every  thing  that  England  could  grant.  Admitting  this  position  to  be 
better  founded  than  it  is,  it  is  notwithstanding  exposed  to  an  easy  answer; 
which  I  have  just,  by  anticipation,  given.  If  in  the  room  of  idle  turbulence^ 
animosity,  and  discord,  union  substitute  quiet,  industry,  and  cordiality 
amongst  us,  it  will  thereby  give  the  power,  which  we  want,  of  profiting  by 
the  advantages  which  we  have;  and  bestow  a  freedom  of  trade  which  will 
nourish,  instead  of  tantalizing. 

So  far  waCs  the  writer,  whom  I  have  cited,  fit)m  conceiving  that  the  inter- 
vening  channel  was  an  obstacle  to  the*  political  incorporation  of  the  British 
islands,  that  the  stronger  arguments,  supplied  by  the  vast  Atlantic,  have  not 
deterred  him  from  advising  to  lessen  the  great  icramhle  of  ambition,  by  an 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  her  now  teparated  colonies. 

He  recommends  the  measure,  as  calculated  to  deliver  the  latter  from 
rancaroui  and  virulent  factiani  ;  and  to  promote'  American  tranquillity  and 

y  Quaere  howerer  m  to  thin  *  I  am  aw«re  of  no  oppmdAn  of  the  inhitbitant!!  of  Ireland.  Since 
Smith  vrote,  tbe  Penal  Code  has  been  repealed;  and  the  R.  C.  roligaou  placed  on  a  reapectable, 
and  even  spIendCd  footing. 

2  Inqalry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealtli  of  Nations,  Book  5.  chap.  3. 

I  Of  a  free  uade.  <  Ugo.  »  Bjr  Mr.  JcM). 
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happineu :  he  recommends  it,  as  tending  to  prcotni  a  total  uparatumfnm 
Great  Britain ;  which,  otherwise,  he  predicts  as  likely  to  take  place. 

Ireland,  as  well  as  America,  has  iii  factions  to  remove ;  and  tranquillitgr 
and  happiness,  vet  to  attain  !-— and  if  Smith's  predictions  of  American  sepa- 
ration have  come  to  pass,  this  disposes  me  to  attend  the  more  to  hi^  opinioib 
(hat  without  Union,  the  Irish  will  he  long  a  divided  people. 

But  are  there,  in  our  case,  no  groimds  for  recommending  Union,  as  means 
of  preventing  menaced  separation?  is  there  no  danger  of  such  severance, 
er  of  a  dreadful  effort  towards  it? — ^The  re(>orts  of  our  secret  committees — 
the  rebellion — the  invasion — ^the  principles  of  Tone,  and  all  that  traitonms 
school, — the  manifestos  of  Humbert,  and  his  allies,*— the  paragraphs  of 
the  Press, ' — the  entire  annals  of  disaffection, — and  eiperience  of  eveiy, 
even  unthinking  man, — will  furnish  a  ready  answer  to  this  question. 

I  know  that  iiye  have  been  accustomed  from  time  to  time,  to  promise 
loudly  that  we  will  stand  and  fall  with  England.  But  I  would  rather  have 
the  connexion  depend  upon  a  political  principle  than  on  a  loyal  rant,  or 
generous  effusion  ot  sentiment ;  which  may  be  transient ;  and  to  which  a 
future  moment  of  resentment  might  put  an  end* 

We,  who  promise  such  adherence,  ar^  the  same,  who,  on  the  quettion  of 
Regency,  put  the  connexion  to  son^e  hazard ;  and  who  in  1785,  asserted 
that  we  could  not,  without  impairing  pur  independence,  accept  commercial 
advantages,  on  the  only  terras  on  which  Great  Britain  could  liestow  them: 
thereby  expressing  a  jealousy,  ill  suited  with  Qur  professions  of  warm  and 
cordial  attachment:  and  leading  to  a  doubt  of  th^  benefits  of  a  connexion, 
which  sets  our  commerce,  and  constitution,  at  varii^nce  with  each  other. 
We  are  the  same  who,  without  waiting  for  England  to  lead  thQ  way,  havc^ 
more  than  once  broached  systems  of  Parliamentary  Reform^  which,  by 
giving  differently  constituted  legislatures  to  the  Sister  Countries^  might 
have  worn  away  the  imperial  link,  by  which  they  are  joined. 

But  if  we  be  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  with  Britain,  why  not  reduce  thi^ 
friendly  sentiment  to  practice  ?  Why  decline  theftUiost  intimate  connexioA 
with  a  countiy,  whose  destiny,  good  or  ill,  we  thus  offer  to  partake  i 

To  England  I  believe  it  to  be  sufficiently  apparent,  that  there  u  danger 
of,  at  the  least,  an  attempt  at  separation :  a  combined  and  bloody  effort, 
of  French  and  Irish  Jacobins,  which  may  harass  the  entire  empire;  and 
make  this  unhappy  country  a  theatre  of  war.  So  clearly  do  I  suppose  the 
English  to  discern  this  peril,  that  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  ^'  the  con- 
sideration of  the  safety  that  was  to  he  procured'*  (by  Union,)  "brought  them 
to  agree  to  a  project,  that  in  every  branch  of  it  was  much  more  favor- 
able to  the  Scotch  Nation,"  ^  so,  in  the  present  instance,  I  expect  that 
similar  reflections  will  be  productive  of  similar  advantage  in  point  of  terms 
to  Ireland. 

I  A  scdiliouft  Dew&papcr  so  called.  '  £aiQe. 
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It  seems  admitted  thst  the  Union  of  1707  was  necessary,  for  averting  the 
evil  of  separation.  Now>  if  in  the  case  of  Ireland  a  like  evil  is  impending, 
kow  will  it  alter  the  question,  to  demonstrate  that  our  danger  does  not 
.How  from  the  Mime  sources,  with  that  of  Scotland?  Let  it  spring  from 
what  cause  it  may,  if  the  peril  exist,  and  that  Uuion  would  remove  it,  the 
measure  is  as  expedient  for  us,  as  for  the  Scots. 

Great,  I  confess,  is  the  difference  between  the  cases :  but  in  that  differ- 
ence,  I  find  additional  arguments  for  the  present  Union. 

French  connexion  was  not  in  1707,  what  it  is  in  1799.  France  had 
a  settled  Government  in  those  days;  and  was  not  occupied,  as  at  present, 
in  preaching  insurrection,  and  scattering  the  seeds  of  disorganisation 
through  the  world.  She  was  not  then  the  advocate  for  sedition  in  the 
cbstraci :  the  enemy  of  all  establishments :  the  indiscriminate  ally  of  all 
rebellious  subjects.  The  state  of  England,  Burope,  and  the  world,  was 
not  in  1707  what  it  is  now.  France  was  not  then  the  formidable  power 
that  she  is  since  become.  If  die  separation  of  Scotland  would  have  been 
mischievous  in  those  times,  the  severance  of  Ireland  might  be  ruinous 
in  the  present.  If  imperial  strength  was  then  desirable,  it  may  now  be 
little  less  than  indispensable.  In  short,  if  that  Union  was  conducive  to 
British  safety,  this  Union  may  be  necessary  to  British  existence. 

But  what  is  British  existence  to  us?  It  is  every  thing:  it  is  our  own. 
Look  at  the  situation  of  the  two  islands  on  a  map;  consider  our  manners, 
language,  common  lineage,  our  interests,  our  connexion,  our  malignant  and 
common  foe.  Weigh  these  things ;  and  ^you  will  not  propose  a  question 
which  comes  (besides,)  but  ill  from  those,  who  profess  their  readiness  to 
stand  or  fall  with  Britain. 

Yet  distinguishable  as  they  may  be,  some  similitude  between  the  cases 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  may  be  traced.  There,  as  here^  we  are  informed 
by  De  Foe,  that  a  strange  and  motley  coalition  of  discordant  Mictions 
formed  the  Anti-union  band.  There,  as  here,  in  aid  of  Parliamentary  ex* 
ertions,  ^*  they  studied  to  raise  a  storm  without  doors,  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidation.  Addresses  against  the  Union  were  sent  round  all  the  coun- 
ties, in  which  those  who  opposed  it  had  any  interest.  There  came  up 
many  of  these  in  the  name  of  counties,  boroughs,  &c.  This  made  some 
noise  abroad ;  but  was  very  little  considered  there,  when  it  was  known  by 
what  arts  and  practices  they  were  procured."  ■  But  it  may  be  said  that 
this  junction  of  dissentient  factions^  was  equivocal:  that  it  might  be  a 
patriotic  sacrifice  of  party  diiierence,  to  the  object  of  effectually  resisting  a 
destructive  measure.  Inquire  of  Tindal,  was  this  the  case  ?  and  he  will  on 
the  contrary  inform  you,  that  ^'  all  who  adhered  inflexibly  to  the  Jacobite 
interest,  opposed  every  step  that  was  made  towards  an  Union,  with  great 

4  Tlvdall.  Am  mtDtione^  abort  firom  J>e  Fo«. 
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vehemeDM ;"    Why  ?  ^  6m««m  ihey  sam  that  ii  9iruek  mi  the  root  of  mil  tMtir 
designs  for  a  new  revolution,'* 

Some  historian  may  perhaps  think  proper  to  apply  this  sentence  to  the 
eueof  Ireland)  with  but  the  variation  of  a  single  letter;  and  record  that 
**  all  those  who  adhered  to  the  Jacobine  interest^  vehemently  opposed 
•very  step  towards  that  Union,  which  struck  at  the  n>ot  of  their  revolu- 
tionary designs."  '  The  party  was  however  discomfited  in  Scotland,  by 
the  exertions  of  a  small  band  of  unpopular,  yet  acknowledged  patriots, 
who  supporting,  on  principle,  a  ministry  to  tohich  they  were  kotth'e,  turned 
the  balance;  and  carried  a  measure  which  is  not  now  denied  to  have  been 
advantageous  to  their  country.  This  honorable  corps,  of  which  I  shall 
again  have  occasion  to  make  mention,  was  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Squadrone.  * 

But  let  qie  recur  to  Adam  Smith*5  position,  that  Union  may  sofben  the 
rigors  of  religious  distinction ;  and  blend  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  to  one 
people. 

It  is  impossible  to  advert  to  this  consideration,  without  raising  to  our 
view  the  Roman  Catholic  body ;  their  situatioi^,  their  numbers,  and  their 
demands. 

The  claims  of  this  great  portion  of  the  Irish  people  are  undoubtedly 
supportable  on  some  constitutional  principles.  It  seems,  for  instance, 
to  be  the  spirit  of  our  government,  that  the  Commons  representing  the 
population,  combined  with  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  a  certain  stake 
in  the  country  should  render  the  holder  an  elector.  And  on  the  case  of 
Catholics,  this  last  principle  is  allowed  to  operate,  But  though  Catholie 
freeholders  may  elect,  they  are  restricted  in  their  choice :  they  must  not 
nominate  Catholic  representatives :  and  are  thus  prohibited  from  entrusting 
their  interests  to  those,  who  might  appear  most  likely  to  protect  tbem. 
But  Parliament  is  open  to  the  Catholic,  on  the  terms  of  taking  certain 
oaths !  that  is  to  say,  on  condition  that  he  abjures  the  tenets  of  his  religion  j| 
or,  in  other  words,  ceates  to  be  a  Catholic. 

But  these  mcapacities  (it  may  be  said)  are  indispensable,  towards  the 
protection  of  the  established  Church.  Perhaps  they  are.  It  is  not  here 
my  business  to  discuss  this  question. 

But  if  they  he  requisite,  or  appear  so  in  our  present  circumstances,  the 
Catholics  need  not  be  averse  from  changing  a  situation,  which  gives  birth 
to  tins  necessity,  real  or  apparent. 

Have  I  scared  the  Protestant  by  this  suggestion  ?  If  so,  it  was  his 
Prejudice,  not  his  Reason,  which  took  the  alarm. 

For  I  hate  only  sud,  that  if  our  present  state  render  the  Catholic  claims 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuale  Unt  the  opposition  hai  been  confined  to  this  description ;  or  that 
many  estimable  charactirs  do  not  resist  a  Union.    To  deny  that  the  meason  is  enroanteivd  Vy 
some  honest  and  respectable  oppoiitieo,  would  be  to  eontraditt  my  own  conviction. 
Tindal. 
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incompatible  with  Protestant  secorityy  the  Catholic  has  no  ground  for  pro* 
testing  against  a  change. 

But  will  his  chance  be  rendered  better  by  an  Union?  At  the  tery  leas^ 
it  will  not  be  made  worse.  But  that  the  difficulty  of  a  partial  repeal  of  the 
test  laws  may  be  an  obstacle,  I  should  say  that  the  prospects  of  the  Catholic 
would  be  improved.  Does  the  Protestant  object?  the  Bigot  may;  but  a 
mere  friend  to  our  religious  establishment  will  not 

The  mere  friend  to  our  religion  will  rest  his  opposition  to  Catholic  claims. 
Solely  on  the  ground  of  hazard  to  the  safety  of  the  Church :  >  and  so  soon 
as  those  claims  became  compatible  with  its  security,  the  resistance  of  such 
a  man  would  cease.  Thus  Union  might  brighten  the  prospects  of  the 
Catholics,  without  being  the  more  objectionable  to  Protestants  on  thia 
account.  For  if  it  meliorated  the  Catholic  views,  it  would  be  by  removing 
that  risk  to  Protestantism,  which  may  at  present  seem  to  attend  a  com- 
pliance with  their  wishes. 

Therefore,  let  it  not  be  said,  that  I  address  each  Religion  as  it  were 
aside*  I-  have  no  objection  that  whatever  I  say  to  either,  should  be 
heard  by  both. 

In  fact  I  do  not  speak  to  Catholics,  nor  to  Protestants,  but  to  Irishmen  t 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ill-fated  country,  who  are  not,  but  who  ought 
to  be  one  people;  though  an  eternal  barrier  were  placed  against  the 
fbrtber  aggrandisement  of  our  Roman  Catholics.  At  present  they  eiyoy 
a  more  than  perfect  toleration;  and  ail  the  substantial  benefits  and  pro* 
tections  of  the  constitution ;  and  are  excluded  from  some  portion  of  political 
power,  *  not  on  grounds  of  hostility  to  them ;  but  from  an  (at  least  plausi* 
ble)  apprehension,  for  the  security  of  the  established  Church.  These  are 
my  sentiments;  and  I  supported  the  Catholic  claims,  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  1795.  Whether  rightly  or  not,  it  would  be  foreign  from  my 
present  purpose  to  inquire. 

The  objection  of  the  test  laws  is  out  of  the  question.  I  have  said  that 
Union  might  strengthen  the  Catholic  expectations.  Let  me  state  the 
grounds  of  this  opinion. 

The  opponents  of  their  claims  allege  that,  considering  their  superiority 
In  point  of  numbers,  to  give  them  a  nominal  equality  with  the  Protestants, 
might  be  to  confer  an  actual  superiority  of  political  power.  This  olyeo- 
tion,  in  our  present  circumstances,  is  plausible  at  the  least 

But  after  Union,  what  would  be  the  case  ?  The  Catholics  would  in  Ireland 
exceed  the  Protestants,  as  they  do  pow.  But  in  the  united  kingdom,  the 
latter  would  greatly  exceed  the  Catholics :  so  that  by  putting  these  on  a 

«  In  dtmoDttntinf  Catbolio  cltimt  to  b«  faconsUCenc  with  th«  nfSety  of  tho  csUblUted  RelU 
gitn,— it  would  IM  by  iapUcation  proved,  that  they  were  incompatible  with  the  security  of  the 
State.  Such  at  least  l«  my  doctrine  ;  who,  not  being  one  of  Paine't  school,  admit  of  the  councxion 
b«tweea  Church  and  State,  Indeed  this  connexion  and  mntuai  depcudence  n,  in  the  pr^sen  t 
iMtaooe,  a  ueceisary  and  important  effect  of  tlie  appurtenance  of  tf  mpoial  to  spiritual  power. 
.  '  Of  which  hoir«Ter  they  poueu  no  snMI  share. 
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level  i^ith  the  t^test&nto,  we  should  not  give  them  »  predLominaat  weight 
or  influence  in  the  empire. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  every  Catholic  Individual  nfiight  indulge  tlie 
pride  of  feeling  himself  equal  to  his  Protestant  fellow  subject:  equally 
competent  to  share  the  honors^  as  well  as  benefits  of  the  constitution ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants,  superior  in  number,  and  cont>equent]y 
possessed  of  the  greater  portion  of  rapacities  distributed  equally  amungst 
all,  would  feel  tliat  they  might  have  complete  security  for  their  ReligioD, 
without  wounding,  degrading,  or  alienating  the  Catholic  body.  -They  would 
feel  what  in  Ireland  cannot  be  felt  at  present;  that  the  popular  faith  was 
the  religion  of  the  state. 

I  cannot  avoid  confessing  that  a  pamphlet,  written  by  Doctor  Duigenan^ 
has  made  impression  on  my  mind« 

But,  notwithstanding  the  degree  *of  temporal  power,  appurtenant  t* 
that  supremacy  which  Catholic  tenets  deny  tlie  King,  let  us  inquire  how 
matters  might,  after  Union,  stand. 

The  great  mass  of  the  United  legislature  being  Protestant,  how  imp(H 
tent  would  be  the  autisupremacy  of  a  small  minority  of  Catholics. 

To  the  Catholics,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Union  may  enlarge  their 
views ;  whilst  to  Protestants  I  repeat  that  they  can  have  no  objection ; 
since  it  will  no  otherwise  improve  the  prospects  of  ourPapzJ  brethren,  than 
by  rendering  their  importance  compatible  with  the  safety  of  our  church. 

But  to  Protestants  I  would  sa^  more.  I  would  observe  that  Catholic 
depression  is  an  evil ;  though  it  may  be  a  necessary  one ;  nor  should  we 
cherish  a  situation  which  requires  it.  I  doubt  whether  there  be  not  some- 
thing radically  faulty  in  that  system,  which  founds  on  the  even  moderate 
depression  of  two-thirds  of  our  population,  the  safety  of  the  remaining 
fraction, '  It  is  the  manly  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution,  beneath 
which,  after  Union,  we  should  live,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  should 
be  respectable  as  well  as  free ;  and  if  the  present  distinctness  of  Ireland 
render  Catholics  the  necessary  victims  of  an  exception  to  this  rule,  I  do 
not  like  our  distinctness  the  better  on  this  account.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  argued  this  matter  soundly;  but  it  should  seem  that,  in  the  reign 

«  It  is  not  natcrbl  to  nj  ressoning^  to  estimate  with  pred»kiD}  tbo  proportion  of  Calbolio  t» 
Pvotostaott  in  this  country ;  but  merely  Co  suggest,  thtt  tbft  CntlioUcs  form  n  considerable  majonty 
of  our  people.  In  the  ycftra  1752,  and  1733— the  proportion  of  Protestant  to  Popish  families,  vas 
•s  three  to  eight }— -and  thero  is,  as  I  understand,  grouod  for  presuming  that  the  number  of 
Protestants  has  since  encreased. 

If  so,  the  estimate  which  represents  Catholics  to  be  to  Protestants  as  three  to  one,  must  great^ 
exaggerate  Uie  relative  numbers  of  tlie  former.  See  **  an  abstract  of  the  number  of  Protestant 
and  Popish  families,  in  the  several  provinces  and  couuUes  of  Ireland,  taken  from  Ae  rrtnrns 
made  by  the  Hearth-money  Collectors,  to  the  Hearth-monoy  OiRco  In  Dablin,  in  the  yca»179t» 

and  1733." 

This  abstract  was  first  published  in  1736,  and  was  reprinted  In  the  year  17W ;  and  in  this,  the 
pcopoctaoa  of  Protestwt  to  Fopiah  frnUiw  is  tstlnnted  as  I  have  staled  ^ti»,  m  thcee  4»  cishu 
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t>f  Anne,  oar  legislatnffe  reasoned  so;  when  the  Lords  having  ftiled  in  the 
attempt  to  procure  an  Union^  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  enact  the  penal 
codei 

When  I  consider  the  present  situation  of  the  world,  t  am  the  less  attached 
to  an  order  of  things,  which  risks,  though  it  may  not  justify,  the  alienation 
of  any  body  in  the  state:  and  am  the  more  willing  to  consider  as  recommen- 
datory of  Union,  that  it  may  warrant  the  removal  of  whatever,  by  offending 
the  pride,  abates  the  zeal  of  any  portion  of  the  people. 

A  sluggish  allegiance  does  not  suit  the  mighty  crisis  in  which  we  stand; 
and  which,  on  the  contrary,  demands  the  ardent  loyalty  of  Subjects.  French 
agents  are  abroad,  seducing  a  credulous  people;  magnifying  every  mote  of 
grievance  to  enormity :  and  exciting  their  furious  dupes  to  insurrection. 
Should  we  oppose  terror  to  these  delusions  ?  It  may  be  requisite ;  but  ak>na 
it  will  not  be  sufficient.  We  should  counteract  one  temptation  by  another; 
and  remove  those  grievances,  which  are  the  most  deadly  .weapons  that  our 
enemies  could  wield.  The  Constitution  should  be  rendered  lovely,  that  the 
people  may  embrace  it :  and  our  government  made  a  source  of  such  prid« 
and  happiness  to  the  subject,  that  no  Jacobin  will  succeed  in  endeavouring 
to  debauch  him. 

In  a  letter  written  to  me,  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,^  >  on 
the  subject  of  what  was  termed  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  prudence  of 
interesting  as  many  classes  as  may  be  of  the  people,  in  the  maintenance 
of  our  present  political  establishment  (and  thus  administering  an  antidote 
to  Jacobinic  poison,) — forms  the  basis  of  his  arguments  in  support  of  the 
Catholic  claims.  Would  to  God  that  those  principles  had  been  acted  on ! 
if  not  in  granting  the  Catholic  requests,  ^  yet  in  conciliating  while  we 
refused;  and  tempering  political  depression,  with  practical  cordialiQr 
and  encouragement  Would  that  Catholics  had  not  buried  the  memory  of 
what  was  granted,  in  the  angry  desire  for  wh^it  was  still  withheld  !  nor 
polluted  their  pretensions,  by  the  advocatism  of  Traitors ! — Would  thai 
Protestant  Ascendancy  (which  1  trust  will  always  be  maintuned)  had  never, 
been  in  any  case  abused,  nor  degenerated  into  bigotry  and  faction!  that 
opposite  parties  had  not  vied  in  civil  rage,  and  supplied,  by  their  distractions, 
so  many  arguments  for  an  Union  ! — Would  to  God  that  the  late  complexion 
of  affairs  did  not  corroborate  the  gloomy  prediction  of  Adam  Smith,  that, 
without  Union,  our  inhabitants  would  not  consider  themselves  as  one 
jleople ! 

But  though  submitted  to  the  unprejudiced  tribunal  of  an  imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and  notwitHstandiug  the  arguments  which  incorporation  would 
fiimish  in  their  support,  suppose  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  should  fail  of 
success.  Does  it  follow  that  tliey  would  be  injured  by  an  Union  ?  Cleai:]y 
not    The  measure  would  only  leave  them  where  they  are ;  unless  the  same 

1  And  which  is  published  In  tJiis  collection. 

t  For,  the  espcdlonce  of  this  srcat  aewun  1  feel  to  be  que»tkwiUc;  Ihoogh  1  gave  it  my 
eopport. 
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demands  if  made  at  home,  on  grounds  less  favorable,  and  with  more  jea^ 
lousies  in  array  against  them,  would  yet  have  a  better  prospect  of  suceess. 

Nay  farther-  Though  their  claims  should  be  rejected  by  the  united  legis- 
lature, might  not  their  situation  be  made  more  eligible  by  an  Union  f 
This  point  deserves  to  be  examined. 

Union  might  practically  improve  the  circumstances  of  the  Catholics; 
though  in  point  of  theory  it  should  leave  them  where  they  were. 

Protestant  ascendancy  standing,  after  Union,  on  an  impregnable  founda- 
tion, (as,  whether  Catholic  claims  were  admitted  or  rejected,  it  must  do,) 
would  not  perhaps  require  to  be  propped  by  favors  and  distinctions,  which 
may  now  exalt  the  Protestant  at  the  expense  of  Catholic  feeling.  The 
same  security  might  assuage  the  Protestant  mind;  and  healing  his  jealousies 
and  apprehensions,  make  him  susceptible  of  more  cordiality  to  his  Secta- 
rian brother.    Terror  and  suspicion  are  the  usual  parents  of  oppression. 

If  the  effect  of  Union  be  to  promote  our  commerce,  it  will  increase  the 
consequence  of  the  Catholics,  who  compose  the  majority  of  our  population; 
and  possess  already  no  mean  portion  of  our  wealth  and  trade. 

If  Union  shall  practically  exclude  many  Protestants  from  a  political  im- 
portance,  which  the  present  system  permits  them  to  enjoy,  (and  the  measure 
will  abridge  the  consequence  of  some,  and  interfere  with  the  ambitious 
views  of  many ;  as  its  opponents  need  not  be  informed)  jealous  Catholics 
may  sit  down  the  more  contentedly  under  that  exclusion,  to  which  the 
theory  of  the  establishment  has  condemned  them. 

If  to  see  Protestants  enjoying,  beneath  their  eye,  those  honors  of  the 
Ccmstitution  from  which  they  are  debarred,  be  mortifying  to  tlieir  feelings, — 
it  i«  a  mortification,  from  which  Uhion  would  relieve  them. 

At  present  the  pre-eminence  of  our  resident  aHstocracy,  being  founded 
on  political  distinctions,  is  one  in  which  the  Catholic  body  cannot  share. 
After  Union,  it  would  be  founded  on  those  distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune, 
which  are  as  attainable  by  those  of  one  religion,  as  of  the  other. 

If  there  existed  in  this  country  (which  however  I  greatly  doubt,)  any 
local  prejudices,  which,  to  the  theoretic  (and  not  very  important,)  depres- 
sion of  the  Catholics,  added  a  detail  of  contumely,  more  practical  and 
galling, — afler  Union,  these  sources  of  complaint  must  cease. 

By  an  Union,  Adam  Smith  was  of  opinion,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Iriik people  would  be  relieved  from  an  oppressive  aristocracy. 

Disagreeing  with  him  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  oppression,  I  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  observing,  that  the  Catholics- form  the  greater 
part  of  the  Irish  people* 

On  these  grounds  of  argument,  it  appears  to  me,  that  Union,  on  those 
terms  which  all  Irishmen  should  demand,  would  be  a  measure  beneficial 
to  the  Catholics. 

At  the  expense  of  Protestants?  or  risk  of  the  established  Church  ?  Quite 
the  contrary.  By  giving  such  firmness  to  this  Churchy  as  even  Catholic 
hostility  would  be  unable  to  subvert. 
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Or  if  Union,  without  theoretically  aggrandizing,  yet  should  practically 
improve  the  situation  of  the  Catholics^ — how  would  it  accomplish  this  ? 
Chiefly  by  promoting  the  wealth,  and  prosperity  of  Ireland  t  by  putting  a 
period  to  the  struggles  of  internal  faction ;  and  rendering  the  established 
religion  so  secure,  as  to  silence  all  the  jealousies  of  the  most  apprehensive 
Protestant. 

Thus,  however  paradoxical  il;.  may  appear,  I  think  myself  warranted  in 
telling  Catholics,  that  Union  will  be  beneficial  to  them,  by  tecuring  tht 
HerTial  mmintefMncey  and  tolidiiy  of  the  ettablished  Church. 

If  this  be  so,  I  liave,  for  several  pages,  been  using  arguments,  which  so 
far  from  applying  exclusively  to  Catholics,  should  recommend  the  measure 
Co  Protestants,  at  least  as  strongly. 

The  measure  which  bestows  tranquillity  upon  Ireland,  is  likely,  as  I  have 
observed  already,  to  give  her  commerce.  To  silence  the  distractions  and 
animosities  of  our  people,  will  be  to  promote  their  industry,  and  increase 
their  wealth.  How  far  Union  will  more  directly  confer  commercial  benefits, 
my  slight  knowledge  of  such  subjects  does  not  enable  me  to  pronounce. 
In  truth  I  conceive  this  to  be  -a  question  connected  with  the  ( yet  unsettled) 
terms  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry,  premature.  Such 
opinions,  however,  as  I  entertain  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  here  take  the 
liberty  of  throwing  together,  with  much  brevity,  and  with  little  method. 

I  hope  that  Union  would  bring  British  capital  to  this  country  ;  and  thus 
in  an  obvious  way  promote  our  commerce. 

I  conceive  that  a  wisely-arranged  incorporation  'Woi^ld  so  identify  the 
interests  of  the  countries,  that  Britain  no  longer  exercising  a  narrow  policy 
by  this  island,  imperial  prosperity  would  circulate  freely  through  all  the 
members  of  the  state.  A  writer  against  Union  has  accordingly  reminded 
us  that  **  the  perhaps"  (before  Union)  *'  necessary,  though  severe  policy  of 
England  closed  the  barriers  against  the  only  article  of  export,**  (live  cattle) 
**  afforded  by  the  cold  ungrateful  soil  of  Scotland.'* '  From  this  statement 
we  may  collect,  that  while  the  islands  remain  distinct,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  England  to  adopt  a  rigorous  policy  to  this  country.  But  would  the 
British  Empire  be  severe  upon  itself?  If  not,  behold  another  benefit  which 
Union  would  produce  to  Ireland. 

The  value  of  the  channel  trade,  I  cannot  estimate ;  nor  do  the  opponents 
of  Union  afford  me  any  assistance :  for  as  those  who  long  inveighed  against 
the  Irish  parliament,  have  on  a  sudden  opened  their  eyes  to  its  vast  merits, 
and  are  indignant  at  the  thought  of  its  removal,  or  modification,— so  those 
who  once  valued  the  channel  trade  very  highly,  have  lately  discovered  that 
it  is  a  worthless  bauble. 

But  our  manufactures  are  to  be  destroyed,  by  the  introduction  of  equal 
law !  Here  again,  we  are  prematurely  entering  on  a  discussion  of  tertM, 
U I  recollect  what  Adam  Smith  has  said  on  the  subject  of  protectiug  duties, 

•  Mr  Jebb'»  ]UpIj. 
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it  is,  that  they  are  not  calculated  to  increase  the  sum  of  industry ;  but  rather 
to  turn,  (perhaps  injudiciously  to  force,)  the  national  industry  into  a  parti- 
cular channel.  This  seems  an  argument  against  the  principle  of  such 
duties :  but  when  they  have  been  established,  and  an  infant  manufacture  is 
growing  up  beneath  their  shelter,  it  is  obvious  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
suddenly  abolished ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  Union  would  not  be  attend* 
ed  with  their  rash  removal ;  or  the  immediate  introduction  of  equal  Law. 

It  is  said  the  metropolis  would  be  injured  by  an  Union.  The  provisosi 
contained  in  this  arrangement,  might  counteract  any  general  tendency  of 
the  measure  to  injure  Dublin:  and  besides,  the  metropolis  would  principally 
gain  by  that  acquisition  of  the  British  market,  which  would  result  irom 
Union ;  and  which  would  be  generally  beneficial  to  this  kingdom.  In  the 
worst  event,  this  country  might  be  compensated  in  one  quarter,  for  her 
losses  in  another;  and  the  question  is  not  what  Dublin  might  lose;  but 
what,  on  the  average,  Ireland  would  gain.  The  splendor  of  Dublin  I  take 
to  be  artificial ;  and  not  such  a  symptom  of  general  National  greatness^  as 
that,  given  the  wealth  of  our  metropolis,  you  can  ascertain  the  prospeitty 
of  our  country.  The  riches  of  this  (and  so  in  some  degree  must  those  of 
every)  capital  arise  from  a  determination  of  consumption  to  that  spot.  Thns 
Publin  might  be  less  great,  yet  Ireland  equally  prosperous :  for  the  wealth 
would  not  the  less  exist,  because  it  circulated  more  widely.  That  com- 
mercial importance  which  Union  might  give  to  Cork,  or  which  it  might 
permit  Dublin  to  retam,  would  be  more  symptomatic  of  national  prosperity. 
On  these  subjects,  however,  I  avow  my  scanty  knowiedge,  and  pronounce 
an  opinion  with  hesitation,  and  distrust. 

As  to  absentees,  I  suspect  that  Unkm  would  not  produce  the  crop  that  is 
expected;  and  would  replace  those  rendents  of  whom  it  might  deprive  us, 
by  a  valuable  class  of  men,  of  which  we  stand  in  need.  The  metropolis 
would  lose  some  of  those  attractions  which  it  boasts  at  present  And  triiat 
might  be  the  consequence?  That  such  of  our  noblemen  andgenlryySS 
did  nut  migrate  into  England,  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  would 
spend  their  time  and  fortunes  more  usefully,  amongst  their  tenants,  and 
on  their  estates. 

With  respect  to  the  increase  of  taxes,  which  Union  might  occasion,  the 
present  and  future  liability  of  Ireland  could,  by  the  terms,  be  fixed  at  a  fair 
proportion;  and  an  adherence  to  the  ;>rinctpie  of  that  proportion  be  secured. 
Those  do  not  alarm  me,  who  represent  Union  as  a  financial  scheme  of 
the  British  minister:  for  first,  the  adjustment  of  the  terms  is  within  our 
power ;  and  secondly,  to  make  Ireland  productive,  he  must  make  her  rich. 
Besides,  Adam  Smith»  a  Scotchman,  and  approver  of  the  Scottish  UnioDt 
has  assured  mt  that  Ireland,  by  a  legislative  incorporation  with  Grest 
Britain,  ^  would  gain  advantages,  which  would  much  more  than  compensate 
any  increase  of  taxes,  that  might  accompany  that^Union.'*  But  SmkMf  it 
may  be  said,  would  not  assert  this  now.  Since  he  wrote,  Ireland  has  ac- 
quired a  free  trade.    I  leave  him  to  answer  for  himselfs  Uit  following  are 
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lus  words:  ^by  an  Uaion,  Irelandy  besides  freedom  of  trade,  would  gaia 
other  advantages^  much  more  important J^  AgaiD,  it  may  be  urged  that,  since 
he  wrote,  this  coimtry  has  obtained  constitutional  independence.  But  if 
the  reader  will  observe  the  tenor  of  the  passage  cited '  from  this  writer,  he 
will  find  that  the  benefits  to  which  he  alludes,  might  still  remain  to  be 
acquired. 

In  discussing  the  consequences  of  a  Union,  between  this  island  and 
Great  Britain,  we  naturally  turn  our  eyes  (and  I  have  already  pointed  the 
attention  of  my  reader)  to  that  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury^  produced  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  When  we  would  expatiate 
too  far  in  theory,  this  example  as  it  were  recals  us ;  and  puts  us  in  the 
beaten  road  of  practice  and  experience. 

That  Scotland  has  advanced  in  prosperity  since  the  Union,  I  have  never 
heard  denied.  That  this  advancement  should  be  attributed  to  the  measure^ 
I  have  seldom  heard  controverted ;  and  never  disproved.  By  the  enemies 
of  legislative  incorporation,  we  however  may  be  asked,  whether  Scotland 
would  have  advanced  less  rapidly,  if  it  had  remained  distinct?  But,  accord- 
ing to  all  rules  of  rational  discussion,  the  burthen  of  proof  lies  directly 
upon  them.  We  show,  that  since  the  Union,  the  prosperity  of  that  country 
has  increased.  Let  our  opponents  prove,  that  if  no  such  measure  had 
taken  place,  its  progress  would  have  been  greater,  or  the  same.  Let  it  be 
shown,  that  at  present,  Scotch  Is  not  to  English  prosperity,  in  the  ratio  of 
their  natural  advantages ;  or  that  in  the  race  towards  commercial  or  other 
greatness,  England  has  outstripped  Scotland  more  since  1706,  than  she  did 
before;  and  it  may  seem  that  Union  has  been  injurious  to  North  Britain. 
But  until  this  be  shown,  the  position  remains  unproved.  If  in  estimating 
the  distance  of  those  adjoining  realms,  from  the  most  ilorishing  supposable 
point  of  national  prosperity,  the  interval .  between  them  should  appear  no 
wider  since  their  incorporation,  than  before, — it  would  seem  that  in  this 
respect  the  measure  has  merely  been  innoxious.  But  if,  the  relation  of 
natural  advantage  remaining  the  same,  Scotland  has  yet  gained  on  her 
neighbour  in  the  march,  those  strides  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the 
Union.  Now  let  us  see  how  the  fact  has  been.  One  of  the  best  writers 
against  Union,^  on  the  authority  of  Chalmers,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt,  states 
English  ability  to  have  been  to  Scotysh,  at  the  period  of  the  Union,  as 
twenty-eight  to  one ;  and  the  proportion  at  the  present  day,  to  be  as  eight 
to  one.  An  amazing  pulling  up  of  commercial  distance,  on  the  part  of 
Scotland. 

But  Scotland  was  poor  in  1706 ;  and  Ireland  is  rich  in  1799. 

What  then  ?  If  Union  enabled  Scotland  to  pull  up  a  greater  interval,  is 
it  not  the  more  likely  that  it  will  help  Ireland  to  pull  up  a  less  \  It  is  not 
true  of  measures,  though  it  may  be  so  of  men,  that  the  less  they  have  to 
do,  the  worse  they  will  perform  it. 

^  lo  t  former  part  of  thb  Address.  '  Ifr.  Jchb. 
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I  therefore  feel,  that  the  effect  of  Union  on  North  Britain  is  relevant  to 
tlie  question  which  I  liave  undertaken  to  discuss;  and  that  there  is 
ground  for  what  the  law  terms  a  violent  presumption,  that  the  prosperity  of 
Scotland  has  been  promoted  by  that  measure. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  me,  that  in  sketching  the  facts  and  circum stances 
which  attended  and  preceded  that  event,  and  in  blending  with  the  extracts 
which  I  make  from  historians,'  my  own  observations  and  deductions  re« 
specting  Ireland,  I  shsili  perform  a  task,  unacceptable  to  my  readers,  or  im- 
pertinent to  my  subject. 

^The  uniting  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  was  ckt 
thought  of  such  importance  to  the  wealth,  strength,  and  tranquillity  "  (not 
€ieclusively]qf  England^  but)  ^'  of  the  island  of  .Great  Britain,  that  several 
attempts  were  made  towards  it,  both  hffore  and  after  the  Union  of  the  two 
crowns,  in  the  person  of  King  James." — Amongst  these  might  be  enume- 
rated efforts  so  remote,  as  those  of  the  wise  and  politic  Edward  the  first, 
but  I  shall,  for  many  reasons,  take  the  matter  up  at  a  much  more  recent 
period.  In  the  year  1503,  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  with  James 
King  of  Scotland ;  ''  and  Henry  hoped,  from  the  completion  of  it,  to  re- 
move  all  source  of  discord  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom.^  This  alliance, 
however,  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  About  ten  years  after,  Eog^ 
land  declared  war  against  France,  the  ancient  ally  of  Scotland,  (and  mo- 
dern supporter  of  Irish  Separatists  and  Traitors,)  which  latter  kingdora 
ilius  became  entangled  in  the  contest. 

For,  Scotland  was  a  country  inferior  to  England  in  power,  and  resources ; 
and  sought  to  augment  her  strength  by  a  league  with  France :  **  and  the 
Scots  universally  believed  that,  were  it  not  for  the  countenance  which  they 
received  from  this  foreign  alliance,  they  had  never  been  able  to  maintain 
their  independence,  against  a  people  so  much  superior." 

1  I  »bAU  distmsuifih  Uiese  extracts  from  irhaic  u  my  oam,  bj  iavwted  oonaas ;  and  tun  njsrlf 
rMponsible  for  ilie  centimeots  and  language  of  atl  passages  which,  though  iocorponted  widi 
thone  eitracU  in  tiie  text,  air:  not  themselves  marked  as  flotations.  An  anonymom  Advcnarj, 
who  has  done  me  tlie  honor  of  writing  me  a  letter  in  answer  to  this  Address,  accnses  me  of  bav* 
ing  **fiUed  many  pages  wUh  txtractt  from  De  JFbe."— Now  it  is  a  ladlcrous  fact,  that,  so  tu 
from  filling  pages  in  this  way,  I  have  not  made  a  smgU  extract  from  that  writer,  and  have  but 
once,  that  I  can  recollect,  even  alluded  to  any  matter  as  recorded  by  him.  I  trust  that  this  is  not 
a  specimen  of  the  accaracy,  with  which  my  correspondent  has  perused  the  woii  which  he  imdec- 
took  to  answer. 

On  the  merits  of  De  Foe's  History  of  the  Scotch  Union,  I  am  ill  qualified  to  pronounce ;  hanriag 
sever  read  attentively  any  work  of  that  writer,  except  his  celebrated  Robiman  Crvaoc  .•  a  mois 
entertaining  and  interesting  production,  tlian  either  my  Address,  or  my  correspatndent*.s  answer. 

In  truth  I  donbt  whetlier,  if  we  be  inveterAtely  determined  against  X7nion,  it  would  be  a  wasit 
•f  time  to  read  what  may  instruct  us  how  a  man  can  live  merely  by  his  own  bands,  on  a  d«e(t 
island  ;  or  one  wiiich  b  a  haunt  of  savages,  and  a  scene  of  murders. 

s  Any  more  ttian  the  Union  under  discussion  would  be  importantly  be&tficial  enlvsml*/  i» 
Xngiar.d.    It  would  benefit  the  Empire  i.  e.  Great  Britain  and  ZreUmd. 
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It  had  not  yet  occurred,  Hmt  in  Uoion  they  might  find  a  bulwark  against 
tlie  superior  force  of  England ;  and  even  convert  it  to  a  portion  of  their 
proper  strength.  That  by  incorporating,  they  would  preclude  all  assaults 
on  their  independence ;  since  this  could  not  be  assailable,  when  it  had 
ceased  to  be  distinct.  That  a  diversity  of  interests  could  alone  render 
English  power  formidable  to  Scotland ;  and  that  to  substitute  confidence 
for  apprehension,  and  change  this  power  from  an  object  of  jealousy,  to  a 
ground  of  safety,  Scotland  need  but  identify  with  the  contiguous  countiy  ; 
and  from  a  rival,  become  a  member  of  the  English  empire. 

In  like  manner,  Ireland  is  inferior  to  England  in  power  and  resources ; 
and,  if  she  conceived  the  design  of  separating  herself  from  this  latter 
country,  might  be  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  countenance  of 
T^nce.  Accordingly,  in  a  publication  signed  Arthur  O'Connor^  I  have 
seen  it  pronounced,  that  we  might  league  ourselves  with  France,  or  England, 
as  one  or  the  other  alliance  seemed  most  conducive  to  our  interests ;  or  waa 
most  suitable  to  our  fancy.' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  French  connexion  above  noticed,  aided  by  th« 
chivalrous  ideas  of  James,  (who,  having  in  all  tournaments  professed  him* 
self  the  knight  of  the  queen  of  France,  now  obeyed  her  romantic  sum* 
mons,  to  take  the  field  in  her  defence,)  frustrated  the  peaceful  and  harmo- 
nizing views  of  Henry;  and  Scotland  reaped,  at  Flouden,  the  bloody 
harvest  cf  her  dUtinctneu  ;  in  the  discomfiture  of  her  army,  and  loss  of 
her  king,  together  with  the  flower  of  the  Scots  nobility; — ofiering  aa 
inviting  opportunity,  which  England  generously  declined  taking,  of  '' gain- 
ing advantages  over  Scotland;  and,  perhaps,  reducing  it  to  subjection.'' 
Henry  the  eighth  (not  yet  a  tyrant,)  preferred  pursuing  his  father's  design, 
of  an  amicable  Union; — and  desirous  ^  to  bring  the  government  of  the  island 
under  one  monarch,  offered  his  daughter  Mary  to  James  the  fifth  of  Scotland ;  ^ 
and  made  other  advantageous  proposals,  **  which  the  king  qf  Scotland  wa$ 
incUnabk  enough  to  Jail  in  wpith;  but  the  I^tnchy  who  dreaded  the  effects  qf 
$ueh  a  eo9^unetion,  found  mean$  to  prevent  it.  This  rejection  of  the  proposed 
Union  engaged  the  Scots  nation,  againet  their  vs//,  in  a  war  with  England ; 
and  occasioned  the  defeat  at  Solan  Mosse,  which  brought  their  king  to 
his  grave/* — ^That  the  French  should  have  zealously  opposed  a  measure, 
which  would  eradicate  all  hopes  of  separation,  and  give  permanent  impe- 
rial strength  to  Britain,  is  not  more  surprising,  than  that  Jacobines  should, 
mt  the  present  day,  raise  their  voices  so  loudly  and  furiously  against  sbi 
Union. 

^  King  Edward  VL  pursuing  his  father's  design  of  an  amicable  Union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  proposed  a  match  between  himself  and  Queen  Mary 

'  TIm  peninl  of  a  letter  (jut  published,)  from  Mr.  0*Coiuior  to  Lord  CeBllereiigb,  ascertaiot 
that  1  haTe  not  mla>rccoUeeted  the  import  of  his  AddreM  to  the  Electors  of  the  Countj  of 
ABtrin.  In  the  Letter  to  Lord  C,  Mr.  O'Conaor  avows  himself  to  have  msiataiaed.  In  the 
fomcr,  this  Ught  of  Irelaad  to  ally  with  Franca. 
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ofScotlandy  which  had  already  been  agreed  on  in  the  Scou  ParlianMUt; 
but  the  French  faction  broke  that  agreement ;  and  brooght  upon  the  Scots 
another  irar  with  England,  which  ended  in  theur  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Piii- 
ky^  near  Musselburgh.  Notwithstanding  this  great  victory,  by  which  the 
English  became  possessed  of  most  of  the  South  of  Scotland,  yet  Edward  and 
his  council  were  so  far  from  designing  a  conquest  of  Scotland,  or  the  omt- 
throwing  the  CanttUution  of  that  Kingdoniy  that  the  Protector  of  England 
published  a  declaration,  to  invite  the  Scots  to  amity,  and  equality.  We 
get  in  your  land  (said  that  declaration,)  and  offer  England:  intercourse  of 
merchandizes,  &c.  &c.  the  abolishing  of  all  such  our  laws  as  prohibit  the 
same;  or  might  be  an  impediment  to  the  mutual  amity.  We  offer  not 
only  to  leave  the  title  of  conqueror,  but  the  name  of  our  nation ;  and  to 
take  the  old  indifferent  name  of  Britons/  We  seek  not  to  take  from  you 
your  laws  nor  customs ;  we  seek  not  to  disinherit  your  queen;  but  to  nuke 
her  heirs  inheritors  of  England;  because,  nothing  thoM  be  left  on  our  pert 
to  be  offered :  nothing  on  your  part  unreftued :  whereby  ye  might  be  iuegeusa- 
bk.  This,**  adds  the  historian,  ^wa»  a  very  generoue  propoeal;  but  the 
French  factum  still  made  U  in^fectual ;  and  brought  Scotland  under  a  yoke  cf 
French  tyranny;*'  which  greatly,  and  naturally,  ^  incensed  the  Scots.** 

This  historian  does  not  seem  aware,  that  to  unite  two  kingdoms  is  neeeS" 
sarily  to  subvert  the  Constitution  of  one :  for  though  the  tendency  of  the 
Protector's  proposal  was  an  Union,  he  yet  acquits  the  English  of  hating 
harboured  any  design  ''of  overthrowing  ih^  Constitution  of  Scotland.'^ 

''  King  James  the  first,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne, 
moved  the  Parliament  of  England  for  an  Union  betwixt  the  twi>  kingdoms: 
that  a$  they  were  made  one  in  the  head,  to,  among  themsehes  they  might  be  tai^ 
parably  conjoined ;  and  all  memory  of  by-past  dimsions  extinguished^* 

Now  it  is  probable  that  James's  prejiidices  were  favorable  to  his  Soot* 
tish  subjects ;  and  that  he  would  not  have  proposed  this  measure^  if  he  bad 
conceived  that  Union  would  be  detrimental  to  his  country. 

''The  motion  seemed  to  be  generally  well  relished  by  both  nations;  Whose 
respective  Parliaments  appointed  commissioners;''  but  the  business  pro- 
ceeded languidly  in  England,  and  finally  fell  to  the  ground.  "The  King," 
(a  Scotchman)  "  was  extremely  grieved  at  this ;  and  conceiving  that  the 
work  would  be  more  easily  effected,  if  begun  in  Scotland,  called  a  Paiiianieiit 
there.  The  estates  readily  allowed  all  the  articles;  provided  the  same 
should  be  ratified  m  the  Parliament  of  England*  But  the  EngUsk  Cbureb 
party  defeated  all  endeavour  to  accomplish  that  Union.  They  soon  disco* 
vered  James's  foible,  and  found  out  other  employment  for  him ;  which  was 
to  advance  his  prerogative  in  Scotland ;  and  concurred  witii  him  as  heartily 
in  that,"  (to  the  subversion  of  the  liberties  of  that  kingdom,)  "  as  they  opp<^ 
•ed  him  in  the  Union." 
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Td  tins  instanee^  we  find,  thtt  tfr  reject  Union  may  not  ahireys  be  to  pro^ 
SMte  the  liberties  of  a  ooontiy.' 

'^In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first,  we  do  not  find  an  Union  to  have  been 
once  mentioned.  An  tlLitimed  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England  had  so  great 
an  ascendant  over  that  prince^  as  to  engage  him  to  overturn  "the  Constit» 
tion  of  Scotiandi'' 

The  above  passage  implies  aoontrasty  which  our  modem  Irish  Patriots 
will  find  it  difficult  to  eompreben^;^— wa.  between  Union,  and  the^subver* 
aion  of  a  Constitutioo* 

^  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  there  was  a  confederacy  hth 
fween  the  two*  kingdoms,  which  continued,  wiUi  interruption,  till  it  was  «i» 
tirely  broken  in  1«50.  On  the  ISth  of  April  1654^  GromwelV  published  an 
ordinance,  for  umting  Scotland  with  England.  Thus  stood  the  Union  foi 
some  years  ;  during  wkiehf  it  i$  taH  the  Scoff  nation,  wes  never  nwre  etuy  •/ 
norjmetice  more  tmpariialfy  admmitteredJ^ 

*^  At  the  Restoeation,,  every  thing  sdatiog  ta  Scotland  was  put  upon  the 
same  foot  as  before  the  civil  wars:  the  ill  effects  whereof  were  soon  felt  in 
many  instances ;  paiticulafiy  by  the  passing  of  acts  relative  to  trade,  which 
not  only  stirred  up-  old,,  but  raised*  new  antmoeities.  The  Scots  made  heavy 
complaints;  but  without  redress,"  until  the  year  1670;  when  <<  the  Parlia^ 
mKkiqfSeeilmnd  passed  an  Act  empowering  king  Charles"  to  appoint  com* 
nissioneisof  both  eountries,  **  to  treat  about  the  Union  f  and  the  ^  redu* 
cing  .both  Parliaments  into  one ;"  but  ^  the  Scots  commissioners  insisting 
that  noneof  the  constituent  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  should 
be  eiduded  from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  thus  the  treaty  came  to 
aothmg;  these  commissiouers  not  only  insisting  upon  their  old  pretences^ 
but  likewise  that  they  could  not  so  much  as  treat  of  an  Union,  till  all  their 
eonstituents  had  consented."  In  Ireland  we  go  farther ;  and  require  the 
eipieas  consent  of  the  whole  people,  electors  or  not. 

**  Thus,  though  the  first  motion  of  a  treaty  came  entirely  from  themselvesi 
it  was  the  Scots  who  broke  it  off.  The  secret  motives  of  their  doing  so  pro^* 
cecded,  it  is  said,  firom  some  about  the  court,  who  at  first  fiuicied  they  could 
increase  their  power  and  influence  by  the  union,  being  afterwards  convinced 
it  would  have  quite  another  sfiect."  They  had,  in  short,  continued  good 
Patriots,  as  long  as  the  public  interest  seemed  to  ooincide  with  their  own. 

^In  the  time  of  James  II.  there  was  nothing  done  in  the  Union;  the 
court  being  taken  up  with  other  designs.  But  though,  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
lians  and  Mary,  boUi  nations  were  too  much  distracted  to  thmk  in  earnest 
of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  yet,  the  same  king  projpoeed  by  the  Seote  coi¥» 
9ention  of  the  ettate$y  who  appointed  commissioners  to  treat  upon  tiutt  matb* 
ter  with  England,  kmg  William,  in  his  speech  to  both  houses  of  Parliament, 


1  It  does  not  follow,  bocuno  JaaiM  thiu  apptan  to  have  loved  bis  own  powor  better  then  the  li. 
bertict  of  hU  Scottiah  aabjocte,  that  hi  would  not  have  pvefemd  the  intaraata  of  (hn  nathr«)Soou 
land,  to  thoae  of  England* 
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on  the  dlst  of  March  1689,  recommended  to  their  ^ontideradon,  an  Umon 
with  Scotland.  The  English  Parliament  took  little  notice  of  this  recom- 
mendation ;  90  that  no  answer  uat  retvrned  to  the  Scott  Parliament  i*  (who 
appear  to  have  been  the  instigators  of  the  measure,)  "  and  the  business 
rested  till  the  year  1700 ;  when  the  king,  in  his  answer  to  an  address  of 
the  Lords,  took  an  opportunity  of  putting  that  House  in  mind  of  what  he 
had  recommended  to  his  Parliament,  soon  after  his  accession;  viz.  that 
they  would  consider  of  an  Union  between  the  two  kingdoms :  that  his  Ma- 
jesty was  of  opinion,  that  nothing  would  contribute  more  to  the  security 
and  happiness  of  iof A ;  and  was  inclined  to  hope  that  after  they  had  lived 
an  hundred  years  under  the  same  head,  some  hap^  expedient ^  in  case  a 
treaty  were  set  on  foot  for  that  purpose,  might  be  founds  for  making  them  one 
people.  Hereupon  the  Lords  passed  a  bill,  for  authorizing  Commissioners  of 
the  realm  of  England  to  treat  with  Commissioners  of  Scotland,/or  the  we&l 
of  both  kingdoms.  But  the  Commons''  (of  England) '' refusing  their  concur- 
rence," the  wishes  of  Scotland  remained  ungratified ;  and  *'  the  business  of 
the  Union  went  no  farther.^ 

''This  great  work,  therefore,  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Anne;  fer 

though  the  negociation,  which  was  set  on  foot  soon  after  her  accession  ta 

the  throne,  unhappily  miscarried ;  yet,  it  being  resolved  to  endeavour  again 

the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  powers  were  given  to  the  Queen,  by  the 

Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,"  according  to  which  she  appointed 

Commissioners  for  both  countries.    Amongst  the  English  Commissioners 

were  the  Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Godolphin,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  Lord 

Somers,  Sir  John  Holt,  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  Mr.  Harley,  and  Mr.  Boylei 

Among  the  Soots  were  the  Chancellor,  the  President,  and  two  Lords  of 

Session,  together  with  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk.    '^The  Scots  had  got  among 

them  the  notion  of  a  federal  Union,  like  that  of  the  united  Provinces,  or 

Cantons  of  Switzerland ;"  but  the  scheme  was  abandoned,  *^fifr  this  reason^ 

heside  many  others,  ^  that  as  long  as  the  two  nations  had  d^erent  Parliaments^ 

they  could  break  the  UnUm,'  whenever  they  pleased;  for  each  nation  mouU 

foUow  their  own  Parliament  ;**  and  thus  the  grand  imperial  object  would 

have  been  unattained ;  which  '^  was  to  settle  a  lasting  and  firm  Union  betwoeen 

the  Kingdoms,     Therefore  they  resohed  to  treat  only  about  an  incorporating 

Union;  that  should  put  an  end  to  all  distinctions ;   avd  vnite  all  thbis 

INTERESTS.'' 

They  accordingly  entered  on  the  scheme  of  an  entire  Union.  The  com« 
missioners  of  both  kingdoms  met ;  and  having  spent  above  three  months 
in  discussion,  unanimously  concluded  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  When 
they  attended  the  Queen,  in  order  to  present  to  her  Majesty  one  of  the 
sealed   instruments   containing  these  articles,  the. Scots  Commissioners 

1  If  this  reasoolQg  be  right,  It  might  seem  that  the  present  connexion,  which  fo  a  sort  of  federa- 
tiTe  ttoion,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  severed ;  as  the 
two  nations  have  different  parliaments. 
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spoke  to  the  following  effect:  ''An  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  hi^  been 
long  wished  for ;  it  bang  $o  necestofyfor  alablishing  tht  lasting  peaeCf  happi" 
neu  and  protperity  ^  both  nations :  and  though  it  has  been  firequentlj 
endeavoured,  by  your  Majesty's  Royal  Predecessors^  without  the  desired 
success,  yet  the  glorious  successes,  with  which  God  has  blessed  your  Ma- 
jesty's endeavours  for  the  happiness  of  your  people,  make  us  hope  that  this 
great  work  is  reserved  to  be  accomplished  in  your  Majesty's  Reign.'' — The 
Queen,  in  answer,  said,  **  I  shall  always  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happi* 
ness»  if  this  Union,  which  wiU  he  so  great  a  ucurity  and  advantage  to  both 
kingdoms,  can  be  accomplished  in  my  reign." 

**  The  advantages  that  were  offered  to  Scotland,  in  the  whole  frame  of 
this  Union,  were  so  great  and  visible,  that  nothing,  but  the  considentioa 
of  the  safety  that  was  to  be  procured  by  it,  could  have  brought  the  EogUsb 
to  agree  to  a  project,  that  in  every  branch  of  it  was  much  more  favorable  to 
|he  Scots  nation."  If  similar  causes  produce  similar  effects,  the  Irish 
^ay,  (as  I  have  observed  already,)  expect  the  most  advantageous  terms  of 
Union. 

**  The  Scots  were  to  bear  less  than  the  fortieth  part  of  the  public  tucci. 
It  is  held  a  maxim,  that  in  the  framing  of  a  government,  a  proportioB  oi^ht 
to  be  observed  between  the  share  in  the  legislature,  and  the  burden  to  be 
borne.  Yet  in  return  of  the  fortieth  part  of  the  burden,  the  Scots  were 
offered  near  the  eleventh  part  of  the  legislature." 

On  the  Sd  of  October,  1706,  the  Scotch  Parliament  met;  and  the  Quecn'a 
letter  to  them  contained,  amongst  others^  the  following  paragraphs :  **  The 
Union  has  been  long  desired  by  both  nations;  and  we  shall  esteem  it  at 
the  greatest  glory  of  our  Reign,  to  have  it  now  perfected ;  being  fully  per- 
suaded that  it  must  prove  the  greatest  happiness  of  our  people*  An  entiie 
and  perfect  Union  will  secure  your  religh>n,  liberty  and  property:  femove 
the  animosities  among  yourselves,  and  the  jealousies  and  differences 
betwixt  our  two  kingdoms.  It  must  increase  your  strength,  riches,  and 
trade;  and  by  this  Union  the  whole  island  being  joined  in  affection^  eiul 
fru  from  all  apprehension  of  different  interests,  will  be  enabled  to  resist  all 
its  enemies,  and  maintain  the  liberties  of  Europe."  '  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters were  not  insensible  of  jthe  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter, 
in  the  affair  of  the  Union;  against  which  a  powerful  party  had  been  formed 
with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  some  other  noblemen  at  its  head.  The 
topics  from  which  the  arguments  against  the  Union  were  drawn,  were  the 
antiquity  and  dignity  of  this  kingdom,  which  they  said  was  offered  to  be 
given  up:  they  were  departing  from  an  independent  state,  and  going  to 
sink  into  a  dependency  on  England :  what  conditions  soever  might  be  now 
speciously  offered,  they  could  not  expect  that  they  should  be  adhered  to,  * 

*  To  render  Uiese  paragraphs  appUeablA  to  the  present  time  and  oMaaure,  we  have  bat  to  nbtti* 
tnle  the  word  Empirtf  in  place  of  Island. 

'  As,  however,  they  have  been  adhered  to.  Bat  the  malt  ux !  It  is  ridleuious  to  heer  this 
urged  at  n  violatioo  of  the  Union.    That  Uraty  only  stipulated  that  no  dnty  should  be  laid  on 
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in  a  Parliament  where  sixteen  Peers,  and  forty-fi^  Cominoneivco<QU  not 
hold  the  balance  ■  against  a  hundred  Peers,  and  five  hundred'  and  thirteen 
Commoners.  Scotland  would  be  no  more  considered  as  formerly,  hy  foreign 
states:  ^  their  Peers  would  be  precarious,  and' elective,  &c/^ 

Thus,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  case  of  Scotland  furnished  as  plausible 
topics,  as  those  which  are  resorted  to  by  the  Anti-unionists  of  the  present 
day.  Scotland,  as  a  kingdom,  could  at  least  boast  equal  dignity,  and  anti« 
quity,  with  our  own.  Its  theoretic,  and,  1  mpprthend  iif$  prmctkalf  indepen- 
dence was  as  great,  as  that  of  Ireland.  Yet  patriotic  and  generoua  as*  those 
olyections  were.  History  will  not  permit  us  to  affirm  that  it  was  Publie 
Spirit  which  enforced  them;  or  that  the  opposition  to  Scotch  Union  was 
disinterested,  and  impartial.  ^  All  those  who  adhered  to  the  Jacobite 
interest,  vehemently  opposed  every  step  that  was  made:  becauteihey  tarn 
that  Union  struck  at  the  root  of  all  their  deiigm  for  a  new  RevobUian."  Yet 
I  will  venture  to  surmise^  that  those  Jacobites  no  more  avowed  their  real 
motives,  and  designs,  than  the  Jacobines  of  our  time  and  country  dedars 
theirs.  I  dare  to  say,  that  they  preferred  resorting  to  those  topics,  which 
we  have  been  enumerating;  and  talked  loudly,  and  popularly,  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland ;  and  incompetence  of  her  Parliament  to  surrender  her 
liberties  and  constitution. 

Some  of  the  Anti-Unionists  ^  insisted  vehemently  on  the  danger  that 
the  Constitution  of  their^  (Presbyterian)  ^  Church  must  be  in,  when  aU 
should  be  under  the  power  of  a  British  Parliament.^  Pious  souls  ! — Alas ! 
there  was  no  piety  in  the  case.  On  the  contraiy,  **  this  objection  was 
pressed  by  some*  who  were  known  to  be  the  most  violent  enemies  to  Pres- 
bytery, of  any  in  the  nation  ;  but  it  was  done  with  design  to  inflame  that 
body  of  men,  and  so  to  engage  them  to  persist  in  opposition.^ 

**  These  jealousies  of  the  Presbyterians,  lest  their  churck  should  be 
swallowed  up  by  that  of  England,  were  infused  chiefly  by  the  old  Duchess 
of  Hamilton,  who  had  great  credit  with  them ;  and  it  was  suggested  that 
she  and  her  son  had  particular  views:  as  hoping  that,  if  Scotland  should 

■iBlt  ID  ScotUikd  during  the  War:  a  plain  nafnthre  fragBaiit,  imidyliig  diat  aiicli   d«ty  >u|bt 
ba  impoawdy  after  the  war  shonld  have  an  end. 

What  then  was  this  alleged  v&oUtion  f  See  Barney  The  Scoteh  admitted  that "  peace  vat  as 
good  as  made;  and  was  every  daj  expected  ;"  bnt  fonooth  the  dn^  was  imposed  befive  it  had 
been  '*  proclaimed,  or  signed.**—- Signal  infringement !  the  OpporiHon  In  England  agreed  with 
fhe  Scots  members  in  so  considering  it. 

I  Hold  what  balanee  i  of  Scotch  against  EngjUah  Interest?  The  effect  of.  Union  was  to  eAice 
all  distinctioiis  of  interest;  and  with  them  to  annihilate  those  aigwments,  which  are  derived  flrem 
n  compaxisfm  of  Scotch  with  English  RepresentatiMi.  The  true  admeasurement  would  b9,  ef 
Scotch  Eepreaentation,  with  Scotch  contribntion ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  Sootland,  bj 
the  treaty  of  Union,  shared  an  eleventh  of  tin  imperial  legislature ;  and  bot  a  fortieth  of  tbt 
imperial  bortfaen. 

a  neither  perhaps,  would  Ireland,  after  Union,  **  bt  oomttdered  atj^rmerly  hy  Jitrdgn  ^ataJ^ 
Tor  example,  France  might  no  longer  consider  this  eoantry  as  a  fit  theatre  Ibr  her  iatrigMt;  aad> 
a  field  in  which  to  fight  her  battles  with  the  Britiah  £mpira. 
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continue  a  separated  kingdom,  the  Crown  might  come  into  their  iamfly^ 
they  being  the  next  in  blood,  alter  king  James's  posterity." 

Yet  I  presume  that  neither  she,  nor  the  Duke,  any^  more  than  som» 
persons  of  the  present  day,  had  the  imprudence  to  say  publicly,  ^  we 
typpose  an  Union  from  selfish  and  ambitious  motives :"  on  the  contrary  I 
think  it  likely,  that  they  were  as  loud  as  any,  in  their  denunciations  of 
those  unworthy  slaves,  who  would  surrender  the  Constitution  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  country. '  . 

**  The  party  who  opposed  Union,  finding  the  majority  against  them, 
studied  to  raise  a  storm  without  doors,  to  terrify  them.  A  set  of  addresses 
against  the  Union  were  sent  round  all  the  counties,  in  which  those  who 
opposed  it  had  any  interest.  *  There  came  up  many  of  these,  in  the  name 
of  counties  and  boroughs,  and  at  last  from  parishes.  This  made  some 
noise  abroad,  but  was  very  little  considered  there,  when  it  was  known  by 
whose  arts  and  practices  they  were  procured.  When  this  appeared  to  have 
little  effect,  pains  wero  taken  to  animate  the  rabble'  to  violent  attempts, 
both  at  Edinburgh"^  (the  metropolis)  ^  and  Glasgow.''^ 

I  leave  the  Reader  to  conjecture,  whether  it  be  with  pain  and  confusion, 
that  I  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  such  distinguished  patriots,  to  those 
betrayers  of  their  country,  who  (like  me)  wero  friends  to  Union. 

**  A  great  part  of  the  gentry  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  ofien  in  England , 
and  had  observed  the  protection  which  all  men  had  from  a  House  of  Conn 
mons,  and  the  security  which  it  procurod  against  partial  Judges,  and  a 
violent  Ministry,  entered  into  the  Union  with  great  zeal.  The  opening  a 
free  trade  with  England,  &c.  and  the  protection  of  the  fleet  of  England,  ^ 
attracted  those  who  understood  these  matters,  and  saw  thero  was  no  other 
way  in  view,  to  make  the  nation  rich  and  considerable/' 

**  But  that  which  advanced  the  Union  most  effectually,  and  withoni  which 
it  could  noi  have  iueeeeded^  was,  that  a  considerable  number  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  were  in  no  engagementt  with  the  Courty  (on  the  contrary, 
had  been  disobliged  and  turned  out  of  great  posts,  and  some  very  lately) 
declared  for  «f.  Their  number  was  between  twenty  and  thirty.  These  kept 
themselves  very  close  and  united,  and  teemed  to  have  no  other  interett,  but 


9  "  A  miiltitnde,  at  the  Mme  time  that  they  iwalted  «ell>wi«hen  to  the  Ifnloo,  attended  the** 
ypairMie  tmd  ditinUrettvi)  **  Deke  d  HemOton,  with  load  acclamations,  as  he  paued  the 
atraets  to  and  from  the  Furliament.'* 

"  The  Doke  of  Atfaoi**  {aiMther  JtnH4tnton  leadefO  "  «»  believed  to  be  in  a  Ibrtign  coiraa- 
pondence  :*  (with  jyanec.) 

a  Hie  leme  thing  prediely  oecnrred  in  Ireland. 

»  An  obeolete  name;  formerly  given  to  that  data  of  the  cornmuaitj,  which  modem  patrlotum 
digniftet  with  the  tatie  of  ptopU;  and  whose  espraM  aasent,  we  are  told.  Is  necessary,  towards 
legitimatirfii  an  art  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

4  We  are  not  deatitnts,  at  the  present  day»  of  spirits  such  as  those  which,  la  1T0T>  instigated 
Ibe  mobs  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  against  their  Leglslatvre. 

*  Some  gcMcrptts  Anti-wdonbt  may  suggest  that  IreUad  ]){u  this  already. 
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that  qf  thmr  amntry.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale,  the 
Earls  of  Rothes,  Roxburgh,  Haddington,  and  Marchmont  They  were  m 
grwt  credit ;  became  they  had  no  visible  bioi  on  their  mindi  ;  and  were  called 
T«£  SQL  A  DRONE.  Ill  usage  had  provoked  them  rather  to  oppose  the  Min]»- 
tiy,  than  to  concur.  When  spoke  to»  they  answered  coldly,  and  with  re- 
aerve ;  so  that  it  was  expected  they  would  have  concurred  in  the  opposition; 
and,  they  being  between  twenty  and  thirty  in  number,  if  they  had  iet  them^ 
uheh  against  the  Union,  the  design  must  have  miscarried.  But  they  continued 
silent,  lil)  the  first  division  of  the  House  obliged  them  to  declare;  and  then 
they  nt»t  only  joined  in  it,  but  promoted  it  effectually ,  and  tnth  zeal.** 

**  There  were  great  and  long  debates,  managed  on  the  side  of  the  Union, 
for  the  ministry,  by  the  Earls  of  Seafield  and  Stair:  for  the  Squadroned 
(whom  the  historian  does  not  count  amongst  the  ministerial  ranks,)  **  by 
the  Earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Marchmont;"  (silly  fellows,  who  had  no  assign* 
able  motive,  but  regard  to  their  country,)  '^  and  against  the  measure,  by 
the''  {disinterested  and  Iqyar)  "  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athol.'' 

But,  spite  of  the  patriotic  exertions  of  these  two  last  noblemen,  aided  by 
the  talent  and  wisdom  of  the  Edinburgh  mob, — spite  of  the  motley  array 
of  party  coalition  against  the  measure, — and  all  that  was  said  then,  and  is 
repeated  now,  of  dignity,  and  independence,  and  liberties,  and  Constitution, 
parliamentary  competence,  and  preponderance  of  English  members  in  the 
eemmon  legislature, 

«  Qnis  ulU  &sdo, 
Temperet  s  lacrjmiB  !** 

an  Union  was  carried,  or  (in  the  insidious  terms  of  Blackstone)  was 
"  happily  efiected,"  by  the  efforts  of  the  Squadrone  :  a  gratuiious  band  of 
traitors,  who  had  no  views  of  interest  to  excuse  their  conduct;  nor  any 
better  reason  for  supporting  the  measure,  than  that  it  conduced  to  the  well- 
being  of  their  country ;  and  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  distinctness,  to  the  pros* 
perity  of  Scotland. — What  worse  could  Irish  Unionists  have  done,  if  the 
disinterested  Anti-unionists  had  not  frustrated  their  plans ! 

I  admit  that  Scotland  has  thriven  extremely  since  that  period;  has,  in  the 
commercial  race,  gained  surprisingly  on  England:  lime  (from  personal 
pique  to  the  patriots  of  Scotland,)  has  maliciously  contradicted  the  prophe- 
cies uttered  by  Lord  Belhaven  (in  an  access  of  political  second-sight,)  and 
has  justified  the  tame  proceedings  of  the  Roxburghs  and  Marchmonts. 
But  we  must  not  hearken  to  the  narratives  of  Time,  u^n  the  question. 
We  must  not  doubt  the  patriotism  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  (he  ignorance 
of  Lord  Somers,  ■  or  weakness  and  profligacy  of  the  Squadrone ;  since  this 
might  betray  us  into  an  oblique  disparagement  of  the  wisdom,  constitutional 
knowledge,  and  disinterestedly  public  spirit,  of  some  Anti-unionists  of  the 
present  day. 


1  Wlio  ffvideBtlj  thought  the  Scottish  Ptrliaraent  coxipettnt  to  eiMct  Union;  contxaiy  to  the 
oplnidb  of  veoy  Ber  debater*,  man j  Lawyers  in  ow  House  of  CommoBs,  &c.  &c. 
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But  let  me  not  deviate,  even  into  irony,  from  that  seriousness  which  suits 
the  importance  of  my  subject.  Let  me  now  conclude  this  appeal  to  the 
good  sense  of  my  countrymen :  an  appeal  to  the  people;  not  from  the 
opinion  of  their  parliament;  but  from  the  dogmatic  clamor  of  an  interested 
^lultitude ;  which,  whilst  it  bellows  against  Union,  miscalls  itself  the  pub- 
lic ;  an  appUcation  to  the  virtuous  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  to  obviate  the 
practices  of  those,  who  are  creating  the  ferment,  which  they  impute  to  the 
proposal  of  this  measure;  and  whetting  popular  resentment,  as  a  weapon, 
for  defending  their  private  interest  against  the  public  weal. 

Let  all  Patriots  combine  to  defeat  such  mischievous  intentions;  and 
private  ambition  yield  to  the  general  good  of  Ireland. 

Let  the  independent  country  gentlemen  come  forward.  They  can  have 
no  interests,  which  are  distinct  from  those  of  Ireland.  I  do  not  call  on  then 
to  support,  but  to  investigate  the  merits  of  an  Union :  to  stop  short,  before 
they  reach  a  precipice,  to  which  they  may  be  hurried  by  their  own  proud 
feelings;  and  pushed  by  the  insidious  projects  of  the  factious,  and  the 
selfish. 

Let  them  not  give  ear  to  those  misrepresentations,  which  state  the  inquiry 
to  be,  whether  we  should  surrender  our  constitution?  Would  I  basely  con* 
sent  to  deliberate  on  such  a  question  ?  I  will  appeal  to  my  past  conduct  in 
Parliament  for  an  answer.  This,  I  venture  to  pronounce  such,  as  will  not 
shrink  from  examination ;  or  be  found  to  bear  the  traces  of  servility  or 
faction. 

The  discussion  is  fiof,  whether  we  shall  surrender  the  liberties  of 
this  country.  What  Minister  would  dare  propose  such  a  question  to 
Par]iament,or  to  the  Nation?  The  question  is,  whether  Union  may  not 
ao  modify  our  Constitution,  as  to  promote  our  prosperity,  while  it  secutes 
our  freedom. 

Whether  it  will  not  fortify  that  empire,  of  which  Ireland  makes  a  part : 
whose  safety  is  menaced ;  and  whose  destruction  we  cannot  survive. 

Whether  it  may  not  silence  internal  jealousy,  and  dissension ;  establish 
our  religion ;  yet  conciliating  the  Catholics,  consolidate  our  people. 

Whether  it  may  not  both  bestow  commercial  advantages,  and  enable  us 
to  use  them :  and  give  us  that  respectable  and  industrious  class  of  men, 
which  is  the  boast  of  the  sister  country ;  and  the  want  of  ours. 

Whether  in  allowing  Ireland  an  efficient  weight  in  the  imperial  councils, 
it  will  not  still  more  secure  us,  by  so  inextricably  entangling  our  interests 
with  those  of  Britain,  that  all  grudgmg  policy,  all  narrow  jealousy  of  Irish 
advancement,  if  it  ever  existed,  must  have  an  end. '  ^ 

Whether,  by  disarming  separatists  of  those  instruments,  which  they  now 
possess,  and  thus  rendering  it  impossible  that  our  aggrandisement  should  be 
perverted,  it  will  not  make  the  obstruction  of  Irish  greatness  an  obvious  in- 
ury  to  Britain. 

Whether  the  alternative  of  Union,  or  separation,  is  not  offered  to  iis>  as 
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explicitly  tA  we  need  wish ;  and  whether  we  ought  to  hesitate  as  to  which 
we  would  make  choice  of. 

Whether  separation  from  England  he  not  subjection  to  France.*  (If  so, 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  horrors,  which  disfigure  that  at  once  wretched, 
and  formidable  country;  and  shudder  at  the  melancholy  prospect  which  I 
have  disclosed.) 

Whether  the  objections  which  we  hear  urged  so  loudly  against  Union,  are 
not  such,  as  the  conditions  might  obviate  with  ease ;  and  which  therefore 
are,  for  the  present,  premature. 

Whether,  if  legislative  incorporation  tend  to  fortify  the  empire,  Britain  be 
not  likely  to  purchase  imperial  strength,  by  ample  and  liberal  conces- 
sion, in  point  of  terms. 

Whether  two  legislatures,  in  one  empire,  do  not  tend  to  disunite ;  and 
whether  experience  has  not  alarmingly  reduced  this  theory  to  practice. 

Whether  the  testimony  of  all,  who  oppose  an  Union,  is  so  disinterested, 
ad  to  deserve  implicit  credit. 

Whether  the  example  of  Scotland  has  not  proved  that  Faction  may  vehe- 
mently oppose  an  Union ;  that  Patriotism  may  vote  for  whatever  sacrifice  it 
involves,  and  finally,  that  Time  may  sanction  such  a  measure ;  by  shewing 
it  to  have  become  the  basis  of  national  prosperity. 

Whether  oiiir  situation  is,  or  has  been  such,  that  some  radical  and  tramquU 
change  is  not  desirable. 

Whether  that  dittinct  independence,  which  nuiy  mar  imperial  energy,  is 
likely  to  be  very  real:  or  consequently  so  precimu,  that  it  should  not  be 
lesigned. 

This  I  take  to  be  some  analysis  of  that  complex  question,  which  I  re- 
commend to  the  cool  and  honest  consideration  of  every  Irishman,  who  loves 
his  country  better  than  himself. 

Let  no  man  timidly  suppress  his  opinion,  to  avcud  exposing  himself  to  an 
obloquy,  which  is  but  temporary  and  artificiaU 

Let  him  encounter  willingly,  as  I  do^  an  honorable  unpopularity ;  by  re- 
fusing to  decide  the  question,  which  he  has  not  yet  discussed. 

For  my  part,  though  deaf  to  clamor,  and  I  hope  unyielding  to  intimida- 
tion, I  am  open,  and  always  shall  be  so,  to  reaton.  I  shall  ever  prefer  re- 
tracting, to  persisting  in  an  error. 

My  present  opinion  is,  that  Union  would  serve  this  country;  if  obtained 
on  those  fair  terms,  which  I  think  would  certainly  be  granted.  I  look  upon 
jit  to  be  a  measure,  which,  incorporating  our  distinctness,  and  thus  far  alter* 
ing  our  government,  will  however, 

——J"  on  cbange— Dantipn  foondi^i 

on  a  change  of  the  modes  and  forms  of  the  imperial  establishment,  will  found 

*  Pope, 
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AepermtneiMe  of  our  tranquillity ;  our  connexioii  with  Great  Britaio;  our 
commiereey  our  liberties,  and  our  Constitution. 

Union  forms  my  means;  which  I  am  ready  to  abandon,  if  any  man  will 
]>roTe  that  they  are  ill  chosen*  My  end,  I  solemnly  declare,  is  the'prospe- 
sityof  my  Coimtiy. 

February,  1st,  1799. 

W.    SMITH. 
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The  committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  State  of 
The  Eimg's  Bench,  Fleet,  and  Ma&shalsea  Prisons, 
and  to  report  their  Observations  thereupon,  together  with 
any  Improvement  which  may  be  practicable  therein  }  and  who 
were  empowered  to  enquire  into  the  State  of  the  New 
Prison,  bailding  in  the  City  of  London^  for  the  reception  of 
Debtors,  and  into  the  arrangements  made  for  the  better 
management  of  the  Prisons  of  Newgate^  Ludgate,  GiUsput" 
sireetf  and  The  Borough  Compters^  since  the  Report  of  die 
Committee  of  This  House,  on  those  Prisons,  in  the  Year 

1814*: Have,  pursuant  to  the  Order  of   the  House, 

examined  the  Matter  to  them  referred,  and  agreed  upon  the 
following  REPORT. 

ITouE  Committee  find  the  Marshalsea  of  the  King's  Bbnch  to 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  that' 
it  is  a  national  and  not  a  county  prison.    Persons  arrested  for  debt^ 
or  confined  under  the  sentence,  or  for  contempt,  of  the  Court,  axe 
imprisoned  therein. 

The  Marshal  is,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  Justice  o£ 
the  King's  Bench,  appointed  by  the  King,  either  by  sign  manual  or 
by  letters  patent,  in  virtue  of  the  Act  of  the  27  th  of  George  the 
Second.  William  JoneSf  Esq.  the  present  Marslial,  was  nominated 
by  sign  manual  on  the  19th  of  March,  1791,  and  he  holds  his 
office,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  warrant,  <^  for  so  long  time  as 
he  shall  behave  himself  well,  and  shall  be  resident  wtdun  die  walls 
oc  rales  of  the  prisoii^  and  no  loager.'* 
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^thete  18  lid  salary  attached  to  the  office  of  Marshal  of  the  Eing^^ 
Bench ;  hit  income  is  derived  from  fees  on  commitnients  and  dis-* 
charges,  and  from  other  sources^  such  as  the  rent  of  rooms  in  the 
prison,  profits  on  the  sale  of  porter,  ale,  and  wine,  the  x^ent  of  the 
coffee-house,  8cc.  fcc. ;  but  his  principal  emoluments  arise  from 
graating  the  rules,  or  the  liberty  of  living  without  the  walk  of  tbt 
prison,  within  a  certain  are;i.  The  average  gross  amount  of  reve* 
nue  derived  from  these  sources,  may  be 'estimated  annually,  for  the 
last  three  years^  at  5,000/.  I5s*  SdL  according  to  an  account  delU 
vered  in  by  the  Marshal  $  the  expenses  and  outgoings,  including 
the  payment  of  clerks,  turnkeys,  watchmen,  taxes,  &c.  &c*  are 
1 ,730/.  9s.  6d.  leaving  a  net  income  to  the  Marshal  pf  3,270/.  6s.  2d. 
To  this  most  be  added  the  fees  taken  on  bails  and  judgments^ 
which  are  calculated  at  320/.  per  annum }  making  on  the  whole  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  8,590/.  Amongst  these  emoluments,  that  oir 
beer  sold  in  the  prison  amounts  to  872/.  and  that  on  the  rules  to 
2,823/.  per  annum. 

The  outgoings  consist  principally  In  salaries,  taxes,  and  law  ex^ 
penses,  and  the  small  sum  of  75/.  for  repairs  j  though  the  Cono- 
mittee  observe,  that  by  the  17th  clause  of  the  27th  of  George  IL 
ch.  17.  *<  the  Marshal  of  the  Maishalsea  of  the  King's  Bench  for 
the  time  being  shall  at  his  own  cost  and  charges,  by  and  out  of  the 
fees  and  profits  incident  to  the  said  office,  well  and  sufficiently 
repair,  and  keep  in  good  repair,  the -said  prison,  and  all  the  buiU*^ 
ings  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging." ' 

The  officers  of  the  prison  are  all  in  the  appointmeiit  of  the  M^r* 
Aalt  and  consist  as  fdllow : 

The  Deputy  Marshal  is  Mr.  Josiak  Boydell  s  l!hi$  gentUmaa 
lutt  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  prisoa,  and  has  no. 
salary,  but  hb  emoluments  arise  from  fees  taken  under  the  rules 
and  orders  of  the  Court,  dated  1759,  and  which  amount  from  S50/i» 
to  400/.  per  annum,  and  would,  it  is  stated,  be  considerably  in- 
creased, if  the  fees  were  not  voluntarily  relinquished  in  all  cases  of 
poverty  and  distress.  The  duties  of  this  officer  are  to  attend  the 
Chief  Justice  in  court,  and  to  accompany  him  to  the  royal  levees* 

"  It  does  not  a|>{isv  to  Your  Committee^  that  there  is  any  ckar  distioc- 
tioQ  made  between  the  repairs  that  are  to  be  dooe  by  the  Marsha),  and  those 
lihat  arc  to  be  executed  by  the  Government. 
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The  situation  of  Clerk  of  the  Papers  was  held  by  a  nephew  of 
Mr.  Jones,  who  is  dead.  Nanew  appointment  has  taken  place, 
but  the  Marshal  receives  the  profits  of  the  office,  which,  arising 
fvom  feeS|  may  be  estimated  at  from  600/.  to  700/.  per  annum. 
.  The  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Rules  is  held  by  the  Marshal  himself; 
who  pays  also  three  clerks  fixed  salaries.—- There  are  in  addition, 
three  turnkeys  and  four  watchnien,  whose  incomes  are  derived 
partly  from  salaries  and  partly  from  fees  and  emoluments  arising 
out  of  the  prison. 

The  Chaplain  is  the  Rev.  William  Evans^  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Marshal :  he  has  no  salary,  but  he  receives  a  fee  on  the  com- 
mitment of  each  prisoner,  which  is  paid  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Judges 
at  their  chambers. 

The  prison  contains  within  the  walls  about  200  rooms,  8  of 
which  are  called  state  rooms,  and  are  let  for  25.  6d.  each  per  week, 
unfurnished  ;  the  remaining  192  are  (or  ought  to  be)  occupied  by 
the  prisoners,  who  are  compelled  to  pay  weekly  Is.  for  a  single 
voom,  also  unfurnished  :  if  two  persons  live  in  the  same  room  Bi. 
each,  if  three  4i2.  But  the  Marshal  states,  that  he  never  demands 
any  rent  from  those  who  are  unable  to  pay.  On  a  prisonei^s 
arrival  at  the  gate,  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  his  commitment  fees, 
which  amount  to  10&  2cL  Your  Committee,  have  been  assured 
'that,  whether  the  fees  be  paid  or  not,  he  receives  on  demand  a 
chum  ticket  (as  it  is  called)  which  is  a  ticket  of  admission  to  some 
room  in  the  prison.  Your  Committee  however,  observing  that 
the  Marshal  seems  to  consider  he  has  a  right  to  refuse  the  ticket  if 
the  fees  be  not  paid,  think  it  essential  to  remark,  that  a  question  as 
to  the  legality  of  such  a  refusal  was  put  to  Mr.  Templer,  the  visi- 
tant in  1791,  and  his  answer  was,  "That  any  prisoner,  imme* 
diately  on  going  into  prison,  has  a  right  to  the  possession  of  a  room 
or  a  part  of  one,  if  ^y  shall  be  found  capable  of  receiving  him, 
although  at  such  time  he  should  be  unable  to  pay  any  fees."  The 
principle  upon  which  this  chummage  takes  place  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained :  Supposing  the  192  rooms  in  the  prison  are  occupied  by 
one  prisoner  each,  and  there  is  an  arrival  of  fresh  persons,  which 
in  term  time  often  occurs  to  the  number  of  20  or  SO  of  a  night, 
and  chum  tickets  are  demanded  from  the  chum-master ;  if  the 
prisoner  so  requirmg  a  ticket  is  oS  decent  appearance,  and  has  the 
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^  air  of  good  cifcumstancesj  one  is  given  him  Upon  a  room  already 
occupied  by  a  person  of  his  station  in  life ;  but  if  the  applicant  be 
poor»  he  receives  his  ticket  upon  a  room  held  by  one  who  id  enabled 
to  pay  him  out,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  him  so  much  per  week^ 
which  generally  amounts  to  Ss.  whereby  he  yields  to  the  existing 
occupier,  the  whole  right  to  his  room,  and  pays  for  his  lodgings 
with  persons  of  his  own  class  and  situation  :  so  that  it  is  not  un- 
conmion  to  find  6  or  8  persons  of  the  poorer  classes  sleeping  two 
in  a  bed,  or  on  the  floor,  in  rooms  of  the  dimensions  of  1^  feet  by 
IS  }  some  also  of  these  sleep  at  the  tap  on  benches  and  tables,  and 
as  many  as  48  have  slept  there  at  one  time.  The  choice  then  of 
the  chummage  is  thus  perfectly  optional  with  the  chum^masterj 
who  is  one  of  the  turnkeys,  and  has  the  sole  management  of  the 
business  as  far  as  the  ordinary  rooms  are  concerned ;  but  those  of 
a  better  description,  from  their  situation,  are  considered  as  being 
at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Brooshoqft^  the  first  clerk  to  the  Marshal, 
who  has  in  point  of  fact  the  direction  and  management  of  the 
whole  prison.  The  prisoner  who  has  sold  his  share  of  his  room  is 
considered  as  entitled  to  reenter  it  whenever  he  chuses  to  break 
the  bargain,  it  lasting  only  for  one  week  ;  but  it  appears  in  evi- 
dence that  this  right  has  been  deiued  or  is  evaded,  and  that  persons 
who  have  interest  with  the  officers  of  the  prison  may  either  keep  a 
room  free  from  chummage,  or  prevent  those  who  are  chummed 
upon  them  from  returning  to  their  rooms,  if  the  payment  of  5s, 
per  week  be  regularly  made  :  in  this  latter  case,  the  person  insist* 
ing  on  his  right  to  return  is  shifted  from  his  own  room,  and 
chummed  on  another. 

No  care  seems  to  be  taken  to  acquaint  the  prisoners,  on  their 
first  entrance  of  the  prison,  that  a  chum  ticket  is  to  be  obtained  on 
application.  Some  have  been  several  days  within  the  walls,  paying 
a  heavy  rent  for  their  lodgings,  before  they  learnt  from  their  fellow 
prisoners  that  they  had  a  legal  right  to  a  share  of  a  room.  The 
ordinary  proceeding  is  for  one  of  the  turnkeys  to  take  the  prisoner 
on  his  arrival  to  the  coffee-house,  the  master  of  which  provides  a 
room  at  the  cost  of  about  S5.  a  night,  or  a  lodging  is  engaged  from 
some  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  persons  who,  having  been  long 
in  the  prison,  gain  their  livelihoods  by  letting  out  their  own  roomS) 
or  their  share  of  a  room,  to  new  comers.    Eight  and  ten  shillings 
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a  night  hare  been  given  for  i  bed  ^  but  die  usual  price  is  from 
fourteen  shillings  to  one  guinea  per  week,-  Mn  Brtmhooft  says, 
that  some  delay  necessarily  takes  place  in  the  delivery  of  chum 
tickets,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  provide  situations  on 
the  emergency  of  the  moment,  fitted  to  the  station  of  life  of  the 
claimants,  and  who  are  therefore  inclined  either  to  look  out  for 
themselves,  and  find  a  lodging  in  the  prison,  or  to  wait,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  one  going  out,  when  they  can  succeed  to  the 
tacant  room. 

The  rule  of  chuitimage  is,  that  the  person  who  has  been  longest 
in  prison  keeps  his  room  free  from  having  another  ^soner 
chummed  on  it,  till  all  the  rooms  held  by  those  of  a  junior  date  to 
himself*  have  each  a  prisoner  chummed  on  them,  .  The  system 
purports  to  be  one  of  rotation  \  and  if  the  prisoner  be  poor>  and 
wishes  to  be  bought  out,  he  is  chummed  upon  one  who  can  aflbrd 
to  pay  him ;  if  he  wish  to  remain,  he  is  placed  in  the  room  of  a 
person  who  will  keep  him,  and  he  has  accordingly  a  chum  ticket 
upon  the  youngest  prisoner  in  one  or  other  of  these  classes. 

Tour  Committee  sat  several  days  within  the  prison,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  understand  the  manner  of  delivering  of  the  chum 
tickets ;  but  though  there  be  a  rule  stated  to  exist,  by  which  this 
delivery  is  regulated,  yet  it  appears  that  so  many  exceptions  are 
made  to  that  rule,  that  the  whole  system  seems  ^to  be  one  of 
favouritism  and  partiality,  and  liable  to  great  abuse.  It  is  in  evi- 
dence that,  contrary  to  the  orders,  and,  what  is  more  extraordi- 
nary, without  the  knowledge  of  the  Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench, 
the  turnkeys,  criers,  waiter  at  the  coffee-house,  ^c.  hold  rooms 
within  the  prison,  which  they  furnish  and  let  to  prisoners,  the 
critrs  and  the  waiter  at  the  cofFee*house  having  no  wages  or 
salary,  but  deriving  a  portion  of  their  income  from  this  resource. 
It  was  also  admitted  by  Mr.  Morris  the  chum-master,  and  con* 
firmed  by  Mr.  Brooshoq/i,  and  by  some  of  the  parties  themselves, 
that  a  person  by  the  name  of  Gore  was  a  prisoner  within  the  wills 
of  the  prison ;  that  as  such  he  was  chummed  on  a  room  ;  that  he 
paid  out  his  companion ;  that  he  furnished  the  room  and  let  it ; 
and  that,  though  he  be  now  out  of  the  prison,  living  with  his  wife 
within  the  rules,  being  also  an  assistant  tipstafi^,  he  was  permitted 
to  keep  possession  of  the  room,  and  to  let  it  to  priso|;ers  at  the  rats 
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of  90$.  per  week.  It  appears  also»  that  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr. 
Broashoqft  were  both  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  voluntarily  winked  at  the  abuse^ 

Tour  Committee  have  also  to  observe,  that  the  whole  manage* 
ment  of  this  branch  of  the  economy  of  the  prison  seems  most  de* 
fective*  Though  the  Marshal  has  published  an  order,  that  extras 
vagant  demands  shall  not  be  made  by  one  prisoner  on  another,  and 
^t  no  akerations  shall  be  attempted  in  any  of  the  rooms,  and  that 
a  system  of  antient  date  for  the  successor  to  a  room  to  buy  the 
fixtures,  and  pay  for  the  alterations  of  his  predecessor,  should  be 
broken  through,  and  no  longer  be  permitted  to  exist,  yet  the  praCi* 
tice  is  most  prevalent,  and  several  witnesses  have  declared  that 
they  have  paid  considerable  sums  of  money  for  what  were  called 
fixtures.  Though  no  evidence  went  directly  to  prove  the  fact,  as 
having  recently  oecurred,  yet  Your  Committee  feel  themselves 
warranted  in  declaring  it  to  be  their  opinion,  that  there  appears  to 
be  an  understandii^  in  the  prison  on  the  part  of  some  ,of  the 
officers,  to  chunt  those  persons  only  in  particular  rooms  who  are 
enabled  to  be  at  the  expense  of  making  these  purchases.  Great 
abuses  prevail  in  the  whole  system,  and  the  orders  and  regulations 
of  the  Marshal  are  nugatory.  Of  the  193  rooms  in  the  prison* 
diough  there  were  440  prisoners  within  the  walls,  80  were  occtt« 
pied  singly  ^  many  of  the  other  rooms  were  occupied  by  9  personSi 
or  more,  of  the  poorer  classes.  Mr.  Burnet^  a  prisoner*  and  by 
profession  a  surgeon,  and  who  gratuitously  attends  the  sick,  itk* 
formed  Your  Committee,  that  such  was  the  crowded  state  of  some 
of  the  rooms,  and  the  conse<]uent  offensive  smell,  that,  if  he  had 
not  been  used  to  an  hospital,  he  could  not  have  borne  it  i  and  that 
^  corpulent  patient  under  his  care  was  getting  into  a  bad  way, 
from  the  crowded  state  of  his  apartment* 

Mr.  Brooshoofi  says  too,  that  there  is  no  limit  imposed  by  the 
rules  of  the  prison  to  any  number  of  prisoners  as  shall  so  think  fitf 
crowding  together  ki  the  same  room,  die  effect  of  rapacity  on  one 
side,  and  necessity  on  the  other ;  and  that  if  ten  persons  were  to  lie 
together,  no  one  would  interfere.  In  some  of  the  rooms,  when 
Your  Committee  visited  them,  there  wete  5  or  6  persons ;  not 
including  women  and  children,  of  whom  tbers  were  within  thf 
walls,  on  the  ISth  of  March|  180. 
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The  prison  was  formerly  divided  into  Mastei^t  Side  and  Poor 
Side ;  that  distinction  has  long  ceased,  though  there  are  a  few  of 
the  lower  rooms,  at  the  back  of  the  prison,  exclusively  occupied  by 
the  poorer  classes.  Those  may  be  conudered  however  on  tlie 
poor  side,  who  receive  the  S$,  GcLper  week  under  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  who  swear  they  are  not  worth  10/.  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  entitled  to  the  charities  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  poor's  box,  and  who  take  an  oath  that  they  cannot  command  SL 

Besides  the  440  persons  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  prison^ 
there  were  220,  on  the  ISth  of  March,  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
the  rules ;    these  rules  extend  in  circumference  about  two  miles 
and  a  half.     But  it  is  ordered  by  a  rule  of  the  court  of  Sling's 
Bench,  of  the  35th  Geo.  III.  that  all  taverns,  alehouses,  and  places 
licensed  for  public  entertainment,  should  be  excluded  out  of  and 
deemed  no  part  of  the  said  rules.     With  these  exceptions,  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  Marshal,  any  prisoner  for  debt  may  live 
in  any  house  within  the  precincts  of  the  above-mentioned  district; 
The  Marshil,  on  an  application  for  this  permission,  takes  security 
from  the  applicants  by  way  of  indemnity  for  the  debt  with  which 
Aey  stand  charged ;    and  the  purchase  is  made  on  the  following 
terms  :^-If  the  prisoner  takes  the  rules  for  a  debt  of  100/.  or  more, 
S  guineas  is  demanded  for  the  bond,  stamp,  and  other  fees,  and  4 
guineas  for  every  succeeding  100/.  ^    if  the  sum  be  large,  and  the 
secufity  good,  a  fee  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  smaller  proportion ; 
if  the  debt  be  under  100/.  6  or  5  guineas  are  demanded.     But  in 
many  instances  the  rules  are  given  without  expense  :    and  some 
persons  are  now  within  the  rules,  who  have  paid  nothing  for  that 
permission  :    the  Marshal  indeed  gratnts  these  rules  as.  a  mode  of 
clearing  the  prison,  and  in  1813,  a  great  number  of  persons  were 
admitted  to  them  by  a  public  notice  circulated  in  the  prison,  which 
gave  that  liberty  upon  the  claimant  finding  proper  security,  and 
paying  only  for  the  stamp.     The  profits  arising  from  the  rules  are 
very  considerable ;    Mr.  Jones  states,  that  he  once  received  300/. 
from  one  person  for  granting  them  ;   and  that  the  annual  average 
value  of  this  source  of  his  emoluments  amounts  to  SfiOOL 

There  are  also  day-rules,  which  any  prisoner  can  obtain  during 
term  time,  by  permission  of  the  Marshal,  upon  sending  a  petition 
to  the  clerk  of  the  day-rules,  which  petition  is  presented  to  the 
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court  of  Kiti^s  Bench,  and  the  liberty  is  so  grafitcd ;  the  fee  paid 
on  this  by  each  prisoner,  is  4^.  2d.  which  is  divided  in  the  manner 
set  forth  in  the  table  of  fees.  The  safe  return  of 'the  prisoners 
within  the  rules,  is  considered  as  sufiBciently  secured  by  their  recog- 
nizances :  and  those  within  the  walls,  give  a  bond  to  the  tipstaff^ 
renewable  every  term,  the  expense  of  which  is  S  guineas.  When 
the  sum  for  which  a  prisoner  is  detained  is  small,  and  under  600k 
the  tipstaff  can  of  his  own  authority,  and  at  his  own  risk,  consent 
to  his  applying  for  a  day-rule  ;  when  the  debt  amounts  to  a  larger 
sum,  a  special  application  must  be  made  to  Mr.  JoneSf  who  re* 
quires  security  before  he  will  consent  to  the  rule  ;  but  in  case  of  a 
prisoner  not  being  able  to  find  such  security,  he  may  avail  himself 
of  a  day-rule,  by  giving  the  tipstaff  one  guinea,  who  furnishes  a 
man  to  take  care  that  the  person  does  not  escape,  on  whom  the  ex* 
pense  of  maintaining  this  guard  falls  ^  the  prisoner  may  be  out  of 
the  prison  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  nine  at  night.  The  pro* 
fits  to  the  Marshal  from  the  day-rules,  amount  to  22SL  per 
annum* 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  manner  by  which  a  prisoner  has  been 
permitted  to  go  out  of  the  prison,  which  is  known  by  the  name  oft 
^  run  on  the  key.**  It  is  a  liberty  granted  by  some  of  the  ofiicett 
of  the  prison  to  any  of  the  prisoners,  to  go  into  the  rules  for  the 
day.  The  Marshal,  being  examined  upon  this  practice,  stated^ 
that  he  had  discovered  that  such  permission  had  during  the  last  year 
been  given,  that  he  censured  his  officers  for  acting  so  improperly^ 
and  that  if  he  detected  them  in  the  repetition  of  the  act,  they  should 
certainly  be  discharged  from  their  situations.  Tour  Committee 
have  not  only  discovered  that  the  practice,  though  diminished  in 
its  extent,  still  continues,-  but  that  money  is  taken  for  that  permis- 
sion ;  one  of  the  prisoners  stated  to  your  Committee  that  he  paud^ 
and  Mr.  Morris  acknowledged  that  he  received,  a  one  pound  note^ 
which  was  to  have  been  divided  among  the  turnkeys,  who  consider* 
ed  themselves,  if  the  prisoner  escaped,  as  liable  for  the  debt  widi 
which  he  stood  charged.  Mr.  Brooshoqft  however  thinks  difierently 
from  the  Marshal  upon  this  subject ;  he  has  thought  proper  to  teU 
the  Committee,  that  though  the  Marshal  has  forbidden  it,  he  should 
have  no  difficulty,  if  a  gentleman  came  to  him  on  the  morrow,  and 
intended  to  go  out  either  to    his  attorney  or  to  buy  any  thing  of 
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which  he  ftood  in  BMdy  in  granting  him  that  indttlgence ;  *^wnA 
that  he  should  think  it  extremely  odd  if  he  had  not  a  right  to  ai^ 
for  himaelf  in  many  cases/'  The  nature  of  the  situation  of  Mr, 
Brooshoqfi,  beyond  that  of  private  clerk  to  Mr.  Jones^  your  Com* 
mitCee  have  not  been  enabled  to  learn  :  he  appears  to  have  the  sole 
direction  and  management  of  the  prisoners,  and  is  known  to  the 
*  l^risoners  by  the  name  of  the  Deputy  Marshal,  and  described  as 
fuch  :  but  his  conduct  in  this  respect,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and  your  Committee 
think  it  their  duty  to  mark  their  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  such  a 
pfocedure* 

The  receipt  of  money  on  die  part  of  the  turnkeys  opens  a  wide 
field  for  every  species  of  abuse ;  and  the  mere  circumstance,  of 
their  considering  themselves  as  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  debt, 
neither  lessens  the  impropriety  of  disobedience  to  the  commands  of 
%  superior,  nor  changes  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction,  which  is 
neither  more  nor  less  tl^ui  the  taking  of  a  bribe  (o  commit  a  breach 
of  their  duty. 

The  present  system  of  the  rules  is  of  considerable  long  standing  ; 
but  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
•ome  regulations.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  severe  an  aggravation 
of  the  law  of  arrest,  to  deprive  pris<Hiers  of  the  liberty  of  the  rules 
altogether ;  but,  as  the  practice  now  stands,  the  fraudulent,  no  less 
than  the  honest  and  unfortunate  debtor,  can,  upon  the  payment  of 
a  sum  of  money,  place  himself  in  a  situation  that  can  hardly  be 
called  imprisonment,  by  which  he  eludes  the  sentence  of  the  law^ 
and  may  dissipate  that  fortune  which,  in  jusrice,  is  no  longer  his 
own.  It  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  the  Marshal  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  exact  such  large  sum^s  from  the  persons  who 
apply  for  the  liberty  of  the  rules.  As  a  mode  of  relief  to  the 
crowded  state  of  the  prison,  he  occasionally  grants  that  permission, 
upon  the  parties  finding  security  for  the  debt  and  the  payment  of 
the  law  expenses ;  and  there  therefore  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  practice  should  ever  be  otherwise,  except  that  of  enabling  the 
Marshal  to  derive  a  large  income  from  those  sources.  The  sum  of 
9^001,  per  annum  is  surely  much  too  large  to  be  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  debtors  ;  as  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  whatever  is 
paid  by  that   unfortunate,  though   ^pmetimes  crimmal  class  of 
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mett,  Is  not  paid  by  them,  but  by  dieir  credttorSi  to  whom  tfat  pra« 
peity  they  are  worth  legaDy  belongs. 

Tour  Committee  are  also  of  opinion,  that  the  practice  of  eiact-^ 
ing  from  the  applicant  for  the  day-rule  a  term  bond,  which  bond  is 
renewable  every  term,  at  the  cost  of  8/.  besides  a  fee  of  4fS.  6d^  daily, 
is  most  objectionable,  and  wluch,  though  warranted  by  ancient 
custom,  ought  to  cease,  for  the  same  reasons  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  heavy  payment  dextianded  by  the  officers  of  die 
prison  on  the  granting  the  liberty  of  the  rules. 

By  the  Act  53,  Geo.  Ill,  all  persons  who  are  not  supersedable, 
or  entitled  to  be  discharged  under  any  Act  for  the  relief  of -Insot 
vent  Debtors,  and  who  are  not  charged  in  execution,  and  as  such 
have  a  claim  to  receive  an  allowance  under  the  Lords*  Act,  can^ 
upon  swearing  they  are  not  worth  10/.  receive  S^.  6d*  per  week  in 
weekly  payments.  The  whole  amount  of  the  money  paid  by  the 
different  counties  in  England  is  700/.  per  annum :  and  if  there  be 
any  balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  it  is  to  be  paid 
to  some  of  the  public  charities. 

The  Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench  has  no  control  over  the  dispo- 
sition of  this  fund,  it  is  left  to  a  magistrate :  and  Mr.  Hope,  a 
person  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  attends  weekly  to  pay 
the  allowance. 

Persons  conmiitted  for  misdemeanors  have  no  claim  to  relief 
under  this  Act ;  and  if  poor,  have  no  means  of  obtaining  assistance, 
except  from  the  charity  of  the  Marshal ;  who  states,  that  last  year 
three  poor  men  were  committed  under  the  Excise  laws ;  they  were 
without  money,  and  were  in  the  King's  Bench  for  some  time  \  he 
allowed  them  If.  6d,  per  day  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Though 
these  cases  do  not  often  occur,  it  surely  cannot  be  right  to  leave 
any  one  in  a  prison  without  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  be 
kept  from  starving  by  the  charity  of  individuals. 

In  addition  to  the  allowance  of  700/.  per  annum  under  Mr. 
Thornton's  Act,  the  former  class  of  debtors  become  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  share  of  all  the  charities  and  benefactions  paid  for  the  use 
of  the  common-side  prisonq^,  on  taking  an  oath  that  they  cannot 
command  thft  sum  of  five  pounds,  and  that  they  cannot  subsist 
without  the  above  charities.  A  list  of  these  has  been  laid  before 
(he  Committee^  and  is  also  hung  up  in  the  lobby  of  die  prison,  and 
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their  annual  amount  may  be  estimated  at  40/.  per  annum.  Very  few; 
persons,  however,  entitle  themselves  to  a  share  of  these  charities : 
there  are  seldom  more  than  two  or  three,  who  form  a  kind  of  corpo- 
ration, consisting  of  a  major,  clerk  and  assistant,  who  regulate  all 
its  concerns.  Those  who  claim  these  charities  are  besides  com- 
pelled  to  hold  alternately  the  begging-box  at  the  grate  ;  and  many 
who  are  in  great  need  relinquish  this  relief,  rather  than  submit  to 
that  which  is  deemed  a  degradation,  and  which  seems  to  your  Com- 
mittee to  be  a  condition  that  ought  not  to  be  enforced.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  box  are  jdi'^i^^^^^  every  night  by  the  major.  Mr. 
LedooeUy  who  holds  that  office  at  present,  values  its  annual  receipts 
at  15L  I  it  is  however  most  probable  that  there  is  a  concealment  of 
the  profits  so  derived,  as  the  assistant,  Owsn  Owen^  acknowledged 
that,  one  day  with  another^  he  receives  from  sixpence  to  a  shil- 
ling. 

When  your  Conunittee  first  visited  the  prison,  there  were  two 
persons  on  the  list,  viz.  the  major  and  his  assistant :  since  that 
period  the  assistant  has  been  superseded,  and  the  major,  LedxDeU% 
only  remai^is.  This  man  has  been  imprisoned  in  the  King's  Bench 
nearly  seven  years,  originally  for  debt ;  on  his  discharge  he  was 
committed  for  a  contempt,  for  not  answering  before  the  commis- 
sioners under  the  Bankrupt  laws  ;  and  though  now  he  could  witli-. 
out  difficulty  obtain  his  discharge,  yet  he  remains  in  confinement, 
for  the  sake  of  the  subsistence  which  he  draws  from  the  charities 
and  allowances  of  the  prison. 

.  Your  Conunittee  called  for  the  book  in  which  an  account  of  the  , 
monies  received  is  purported  to  be  kept ;  and  having  examined  it, 
there  appears  to  be  no  entry  since  the  fth  of  April,  IS  13;  and 
though  the  major  affirmed  that  he  kept  an  account  of  all  the  chari- 
tiesy  yet  he  afterwards  acknowledged  that  he  could  only  just  write 
his  name,  <<  and  that  he  made  sometimes  a  loose  copy  on  a  scrap 
of  paper,  and  sometimes  he  forgot  it.'' 

It  appears,  too,  that  of  late  years  the  entries  have  been  most  ir- 
regular, there  being  none  whatever  in  the  year  1812 ;  the  book  is  . 
also  much  mutilated  and  defaced  ;  it  contains  the  rules  and  regida- 
lions  made  by  the  court  of  prisoners,  for  their  own  government, 
which  in  general  are  just  and  equitable. 

There  are  no  other  allowances  in  the  King's  Bench ;  no  coals,  nor 
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lied^gt  not  even  Uankets,  except  from  the  occasional  charity  of 
individuals.  Mr.  Brooshoqft  states,  that  he  has  general  orders  from 
the  Marshal,  never  to  withhold  assistance  from  any  person  who  is 
sick  and  in  poverty^  and  that  expenses  so  incurred  are  charged  in 
his  account,  and  invariably  paid ;  yet  he  adds,  that  few  demands 
are  made  for  blankets,  &c.  unless  it  is  known  that  the  benevolence 
of  private  individuals  has  provided  them,  «  for  the  applicants  could 
not  otherwise  expect  to  be  successful."  It  is  thus  clear,  that 
though  the  distress  arising  from  the  want  of  these  articles  may  be 
great,  the  relief  is  scantily,  if  at  all,  afforded. 

In  the  rules  and  orders  for  the  King's  Bench  prison,  made  in  the 
SSrd  of  George  the  Second,  and  in  1760,  in  pursuance  of  <<  an 
Act  for  relief  of  Debtors,''  there  is  a  charge  of  so  much  a  night  for 
bed  and  bedding,  to  be  paid  to  the  Marshal,  for  the  first  night  6<i. 
and  for  the  succeeding  l\d.  That  practice  has  long  ceased.  But 
as  it  is  in  evidence  that  10  shillings  a  night  have  been  paid  by  poor 
prisoners  for  the  use  of  a  bed,  it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  your 
Committee,  that  some  regulations  of  a  similar  nature  to  diose 
which  heretofore  existed,  providing  for  the  supply  of  bed  and  bed* 
ding,  should  take  place. 

There  is  no  infirmary  iritlun  the  walls  of  the  prison,  and  no  me- 
dical attendance  whatever.  It  appears,  however^  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  signed  by  Lord  Ray^iond  in  1729,  that  the  Marshal  was 
directed  to  take  particular  care  of  all  prisoners  on  the  common  side 
who  shall  happen  to  be  sick,  and  that  all  proper  necessaries  shall  be 
provided  for  them  by  the  steward  and  assistant^  who  shall  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  the  county  money  ;  also,  that  two  rooms  under  the 
dining  room  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  such  prisoners  as  shall  be 
a^icted  with  any  disease  or  any  infirmity  that  may  require  such 
an  accommodation.  This  order,  though  the  situation  of  the  rooms  be 
changed,  is  confirmed  by  the  regulations  signed  by  Lord  Mansfield 
xn  1760.  Though  these  rules- were  framed  for  the  government  of 
the  prison  in  its  antient  state,  yet^4he  principle  of  affording  medical 
relidF,  and  establishmg  an  infirmary,  are  acknowledged  \  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee  that  these  rules,  being  still  in  forccy 
dught  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  Maohal  informed  your  Committee  that  the  prison  is  un- 
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McttfaiQnly  heaMiy :  and  that  during  the  24  yeart  he  has  filled  hii 
preeent  officei  he  has  aerer  known  a  contagious  fever.  He  added, 
Bioreorer^  that  at  present  only  one  person  was  ill  in  the  prison.  On 
Inspection,  however,  the  latter  statement  was  found  to  be  by  no 
means  correct ;  many  prisoners  were  discovered  to  be  afflicted  by 
sickness,  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  charitable  assistance  of 
Mr»  Bwrmetf  a  surgeon,  and  then  a  prisoner,  would  have  been  m 
absolute  want  of  all  medical  relief. 

Mr*  Burma  has  been  a  prisoner  for  four  or  five  months.  He  in- 
formed your  Committee,  that  he  gratuitously  attends  the  ddc, 
and  that  he  has  occasionally  furnished  money  to  purchase  medi- 
cines for  those  who  required  them»  On  the  16th  of  March  there 
were  under  his  own  attendance  about  SO  sick  prisoners  ;  and  he  said 
that  he  had  been  professionally  employed  since  6  o'clock  in  the 
imnuag.  He  adds  i&o,  that  within  his  own  knowledge  the  difr* 
tresses  are  very  great,  for  want  of  medical  relief ;  and  that  it  is  his 
opinion,  that  the  dirt  and  filth  suffered  to  accumulate  at  the  bach 
of  the  prison  are  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  healdi  of  the  prisoners. 
Mr.  Burnet  never  heard  of  medkines,  or  soup,  or  slops,  being 
given  at  the  gate  to  sick  prisoners ;  but  upon  being  asked  if  he  had 
ever  known  an  application  made  and  refused,  replies,  «  I  am  sure 
they  give  notfiing*  There  is  a  poor  Dutchman,  unwell  of  a  jaun- 
dioe,  and  dying  of  a  Uver  complaint  ^  he  is  well  known  |  he  is  sit* 
ting  on  ^  oold  stones  :  if  I  had  any  place  to  put  him  in,  I  would 
do  it  at  my  own  expense*'*  Several  members  of  your  Committee 
obseived  this  miserable  Being,  who  was  certainly  a  fit  object  for 
an  hospital ;  and  in  the  room  where  he  llvedy  tjiere  were  fyrt  men, 
two  women,  and  two  chfldren. 

Mr.  AaMejf^  one  of  the  prisoners,  when  examined  by  your  Com- 
mittee, affirms  he  had^een  the  same  man  leaning  against  &e  state- 
house,  close  to  ihe  gate,  apparently  very  ill.  He  complained  he 
had  no  friends,  nor  no  money,  onfly  a  few  pence  in  his  pocket  i  and 
that  on  Sunday  he  had  nothing-  to  eat  but  a  piece  of  dry  bread. 
The  same  evidence  informed  your  Committee,  that  a  prisoner  of 
the  name  of  Bf^ersm  had  been  lU  a  long  time  of  the  rheumatic 
gout  \  that  he  is  in  indigent  circumstances,  lodging  in  a  room  widi 
5  or  6  other  persons  sdtat  be  bad  nothing  but  what  waa  for* 
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tuilied  by  Ait  diarity  ^  individndb :  he  hmi  reomed  an  old  mg 
frpm  th^  ofiioeri  of  the  pasoD,  woA  Ittdy  tome  xelief-money  finfi 
tbe  same  ijuaiter* 

Upon  thoe  caaes  Tour  Committee  make  no  comment ;  tbef 
fed  k  quite  vnoecesaary  to  proye,  by  reaaoningSy  tbat  medical  a^ 
tendance  and  rdtef  under  the  calamity  of  aidmeas  and  diteaae^  atv 
daims  which  the  poor  prisoner  hat  to  make  from  the  lava  of  hit 
country  which  incarcerate  him.  Surely  there  is  no  situation  mom 
depkirable  than  that  of  a  man  shut  up  in  a  crowded  prison,  8u&r« 
ing  under  diseases,  pediaps  caused  by  want,  and  theunwholeaomt 
air  he  is  condemned  to  breathe,  and  unable  from  poverty  and  distreas 
to  proride  himself  with  medkal  advice  or  the  medidaes  esaential 
to  his  cure. 

Your  Committee  would  feel  dwy  were  not  dmng  thmr  duly,  if 
they  did  not  vecommend  in  the  atrongett  manner  the  establishmeat 
of  an  infirmary,  and  the  mnstant  attendance  of  a  phyrician  or  smr<- 
geen,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  alkywanoe,  wfakfa,  if  not  auf* 
ficient  for  that  purpose,  ought  to  be  iacteased. 

Tour  Committee  widb  ko  bear  the  teseknony  of  their  pnnse  to 
Ae  humanity  and  diarity  shown  by  Mr.  Brnntt,  who  appeacs  in 
the  evidence,  though  a  prisoner,  and  poor,  to  give  gratuitously  his 
time  and  skiD  to  the  aiok  and  needy,  an4,  aafaraaiuaownaneana 
allowhim,  paovides  me£cmes  for  thoae  whoae  daatiesaea  prevent 
ihem  from  so  furnishing  taemsehrea* 

Your  Committee  hare  caDed  for  a  tetnm  of  the  number  of 
deadia  within  the  prison :  they  amount,  m  10  years,  to  d6«  Mr. 
JkiUif  informed  them,  thtft  a  prisoner,  by  the  name  of  Snmrf 
Mojf$efh  who  was  chummed  in  the  same  room  with  hinaself,  wna 
taken  ai  on  the  2d  of  February,  and  hnguiahed,  con&led  to  hia 
bed,  to  die  Itth,  when  he  died.  Mr.  Audleg  mentioned  lepeat* 
ediy  the  iilnesa  of  this  man,  but  no  notice  was  tdcen  \  no  one  came 
to  see  him,  but  the  surgeon  Mr.  Burmiy  who  gratuitously  attended 
Urn.  The  witness  ftpeatedly  pressed  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
woam,  but  without  nvail.  During  the  period  of  dke  ittness,  a  tfaad 
person  was  chummed  on  the  room,  diough  at  dM  time  but  a  small 
part  of  die  prison  had  three  persaqs  in  a  room.  After  much  re- 
widi  itmmi,  die  ekum*masteri  die  new  chnm,  sle^ 
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faig  in  the  room  with  the  sick  man  for  two  nights^  was  removed* 
The  witness  slept  in  the  same  apartment  alt  the  time^  from  tfae'Sd 
to  die  l7th.  No  medical  relief,  or  nourishment,  or  attention  of 
any  description,  was  afibrded  ;  «  nor  no  more  notice  taken  of  the 
«dc  man  than  if  he  was  a  dog."  As  soon  as  Roysen  died,  which 
was  on  the  Friday  evening,  information  was  given  at  the  gate ; 
but  it  was  not  till  Monday  that  the  coroner  viewed  the  body.  The 
witness  slept  one  night  in  the  room  with  the  dead  body,  and  must 
hyve  continued  so  to  do  till  it  was  removed'  for  interment,  if  a 
fellow-prisoner  had  not  given  him  permission  to  shift  his  bed  into 
die  adjoining  room.  During  the  illness  of  Rtn/sen  the  room  be- 
came so  ofiensive,  that  myrrh  and  frankincense  were  burnt,  to  re- 
move the  smelL 

Mr,  Broosko^  being  examined  upon  this  subject,  said,  that 
persons  whose  dmiflity  might  make  them  desirous  to  be  removed 
out  of  a  room  where  a  dead  body  lay,  might  be  so  enabled,  upon 
application.  He  added  too,  that  the  body  is  always  left  in  die 
room  till  it  is  removed  for  interment  $  and  that  though  he  cannot 
say  that  the  person  chunmied  in  the  room  has  continued  to  fie 
there  during  that  period,  yet  he  can  say  they  were  not  chunmied 
out  by  him'. 

Tour  Committee  find,  in  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  diis 
House  that  sat  in  1791,  cases  of  a  similar  nature.  That  Commit- 
tee forbore  to  comment  upon  them,  having  received  assurances 
lirom  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  the  late  Lord  Melville,  « that 
provision  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  miseries  in 
future."  From  1791  to  1814  these  miseries  have  continued  j  and 
Tour  Committee,  in  detailing  these  transactions,  confidently  hope, 
that  those,  whose  duty  it  is  to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice  so  disgrace^ 
ful,  and  who  have  under  theur  care  the  health  and  comfort  of  so 
many  of  the  filing's  subjects,  will  lose  no  time  in  remedying  an  evil 
that  so  loudly  calls  for  redress. 

The  discipline  of  the  prison,  as  connected  with  its  morals  as 
well  as  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  prisoners  confined,  comes 
next  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee.  The  first  day 
they  visited  the  King's  Bench,  the  escape  of  Lord  Cochrane  was 
announced  to  one  of  thw  Members.    By  what  means  Lord  Coch- 
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Haiw  eicaq[>ed.from  tbe.priaoot  has  not  yet  been  aaeertaintd }  but 
he  got  out  on  the  Sunday  or  Monday  mornings  and  on  Thursday^ 
'w^ien  the  Coounittce  met  at  the  King's  Bench,  the  Marshal  smd 
his  efiicers  were  unacquainted  with  the  event*  It  seems  then  eri^ 
denty  that  a  great  neglect  must  exist  somewhere.  That  a  prisoner 
should  escape  at  all,  implies  inattention  or  neglect  of  duty  in  ihm 
officers  who  held  him  in  charge.;  but  that  any  one,  of  the  rank 
and  quality  of  Lord  Cochrane^  should  be  out  of  the  prison  for 
tiiree  days  and  nights,  or  more,  and  the  Marshal  of  the  King's 
Bench  owe  his  information  on  the  subject  to  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of'  Conunons  sitting,  accidentally  within  the  walls  of  that 
prison,  is  so  extraordinary,  that,  if  it  had  not  happened,  the  possU 
bility  of  such  an  occurrence  would  have  been  disbelieved  by  every 
one.  The  Marshal  and  his  officers  were  questioned  upon  thm 
subject  of  escapes ;  they  declared-them  to  be  extremely  rave }  that 
no  record  was  kept  by  them,  bttt  all  that  was  dene  was  the  pay« 
ment  of  the  debt  by  the  Mar^al.  To  what  extent  the  number  of 
escapes  has  really  amounted,  or  what  is  the  general  standard  of  rs* 
missiiess  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  prison.  Tour  Committee 
have  no  means  of  judging ;  all  that  they  remark  is,  that  two  hav« 
taken  place  within  a  month,  and  that  in  both  cases  the  event  was 
communicated  to  them  before  it  was  known  to  the  Marshal  The 
2d  case  to  which  they  allude,  is  that  of  a  prisoner  by  the  name  of 
VndenDoodf  vrho  is  said  to  have  volunteered  on  board  the  tender; 
a  person  was  procured,  who  swore  a  debt  against  him  ;  upon  thisr 
he  was  arrested  and  brought  to  the  King's  Bench,  from  whence  hii, 
esca^d,  supposed  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor.  l/fM^^nvocM^'s  attor* 
ney  had  got  his  discharge,  but  did  not  use  it,  thinking  he  might 
as  well  lie  In  the  prison  as  on  board  the- tender.  No  search  was 
made  in  the  prison  after  him,  and  no  communication  to  the  Mai* 
shal  of  his  escape,  though  he  is  liable,  under  an  Act  of  Parliamentf 
in  the  penalty  of  100/.  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  person  to  His 
Majesty's  officer,  on  the  discharge  of  the  debt.  ^JThis  case  carries 
with  it  much  suspicion.  The  party  was  under  age.  Mr.  Broo^ 
hoqfi  did  not  think  the  escape  an  event  of  sufficient  importance  t<f 
report  it  to  the  Marshal,  as  there  was  no  debt  to  be  paid,  the  ac* 
tton  being  friendly  and  fraudulent,  and  relying  on  the  remissness 
No.  XII.  Pam.  VOL.  VI.  S  I 
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ibr  fotbemnce  of  die  Government  not  suing  for  the  penalty  of 
100/. 

By  what  means  escapes  are  prevented  or  discovered,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine;  it  is  in  evidence  that  no  examination  takes  place  of 
die  prison,  or  of  the  prisoners';  nor  is  there  any  roll-call  or  master, 
daily,  weekly  or  monthly.  On  the  Monday  of  every  week,  the 
chum-master  goes  round  to  receive  the  rents  ;  but  if  he  be  paid  by 
another  prisoner,  or  in  the  court-yard,  or  on  the  staircase,  he  does 
not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  each  room  ;  and  upon  the  inspection 
of  the  book,  it  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  instances  that  the 
chamber  rent  has  not  been  paid  for  many  weeks  together.  So  that 
as  far  as  the  officers  of  the  prison  are  concerned,  a  prisoner  might 
be  absent  a  month,  or  for  a  year,  or  longer,  before  they  found  it 
out. 

In  respect^of  tlie  morals  of  the  prison,  drunkenness  is  most  com- 
mon, and  there  is  a  constant  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  Mr.  Jmn 
says>  he  has  information  of  10  places  where  they  are  sold;  and 
another  witness  states,  that  on  the  staircase  where  he  resides, 
diere  is  a  sort  of  public-house  kept,  where  spirits  are  not  only  sold 
•to  be  carried  away,  but  that  people  assemble  there  of  an  evening 
to  drink  them ;  that  he  is  disturbed  by  the  riotous  intoxicstion  in 
his  vicinity,  and  that,  from  the  strong  smell  of  gin,  if  the  officers 
visited  the  room,  they  must  discover  the  pracrice* 

Of  the  extent  to  which  gambling  is  carried,  the  Committee  have 
sot  learnt ;  for  they  observe,  that  though  complaints  are  readily 
m^de  on  matters  where  the  rules  or  want  of  rules  of  the  prison 
afl^t  the  comfort  of  the  prisoners ;  yet  where  their  ovm  indulgen« 
ees  are  concerned,  they  are  not  so  communicative. 

They  do  not  complain  of  extravagance  of  living,  or  criminal  dis« 
station,  or  those  habits  of  sel&indulgence  by  which  creditors  are 
defrauded,  property  dissipated,  and  morals  taimed.  There  is  how* 
ever  a  practice,  which,  though  it  would  be  injudicious  altogether 
to  prevent,  might  still  be  put  under  regulation.  The  practice  al* 
l^ded  to  arises  out  of  the  racket*grounds.  For  a  long  period,  a 
portion  of  the  court  has  been  divided  into  four  racket-grounds, 
which  are  held  by  six  masters ;  the  successor  to  each  ground  pays 
aomething  to  the  first  occupant,  on  his  quitting  the  prison,  partly 
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for  the  purchase  of  the  rackets,  and  partly  for  the  goodwill*  Otltf 
of  the  present  racket-masters  paid  as  large  a  sum  as  6  guineas.  A 
small  fee  is  paid  by  the  players :  and  though  it  be  said  that  any  one 
may  play  there  who  chuses,  whether  he  pays  or  not,  yet  it  is  also 
said  that  this  circumstance  hardly  eVer  happens^  there  being  a  point 
of  honor  felt  by  the  prisoners  upon  this  subject.  The  objection 
seems  to  bcj  the  permission  given  to  strangers  to  play  there  $  it  is 
an  open  place,  where  any  one  may  play,  and  as  such  it  may  be* 
come  the  resort  of  the  idle  and  the  dissolute.  As  an  exercise  and 
amusement  to  the  prisoners  it  is  unobjectionable;  as  a  place  of  re* 
sort,  from  the  opportunity  it  may  furnish  to  gambling,  it  is  fitting 
that  some  regulation  should  be  adopted  to  limit  the  practice  as  at 
present  existing. 

Your  Committee  observe,  that  though  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans  be 
Chaplain  to  the  prison,  yet,  from  his  age  and  infirmities,  he  hardly 
ever  attends ;  and  the  Mreekly  service  is  not  always  performed  by 
the  same  individual.  Any  other  duty,  besides  reading  the  ser* 
vice  and  preaching  once  every  Sunday,  does  not  seem  to  be  consi- 
dered as  within  the  province  of  the  Chaplain  or  his  deputy.  The 
attendance  in  chapel  is  small,  and  neither  the  Marshal  nor  the  of- 
ficers of  the  prison  think  it  their  duty  to  be  present.  Under  these 
circumstances,  where  no  example  is  set  by  those  who  are  in  autho- 
rity, where  there  is  no  regular  clergyman,  *  and  where  the  duty 
is  left  to  be  performed  by  one  who  is  there,  because  he  has  no 
other  engagement,  and  who  is  hired  for  the  performance  at  a  pub* 
lie  office,  Your  Committee  are  not  surprised  at  the  neglect  with 
which  the  Sabbath  day  is  treated  within  the  walls  of  the  King's 
Bench.  No  person  officially  connected  with  the  prison  seems  to 
have  inquired  in  what  manner  the  offices  of  our  religion  are  per- 
formed. Your  Committee  recommend  that  the  Chaplain  appoint- 
ed should  be  an  efficient  person,  and  that  the  systembywhich  th? 
situation  has  become  a  sinecure,  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
exist. 

Your  Committee  see,  by  a  rule  of  Court  in  1781,  that  the  Mar- 
shal is  ordered  not  to  sufler  the  wives  and  children  of  any  of  the 
prisoners  to  lodge  in  the  prison,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever. 
•On  the  13th  of  March  1815,  there  were  180  women  and  children^ 
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.not  prisoners,  residing  within  the  walls  of  the  King's  Bench.  Yo^r 
Committee,  while  they  deeply  feel  for  the  condition  of  those  whon 
our  laws  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  debt»  cannot  bat  T«maxk» 
lliat  iti  a  prison  often  too  crowded  by  the  number  of  prisoners  who 
are  lodged  therein,  the  addition  of  180  persons  must  augment 
etery  inconvenience  to  a  most  alarming  degree.  Independent  of 
ihe  bad  consequences  thus  arising  from  the  oyer-crowdii^  of  the 
prison,  the  result  of  this  indiscriminate  admission  of  women  and 
diildren  of  all  ages  and  descriptions,  there  are  moral  evib  connect- 
ed with  the  subject  that  strongly  weigh  on  the  minds  of  Tour  Coow 
mittee.  It  is  in  evidence,  in  the  Report  of  a  former  Committee  of 
the  House,  that  a  system  of  early  prostitution  was  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  female  children  within  the  walls,  thus  ezpostx^ 
them  to  the  contaminating  manners  of  a  prison.  The  inquiries  of 
Your  Committee  have  satisfied  them,  that,  as  it  is  at  present  admt* 
iristered,  the  King's  Bench  exhibits  scenes  of  vice  and  debauchery, 
the  contemplation  of  which  must  aggravate  these  evils.  Women 
of  all  descriptions  are  here  freely  and  without  inquiry  admitted  ; 
and  men,  women,  and  children,  sleep  indiscriminately  in  the  same 
room.  Though  the  separation  of  a  man  from  his  family  may  fail 
hard  upon  some  individuals,  yet  in  balancing' the  good  against  the 
evil,  the  advantages  against  the  disadvantages,  Ybur  Committee 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  positive  rule  of  Court  ought  not  to 
have  been  disobeyed,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  ought  to  be  acted 
apen.  For  certain  hours  "each*  day,  the  longest  time  that  can  be 
given,  the  friends  or  family  of  a  debtor  ought  freely  to  be  admitted 
to  him  (  but  no  stranger  ought  to  be  permitted  on  any  apcount  to 
sleep  within  the  walls,  except  on  the  special  leave  of  the  Marshaly 
the  permission,  and  the, reason  for  giving  it,  being  entered  in  a  book 
and  shown  to  the  Visitors.  The  prison  is  ill  lighted,  and,  even 
when  the  Committee  saw  it,  extremely  dirty  j  though  they  were 
informed,  that  for  some  months  it  had  not  been  so  clean.  It  smeUs 
not  only  from  the  sewers,  but  froni  the  piles  of  dirt  heaped  up  be- 
hind the  prison,  which  are  ofiensive  and  unwholesome.  The  sea* 
vengers  are  paid  by  the  Marshal,  but  they  make  a  profit  by  the 
dirt,  and  of  course  only  take  it  away  when  the  quantity  repays  the 
labor  of  removal.    They  sell  also  thct  urine,  whidi  is  collected  'm 
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tifb«i  tte  emeU  of  which  is  ^nerally  complained  of.  Your  Com^ 
mkftet  recommeiid  die  prison  to  be  better  lighted,  at  least  one  lamp 
to  be  in  each  staircase  $  that,  the  scaTeagers  should  be  made  to  do 
dieir  duty,  and  remore  all  the  dirt  out  of  the  prison  weekly^ ;  and 
tliat  ^e  urine  should  be  carried  o£Fbf  an  underground  drain.  At 
present  no  attention  is  putd  to  cleanliness  in  the  prison  j  each  in« 
diridual  is  as  cleanly  or  as  dirty  as  to  him  seems  meet,  and  the 
apai^n^nts  are  kept  according  to  the  habits  of  the  occupier; 
diere  is  no  attention  padd  by  ^  officers  of  the  prison  to  these  par** 
ticulars. 

Among  the  fees  leried  an  the  prison,  is  a  tax  of  one  shilling  a 
week  taken  from  the  butchers  selling  meat  within  the  prison,  by 
die  scaTcngen;  of  this  the  Marshal  knew  nothing*  It  is  an 
eartortion ;  the  establishment  of  the  butchers  in.  the  prison  is 
for  the  general  benefit  of  die  prisoners,  and  the  individuals  should 
not  be  taxed  at  die  discretion  of  the  servants  of  the  Marshah 

llie  prison  as  managed  and  governed  by  certain  rules  laid  do^n 
by  die  Judges  of  the  King's  fieoch»  &c.  which  are  called  Rulf^  of 
Court :  die  eailiest  bears  date  in  the  3d  year  of  Geor|^  the  Second^ 
1729;  they  are  contained  an  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  and,  a^ 
far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  then  state  of  the  jMrison,  seem  to 
hare  been  well  considered.    There  are  also  ether  Rules  and  Or- 
ders, of  the  year  1760,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  32  George 
II*  ch«  2$,  which  are  printed  and  hung  up,  agreeable  to  the  dii^o- 
ttons  of  that  Act,  in  various  parts  of  the  prison.    Besides  these, 
th^e  are  other  Rules,  bearing  date  the  12th,  19th,  and  21st  c^His 
present  Majesty,  whidi,  together  with  the  preceding,  may  be 
taken  as  die  code  of  laws  by  which  the  prison  is,  or  oi^ght  to  he 
goremed.    The  Mardaal  is  a  magistrate,  but  acts  only  as  such 
within  the  district  of  his  own  prison.    He  has  the  power  of  com- 
mitting riotous  and  disorderly  prisoners  to  Horsemongerlane,  which 
however  is  but  seldom  exercised.     The  places  <^  confinement 
within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  are  called  dbe  Strong-rooms :  there 
are  two  of  them,  and  are  both  of  the  same  size,  one  floored  with 
-stone,  the  other  with  wood ;  but  both  without  fireplaces,  and  with- 
out glass  to  the  windows,  which  op^n  into  a  small  court  abbut  6 
feet  wide.    In  these  miserable  places  persons  have  be^  shut  up 
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for  months.  Those  who  have  beds  are  permitted  to  bring  them^^ 
but  to  those  who  have  none,  straw  is  furnished.  It  is  in  this 
place  that  Lord  Cochrane  has  been  confined  for  above  three  weeks ; 
the  windows  were  however  sashed  and  glazed  on  the  third  day  after 
he  came  into  it,  and  the  room  carpeted ;  yet  the  cold  and  damp 
and  offensive  smells  so  affected  his  health,  as  to  render  his  removal 
necessary. 

Your  Committee  observe  in  the  examinations  of  Mr.  BroaS' 
koqftf  and  Morris  the  chum-master,  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
circumstance  for  persons  to,  be  confined  in  this  room  for  weeks 
and  months :  one  individual  was  so  shut  up  for  42  weeks ;  and 
though  the  witnesses. seemed  to  speak  most  unwillingly  upon 
this  transaction,  yet  enough  has  been  extracted  from  them  to 
satisfy  Your  Committee  that  the  privations  and  sufferings  endur- 
ed by  that  person  were  most  considerable.  Mr.  Jones  infomaed 
Your  Committee,  that  no  one  was  ever  confined  there,  except  for 
a  few  days.  They  cannot  suppose  he  wilfully  concealed  from 
them  the  fact  above  mentioned  ;  and  they  must  therefore  consider 
this  circumstance  as  furnishing  another  instance  of  his  entire 
ignorance  of  all  that  is  transacted  within  the  walls  of  the  prison. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  these  strong  rooms  are 
not  fit  places  for  the  confinement  of  debtors,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  class  of  prisoners,  for  any  length  of  time.  They  strongly 
recommend  the  selection  of  some  other  apartment  in  the  prison, 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  temporary  confinement,  agunst 
which  the  same  objections  cannot  be  urged. 

Your  Committee  would  suggest,  that  whenever  the  necessity 
for  punishing  any  prisoner  in  this  or  any  other  way  should  occur, 
it' would  be  advisable  that  the  Marshal  should  immediately  report 
the  reasons  for  such  to  the  Visitors;  and  that  the  period  of  con- 
finement  should  not  be  extended  beyond  a  week,  without  their 
special  authority. 

The  prison  is  visited  once  or  twice  a  year  by  the  Master  of 
the  Crown  Office,  and  some  others  connected  with  that  depart- 
ment. Your  Comrhittee  called  before  them  Mr,  Barlow,  who 
had  visited  the  prison  many  years  in  company  with  Mr.  Templcr, 
the  late  Master. 
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Mo  record  is  made  of  such  visitation,  and  no  minute  entered 
in  any  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  If  any  complaints  are  brought 
before  the  Visitors^  a  report  is  made  to  the  puisne  judge  of  the 
King^s  Bench.  The  duty  of  these  Visitors  is  only  to  see  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  are  Gl>served  :  and  in  respect  of  complaints^ 
Mr*  Barlow  does  not  remember  that  any  have  been  made  since 
the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

Tour  Committee  examined  also  Mr.  Zjushingtarif  who,  as 
Master  of  the  Crown  Office,  visited  the  prison  for  the  first  time 
last  year,  he  having  been  recently  appointed.  He  made  a  report 
(but  of  which  he  had  no  copy)*  and  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Justice 
Dampien  The  principal  objects  of  that  report  were  to  complain 
of  a  contravention  of  the  order  of  1729,  which  forbids  persons 
committed  for  any  criminal  charge,  having  any  receipt  of  the 
charities,  or  of  being  concerned  in  the  distribution,  as  well  as  to 
recommend  a  book  being  kept  of  the  charitieSj  and  the  amount. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  done  upon  those  subjects ;  the  same  man^ 
LedvitU,  has  the  receipt  and  the  distribution  of  these  charitiest 
and  no  account  is  kept  of  them.  Mr.  lAishtngton  also  recom- 
mended that  the  rules  and  orders  of  1729  should  be  hung  up  in 
the  prisoiu 

Tour  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  a  mode  of  visitation 
going  much  farther  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  practised, 
should  be  considered  as  the  duty  of  the  Visitors. 

They  recommend,  that  they  should  visit  occasionally  without 
{)revious  notice,  as  well  as  at  stated  times ;  that  a  book  should  be>ept 
in  the  prison  for  the  purpose  of  their  writing  the  observations  as 
to  the  condition  in  which  it  then  was  \  the  number  of  the  prison- 
ers ;  the  cleanliness  or  dirt  of  the  prison ;  the  observance  or  breach 
of  the  rules  and  orders  \  the  state  of  th^  discipline  ^  and  lastly, 
that  these  visitations  should  at  least  take  place  once  a  quarter,  and 
the  report  of  the  same  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench. 

Tqur  Committee  having  inspected  the  prison,  and  sat  several 
days  within  its  walls,  and  having  heard  evidence  from  all  those 
who  were  desirous  of  being  called  before  them,  cannot  conclude 
this  part  of  ^eir  Report,  without  offering  son^e  further  observa- 
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tk>ii$  upon  those  arrangements  within  the  prison^  ttd  t]ie  miide 
by  which  it  is  governed  and  administered^  which  appear  to  them 
So  call  for  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Govern- 
■Mnt. 

The  King's  Bench  prison,  cannot  conveniently  hold  more  than 
400  persons :  Mr.  Jones  indeed  says  it  is  capable  of  contsuuing 
500 ;  but,  considering  the  size  of  the  rooms,  and  the  necessity  of 
having  some  single  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
vnder  sentence  of  the  courts  of  justice.  Your  Q>mmittee  conceive 
that  two  prisoners  in  each  room  are  as  many  as  ought  to  be  so' 
placed :  Some  further  accommodation  is  therefore  wanting,  a^ 
during  the  last  year,  nearly  600  persons  have  at  one  time  been 
confined  within  the  walls  of  the  prison. 

Tour  Committee  having  observed,  that  it  is  not  unfrequent  for 
persons  to  prefer  remaining  in  the  King's  £ench  after  they  have 
become  entitled  to  their  discharge^  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Marshal 
should  take  such  measurtsi  as  soon  as  he  could  conveniently  so 
d0|  for  removing  those  individuals,  as  their  stay  must  increase 
the  many  inconveniences  which  arise  from  the  want  of  room 
within  the  prison. 

They  are  also  of  opinion,  that  a  separation  ought  to  be  made 
between  the  male  and  female  debtors.  That  separation  tak^ 
place  in  all. the  well  regulated  gaols  in  the  kingdom,  and  Your 
Committee  believe  that  the  corruption  of  manners  prevailing  in 
tfce  King's  Bench  is  much  augmented  by  the  system  which  now 
tsists  in  that  prison. 

The  mode  by  which  the  Marshal  is  remunerated,  appears  to  be 
Mkost  objectionable.  The  sum  itself  is  great;  amounting,  on  an 
srerage  of  the  three  last  years,  to  %.  net  income  of  3,590/.  per  aniu 
A  minute  detail  of  the  profits  and  disbursem^its  is  contained  in 
tfie  Appendix  to  this  Report*  It  is  the  decided  opinion  of  Your 
Committee,  that  the  mode  of  remuneration  arising  out  of  fees 
paid  by  the  prisoner,  and  by  emoluments  made  at  the  etpense  of 
those  who  are  confided  to  his  charge,  is  the  most  objectionable 
means  by  which  a  salary  is  given  to  the  keeper  of  a  prison.  His 
interests  are  thus  set  invariably  against  his  duty*;  and  his  profits 
are  made  at  the  expense  of  those  whom  the  law  'Suppotes  to  be 
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fefwyleM,  omd  whose  property  belongs  not  to  themaelvee,  but  «» 
their  creditors.  The  Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench  and  his  officett 
are  public  servants,  and  as  such  they  ought  to  be  paid  at  the 
public  expense.  The  allowing  a  gaoler  to  make  a  profit  fMai 
coffee-houses  and  tarems,  and  on  die  sale  of  beer  and  wine,  wkh-^ 
in  the  prison,  is  also  most  objectionable.  He  thos  become*  inita* 
tested  in  the  promotion  of  drinking  $  and  his  emoluments  increase 
fai  the  degree  that  sobriety  and  good  conduct  cesse  to  exist  among 
those  whom  the  law  places  under  his  care.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
declares,  that  no  keeper  of  a  prison  shall  be  a  puUican ;  why 
then  is  there  to  be  an  exception  node  tn  favor  of  the  Marshal  of 
die  King's  Bendi  ?  Tour  Committee  obsenre,  diat  during  the  last 
year,  540  butts  of  porter  and  65  barrels  of  ale,  were  consuoMd 
widiin  the  prison  \  die  profit  on  wluch  gave  the  Marshal  a  net 
emolument  of  872/. 

Your  Committee  are  however  aware  that  the  Marshal  holds  his 
office  and  these  emoluments  for  life,  as  long  as  he  ehall  behave 
well ;  they  therefore  reconmicnd  that  some  arrangement  ^ouU  take 
place,  by  which  a  just  compensarion  should  be  npade  to  him;  that 
the  fees  exacted  from  the  prisoners  should  be  put  under  some  vegu« 
lation,  or  abolished  altogether ;  and  that  the  mode  by  which  the 
gaol  is  supplied  with  malt  liquor  should  no  longer  continue.  The 
Marshal  should  have  a  control  ovier  every  thing,  a  personal  profit 
on  nothing.  * 

The  Marshal,  Mr.  Jonesj  from  all  that  appeared  to  Tour  Com* 
mittee,  b  not  disposed  to  press  upon  the  poverty  of  the  class  of 
persons  whom  he  has  under  his  diarge ;  the -evidence  before  them 
however  warrants  Your  Committee  in  stating  it  to  be  their  opinion^ 
that  he  is  little  acquainted  with  what  occurs  in  his  prison ;  he 
avows,  himself,  chat  he  seldom  or  never  enters  within  its  walls ; 
and  the  numerous  contradictions  given  to  his  evidence  by  others, 
who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  seeing  and  hearing  what  is  really 
going  on,  would  have  left  no  doubt  of  that  being  the  case,  even  if 
he  had  not  acknowledged  it.  A  keeper  of  a  prison,  receiving  from 
it  a  net  annual  income  of  3,590/.  and  not  daily  inspecting  and  visit- 
ing the  prisoni  and  not  being  personally  acquainted  with  all  that  is 
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ftalwacted  therein^  seems  to  your  Committee  to  ptoYe  the  eziatenct 
of  a  state  of  things  that  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  continue. 

Mr.  Brooshoqftf  though  only  the  private  clerk  of  die  Manbal^ 
ift  in  fact  the  keeper  of  the  prison ;  he  directs  and  manages  every 
thiiigy  though  he  has  no  legal  appointment,  and  consequently 
is  vested  with  no  legal  authority. 

Mr^  Morrisy  the  chum-master,  seems  to  be  a  most  improper 
person  to  have  the  management  of  any  part  of  the  prison.  It  is 
proved  before  your  Committee,  that  he  took  money  (which  was 
divided  among  the  turnkeys,  all  of  whom  are  therefore  equally 
criminal)  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Mr.  Brooshoafi  per- 
mission to  do  that,  which  all  parties  knew  the  Marshal  had  for- 
bidden to  be  done.  His  whole  evidence  is  shuffling  and  prevari- 
cating ;  and  your  Committee  would  have  felt  themselves  justified 
in  reporting  him  to  the  House,  if  they  had  not  attributed  his  con* 
duct  as  much  to  arise  from  his  ignorance  as  from  wilful  and 
criminal  prevarication.  There  is  enough  in  the  evidence  to  jusrify 
the  opinion,  that  to  ensure  the  due  execution  of  the  duties  of  the 
officers  of  the  prison,  the  attendance  of  the  Marshal  should  be  per- 
manent, steady,  and  uniform  ;  and  that  the  management  of  the 
prison  should  not  continue  any  longer  in  the  present  state. 

It  appears  dierefore  on  the  whole  to  your  Committee  most  advis- 
able, that  in  case  the  Judg^es  of  the  King's  Bench  should  not  have 
time  to  enter  into  a  minute  investigation  upon  the  subject,  that  a 
commission  should  issue  from  the  Crown,  to  fonnr  ules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  better  government  of  the  prison  of  the  King's  Bench  \ 
that  the  plan  should  be  submitted  to  parliament,  and  that  some 
legislative  enactment  should  take  place  upon  the  subject. 


The  Fleet  is  a  prison  for  debtors,  and  for  persons  charged 
with  contempt  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  Exchequer,  and  Com- 
mon Pleas. 

The  office  of  Warden  is  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  and 
was  granted  by  sign  manual,  in  the  S2d  year  of  George  the 
Second,  to  John  Eyles^  Esq,  who  at  present  holds  that  situation. 

Mr.  J^&'jwn,  the  Deputy  Warden,  was  nominated  by  Mr.  Etfle$^ 
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by  an  appointment  bearing  date  the  Sd  of  June  1790,  and  he  hat 
continued  ever  since  to  hold  that  ofEce.  Since  1804<,  Mr.  Eyfetg 
who  is  very  infirm^  has  not  entered  within  the  walls  of  the  Fleet, 
and  has  made  over  to  the  deputy  Warden  all  the  emolument 
derived  therefrom,  reserving  to  himself  an  annuity  of  ^OOL  per 
knnum. 

Mr.  Nixon  resides  constantly  within  the  prison,  with,  however» 
occasional  short  absences  during  the  summer  months. 

No  salary  is  attached  to  the  office  of  warden,  deputy  warden, 
and  clerk  of  the  papers.  But  Mr.  Nixon  is  remunerated  by  feet 
and  emoluments.  Those  payable  to  the  warden  have  averaged, 
in  the  gross  amount  for  the  last  three  years,  2,687/.  4^. ;  and  tho6« 
to  the  clerk  of  the  papers,  for  the  same  period,  810/.  14^.  Ad,% 
making  in  the  whole  3,497/.  18^.  4cd*\  out  of  which  there  are 
deductions  to  the  value  of  1,125/.  per  annum,  consisting  of  servants^ 
wages,  taxes,  payment  of  chaplain,  8cc.  and  on  an  average  irf" 
losses  by  escapes  and  law  charges,  taken  at  SOO/.  per  annum,  die 
annual  net  income  is  thus  2,872/.  9s.  8^.  from  which  deducting 
the  annuity  of  500/.  paid  to  the  warden,  the  clear  revenue  of 
1,872/.  9s.  8^/.  is  left  to  his  deputy.  To  this  must  be  added  die 
emolument  derived  from  the  tap,  which  Mr.  Nixon  calculates  to 
amount  to  200/.  per  annum  ;  but  as  he  has  been  a  loser,  from  die 
failure  of  his  agent,  for  the  last  two  years,  he  has  not  included  it 
in  his  return. 

Mr.  Wm.  Woodrcff  is  private  clerk  to  die  deputy  warden ;  he 
enjoys  a  salary  of  100/.  per  annum,  and  beside,  a  fee  of  half-^a- 
guinea  on  each  grant  of  a  rule,  as  clerk  of  the  enquiries. 

There  are  three  turnkeys,  who  have  each  half-a-guinea  a  week, 
and  a  room  rent  free  within  the  prison  ;  one  crier,  who  unites  iA 
his  own  person  the  offices  of  watchman  and  scavenger,  who  has 
ha]f-a*guinea  a  week,  and  as  a  prisoner  has  also  a  room. 

The  Chaplain  is  at  present  Mr.  Manley  Wood  ;  but  Mr.  Jones^ 
the  curate  of  St.  Bride,  Fleet-street,  will  succeed  Mr.  Wood  after 
the  28th  instant.  He  is  nominated  by  the  deputy  warden,  and 
receives  from  him  a  salary  of  30/.  per  annum^.  and  has  no  other 
emoluments.  Divine  service  is  performed  on  Sundays,  Christmas* 
d^y,  and  Good-Friday. 
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Tliere  is  «l9o  «  clerk,  who  has  a  nhrj  of  lOZ.  per  aimmn  ;  bt 
is  an  old  man,  and  has  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet  for  90 
years* 

The  prison  contains  within  its  walls  109  rooms,  89  of  which  at 
present  receive  chums;  of  die  remainder,  IS-ooiutitute  whatii 
called  Bartholomew  Fah*^  and  are  given  away  by  the  deputy  war*- 
den  to  those  debtors  who  are  poet  and  have  large  families  y  %  have 
no  fireplaces,  and  are  consequently  conndered  ae  eiempt  ffom 
diummage ;  and  the  2  remaining  rooms  are  generally  subject  to 
chummage,  yet  at  present  being  occupied  by  prisoners  who  are  in  a 
most  distressed  condition,  one  of  them  being  blind  and  a  lunatiCy 
the  warden  out  of  charity  allows  them  the  privilege  of  sepaiale 
apartments. 

The  principle  <rf  chummage  is  as  fcdlows :  on  the  arrival  of  a 
prisoner  at  the  Fleet,  if  he  pays  his  fees  on  entrance,  which  amount^ 
for  the  mastei^s  sidcy  to  H.  65.  %i.  and  for  those  on  die  common  side^ 
who  are  not  entkled  to  partake  of  the  proceeds  from  the  poor-bozy 
to  155.  4d!.  a  ticket  is  immediately,  or  at  furthest  on  the  following 
day,  gi^f«n  to  him ;  and,  supposing  all  the  rooms  in  the  prison 
c<mtain  one  prisoner  each,  he  is  chummed  on  the  room  next  id 
notation  to  that  which  had  last  a  second  perscm  dhummed  on  it. 
The  chummage  takes  place  immediately,  beginning  with  No.  1 . 
on  the  lower  gallery,  and  having  gone  regulariy  through,  the  chum- 
master  proceeds  to  give  tickets  on  the  coffee  or  second  gallery, 
and  so  on  to  the  top  gallery,  or  highest  part  of  the  building.  If, 
as  he  is  proceedmg  to  fill  the  rooms,  a  vacancy  occurs  on  any  of 
the  floors  that  have  been  passed  through,  it  remains  so  till  the 
chum-master  com^  round  again,  and  then  the  vacancies  are  im- 
mediately taken  vf  through  the  house. 

Hie  first  occtqpter  of  a  room  is  called  the  owner,  the  new^comer 
is  the  chum ;  but  tliere  is  a  ^>erfect  equality  of  right  between 
them  ;  no  lodger -can  be  tdoen,  neither  can  the  room  be  let,  with* 
out -common -consent.  The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  change  their 
rooms ;  on  one  becoming  vacant,  notice  is  given  through  the  house, 
and  any  prisoiier  then  possessing  a  room  as  owner,  is  at  liberty 
once  to  make  a  -claim :  and  if  there  be  more  claims  than  one,  the 
senior  claimant  takes  the  priority,  his  chum  remainmg  in  the  loom 
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the  owner  so  shifted  quits,  and  the  semor  chum  m  the  pri^ 
-son  is  appointed  as  owner.  If  there  be  a  double  chummage,  that 
13  to  8ay>  three  persons  in  each  room,  the  senior  double  chuni' 
•ttcceeds  as  single  chum  to  the  vacant  single  chummage. 

The  rent  of  each  room  is  Ir.  Sd.  per  week,  the  payment  of 
which  is  demanded  quarterly  ;  if  it  be  not  paid,  four  or  five  weeks 
are  generally  given  in  the  nature  of  an  indulgence  j  and  if  the  rent 
be  not  then  discharged,  the  occupiers  are  turned  out,  and  the  room 
is  cried  through  the  prison,  and  is  considered  as  vacant.  This 
circumstance  is  stated  seldom  to  occur,  the  mere  threat  generally 
enforcing  the  payment  of  the  money  due. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  either  the  owner  or  the  chum  to  pay  each 
other  out,  at  the  rate  of  45.  per  week,  which  is  settled  by  the 
deputy  warden,by  whose  rules  no  greater  sum  can  be  demanded 
than  St,  Sd.  for  an  entire  room  unfurnished  per  week,  and  155.  M* 
for  one  furnished.  These  rules  are  sometimes  evaded  \  but  when 
the  circumstance  is  known  to  the  warden,  the  room  is  taken  away 
from  the  person  so  <oflFending.  If  a  prisoner  be  unable  to  pay  his 
fees,  he  receives  no  chum  ticket,  but  must  seek  a  lodging  in  the 
prison  at  his  own  expense.  If  however  he  becomes  a  lodger  on 
the  master's  side,  he  is  considered  as  liable  for  the  payment  of 
these  fees,  before  he  can  obtain  his  discharge. 

If  he  be  poor,  and  chuses  to  go  on  the  common  side,  his  fees 
only  amount  to  155.  4/2.  and  he  may  become  entitled,  if  he  swear 
he  is  not  worth  5/.  to  the  charities  and  pro&t  of  the  poor's-boxt 

The  common  side  is  divided  into  what  are  called  four  cabins, 
each  containing  7  or  8  prisoners.  The  beds,  when  the  prison  is 
not  very  crowded,  which  occurs  but  seldom,  are  placed  in  small 
tecesses,  divided  from  each  other,  leaving  sufficient  space  in  the 
room  for  the  prisoners  to  work  or  to  sit  round  the  fire.  These 
persons  pay  no  rent.  The  common  side  prisoners,  who  are  admit- 
ted to  the  begging-box  and  charities,  pay  no  fees.  On  the  25th 
ef  March,  there  were  20  prisoners  on  the  conmion  side,  and  out  of 
which  number  4  were  on  the  begging  grate. 

In  addition  to  the  209  persons  confined  within  the  walls  of  the 
Fleet,  there  were  on  the  ,18th  of  March  52  within  the  rules  *,  the 
average  number  of  these  last  being  between  60  and  70.  The  ex-» 
tent  of  die  rules  is  small^  being  not  above  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
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in  circumference.  Any  prisoner  for  debt  is  admitted  to  them>  upon 
giving  security  to  the  warden  against  an  escape,  and  paying  a 
commission  of  5  percent  upon  the  amount  of  his  charge;  and  in 
case  the  d^bt  is  large,  a  less  sum  is  taken.  The  warden  is  secured 
by  a  Mrarrant  of  attorney,  with  a  defea^nce  setting  forth  the  pur- 
poses of  the  warrant,  the  stamp  on  which  costs  20s.  There  is  no 
expense  attending  the  preparing  the  instrument,  as  it  is  in  a  printed 
form,  and  is  filled  up  by  the  warden's  clerk-,  the  whole  expense  to  the 
party  is  the  20  shilling  stamp,  and  the  enquiry  fee  of  half  a  guinea 
to  the  clerk,  and  the  5  per  cent  on  the  debt,  or  less,  which  the 
warden  may  think  fit  to  demand.  The  average  annual  emolument 
derived  from  the  rules  to  the  deputy  warden,  is  985/.  85.  6rf. 

There  are  also  day-rules  every  day,  during  term,  that  the  courts 
tit,  which  are  granted  to  tlie  prisoners  on  application  to  the  warden, 
wd  on  giving  him  -sufficient  security.  The  legal  expenses  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  above-mentioned ;  but  in  general  only  IBs* 
are  taken  above  the  cost  of  the  stamp,  and  the  enquiring  tee.  The 
ordinary  expense  to  a  prisoner,  if  the  debt  be  under  500/.  is  2/.  7s^ 
and  the  greatest  seldom  more  than  5  guineas.  These  rules  are 
renewable  every  term.  There  is  besides  a  fee  of  4fS.  6d'  paid» 
which  is  divided  as  follows :  warden.  Is. ;  clerk  of  papers,  Is.  lOd.  i 
secondaries  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  Is.  8d. ;  making  in  all  4s.  6d* 
The  profits  to  the  warden,  on  the  day-rules,  amount  on  an  average 
of  3  years  to  145/.  Is.  4^/.  The  warden  however  is  accustomed, 
when  a  person  is  in  prison  for  a  small  sum,  and  is  a  person  of 
respectability,  to  let  him  go  out  on  a  day-rule,  without  any  other 
expense  thanthe  fee  of  45.  6d* 

Public-houses  and  taverns  are  not,  as  in  the  King's  Bench,  ex- 
cluded from  the  rules.  The  Belle  Sauvage  public-house,  and  the 
London  Coffee-house,  are  both  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet;  and 
it  is  in  evidence  that  the  substance  of  the  prisoners  is  much  wasted 
by  expensive  living  in  those  places.  Tour  Committee  suggest  the 
propriety  of  the  taverns,  &c.  being  excluded  from  the  rules,  and 
that  whatever  arrangement  may  be  thought  fit  for  the  ELing's  Bench 
may  be  extended  to  the  Fleet. 

By  the  Act  of  53  Geo.  III.  500/.  is  annually  paid  by  the  differ- 
ent counties  of  England  to  the  Fleet,  and  is  distributed  at  the  rate 
of  95.  6d.  per  week  to  each  person  who  swears  he  is  notworth  lOl. 
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There  are^  besides,  various  charities^  which  antmaDjr  amount  to 
SSL  7s.  Sd.  not  including  the  receipt  from  the  poor's  boi,  which 
18  taken  at  1302.  The  warden  however  says  that  he  has  been  told 
the  box  has  yielded  as  much  as  SOOZ.  in  one  year.  The  proceeds 
of  the  box  and  the  ch|rities  are  divided  among  those  who 
swear  they  cannot  command  Bl.  The  ordinary  number  of  these 
persons  is  7  or  8  ^  on  the  25th  of  March  it  amounted  to  4.  Ther« 
is  here,  as  in  the  King's  Bench,  an  obligation  of  standing  at  the 
begging  grate,  imposed  on  those  who  claim  to  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  box.  No  account  is  kept  of  the  money  thus  received,  but  the 
individual  who  stands  at  the  grate,  appropriates  to  his  own  use  the 
contributions  he  that  day  receives. 

Tour  Committee  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  expressed  in  the 
former  part  of  their  Report  ^  and  they  have  been  informed  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  shame  attending  the  exhibition  deters  many, 
though  pressed  by  want,  from  complying  with  the  terms  by  which 
relief  is  to  be  obtained.  The  profits  then  of  these  charities  are 
enjoyed  but  by  a  few,  and  those  probably  not  the  most  deserving. 

There  are  no  allowances  given  to  the  prisoners  within  the  Fleet, 
neither  coals,  nor  bedding,  nor  blankets,  excepting  only  what  may 
be  furnished  by  the  occasional  charity  of  individuals.  The  deputy 
warden  has  informed  your  Committee,  that  beds  were  formeidy 
provided  by  the  warden  at  a  given  price,  but  that  during  the  26 
years  he  has  known  the  prison,  no  such  practice  has  existed;  nor 
indeed  during  the  time  of  the  warden  Mr.  Eyles^  who  has  held  that 
situation  about  61  years. 

Tour  Committee  think  some  regulation  upon  this  subject  to  be 
most  desirable,  as  aiiecting  the  comfort  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
cleanliness  of  the  prison. 

There  is  in  the  Fleet  no  regular  physician  or  surgeon  \  but  two 
rooms,  under  the  orders  and  regulations  of  the  prison,  were  set 
apart  as  an  infirmary  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  on  the  common 
side.  These  rules  were  made  when  the  prison  was  in  its  earliest 
state.  There  is  but  one  room  ^iven  up  for  that  purpose  now  }  it 
is  not  however  often  used.  On  the  18th  of  March  there  were  only 
two  persons  in  the  infirmary,  one  of  them  lame  from  gout  and 
Rheumatism,  apd  the  other  ill  in  bed  attended  by  a  female  of  his 
family.     No  medicines  are  furnished  and  no  medical  attendance 
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wliateveri  but  what  i$  voluntarily  paid  for»  or  feutid  by  die  Deputy 
Warden.  Your  Committee  examined  a  medical  person,  then  a 
prisoner,  who  gratuitously  attended  the  sick.  On  that  day  thsee 
persons  were  under  his  care.  No  assistance  or  allowance  of  any 
kind  was  given  to  them.  The  witness  had  at  first  some  medi* 
cines  with  him,  which  he  distributed  gratuitously ;  but  having  a 
wife  and  8  children,  he  could  not  long  afford  so  to  do.  Upon 
this  subject  your  Committee  will  refrain  from  again  commenting  i 
but  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Nixon  states  that 
he  relieves  at  his  own  expense  some  of  these  distresses  of  want 
and  sickness,  and  that  the  prisoners  themselves  are  always  ready 
to  assist  one  another  :  it  certainly  however  is  most  unfitting  that 
persons  confined  in  gaol,  afflicted  by  sickness,  should  have  no  other 
TeUef  than  that  which  the  casual  and  uncertain  charities  of  indivi- 
diuls  may  provide. 

The  Fleet  Prison  may  be  considered  as  healthy ;  the  number 
of  deaths  during  the  last  three  years  have  amounted  to '  IS.  On 
the  decease  of  a  prisoner,  the  body  is  here  removed  into  another 
room,  till  the  verdict  of  the  Coroner  is  given,  when  it  is  interred 
by  the  family  or  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  Deputy  Warden. 

The  discipline  and  morals  of  the  Fleet  come  next  under  the 
examination  of  your  Committee. 

Though  the  house  of  the  Warden  looks  into  the  court,  and  the 
turnkeys  sleep  in  the  prison  itself,  yet  scenes  of  riot,  drunken* 
ness  and  disorder,  are  roost  prevalent ;  (in  one  of  them,  lately,  a 
man  is  stated  to  have  had  his  skull  fractured.)  The  Deputy  War- 
den has  the  power  of  confining  persons  guilty  of  riots  or  disorderly 
behaviour  in  the  strong  room ;  but  from  the  frequency  of  these 
disturbances,  the  punishment  does  not  seem  to  be  often  inflicted, 
OiP  if  it  be  so,  to  produce  any  effect.  Your  Copimittee  observe 
that  instances  have  occurred  in  which  individuals  have  been  ill- 
treated  by  their  fellow  prisoners ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Deputy 
Warden  to  punish  these  acts  of  oppression,  and  to  protect  tfa» 
prisoners  from  the  extortion  of  each  other. 

.  The  Fleet  is  visited  by  an  officer  from  the  Court  of  Common 
Pkas.    His  duty  is  to  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations  are 
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ktfig  '«tp|  tittit  ^xf  9te  acccwiUe  to  tbe  pritonets^  and  obe^. 
He  reports  to  the  Judge8>  every  tenn,  the  state  and  condition  of 
difr  prison  (  which  regulation  took  place  at  the  request  of  the 
Deputy  Warden. 

Mt.  Nisan  complains  heavily  of  the  state  of  morals  within  &e 
prisocii  which  are  very  bad,  arising  partly  ffom  the  free  admtsnoii 
#f  all  women  who  are  sober,  at  all  hours  when  the  gates  are  open^ 
aosd  partly  from  their  constant  resid#nce  within  the  walls  *,  there 
being  on  the  18th  of  March  50  women  and  77  children*  Tliere 
is  tio  (^tinet  place  for  women  debtors,  who  lire  in  the  samd 
gdleri^  as  the  men.  The  Deputy  Warden  affirms  that  the  dis* 
tmbances  are  ptincipally  owing  to  women  of  bad  character,  bein|^ 
intoxicated  and  rioting  in  the  galleries )  and  that  he  believes  the 
Tleetto  be  the  largest  brothel  in  the  Metropolis.  Such  isAe 
depravity  of  morals  which  exist  in  the  prison,  the  result  of  the 
&ee  adnussion  of  women  to  r^de  widiin  the  walls,  that  tiu 
WiBiamSf  a  prisoner,  who  acts  as  apothecary,  informed  your  Com- 
aultee  that  he  was  called  on  as  a  professional  man  to  a  case  of 
miscarriage,  and  he  found  the  woman  in  bed  with  her  husband^ 
Aere  being  also  another  man  and  his  wife,  and  a  single  man,  all 
sleeping  in  the  same  room.  This  practice  is  most  common :  and 
Tour  Committee  refrain  from  commenting  farther  upon  it,  having 
adready  given  their  opinion  upon  the  object  in  the  former  part 
«f  their  Report. 

Tour  Committee  find  that  the  Chapel  is  very  thinly  attended  $ 
aadcomplaints  were  made  to  them  of  disorderly  condugt  on  the 
part  of  the  congregation.  They  are  not  however  surprised  at 
either  of  these  circumstances,  for  neidier  the  Deputy  Warden  nor 
any  of  the  officers  ever  anen4 ;  it  is  also  in  evidence,  that  the 
€ofiee»houses  are  open  during  Divine  Service,  a  practice  which 
tiiey  cannot  too  strongly  condemn. 

The  system  of  letting  the  racket-grounds  within  the  prison^ 
exists  here  as  in  the  King's  Bench  y  but,  from  the  situation  of  the 
Fleet,  they  are  more  frequented  by  strangers.  Mr.  Nixon  says 
that  the  profit  to  the  holder  of  each  racket-ground  may  amount 
to  one  guinea  per  week.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion^  that; 
this  practice  requires  the  same  regulation  as  that  which  they  have 
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pointed  6uti  when  teparting  on  a  similar  usage  enlSpg  iik  thtf 
King's  Bench  prison. 

•  No  complaints  have  been  made  as  to  the  lighting  dF  the  Fieeiy 
nor,  when  Your  Committee  visited  it,  was  it  particularlj'  dirtf • 
The  rule  however  seenis  to  be*  that  each  person  keeps  his  .room 
in  the  state  of  dirt  or  cleanliness  agreeable  to  his  own  habits. 
la  the  opinion  of  Mr.  WiUiamSf  die  health  of  the  piisonets 
would  be  improved  if  more  care  was  taken  upon  this  subjects 
.  The  prisoners  complain  generally  of  a  practice,  which  ought 
to  be  immediately  remedied,  namely,  that  the  butchers  and  persona 
from  the  Fleet  Maricet  are  permitted  to  cooie  into  the  priso% 
hgr  the  purpose  of  using  the  privies,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  the  prisoners,  who  all  consider  the  practice  as  a  serious  griev* 
ance.  Your  Committee  recommend  that  care  should  be  takcfi 
to  remove  the  nuisance  so  complsuned  of.  • 

Tour  Committee  advise,  under  the  same  circumstances  ar 
alluded  to  by  them  in  their  Report  on  the  King's  Bench,  that 
a  Commission  should  issue  from  the  Crown,  to  devise  new  mkt 
and  regulations  for  the  Fleet  prison.  They  recommend  also  the 
appointment  of  a  surgeon,  and  an  allowance  for  medicine,  Aadr 
ttiey  are  of  opinion^  that  the  manner  in  which  the  officers  of  tiie. 
prison  are  reimbursed,  is  most  objectionable. 

Your  Committee  however  consider  the  general  numner  witii 
which  Mr.  Nixon^  the  Deputy  Warden,  conducts  the  affiui» 
of  the  prison,  as  most  praiseworthy.  It  is  the  system,  more  than 
the  manner  of  administering  it,  of  which  they  complain  i  aad* 
while  they  consider  the  Deputy  Warden  as  a  valuable  public 
servant,  they  trust  means  will  be  found  to  direct  his  zeal  and 
attention  to  the  management  of  a  prison  established  on  a  better 
plan,  and  more  calculated  to  increase  the  comforts  and  conveniei^ 
cies,  and  to  preserve  uncontaminated  aiid  undestroyed  the  moials. 
and  habits,  of  those  whom  the  laws  of  the  country  place  under 
his  control. 


The  Mauihalsea  is  the  prison  of  the  Court  of  the  Marslu^ 
sea^  and  of  the  King's  Fahce  Court  of  Westminster.    By  <he 
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iilthoritfoftiiropttents  of  Charles' the  lirBt  and  9edmA,  the  jun^ 
diction  of  this  court  extends  over  the  palace  of  Westminster  and  IS 
mHes  aronndi  excluding  the  members  of  the  king's  household* 
Thete  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  debt  to  be  sued  for 
Cncrcin* 

It  is  also  a  prison  for  Admiralty  prisoners  undec  sentence  hf 
courts  martial. 

Sir  James  Bland  Surges^  Bart^  is  constituted  by  letters  {latent 
Marshal  of  his  Majesty's  HousdioU,  and  Marshal  of  the  Marshal 
sea  of  the  Household*  As  such  he  appoints  th6^  OflSicers  of  the 
prison.  He  is  also»  with  the  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household^ 
and  a  regular  law  officer,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court.  But 
lieyond  visiting  the  prison  along  with  the  other  Judges^  and  the 
nomination  of  the  Deputy  and  Under  Marshal  for  life.  Sir  JaffMt 
Bland  Barges  does  not  consider  himself  as  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  management  of  the  prison,  or  to  be  liable  for  the  debts 
in  die  cases  of  escapes.  As  Marshal  of  the  Household,  he  enjoya 
a  salary  of  500/.  per  annum,  and  a  fee  of  SOdf.  on  tfie  dischargeof 
each  prisoner,  which  amounts  annually  to  about  20/. 

Mr.  William  Jenkins  holds  the  office  of  Deputy  Marshal,  Under 
Marshal,  and  Keeper  of  the  priscm  of  the  Marshalsea,  under  two 
instruments  bearing  date  the  12th  and  SSd  of  December  1811: 
the  appointment  is  for  Itfe^  or  so  long  as  he  shall  behave  and  de^ 
mean  -himself  well. 

'  The  Deputy  Marshal  receives  a  salary  at  St  James's,^  an  oiB- 
tcer  of  His  Majesty^s  household,  of  300&  per  annum  ^  and  lus  emo# 
lument  from  fees  is  on  an  average  80/.  i  he  has  also  fees  29  Clerk 
of  the  Papers,  which  on  the  same  calculation  come  to  74/. }  he  ri> 
^ehres  also  2  guineas  a  week  for  the  rent  of  the  tap,  and  half  a  gui- 
nea a  week  for  the  chandler's  shop  $  making  in  the  wholean  in-* 
come  of  between  500/.  and  600/.  per  annum. 

There  are  two  turnkeys  and  two  watchmeh,  paid  by  salaries  and 
fees;  the  amount  of  and  particulars  of  which  are  contained  in 
the  Appendix. 

The  Surgeon,  Mr.  C.  Phillips^  receives  for  his  attendance  a  fixed 
salary  of  50/.  paid  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  some  small 
fees,  which  amount  to  about  9/.  per  annum^  out  of  which  he  fur- 
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nbKtts  «tl  the  iMdiciiMi»  4cc.  &c.  diat  any  be  required ;  but  if  anf 
fd(|ilional  and  belter  diet  is  sieceasary  fpr  the  sick  prisoners,  JAxmJfmf 
IHns  jHTOvides  it»  and  he  is'reimbttrsed  by  His  Majesty's  Treasury^* 
*.  The  Chaplam  is  ^  Rev.  Mr.  TrcU^pe^  who  has  a  Siilary  of  &bL 
per  annum,  but  who  of&ciates  by  his  deputy,  the  Rev.  Mr.  WAsUt^ 
to  wbotii  he  givef  20/.  a  year  and  the  Ceefy.  which  amount  to  ViL 
or  182.  more. 

•  The  prison  is  divided  into  two  buildings  \  the  first  fox  the  debl* 
^  CHS  ap4  the  Admiralty  priioaerss  die  second  for  that  description  of 
f^dOiiralty  prisoners  who  are  sentenced  to  solitary  imprisonmeoft^ 
Tbey  bavt  sepiratf  yardlt  and  haire  no  commuiiication  with  each 
Htfciw. . 

'  Tha  debtors  side  of  the  prison  is  again  divided  into  mast^s  and 
•ominon  side.  There  are  seven  ro(»ns  appropriated  to  the  latu% 
eicb  of  which  is  supposed  to  conta^  two  persons ;  which  number 
is  seldom,  or  never  exceeded,  and  not  often  amounts  to  so  many. 
Thoae  who  go  on  the  poor  side  take  an  oath  they  are  not  worth  40 
diilliiigs.  Thiey  have  the  8s.  6if,  per  week  county-allowance  by 
the  statute,  and  the  charities  of  the  prison. 

The  average  number  of  debtors  is  about  60.  On  the  5th  of 
April  lil4»  there  were  on  the  master's  side  54 ;  on  the  poor,  10  \ 
making  in  all  64  prisoners.  When  a  debtor  is  brought  m,  a^mm 
ticket  is  immediately  given  to  him }  if  a  room  be  vacant  he  is  pit* 
ced  in  it,  if  not,  he  is  chummed  on  one  already  occui»ed,  TUs  if 
ddtie  upcm  a  principle  of  lotarion,  beginning  from  the  yoongest 
prisoner  till  it  readies  the  oldest.  If  the  prisoner  be  supersedaUt 
he  d^>es  not  lose  his  room,  but  he  takes  a  chum  socmer  thfm  those 
who  are  not  in  that  situation. 

The  system  of  buying  out  the  chum  exists  also  here  %  and  by  the 
custom  of  the  prison  the  settled  price  to  be  paid  is  half  a  crown  per 
week }  those  who  are  so  paid,  hire  lodgings  in  the  prison  ot  skef 
in  die  tai^.  No  rent  is  paid  for  rooms,  but,  by  the  old  regulations^ 
b^  and  bedding  were  found  by  the  gaoler,  and  the  price  fixed  for 
the  use  of  the  same.  This  practice  was  in  force  in  the  old  pfison^ 
tl4wi  it  was  private  property,  but  is  now  discontinued. 

On  the  Admiralty  side  of  the  prison  there  are  10  cells,  bettdes 
what  is  called  the  day-room,  and  a  sm^ll  yard  with  a  pump  in  it 
The  number  of  prisoners  varies  from  6  to  10  ;  there  have  been 
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known  once  18,  and  theni  were  on  the  5iii  of  April  10.  Hiese 
prisoners  are  locked  op  every  night  in  summer  from  half  jrast  se*- 
Ten,  and  in  winter  at  four :  die  cells  are  opened  at  eight  in  the 
morning. 

The  men  are  allowed  one  shilling  a  day  each;  ' 

There  are  no  allowances  whatever  on  the  debtors  side  of  the 
prisonj  with  the  exception  of  the  county-allowance  of  Ss.  6d'  pet 
week  to  those  who  swear  the^y  are  not  worth  10/.  granted:  by 
fftatute,  at)d  the  charities  to  those  who  take  an  oath  they  cannot  com- 
•land  40  shillings.  The  charities  consist  in  money,  bread)  meat^ 
ftc.  and  are  the  gifts  of  individuals.  No  list  of  these  charities  ^U 
hnng  up  in  any  part  of  the  prison,  though  the  Secretary  of  the  pri- 
soners has  a  copy,  which  any  one  has  a  right  to  inspect;  in  money 
they  amount  to  about  1402.  per  annum^  On  the  5th  of  April 
diere  were  12  persons  on  that  list.- 

There  is  an  infirmary  in  the  prison,  yet  it  is  seldom  used  as 
auch  i  but  there  is  none  for  the  reception  of  the  Admiralty  pri- 
soners. When  Tour  Committee  visited  the  prison,  it  was  used  as 
a  place  of  confinement }  ring  bolts  are  fixed  in  the  floor «,  and  it  is 
^ted  by  the  Deputy  Marshal  that  the  Admiralty  prisoners,  if 
fiotous  and  disorderly,  are  confined  therein,  it  being  more  airy  and 
better  fitted  for  that  purpose  than  the  two  strong-rooms  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  building,  the  situation  of  which  the  Deputy  Marshal  did 
not  think  healthy  or  proper  to  lock  up  prisoners  for  any  length  of 
fime. 

The  conduct  of  die  debtors  within  the  Marshalsea  is  stated  to  be 
orderly  and  regular,  and  intoxication  not  common,  though  there  be 
no  ttint  in  the  sale  of  malt  liquor.  If  (he  prisoners  be  intoxicated 
und  not  riotous,  no  notice  is  taken ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  under* 
abunding  said  to  ei^ist,  that  if  a  person  has  drank  freely,  he  is  not  to 
be  supplied  with  more  liquor.  An  understanding  which.  Tour 
Committee  observe,  can  have  little  weight,  when  set  against  ibi 
W|sh  of  the  prisoner  to  buy,  and  the  interest  of  the  owner  of  the 
tap  to  sell. 

There  is  no  separation  between  the  male  and  female  debtors. 
The  wives  and  children  of  the  prisoners  are  permitted  to  reside  in 
tlie  prisoof  the  nnoiber  of  wfai<^  amounted  on  the  5th  of  April  to 
5S^  24  women  and  SS  children* 
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AU  strangers  are  admitted  indiscriminately,  from  8  in  the  mor* 
ning  to  10  at  night,  to  visit  the  debtors  and  Admiralty  prisoners  on 
the  debtors  side,  and  no  questions  are  a$ked  if  the  women  conduct 
themselves  well,  or  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  the  persons  with 
whom  they  live.  In  the  event  of  a  debtor  misconducting  himself, 
and  assaulting  another,  the  Deputy  Marshal  does  not  consider  that 
he  has  the  power  to  punish  him  farther  than  by  a  few  hours'  so* 
litary  confinement  in  the  strong  room  }  the  usual  way  is  to  lodge 
a  warrant  of  assault  at  Union  HalU 

The  Deputy  Marshal  resides  constantly  within  the  prison,  and  h« 
inspects  it  regularly  oncQ  a  week  or  fortnight ;  but  he  then  does  not 
visit  every  room.  The  prison  is  tolerably  clean.  The  Deputy  Marshal 
gives  directions  as  to  preservation  of  cleanliness^  and  the  taking 
Away  of  the  dirt,  ashes,  &c.  and  sees  these  orders  are  executed  i 
but  the  scavenger  is  appointed  and  paid  by  the  prisoners,  and  has  a 
salary  of  45.  per  week.  When  Your  Committee  visited  the  prison, 
they  remarked  the  bad  state  of  the  drains,  the  yard  of  the  prison  be* 
ing  in  part  overflowed,  from  the  quantity  of  waste  water  left  on  the 
surface.  The  Deputy  Marshal  informed  them,  that  it  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  to  make  some  alterations^ 
but  that  nothing  had  as  yet  been  done.  Tour  Committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  from  the  confined  situation  of  the  prison  itself,  the 
scanty  yard,  the  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  the  quantity  of 
waste  water  that  covers  tlie  court,  the  health  of  the  prisoners  may 
}>e  matenally  affected  ;  and  they  recommend  the  subject  to  be 
taken  into  the  serious  consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 
Itf  is  however  true  that  the  sewers  are  generally  bad  in  the  Bo- 
rough \  but  the  Committee  cannot  admit  that  the  difficulties  of 
remedying  this  evil  would  be  more  than  a  temporary  justification 
for  the  remissness  of  those  whose  bounden  duty  it  is  to  find  a  fit 
place  for  the  confinement  of  persons  whom  the  laws  of  the  country 
condemn  to  imprisonment. 

The  rules  and  regulations  exhibited  by  the  Deputy  Marshal  for 
the  government  of  the  new  prison  are  good  and  well  considered^ 
and  Tour  Committee  have  reason  to  believe  tbey  are  uniformly  and 
systematically  acted  upon*  They  feel  it  however  to  1>e  their  duty 
to  offer  a  few  comments  on  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations 
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has  been  made  by  the  pn$oner3  themselves,  and  h  in  force  vithiit 

the  prison ; .  this  Code,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  in  many  particulars; 

Indecorous  and  improper ;  some  of  its  rules  are  no  doubt  fitted  for. 

festive  meetings,  in  seasons  of  gaiety  and  opulence,  but  they  ara 

little  suited  to  the  manners  or  necessities  of  a  prison,  where 

the  property  so  wasted  is  not  the  debtor's  but  the  creditor's^ 

and  where  scenes  of  riot  and  dissipation  are  injurious  and  unwaf** 

lantable.  ■.  r 

This  system  has  its  foundation  in  a  contribution  levied  on  all 

prisoners,  on  the  poor  no  less  than  on  others,  which  in  point  o£ 

fact  is  a  garnish,  though  bearing  anotlier  name.     Each  male  prin 

soner,  on  entering  the  prison,  is  called  upon  for  S$.  and  every  fe<« 

male  for  5s.  6i.    The  payment  of  this  is  stated  not  to  be  necedsary^ 

and  never  to  be  enforced ;  but  it  is  also  said  that  every  one  pays  it^ 

no  instance  to  the  contrary  being  known.     On  the  payment  of  this 

money,  each  prisoner  has  the  privilege  of  coming  into  the  common^ 

Toom,  of  having  boiling  water  from  the  fire,  of  cooking  his  dinner,, 

^r  there  is  no  public  kitchen,  and  of  reading  the  newspapers. 

..   Your  Committee  object  to  any  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of 

garnish  ^  a  voluntary  association  of  persons  within  the  prison  they 

have  no  inclination  to  oppose,  but  a  practice  that,  though  the  name 

be  changed,  is  in  truth  an  exaction  of  money  from  eagh  prisoner, 

however  little  he  can  afford  to  pay  it,  is  most  unwarrantable }  for 

the  levy  of  85.  on  a  person  ^ho  swears  he  is  not  worth  Ms.  in  the 

IRTorld,  is  of  the  nature  of  the  most  cruel  tax ;  it  must  be  felt  so  by 

many,  who  are  thus  probably  compelled  to  pinch  therpselves  and 

their  families  in  order  to  pay  the  contribution. 

Every  prisoner  should  be  provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  }  any  additional  indulgences  he  should  be  permitted  to  pro- 
cure \  but  on  no  account  should  he  be  allowed  to  compel  other^ 
Jo  contribute  to  what  they  may  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  ia# 
clination  so  to  do.  To  the  women  this  tax  is  peculiarly  grievous  ; 
^nd  Your  Committee  cannot  4o  otherwise  than  reconimend  to  His 
Majesty's  Government,  that  the  necessaries,  such  as  coals,  &C9 
should  be  furnished  for  the  common  room,  and  mops  and  brooms 
fox  the  prison  in  general  j  and  that  the  Deputy  Marshal  should  put 
undef  some  regulation  the  society  of  CollegianSj  as  they  term  then)* 
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•elves.  Hie  funcU  6f  this  CoHege  aieManag^it  by  a  cMBmittfe  i^ 
^ine  prisoners  and  a  chainnan^  who  assemble  weekly  i  there  is  also^ 
a  secretarf^  nominated  monthly;  as  well  as  the  master  of  the  ate 
foom^  and  the  scavenger}  to  whom  t^ paid  a  salary  of  4i.  per  week} 
the  average  weekly  expense  of  the  society  is  1/.  ISx.  4dL 
.  Your  Committee  feel  the  same  objections  here  as  elsewhere  to 
die  system  of  levying  fees  on  the  prisoners,  for  the  emolument  of 
the  officers  of  the  prison,  and  recommend  the  subject  to  the  serioua 
attention  of  tiis  Majesty's  Governmentt  They  also  object  to  the 
Keeper  of  the  prison  having  any  interest  in  the  coffee-house  or  tap. 
In  the  Marshalsea,  the  arguments  against  this  practice  havedouUe 
farce,  not  cmly  for  th$  rea^ns  heretofore  stated,  the  system  ki 
kself  is  bad ;  but  the  prisoners  are  very  ill  supplied  with  the  li« 
quor  they  want.  The  Deputy  Warden  compels  the  mistress  oF 
d)e  tap,  from  whom  lie  receives  S  guineas  a  week  rent,  to  purchase 
die  beer  of  a  particular  brewer,  m  order  to  make  good  to  him  the 
itioney  be  had  lost  by  the  bad  debts  of  her  predecessor.  The  mis* 
tress  of  the  tap  says  it  is  bad,  and  that  she  sells  but  little  of  it ;  the 
prisoners  all  complain  of  its  quality  ;  the  consumers  of  the  artick 
trtt  if  they  vrish  to  buy  it  out  of  the  prison,  compelled  to  pay  liLcd 
^  per  pot  in  addition,  and  there  is  a  very  general  discontent  upon 
the  subject. 

There  is  also  a  complaint  of  the  badness  of  die  water.  One  of 
the  wells  is  djecidedly  chalybeate  ;  and  the  water  diat  is  furnished 
by  the  London  Bridge  Company  is  turbid,  and  at  times  saline  and 
unpalatable.  The  latter,  however,  is  what  all  ^e  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  furnished  with ;  but  the  badness  of  the  water 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  Your  Committee,  a  very  serious  evil. 

Your  Committee  had  before  them  the  Rev,  Mr.  Wiebsierp 
who  officiates  for  the  chaplain,  Mr.  TVo^fope,  and  has  done  so  for 
die  last  17  or  18  years.  Upon  what  principle  the  Chaplain  con- 
siders his  office  to  be  a  sinecure.  Your  Committee  are  at  a  loss  to 
determine;  neither  do  they  understand  the  motives  of  diose  who^ 
having  the  direction  and  management  of  the  prison,  have  so  long 
permitted  it.  The  whole  stipend  is  not  large,  and  surely  ought  to 
go  to  the  clergyman  who  does  die  doty.*  Divine  service  is  pei^ 
formed  pnce  on  Sundays,  and  oa  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Fri- 


ila^i  nod  oa  Fast  Days;  wketi  Mj  ue  appouMl.  Ifr.  Webiier- 
attends  the  sick/ if  called  upon,  botdiatfonly'luq^pMiab  HrdoCa 
not  fed  it  to  be  a  part'of  hia  duty -vobutanljr  to  admtomrii  pri* 
tately  or  advise  idth  the  Admiralty  ]»i$oiieiri,  whoare  id  a  stata 
of  solitary  confinement,  though  he  should  do  ao  if  nkfuircd*  He 
has  no  written  instructtonsy  nor  eirer  had  any*  TUkkt  are  no  Bi^ 
bles  distributed  in  the  prison,  nor  even  provided  for  htit  use  in  the 
chapel ;  nor  are  there  any  Prayei^books  for  the  .piisone«a«  The 
subject  was  named  to  Mr.  TVdillQpe  six  monthabacAc,  .but  aothiag 
has  as  yet  been  done*  There  is  no  clerk  provided,  and  the  bnenAo 
attends  is  paid  by  Mr.  Webster.  The  Deputy  Marshal  Yaieljrff 
ever  attends  chapel^  and  the  congregation  in  general  ivsniialL  The 
atteadancff  is,  however,  perfectly  voluntary.  In  thb  general  re» 
missness  of  religious  duty  on  the  part  of  almost  every  one  eonnee^ 
ed  with  the  prison,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Trollop^s  depety, 
Mr.  Webtier^  Tour  Committee  ireconunedd  that  an  efficient  chap- 
lain should  be  provided ;  that  Jie  should  have  written  insdrisctionsr; 
end  above  all,  that  he  should  diligently  attend  to  the  great  work  ckE 
leforming  the  morals  umI  correcting  Ae  bad  habits  of  these  who  ate 
^nfined  under  sentences  of  courts  nutttal.  The  experience  ef 
Aose  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  this  important  subject,  Mly 
^warrants  Tour  Committee  in  givii^  it  as  their  decided  opiiriolip 
that  the  clergyman  in  all  gacds  ought  to  be  a  most  efficient  public 
officer  $  and  that  upon  hit  exertion  it  diiefly  depends  if  the  prisoner 
4)uits  his.  place  of  confinement  worse  than  he  came  into  it,  or  whie^ 
«llier  he  should  receive  such  impressions  of  moral  duties  and  re^- 
4igious  obligattons  as  may  direct  his  conduct  during  the  remainder' 
of  his  life* 

When  Tour  Committee  visited  the  prison  on  die  5di  ef  April, 
there  were  three  Admiralty  prisoners  confined  among  the  debtors. 
The  crimes  for  which  they  suffered  the  eentence  of  imprisonment 
are  contained  in  the  Appendix.  Tour  Committee  cannot  but  deJ-- 
plore  the  continuance  of  a  system  of  imprisonment  that  mixes 
these  persons  with  debton.  They  are  generaHy  midshipmen  and 
^irarrant  officers,  mostly  young  men.  The  entire  abseime  of  all 
mnttolf  the  riot  in  which  they  Itvf,  and  the  ficentious  examples  tint 
are  before  themj  cannot  fail  to  send  them  back  to  tbrir  proftssieit 
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nod  to  the  wotid  woY^e  mcmbeftf  of  society  than  when  they  fine 
.^mered  the  walls  of  the  prison. 

Tour  Committee  therefore  conceive  that  this  class  of  prisoners^ 
sliould  be  sent  elsewhere,  to  some  place  suited  to  their  age  and 
'dieir  profession;  and  that  they  should  be  submitted  to  a  disciplinef 
•which  should  have  in  view  the  occupation  of  their  time,  no  less  than 
she  improvement  of  their  morals. 

'  Those  who  are  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement,  as  it  is 
strangely  tejrmed,  though  separated  at  night,  are  shut  up  together 
in  tlie  day,  and  have  no  communication  with  the  debtors :  they 
lave,  however,  the  liberty  of  seeing  their  .own  friends  at  certain 
hours.  Your  Committee  observe  with  pain  that  there  is  no  clas* 
•ification,  but  that  persons  found  guilty  of  crimes  the  most  disgrace- 
ful, are  mixed  with  others  whose  oflSmces  ave  of  a  quite  diiferent 
.nature. 

The  account  in  the  Appendix  will  show  the  difierent  descrip- 
tion  of  criminals  so  mixed  together.  Mn  Jenkins  informed  Your 
Committee,  that  in  one  instance  he  appUed  for  and  succeeded  in 
getting  the  removal  of  a  young  man  sentenced  to  solitary  confine^ 
ment,  from  this  place,  where,  his  offence  having  no  resemblance  to 
fhe  Climes  for  which  some  of  the  other  pfison^r$i  stood  condemned, 
it  was  not  fitting  that  he  should  remain  with  them.  Your 
Committee  recommend  that  a  separation  of  these  pris(»]ers  into 
dasses,  should  take  place  without  delay ;  and  it  surely  cannot  be 
difficult  for  the  Admiralty  to  find,  at  one  of  the  Naval  Establish- 
ments of  the  country,  some  spot  where  a  place  of  confinement,  no 
less  than  a  penitentiary-house,  might  be  constructed.  The  sys- 
tem, as  it  at  present  exists  in  the  Marshalsea,  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly reprobated,  which  confounds  all  shades  of  guilt  in  the  same 
punishment,  and  forces  those  whose  offences  are  merely  military, 
to  associate  with^  persons  whose  guilt  is  of  another  character  and 
complexion. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
should  be  carefully  revised ;  and  that  the  state  of  the  prison  itself 
no  less  than  its  discipline,  should  become  matter  for  serious  consi^ 
deration  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  remedy  the  evils'  which 
exist  theiein* 
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TXf  consequence  of  instructions  recttfed 'by  Tour  Committee, 
to  examine  into  the  sute  of  the  Nbw  London  Prison  for  debt- 
ors ;  as  Well  as  to  repDrt  on  the  changes  and  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  and  the  Poultry,  Gilt- 
$pur  Street,  Ludgate,  and  Borough  Compters ;  having  inspected 
the  New  London  prison,  they  called  before  them  Mr.  Mtmiagtse'^ 
die  City  Surveyor  to  the  Committee  for  the  erection  of  the  London 
prison.  The  progress  made  since  last  year  has  been  considerable } 
though  some  months  will  elapse  before  the  building  will  be  finish* 
ed.  Annexed  to  this  Report,  are  two  Plans  of  the  ground  and 
Upper  Story  of  the  Prison.  The  works  are  stopped  for  want  rf 
money,  the  City  of  London  having  spent  in  purchases  of  land  a 
great  proportion  of  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament  to  be  raised  <m 
the  Orphans'  Fund„  which  amounted  to  90,000/.;  68,000A  df 
which  was  to  be  employed  in  the  building  of  the  prison.  89  of 
69,000/.  have  been  at  present  expended.  * 

Mr.  Montague  thinks  that  the  prison  will  be  completed  agree-k 
ably  to  the  estimate ;  and  if  money  be  fordKoming,  he  will  engage 
to  hare  the  whole  fit  for  the  occupation  of  all  the  prisoners  by  the 
-1st  of  August. 

*  Since  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  last  year, 
many  alterations  have  taken  place,  and  the  construction  of  the  pri- 
son is  much  improved.  A  spacious  yard  has  been  added,  for  air 
and  convenience,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Poultry  and  Giltspur- 
street  debtors.  The  plan  is  however  adhered  to,  of  keeping  the 
Newgate,  Ludgate,  (Poultry  and  Giltspur  Street)  debtors  separate. 
This  plan,  in  the  opinion  of  Your  Committee,  has  contributed,  very 
materially  to  cause  that  aukward  and  incommodious  construction 
of  building  and  arrangement  of  space,  of  which  diey  complain. 
Thejr  observe  too,  that  the  women  debtors  from  all  the  Compters,' 
as  well  as  those  from  Newgate,  are  mixed  together  ;  and  they  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  peculiar  privilege  the  male  debtors  have^ 
over  the  female,  that  shall  exempt  them'fnnn  the  operarion  of  the 
same  system. 

No  part  of  the  prison  is  fire-proof,  neither  the  floors  nor  die 
division  of  the  rooms*,  and  Tour  Committee  have  much  to  regret 
that  those  who  have  had  the  management  of  the  butlding»  should 
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tiave  suffered  a  prison  to  be  undertaken  upon  a  pian  so  littk  likely 
to  answer  its  object,  as  that  which  has  been  adopted  hj  the  Losidon 
Gommittee* 

They  are  also  of  opinion,  that  the  placing  debtors  in  large  com* 
IBfuiities  in  the  sleeping  rooms,  is  a  great  aggrayation  to  the  pains 
of  imprisonment;  and  they  cannot  conceive  a  mode  by  which  the 
distressed  situation  of  a  debtor  can  be  more  augmented,  or  the  for* 
lorn  condition  of  a  decent  and  respectable  woman  more  aggrafated, 
iimt  the  turning  diem  on  the  first  day  of  their  arrival  into  a  room 
with  6  to  15  persons,  most  of  l^m  probad>ly  strangers  to  the  new 
^mers,  and  many  perhaps  of  characters  and  manners  the  most  dst- 
leputable. 

Such  then  is  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  new  London  pri^ 
ion,  which  is,  as  far  as  the  women's  apartments,  and  those  for  Am 
debtXMTs  from  the  Giltspur-street,  Ludgate,  and  Poultry  Compters^ 
nearly  completed.  No  alteration  can  now  take  place.  But  Your 
Committee  cannot  approve  of  the  plan  i  and  they  regret  that  so 
aittch  money  has  been  so  ill  laid  out^ 

They  trust  no  time  will  be  lost  in  completing  the  building, 
such  as  it  is,  as  the  removal  of  the  crowds  of  prisoners  which  now 
incumber  Newgate,  as  well  as  their  proper  classificatbn,  depends, 
on  that  circumstance :  and  the  more  they  have  occasion  to  exa-. 
mme  the  la  tter  prison,  the  more  they  feel  convinced  that  every 
principle  of  duty  imperiously  calls  upon  dieMagistraqy  of  the  City 
cf  London  to  adopt  there  a  more  improved  system  qf  management. 

Your  Committee  called  before  them  the  Keepers  of  the  Gaols  of 
Newgate,  Giltspur  street.  Poultry,  Li^dgate,  and  Borough  Comp- 
ters, and  examined  them  upon  the  alterations  that  had  taken  place 
in  their  respective  prisons,  as  well  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  pri- 
soners since  last  year. 

In  the  evidence  contained  in  the  Appendix,  are  copies  of  the  Re« 
soiutioss  of  the  City  of  London,  of  the  14th  of  June,  5th  and  29dl 
of  July,  1814,  on  those  subjects ;  and  Your  Coxnmiitee  trust  they 
will  speedily  be  carried  into  execution.  They  observe  that  great  and 
important  changes  have  taken  place  in  die  allowance  of  food,  coals, 
&c.  and  that  most  of  die  suggestions  of  tlK  Committee  of  last 
have  been  adopted. 
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They  '3«e  teo^  on  tfaxtnxUDg  the  book  ol  occttrmicef  nom, 
kept  in  dot  prison,  ^t  tbe  visiution  of  the  Magistrate6*  hu 
been  generally  regular  and  unrenittting*  They  wish  to  tuggest^ 
boweyeTt  thstf  no  week  should  elapse  without  every  room  in  tkt 
prison  being  inspected  by  the  visidng  Magistralej  aa  it  ia  in 
evidence  that  from  the  mode  at  present  adop^  it  may  happM 
that  some  part  of  Newgate  may  remain  unviaited  a  fortnight  Of 
three  weeks. 

The  Sub-Committee  from  the  City,  who  trareUed  diroi^h  Ei^ 
land  last  year  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  inapefting  the  diflerent 
gablsy  have  not  as  yet  published  their  Rq>ort(  but  your  Q^ta^ 
mittee  trust  that  their  researches  will  lead  to  great  impiovement  in 
the  general  management  of  the  gaols  of  the  Metropolis. 

The  crowds  of  prisoners  that  are  sent  to  Newgate  still  continnt 
to  frustrate  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  introduce  s 
system  of  classification  therein ;  and  it  is  with  pain  ^^at  Your 
Committee  have  learnt  firom  the  Ordinary^  Mr«  Cottath  hie 
opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  women  criminal  prisoners.  They 
hope  it  is  not  in  many  prisons  in  England,  where  it  can  be  ss»d| 
**  that  swearing  and  drinking  are  among  the  women  prisooera 
the  prominent  evils^  that  they  stupifj  themselves  to  get  rid  of 
all  reflection }  that  they  have  ceased  to  have  any  consciousness  of 
•ex,  and  that  they  seem  to  be  unsexed  when  they  come  into  tht 
gaoL" 

There  are  still  many  things  left  undone,  which  your  Committee 
trust  the  Magistrates  of  the  City  of  London  have  not  lost  sight 
of.  Garnish  exists  at  present  among  the  debtors  of  Newgate» 
though  it  has  ceased  altogether  in  the  other  prisons  ;  and  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  is  not  attempted  to  be  cliecked,  except  by  the 
present  practice,  of  shutting  out  the  friends  of  all  the  prisoners 
in  the  ward }  thus  punishing  the  innocent  along  vnth  the  guilty. 

Tour  Committee  observe,  that  neither  Mr.  Cotton  nor  Mr. 
Mmky  Wood  have  any  written  instructions.  The  former  geotlet^ 
man  was  appoimed  on  the  39th  of  July  last;  and  though  die 
Town  Clerk  has  repeatedly  promised  he  should  have  his  instnic* 
turns,  diey  have  not  aa  yet  been  sent*  Mr.  Aft  Wood  has  under* 
stood^  from  some  private  conversadon  with  some  AUermen,  that 
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iMUgH  at)6  to  remain  at  &i0f  at6  for  the  preiefiCt  >&'  in  the  diean 
white  he  does  ihe  duty  of  Chaplain  without  any  remuneration* 
*  Tour  Committee  remark  with  surprisei  that  the  Magistrates 
of  the  City  of  London  have  thought  fit  to  nominate  a  Qbaplatn, 
whose  ordinary  residence  is  six  miles  distant  from  the  prison, 
Mt.  Woodf  however,  the  person  so  appointed,  seems  to  perform 
Ae  stated  duties  with  regularity.  But  it  is  in  evidence,  that  he 
has  not  visited  the  Borough  Compter  on  week-days  for  the  last 
two  or  three  months* 

Mr.  Co^^onV  attendance  in  Newgate  is  regular  and  constant  | 
and  though  his  endeavour  to  do  good  is  at  present  but  a  cheeiless 
task,  yet  his  establishment  of  a  school  for  boys,  and  the  sepaiatiQit 
of  them  from  the  other  prisoners,  are  important  steps  taken 
towards  that  classification  of  age  and  character,  so  essential  to  the 
^ood  government  of  a  prison* 

Your  Committee  recommend,  that  as  soon  as  possiUe  after  any 
prisoner  arrives  in  Newgate,  his  age  and  all  that  is  known  con* 
eeming  him,  be  communicated  to  the  Ordinary ;  for  at  present 
Mr.  Cotton  is  obliged  to  hunt  out  any  information  he  may  wish  for 
how  he  can,  there  being  no  system  established,  by  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  any  report  is  made  to  him  upon  those  subjects* 

Your  Committee  recommend  also  to  the  Magistrates  of  the 
City  of  London  to  adopt  some  plan  for  the  removal  of  their 
convict  prisoners  from  Newgate,  those  who,  from  their  advanced 
time  of  life,  or  from  other  infirmities,  cannot  undergo  their  sen- 
tence. The  Ordinary  says,  "  that  there  are  in  Newgate  from  20 
to  SO  prisoners  under  sentence  of  transportation,  who  are  old, 
infirm,  blind,  &c*  and  are  deemed  incapable  of  being  disposed  of ' 
to  the  hulks,  or  transported/'  Prisoners  of  such  description  are 
a  great  burthen  on  the  prison.  Amongst  them  is  an  old  mani 
stone  blind  ;  and  two  old  women,  of  68  and  70  years  of  age. 

Since  your  Committee  sat  last  year,  the  Borough  Compter  has 
become  a  prison  for  felons  and  persons  charged  with  and  convicted 
of  misdemeanors,  as  well  as  for  debtors.  On  the  14th  of  April 
there  were  within  its  walls,  14*  debtors,  4  felons,  9  nusdemeanors^ 
a^d  one  fine*  There  does  not  appear  to  be  sufiicient  accommo^ 
dation  for  the  difibrent  descriptions}    the  prisoners  for  misde? 
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mctnors  are  claided  with  the  debtors  $  the  tried  and  untried  f ehmt 
are  mixed  together.  There  is  but  one  water<-closet  for  the  men 
and  women.  It  is  stated  hj  the  Gaoler,  that  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  of  age,  by  the  name  of  Bichard  BdUtam^  was  kept  among 
the  female  debtors ;  though  your  Committee  obsexte  that  in  the 
gaol  calendar,  diat  boy  is  said  to  be  14.  All  these  tlungs  ou{^t 
to  be  corrected ;  and  your  Committee  trust  the  Magistrates  of 
the  City  of  London  will  proceed  in  the  great  woA  of  refonn»« 
tion  which  they  hare  begun,  placing  all  the  prisons  within  their 
extensive  jurisdiction  in  such  a  state  of  arrangement  and  discipline^ 
as  shall  furnish  to  the  Counties  and  Cities  of  the  Empire  the 
most  beneficial  example. 


1  MUt^  1815« 


LETTER 


ON  THB 


SITUATION  OF  FRANCE 


WRITTEN  FROM  DRESDEN 


TO    A 


FRIEND  AT  PARIS. 


TRANSLATED  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  THE  PAMPHLETEER. 


.1815. 


NO.  Xn.  Pom.  VOX.  Yi.  £  L 


LETTER,  &c. 


This  letter  was  sent  by  post  to  theperson^^  ivhom  it  was 
intended  ;  but  as  from  a  cause  not  difficult  of  discovery ^ 
it  never  reached  hrn^  we  feel  authorised  to  give  itck^ 
^fjdation  through  the  public  press. 


X  HAVE  received,  my  friend,  your  interesting  letter.  You 
require  me  to  answer  it  frankly  and  without  equivocation. 
This  is  no  easy  commission ;  for  a  Frenchman  must  be 
susceptible  on'  such  a  subject.  But  my  task  is  alleviated 
by  the  general  opinion,  which  does  justice  to  your  personal 
conduct,  and  to  those  sentiments  whereby  you  have  con- 
stantly been  actuated,  under  every  crisis  of  fortune  and  cii- 
tuation.    To  requite  your  confidence,  I  shall  trace  out  the 
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real  source  of  the  evils  that  afflict  your  charming  country. 
Toti  will  bear  with  the  painful  truths  that  I  deliver ;  since 
I  can  most  conscientiously  declare,  that  they  all  tend  to  the 
repose  of  the  world  and  the  happiness  of  France. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  much  surprise,  and  even  dis- 
gust, have  been  excited  among  other  nations,  by  the  apathy 
with  which  the  French  have  witnessed  the  troubles  of  their 
own  country,  and  by  the  slight  impression  that  recent  events 
have  left  on  the  public  mind. 

If  we  are  told  that  such  is  the  national  character,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  and  to 
take  those  measures  of  precaution,  which  circumstances 
demand.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  the  character  of  the 
French  is  much  altered ;  and  to  discover  the  causes  of  this 
change,  and  of  their  conduct  since  the  return  of  their  legi- 
timate soverdgn,  we  have  but  to  accompany  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution* 

Proceeding  on  this  principle,  and  contemplating  the  past, 
it  should  seem,  that  at  the  period  of  the  king's  return,  too 
little  attention  was  directed  to  the  component  members  of 
the  army,  and  to  the  agency  of  those  noxious  spirits,  who 
profess  themselves  to  be  the  originators,  and  the  support,  of 
Ae  glory  and  happiness  of  France ;  words,  which  have  long 
been  shamefully  perverted  in  your  country.  It  is  true  that 
this  class  may  be  less  numerous  than  is  supposed ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  unprecedented  success  c^ 
their  last  treason  is  well  calculated  to  inspire  them  with 
confidence ;  and  that,  consequently,  after  having  beheld 
the  wonderful  insensibility  of  a  great  nation,  which  suffered 
itself,  without  the  show  of  resistance,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
a  handful  of  despicable  insurgents,  already  loaded  with 
guilt,  the  other  nations  of  Europe  are  obliged  to  adopt  effi- 
cacbus  measures,  in  order,  henceforward,  to  secure  tht 
geiwnji  tranquillity.    Believe  me :  to  the  inexplicable  indif- 
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fcrence  of  your  well-disposed  citizens,  the  evils  which  France 
now  endures  must  be  mainly  attributed. 

Without  stopping  to  refute  the  fallacious  assertions  which 
are  daily  hazarded,  or  to  invalidate  the  absurd   rumors 
which  are  diffused  with  incessant  malignity,  to  incite  the 
French  against  the  allies,  it  is  enough  to  consider  the  atti* 
tude  maintained  by  the  army,  and  the  tone  which  it  persists 
in  assuming  towards  its  lawful  king,  after  having  been,  for 
the  third  time,  so  foully  deserted  by  its  treacherous  general. 
The  proclamations  of  individuals  remaining  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  the  rebellion  of  other  chiefs,  equally  vile  and  guilty, 
who  are  only  anxious  for  plunder,  and  who  obstinately  stir 
up  commotion  in  the  departments,  all  concur  to  prove  that 
the  severe  lessons  of  experience  have  not  diminished  the 
overweening  ii\soIence  of  men,  who,  for  so  many  year^ 
have  been  employed,  under  a  master  worthy  of  themselves, 
in  depraving  a  whole  people.     Is  it  seriously  thought,  that 
conduct  so  opposite  to  that  which  would  be  dictated  by  the 
wish  for  domestic  peace,  and   real  honor,  can  justify  the 
confidence  of  foreign  powers  ? 

The  French  people  have  been  oppressed,  deceived,  and 
blinded,  by  all  the  several  governments  that  have  taken  place 
of  the  fallen  throne  of  Louis  XVI.  Their  victories,  and 
the  use  they  made  of  them,  have  corrupted  the  people  in 
the  highest  degree,  by  inflaming  their  vanity :  never  was 
such  profound  ignorance,  linked  with  such  vain  pretensions. 
They  dare  to  set  themselves  forth  as  the  people  the  best 
worthy  the  esteem,  the  confidence,  and  the  love  of  Europe. 
We  believe  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  directly 
the  reverse.  But  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  referring  to  some  facts,  sufficiently 
decisive,  and  which  mu§t  be  considered,  when  treating  df 
the  present  times. 

From  all  quarters,  complaints  and  outcries  are  heard 
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Against  the  requisitions  of  the  allies.  Of  course,  they  are 
not  likely  to  prove  agreeable  to  those  v^ho  furnish  them* 
But  where  lies  the  blame  ?  After  a  long  struggle  against 
a  tyranny  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  hbeiv 
ating  nations,  alter  their  victory,  retired  quietly  to  their 
homes,  leaving  in  France  more  than  50  millions  of  freemen^ 
and  satisfied  with  their  humiliation  of  a  colossal  power, 
equally  hostile  to  France  and  to  the  world.  They  chose  to 
derive  no  other  benefit  from  so  many  efforts  and  sacriiiceSy 
besides  the  happiness  of  restoring  to  their  ancient  enemies, 
together  with  a  prudent  government,  the  hope  and  the 
foeans  of  jarosperity.  They  only  thought  of  healing  their 
wounds,  and  of  remedying  the  many  evils  inflicted  by  the 
French,  those  endless  scourges  of  subdued  countries. 

On  a  sudden,  these  same  Frenchmen,  perfidious,  or  mis- 
led, or  weakly  criminal,  again  disturb  the  repose  of  Europe. 
That  sovereign  is  proscribed,  who  was  invoked  by  the 
prayers  of  the  sound  part  of  the  nation,  and  who  was  the 
only  guarantee  of  treaties.  At  the  report  of  this  treason, 
iniiumerable  armies  again  rush  forward,  and  'fix  themselves 
on  the  bosom  of  France,  to  compel  her  observance  of  the 
faith  she  has  contravened.  The  inhabitants  defray  the  ex- 
penses occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  troops,  whom  they 
themselves  have  assembled.  And  the  requisitions  are  mur- 
jnured  at  by  those  who  introduced  them,  under  those  op- 
pressive and  hideous  forms  which  took  rise  with  themselves, 
into  every  country  that  ihey  invaded  without  authority. 

Besides,  what  proportion  is  there  between  their  sufferings 
and  their  inflictions  ?  The  present  government  of  France, 
which  was  not  concerned  in  those  spoliations,  can  judge  of 
the  difference  between  the  contributions  raised  by  the  allies, 
and. those  imposed  by  France  on  all  Europe.  Let  your  mi- 
iiisters  consult  their  official  registers }  or  rather,  call  them 
to  mind ;  tor  they  know  their  purport  well.    They  wiU 
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find  that  the  requisitions,  not  only  in  spede,  but  in  prc»vi- 
sions  and  articles  of  every  kind,  supplied  by  foreign  coufr* 
tries  at  diflFerent  periods,  amount  to  more  than  SOOO  nul- 
liohs  of  French  currency.  I  do  not  include  in  this  com- 
putation  the  enormous  waste  caused  from  the  long  residen^^ 
of  the  French  armies  in  the  unfortunate  countries  which 
they  desolated  by  every  mode  of  outrage:  who  indeed 
could  estimate  them  i 

It  would  be  futile  to  twit  us  with  doing  ourselves  what 
we  have  j\ist  been  censuring  in  the  French,  and  with  inutat* 
ing  their  abuse  of  victory.  There  can  be  no  coincidence 
between  the  present  relations  of  the  allies  to  France,  and 
those  of  the  French  with  the  countries  which  tfaey  have 
successively  invaded.  The  satellites  of  Buonaparte  required 
no  provocation,  to  impel  them  against  their  neighbours. 
Wars  were  promoted  by  the  thirst  of  conquest.  The  des- 
pot's unchecked  lust  of  sway,  the  desire  of  plunder,  the 
appetence  of  evil,  the  fatal  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
infamous  profligacy  and  avidity  of  the  officers,  and  of  en« 
suring  the  subservience  of  the  soldiery,  by  battening  theur 
rapacity  on  fresh  accessions  of  prey ;  the  habit  of  robbery 
and  turpitude,  prevalent  among  these  motley  hordes,  whose 
cupidity  was  inflamed  by  success,  and  rendered  them  both 
faithful  and  zealous  servants,  and  formidable  and  interested 
partisans ;  such  were  the  real  motives  for  so  many  exac- 
tions, requisitions,  and  contributions.  Such  were  the  means, 
for  consummating  the  debasement  to  which  Buonaparte 
reduced  the  French  :  at  this  price  they  followed  him  blindly, 
to  be  butchered  among  the  mountains  of  Spain,  or  to  expire 
amid  the  snows  of  Russia.  But  as  to  ourselves,  what 
ihaused  us  to  undertake  that  first  war,  which  ended  in  the 
inva^on  of  your  country  ?  What  motive  roused  all  Europe 
to  arms  f  It  was  the  vile  and  sordid  devotedness  of  the 
French  people,  the  passive  instrument  of  Buonaparte :  it 
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was  that  irretrievable  baseness,  from  which  ensued  such 
fBitdl  and  fearful  results.  Did  the  allies,  when  victors  in 
that  noble  contest,  for  one  moment  lean  heavily  on  France, 
after  their  first  conquest  ?  No  r  they  behaved  with  exalted 
magnanimity  :  they  wished  for  nothing  but  your  country's 
happiness.  But,  in  that  pitiable  state  to  which  Buonaparte 
had  degraded  them,  the  tainted  French  nation  were  insensi- 
ble of  this  generosity.  They  now  are  justly  punished  for 
it.  They  would  have  no  right  once  more  to  complain,  that 
no  benefit  has  been  drawn  from  experience :  they  should 
not  recal  the  past :  the  whole  tenor  of  then*  revolutionary 
conduct  has  been  incompatible  with  the  benefit  of  experi- 
ence.   But  I  pass  to  another  subject. 

There  are  among  you  a  certain  class  of  people,  who  are 
always  repeating,  that  your  military  glory  h  obscured.  On 
this  fact  we  are  agreed  ;  but  we  differ  in  our  view  of  the 
circumstances  that  occasioned  it.  You  have  not  surveyed 
die  question  accurately ;  ance  you  constantly  spring  for- 
ward to  the  rejsult,  without  considering  the  operative  causes 
«f  your  present  situation.  We  regard  it  thus.  If  your 
country  is  a  prey  to  foreigners,  it  is  because,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  you  have  incensed  every  nation  by  cruel  and 
tyrannous  conduct.  A  just  indignation  has  leagued  them 
against  you.  Tou  were  vanquished,  after  a  vile  usurper, 
madly  lavish  of  your  blood,  had  ruined  your  army  in  a^ 
extravagant  expedition.  From  Moscow  to  Paris,  he  was 
the  destroyer  of  all  your  soldiers,  who  fell  victims  to  his 
incredible  folly.  He  dien  is  the  author  of  all  your  military 
reverses ;  and  it  is  he  that  has  sullied  the  glory  of  your 
arms.  This  tyrant  avowed  that  he  despised  you  from  his 
very  soul ;  that  he  vtras  determined  to  treat  you  like  fo^ 
reigners,  and  France  like  a  conquered  country :  from  him 
you  have  suffered  these  outrages.  You  ought  to  have 
resented  them ;  but  A^  blindest  sabmission,  and  a  baseness 
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Qsezampled,  have  hidden  from  the  French^  that 
obvious  to  all  the  world.  Did  any  one  of  those  kings  of 
France,  whom  history. has  reprobated,  ever  dare  to  shed  the 
blood  of  his  subjects  in  such  profusion,  and  with  such  con* 
temptuous  impudence  ?  to  criminate  his  country  with  all  the 
world,  and  to  defend  his  native  soil  so  weakly  I  No ;  they 
were  Frenchmen :  Buonaparte  was  a  foreigner*  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  your  national  character.  He  employed 
you  as  the  instruments  of  his  ambition  and  cupidity ;  you 
were  sacrificed  as  the  toys  of  his  caprice  and  cruelty.  But^ 
the  moment  that  the  danger  became  pressing  and  personal,, 
that  your  native  land  was  at  stake,  he  abandoned  his  agents,, 
his  victims,  and  their  country,  he  gave  up  France,  and,  if 
honor  can  belong  to  one  like  him,  his  honor  too  he  lost. 
Thus  has  he  discredited  the  armies  of  France,  and  the  oa* 
tion  must  be  accountable  for  its  own  misfortune. 

And  when,  after  so  many  blunders,  and  after  the  return 
of  the  defeated  army  from  Moscow,  France  was  occu]Hed 
by  the  allies ;  what  use  did  they  make  of  their  first  con* 
quest  ?  They  retired,  leaving  the  king  at  full  liberty  to 
establish  his  government:  they  relinquished  the  public 
funds  to  the  new  sovereign,  and  carried  off  neither  private 
nor  public  property* 

On  the  other  hand,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  French 
people,  who  are  continually  dilating  on  their  honor,  their 
loyalty,  and  their  glory  ?     We  are  entering  on  this  inquiry* 

The  king  was  stedfastly  engaged  for  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects.  He  permitted  them  to  speak  and  write  with  free^ 
dom :  and  he  saw  them  abutie  that  liberty,  to  which  they 
are  not  competent.  His  noble  and  undaunted  confidence 
had  suggested  the  employment  of  those  men,  who  were  uni- 
formly recognised  as  the  enemies  of  his  dynasty.  The 
government  was  beset  with  all  the  difficulties  that  arose 
£ron^  the  necessity  of  aSairs^  and  it  had  to  coxsJbat  the  still 
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greater  obstacles  that  were  daily  raised  by  the  disafTected, 
and  by  confirmed  traitors.  A  legitimate  and  just. king,  ia 
his  mild  and  paternal  course,  was  influencing  the  French 
towards  prosperity,  even  without  their  co-operation.  His 
spirit  was  toiling  for  the  public  happiness ;  he  had  even 
won  the  love  of  his  enemies.  What  is  his  reward?  He 
is  so  trifled  with,  deceived,  and  betrayed,  that  Buonaparte, 
by  the  mediation  of  these  wretches,  finds  every  road  open, 
every  impediment  removed,  and  re-appears  on  the  political 
stage,  without  being  stopped  by  a  single  Frenchman. 

This,  then,  is  the  conduct  of  that  nation,  which,  ten 
months  before,  had  sworn  fidelity  to  its  king,  and  had  been 
the  constant  objects  of  his  goodness  and  aflecrion!     The 
Corsican  returns,  with  falsehood  and  imposture  in  his  train  ; 
and  France  believes  that  he  comes  to  deliver  her,  to  re- 
store her  to  happiness  and  glory,  to  remedy  every  evil,  to 
redeem  the  honor   of  the  French  armies,  eclipsed  after 
twenty  years  of  victory.     All  is  believed  without  hesitation. 
Every  duty  is  forgotten,  and  all  Europe  is  again  menaced 
with  fire  and  sword,     I   might  enlarge  on   this  atrocious 
and  repulsive  history ;    but  the  events  are  so  recent,  and 
liie  world  can  decide  on  them  so  easily,  that  I  willingly 
turn  from  a  subject,  of  which  all  the  ignominious  details 
are  not  necessary  to  be  stated.    But  one  fact  it  is  difEcult 
to  refiain  from  noticing :  I  mean  the  hardihood  and  the  im« 
pudence  of  the  French  journalists,  and  of  the  French  pub- 
lic, who  accuse  the  allies  of  all  the  evils  that  her  own  pu- 
sillanimous and  criminal  conduct  has  brought  upon  ha"* 
This  language  argues  the  most  perfect  indifference  for  the 
past  and  the  present,   and  offers  a  criterion  for  the  prospects 
that  other  nations  may  entertain,   if  this  one  is  left  at  her 
own  discretion. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  allies  will  not  commit  this  mistake* 
and  that  their  policy  will  be  consonant  with  the  rational 
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interests  of  all  nations !  Their  armies  are  at  Paris»  for  the 
second  time  in  less  than  1 8  months.  The  absurd  stories 
devised  at  the  time  of  the  first  invasion^  are  no  longer  in 
fashion:  no  fictitious  treason  is  held  forth :  France  has  been 
really  conquered,  in  a  single  battle,  where  the  day  'was 
disputed  with  animosity.  The  French  armies  are  most 
openly  and  incontrovertibly  beaten.  Their  wretched  lead- 
er  has'  branded  them  with  a  disgrace,  that  France  never 
knew  under  her  legidmate  kings.  And  this  people,  who 
lay  si)ch  anxious  claim  to  military  glory,  and  prize  it  so 
highly,  can  yet  hear  without  horror^  the  name  of  that  mon* 
ster,  who  has  again  concluded  his  career,  by  a  shameful 
and  precipitate  flight,  after  ruining  the  honor  of  the  French 
arms,  and  giving  up  vast  provinces  to  the  victorious  nations, 
when  he  had  shown  himself  but  on^e  in  battle.  And  this 
miscreant  has  yet  his  partisans  among  his  former  subjects ! 
How  shall '  we  explain  this  strange  delusion  ?  When  we 
contemphte  what  occurs  in  France,  we  can  only  ascribe  it 
to  that  embruted  nature  which  has  grown  over  them,  from 
their  submission  to  reprobates,  whose  fraud  and  intrigue 
have  sunk  them  to  this  opprobrious  abyss. 

The  present  generation  are  strangers  to  the  Bourbons, 
$pj  the  apostles  of  Jacobinism,  who  have  outlived  the  revo- 
ludonary  horrors  they  caused.  They  employ  this  pitiful 
argument  with  those  young  people,  whom  they  wish  to 
seduce  to  Buonaparte.  These  might  answer ;  "  We  knew 
them  not,  indeed ;  but  we  are  guildess  in  their  sight ;  they 
cannot  reproach  us  with  a  single  crime  of  that  hideous  pe- 
riod you  call  the  revolution ;  we  assassinated  no  one,  but 
you  reigned  by  the  charter  of  terror,  while  you  raised  your 
throne  on  the  blood-weltering  remains  of  the  princes 
of  that  house,  who  were  the  objects  of  our  forefethers* 
veneration.  It  behoves  us  not  to  combine  with  you,  to  shel- 
ter ^lormities  that  are  irremissible ;    we  have  nothing  in 
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common  with  you ;  secure  your  own  impunity  as  you  may* 
The  Corsican,  whom  Heaven,  in  its  wrath,  had  granted  us 
for  a  king,  is  politically  no  more  j  behold  the  approach  of 
that  family^  which  governed  us  during  eight  centuries ;  we 
have  sworn  fealty  to  it,  and  we  will  maintain  it.'*  Ah  !- 
how  different  had  the  situation  of  France  been  now,  if  the 
bulk  of  the  population  had  spoken  thus,  in  the  language, 
which  alone  is  consistent  with  reason  and  justice!  France 
would  then,  in  truth,  have  manifested  an  mpresshe  de^ 
meanour  (^attitude  mposantejy  with  the  allies  and  all  the 
world  to  witness.  We  should  have  known  how  to 
found  our  trust ;  we  should  have  seen  a  truly  loyal  charac- 
ter, and  sentiments  that  might  forebode  the  period  of  those 
calamities  which  threaten  the  world.  Unhappily,  it  is  not 
thus :  the  French  harden  themselves  in  the  revolutionary 
principtes ;  they  exult  in  perjury,  and  prolong  rebellion, 
under  the  most  trifling  pretexts.  Do  they  imagine  that 
Europe  can  see  this  state  of  things  with  indifference,  or  diat 
she  will  toterate  principles  so  dangerous,  both  to  those  who 
profess  them,  and  to  adjoining  countries?  If  such  prin- 
ciples su*e  sanctioned,  there  can  be  no  safety  for  any  people. 
If  this  turbulent  and  leprous  nation  will  not  uiiderstand 
their  own  good,  it  is  indispensable,  henceforth,  to  restrain 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  from  mischief  towards  their  neigh- 
bours. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  allies  remain  in  France.  It 
is  thought  proper  to  complain  of  their  conduct,  during 
their  necessitated  residence :  Let  us  weigh  the  justice  of 
these  complaints. 

We  have  seen  how  they  bore  their  faculties  at  the  fint 
invasion;  and  the  character  of  French  gratitude.  AccoreU 
ing  to  the  French,  the  presence  of  foreign  armies  wounded 
their  selfrespect  and  deUcacy.  These  two  words  are  mudi 
in  vogue;   but  their  real  meaning  has  been  lost  in  modem 
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France*  At  the  intercession  of  the  king,  venerable  by  hi^ 
virtues  and  his  trust-worthy  character  ^ loyal J^  the  allies 
consented  to  withdraw  from  the  territory  of  France.  They 
retired,  in  reliance  on  the  good  faith  and  the  oaths  of  this 
people,  who  are  perpetually  referring  to  their  honor.  This  re- 
treat was  the  signal  for  conspiracy ,  and  a  new  war  is  quick* 
ly  superinduced.  Behold  what  the  allies  have  gained  by 
their  confidence  in  the  present  honor  of  the  French.  Ought 
they  to  incur  the  same  risk  again  ? 

But,  say  the  French,  we  are  treated  like  a  conquered  na- 
tion, requisitions  are  levied,  we  are  oppressed.  We  shall 
BOt  institute  a  comparison  between  the  conduct  of  the 
French  army  in  foreign  countries,  and  that  of  the  resident 
allies;  we  should  blush  to  be  levelled  with  this  people* 
Neither  will  we  renew  our  remarks  on  the  exactions  of 
every  kind,  on  the  ravage  and  the  havoc,  to  which  they 
subjected  their  neighbours :  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
observing,  that  the  French  have  universally  assumed  the 
right  of  prescribing  laws,  both  for  exterior  and  domestic 
relations^  and  for  the  municipality ;  they  ordered  peace  to 
be  concluded,  and  in  most  instances,  they  compelled  tht 
vanquished  to  declare  war  with  friendly  powers,  against 
whom  those  nations  had  no  grievance  to  allege.  They 
fettered,  commerce  by  every  expedient,  they  ruined  it  by 
the  most  oppressive  prohibitions;  their  horrible  legislation 
completed  the  disasters  that  their  arms  had  begun,  with 
promptitude  and  cruelty  unexampled. 

The  allies,  on  the  contrary,  observe  the  utmost  regularity, 
in  all  the  operations  requirM  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
troops ;  their  supplies  are  administered  with  the  greatest 
lenity  and  simplicity.  The  expenditure  of  the  oiEcers  is  in 
ready  money ;  it  amounts  daily  to  larger  sums  than  might 
be  imagined,  and  the  inhabitants  are  thus  accommodated  m 
a  manner  unknown  to  the  people  overcome  by  France.  The 
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srrmles  of  Napoleon  had  no  resource  but  the  talent  for  plun- 
der; ihey  seized  every  thing,  but  without  payment.  The 
allied  armies  in  France,  cost  immense  sums  to  their  sove- 
reigns, who  are  far  from  being  reimbursed  by  th  j  contribu- 
A)ns  of  the  country.  Not  a  solitary  example  can  be  addu- 
ced, either  of  generals  or  officers,  to  whom  any  profit  ac- 
crues from  plunder.  The  expenditure  of  our  officers  is 
reckoned  at  more  than  24  millions  of  francs  monthly.  We 
do  not  pretend,  on  this  account,  that  the  stay  of  our  armies 
ought  to  be  acceptable  to  the  French ;  neither  is  such  the 
design  of  the  sovereigns.  They  mean  not  to  remunerate 
crime ;  they  are  contented,  not  to  visit  it  with  severity. 
But  we  assert,  that  never  have  such  numerous  armies  occu- 
pied a  country,  with  so  little  inconvenience.  We  have  very 
sufficient  reasons  for  thinking,  that  France,  in  the  end, 
will  find  that  the  residence  of  the  allied  armies  has  by  no 
means  injured  her  to  the  extent  that  she  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. 

All  that  we  have  said  is  not  meant  as  an  apology  for  the 
allies ;  they  need  none ;  we  have  merely  laid  forth  some 
arguments,  whence  it  is  plainly  inferrible,  that  the  French 
have  no  right  to  complain. 

The  extreme  facility  with  which  past  events  are  slurred 
over  in  France,  is  obvious  to  all  the  world ;  and  the  cool 
levity  that  attends  the  mention  of  the  most  aggravated 
crimes,  excites  horror  in  evrey  ingenuous  mind.'     Each 

'  A  document  has  just  appeared,  remarkable  of  its  kind,  and  whick 
would  be  astonishing,  if  we  could  be  astonished  at  any  thing  that  is 
done  in  France.  I  allude  to  the  exculpatory  memorial  of  Marshal 
Ney,  written  by  his  advocate.  These  gentry  inform  Europe,  that  the 
expressions  of  fidelity  and  devotedness,  used  by  a  Ficruh  gentleman 
and  a  subject,  who  solemnly  vows  them  to  his  king,  are  but  the  energy 
of  language,  which  binds  to  nothing ;  that  high  treason  is  only  a  fatal 
error,  or  an  unfortunate  weakness.    If  any  fresh  p^t)of  were  wanting 
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penon  has  his  excuse.  One  was  very  youngs  another  vnd 
deluded  by  6vil  counsel^  or  by  example :  a  third  was  absent; 
another,  though  obliged  to  take  part  in  crime^  secretly  ab- 
jured it.  Nevertheless,  almost  the  whole  nation  were 
guilty ;  there  are  some  noble  exceptions ;  but  it  is  pity  that 
they  are  so  few.  All  these  vile  and  criminal  men  now  talk 
of  de^Iophig  the  national  character  ;  a  very  favorite  phrase 
in  France.  Suffer  but  this  character  to  develope  itself,  com* 
posed  as  it  is  of  such  discordant  elements,  and  social  order 
will  quickly  be  scattered  to  ruin.  These  great  ihaughtSj 
whose  development  is  fondly  looked  for,  would  find  their 
first  exercise  in  the  plunder  of  neighbouring  coui^tries.  In 
whatever  light  the  presait  or  the  past  is  contemplated,  we 
must  harbour  the  same  fears  for  the  future ;  we  have  all  to 
apprehend,  when  we  leave  the  means  of  mischief  at  the  dis* 
posal  of  those,  who  have  been  involved  in  the  odious  cabak 
and  the  intrigues  that  have  ended  in  the  present  misfortuie 
of  France.  All  these  men  are  yet  on  the  alert.  We  have 
only  to  read  the  daily  prints,  adapted  to  irritate  and  deceive 
the  people.  What  will  not  so  fallible  a  nation  believe  ? 
Among  other  absurdides,  were  they  not  persuaded,  that  the 
allies  forwarded  the  return  of  Buonaparte?  This  ridicu- 
lous forgery  was  circulated  with  eminent  success,  and  for 
some  time,  it  aided  the  plans  of  the  agitators,  who  busily 
disseminate  division.  It  is  their  aim  and  object  to  do  mis- 
chief, while  they  are  able,  no  matter  by  what  means,  if  they 
can  but  succeed  to  organize  faction.  They  must  have  some 
disorder;  unanimity,  and  the  co-operadon  of  the  prudent 

ff  die  abandonment  of  the  general  manners,  and  the  total  disregard  of 
all  honorable  feelings  this  memorial  would  furnish  it.  How  could  a 
Cttisorship,  which  seizes  so  many  pamjdilets,  either  insignificant  or  so- 
phisdcal,  pass  without  notice  a  writing  in  which  all  decent  restraints 
axe  overbome»  and  the  most  sacred  principles  of  civilised  society  tram- 
pled under  foot? 
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majority^  would  be  a  death^ivarrant  to  these  seditious  ch^ 
racters. 

While  they  acknowledge  the  malignant  and  dangerous 
tendencies  of  great  part  of  the  population,  some  French- 
men yet  observe,  that  the  war  being  only  declared  against 
Buonaparte,  whose  sceptre  is  now  broken,  and  not  against 
France,  the  allies  should  consign  to  France  herself  the  care 
of  her  future  safety.  This  argument  is  specious,  but  incon- 
clusive. We  reply :  ^^  you  are  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
inasmuch  as  you  share  the  principles  and  the  views  of  ihzt 
ambitious  chief :  we  are  daily  more  convinced,  that  we  were 
mistaken  in  suppo^g  that  the  responsibility  of  his  plans  did 
not  attach  to  you.  Since  the  king's  return,  your  detestable 
proceedings  have  outgone  all  expectation.  You  are  coiu 
tinually  proving  to  us,  that  if  we  leave  you  to  yourselves, 
we  shall  witness  the  revival  of  the  most  appalling  scenes  of 
the  revolution.  Under  this  point  of  view,  you  must  only 
attribute  your  present  condition  to  yourselves.  France  has 
instructed  us,  tiiat  the  banishment  of  her  despicable  chief  is 
inadequate  to  secure  the  world's  repose,  which  the  allies 
mainly  contemplate.  They  are  constrained  then,  without 
any  option,  to  take  some  security.  It  is  a  duty  that  honor 
ckdms  of  them :  it  is  the  prayer  of  every  people,  and  we 
hope  that  it  will  be  fulfilled. 

In  expres^g  these  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  French 
nation  at  large,  it  is  plain  that  we  admit  honorable  exceptions ; 
we  have  already  said  as  much.  But  we  cannot  be  uncon- 
scious, that  we  have  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  apathy 
of  these  few  honorable  characters,  since  the  truly  desirable 
return  of  their  king.  Why  did  they  not  withstand  the  pro^ 
gress  of  so  many  treacherous  and  malignant  rumors,  such 
as  the  pretended  project  of  annulling  the  diq>06al  dF  the 
national  property ;  inasmuch  a^  the  charter,  and  the  king'i 
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wishes  on  this  subject,  were  equally  notorious  ?  Why  did 
they  not  demonstrate,  that  this  stratagem  only  aimed  at 
uniting  the  ill-disposed  against  the  happy  restoration  of 
2ff"airs  ?  And  do  they  not  think  that  they  facilitated  the 
mischief  that  has  occurred,  by  such  unmeasured  pretensions, 
and  by  the  reckless  importunity  with  which  they  solicited 
grants  in  every  department  ?  But  this  .madness  is  general 
in  France.  There  can  be  no  repose  until  that  fetal  and  in- 
jurious habit  shall  be  eradicated  by  the  government ;  and 
until  offices  shall  not  be  bestowed  on  urgent  intriguers,  who 
engross  every  advantage,  but  solely  on  worthy  men,  whom 
their  province  knows  to  be  such.  This  is  an  object  that 
should  be  specially  included  in  ministerial  responsibility. 
'  We  are  told,  that  many  persons  are  unemployed,  for  whom 
government  should  provide.  We  do  not  comprehend,  how 
this  can  be  the  case  in  France,  after  the  murderous  wars 
into  which  Buonaparte  has  plunged  her  :  how  vast  must  be 
the  chasm  in  a  population  sacrificed  with  such  persevering 
fury  !  However  this  be,  the  remainder  are  so  habituated  to 
a  vagrant  life  and  to  military  disorders,  that  mild  and  quiet 
occupations  can  hardly  suit  them.  We  do  not  concert 
ourselves  with  their  fate,  provided  that  they  be  hindered 
from  disturbing  the  peace  that  we  all  want.  France  is  not 
the  only  country,  whose  population  has  been  extravagantly 
devoted  to  war.  Thanks  to  her  bad  example,  we  have  all 
experienced  this  disaster.  When  she  equipped  her  whole 
people  for  destruction,  we  were  compelled  to  arm  for  preser- 
vation. When  we  disembody  our  troops,  we  shall  be  care- 
ful to  put  them  into  occupations  that  cannot  hurt  our  neigh- 
bours :  we  shall  not  be  remiss  in  our  public  duties  towards 
those  who  have  deserved  rewards  j  but  we  do  not  permit 
them  to  prescribe  to  us#  Do  you  the  same,  and  th^  work 
4»  half  ended. 
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I   shall  conclude  \(dth  no  unwelcome  remark :  if  the 

• 

French  nation  is  indeed  unhappy,  from  the  issue  of  her  paist 
conduct,  this  violent  shock  was  necessary,  and  will  perhaps 
conduce  to  her  future  welfare.  From  what  happened  after 
the  first  return  of  Louis  XVIII,  and  what  we  know  of  the 
sentiments  of  a  certain  class,  it  is  too  clear  that  the  nation 
was  not  qualified  to  appreciate  and  properly  to  enjoy  the 
goodness  of  her  king.  A  resolute  and  mild  government 
better  suited  to  her  internal  connexions,  when  it  is  more 
established,  will  render  her  institutions  more  bene- 
ficial. Experience  has  shown,  that  we  were  wrong  in 
awaiting  considerable  results  from  the  government  restored 
after  the  first  entrance  of  the  allies  ;  the  revolution  that  has 
burst  forth,  commands  different  measures.  There  will  be 
less  of  perjury  and  hypocrisy.  The  specific  is  employed 
with  more  confidence,  when  we  know  the  root  of  the  disease. 

The  king  is  better  enabled  than  ever  to  discriminate  his 
real  friends,  among  a  people  to  which  he  has  been  an  alien 
for  25  years,  and  which,  during  that  period,  has  been  be- 
wildered with  visionary  theories.  There  is  no  evil,  which 
a  wise  gbvemment  cannot  obviate ;  deep  are  the  wounds 
that  France  has  inflicted  on  herself ;  but  with  time  and 
considerate  firmness  they  may  be  cured*  Above  all,  let 
her  renounce  those  vague  ideas,  those  abstract  speculations, 
those  beguiling  studies,  which  are  so  attractive  to  the  nation- 
al mind,  and  which  have  long  been  allowed  too  great  an  in- 
fluence in  the  education  of  her  youth.  However  important 
the  subject,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it. 

Neither  do  I  profess  to  mark  out  the  path  best  calculated 
for  France,  her  constitution,  and  her  laws.  Let  the  king 
know  his  real  friends;  he  has  adherents  enough  to  fUl 
every  office  with  men  of  tried  talents,  probity,  and  honor  j 
let  him  remove  the  rest.  His  council  may  be  formed  en- 
tirely of  virtuous,  able,  and  respected  characters*    France 
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Heeds  a  government,  watchfol  at  home,  and  truly  firank  and 
honorable  in  external  transactions.  This  alone  can  secure 
prosperity  within,  and  peace  abroad. 

To  attain  these  objects,  and  to  recover  the  confidence  and 
tove  of  the  world,  the  French  have  only  to  become  what  they 
were  formerly.  Their  old  character  is  completely  lost :  let 
them  endeavour  a  thorough  reform.  It  is  not  too  bte  j 
whatever  the  dismay  attending  its  progress,  the  evil  is  not 
incurable.  The  revolution  has  almost  transfigured  the 
French  nation  into  soldiers :  it  has  corrupted  the  hearts  of 
these  warriors,  and  has  changed  them  into  Jerocums  Jtw- 
hooters  J  imtinct  with  tlie  spirit  of  rapine^  unknown  to  their 
ancestors  ;  with  the  thirst  of  plunder^  and  the  contempt  of 
all  social  law.  This  it  is, .  which  has  banished  from  a 
wretched  generation  evert/  sentiment  of  justice  and  humani^ 
ty^  NeedinesSj  tlie  influence  ofexample^  the  impunity  of 
horrible  profligacy,  created  by  the  revobitiony  and  com^ 
pleted  by  Napoleon^  have  spread  their  infection  among 
every  class  of  this  once  amiable  and  esteemed  people ;  a 
depravity  of  mind  and  of  heart  entirely  unparalleled^^  have 
superseded  the  virtues  of  worthy,  generous,  and  loyal  ances' 
>4tors,  who  were  capable  of  the  noblest  virtues. 

In  vain  should  we  search,  amid  modem  France,  for  taste^ 
for  urbanity,  and  the  love  of  real  glory.  The  wretched  in- 
habitants, for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  lived  in  a>  degrad- 
ing phrenzy.  Who  could  venture  to  depict  those  scenes, 
combining  atrocity,  disgustfulness,  and  absurdity,  which 
pollute  eveiy  page  of  their  history  since  1789?  Where  is 
the  folly  that  the  whole  nation  have  not  admired,  the  extra- 
vagance that  they  have  not  applauded,  the  crime  that  they 
have  not  authorised,  if  not  prompted  ?    Has  any  miscreant        | 

^  All  these  undcr^scored  phrases  proceed  from  the  pen  of  a  French- 
matt,  M.  de  Pradty  first  almoner  of  Napoleon,  and  his  ambassador  ia 
Fcdand.     ^ee  the  history  of  his  Embassy,  p.  138,  et  seq« 
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arisen^  who  could  not  boast  of  thousands  of  partisans^ 
friends,  and  confederates  j  who  has  not  deserved  welt  of  his 
count ty^  and  who  has  not.  been  honored  with  statues  and 
canonization  ?  Survey,  if  you  can,  those  immortal  archives 
of  folly  and  barbarism,  those  acts  of  the  representatives  qf 
the  people  J  at  every  period,  those  decrees  of  the  successive 
conventional,  directorial,  consular,  and  imperial,  govern-, 
ments,  which  were  respectfully  accredited  by  all  the  national 
authorities,  and  were  constantly  followed  by  the  earnest  pa- 
negyrics of  that  army  of  functionaries,  ignobly  steady  in  their 
supple  servility.  Behold  those  slaves,  in  shameless  address- 
es, that  vary  the  tributes  of  sycophancy  even  to  exhaustion, 
behold  them  thanking  their  masters  for  each  new  enormity^ 
fawning  at  the  feet  of  those  monsters,  with  ready  plaudits  for 
every  atrocity  of  caprice,  which  they  constantly  celebrate  as 
a  sublime  conception. 

Their  baseness  pandered  in  advance  to  every  prevarica- 
tion,  or  outrage,  or  insult.  They  clearly  intimated,  that 
France  was  but  too  fortunate  in  her  subjection  to  madmen, 
and  that  no  degree  of  her  misery  or  degradation,  could  pos- 
sibly cloy  their  wishes.  But  we,  if  we  can  but  one  day  wit- 
ness the  revival  of  the  better  days  of  France,  will  no  longer 
take  account  of  these  deplorable  records.  Foreign  nations 
will  excuse  the  faults  by  which  they  were  so  much  injured ; 
they  wiU  attribute  this  protracted  paroxysm  of  the  French^ 
to  that  cruel  fatality,  which  is  the  awful  forerunner  of  the 
fall  of  a  people  doomed  by  Providence  to  expiating  calami- 
ties, and  which  sheds  the  baneful  spirit  of  illusion  throughout 
their  country.  They  will  joyfully  receive,  to  the  great  fami- 
ly circle  of  Europe,  those  erring  brethren,  who  are  agaia 
worthy  of  the  august  confederacy  that  proposes  happiness 
and  peace  for  its  objects.  Your  country,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, has  not  felt  these  blessings.  I  ardently  hope  that  she 
will  at  length  enjoy  them,  and  that  her  felicity  will  be  unin* 
tcrrupted.     Accept,  my  friend^  of  my  cordial  good  wishes* 
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FRKBMASONS'  TAVERN, 

Sthjuli/,  1815. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association^ 

HIS  GRACE 

THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  K.  G. 

The  following  l^eport  was  adoptedy  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  and  circulated  : — 

X  HE  Committee  of  the  x\ssociation  for  the  Relief  of  the 
MANUFACTURING  AND  LABORING  PooR,  proceed  to  lay  before 
the  Subscribers  and  the  Public^  a  statement  of  the  measures  which 
have  engaged  their  attention  since  the  last  appeal  to  their  liberality. 
The  Comniittee  having  renewed  their  inquiries,  and  further  cir- 
culated the  intelligence  of  the  relief  they  were  enabled  to  aflt>rd, 
proceeded  to  a  due  examination  of  the  numerous  cases  of  distress 
still  calling  for  assistance  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Continu- 
ing to  act  on  the  principles  which  had  regulated  their  former  gifts» 
they  aflfbrded  help  to  local  charities  for  the  relief  of  the  placeSj  and 
to  the  extent  subjoined—^ 
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Cod.       BMrrels    B.urelt    CMireU 
T.  Cwt.  Un.     Cod.       lli-r.         I'tlcii. 

To  Churw«H       -..•.----/>        lO 

To  Denby ^.-8         6 

To  Holbeck  -...,---2  3 

To  Ashtun  under  L>ne        ------2  3 

To  Sheffield  and  parts  adjacent     ------  -         40 

To  Ciimlierworth  ------5 

To  Uayfie:d»  near  Buxton     ------5 

To  Biilton  in  the  Moor:!       ------10 

To  North  Meols        ----.--s 

To  Arkringtou  .------5 

To  Marpl«  5 

To  Preston  - 10  10 

To  Du<Hey  lO  10 

To  Anhuset  5  10 

To  Kirkbiirtort  --         --         100-  6         S 

To   riiui-sion  Land 5         1 

To  Heckmondwicke    -.--100-  -5 

To  Mirticld  5         3 

To  Hartstiead  --•-         -..-  5         fi 

To  Perri!>ion  --         --         ---.-  5         5 

To  lladt'ord  --         --         -•--  5  ^ 

To  Cumberwonh  Half       -        --        OlOl- 

To  Wouttonunderidge         ---171- 

To  Chcetham  ---113-  -- 

To  Morley,  near  Leeds        ---111-  -- 

To  Eastcombe  -         ---         211|- 

To  S)Mta)  fields  --.821-  50- 

To  l/^)reslfr  ---060-  -- 

These  donations  were  received  with  the  most  grateful  feelings, 
and  affonied  timely  and  important  relief.  In  the  statements  of 
distress  forwarded  to  the  Committee  from  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, the  leading  subject  of  complaint  was  the  scarcity  and  ex- 
orbitant prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  their  labors,  the  Committee  had,  therefore,  endeavoured 
so  to  administer  the  bounty  of  the  Subscribers  as  to  increase  and 
economise  the  general  stock  of  food.  To  promote  the  consumption 
of  fish  among  the  poor  of  the  inferior  was  thus  suggested ;  and 
supplies  of  corned  and  salted  fish  were  obtained,  on  moderate  terms, 
by  offers  to  the  fishermen  to  take  their  surplus  quantities  of  cod 
and  herrings  in  good  condition.  The  fish  procured  through  this 
expedient,  wt>uld,  without  the  encouragement  afforded  hj  it,  have 
been  thrown  overboard. 

As  soon  as  these  cheap  supplies  were  furnished,  the  Committee 
substituted  grants  of  fish  for  those  of  money ;  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  poor  received  this  diet  in  parts  where  it  was  before 
generally  unknown,  encouraged  the  Committee  to  increase  their 
attention  to  a  sphere  of  labor  connected  with  so  many  important 
objects  of  general  good.    By  fully  promulgating  the  bounty  of  the 
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Subscribers,  the  Committee  had  obtained  the  mdst  ample  inform- 
ation as  to  the  vi^ants  and  sufferirga  of  the  manufacturing  districts  ' 
at  the  time  of  the  last  General  Meeting,  and  lost  no  time  in  aflibrd- 
ing  the  assistance   intended  by  the  liberality  of  the   contributors.  ' 
The  number  relieved,  very   shortly    after  that  period,  was  thus  | 
considerable,   and  the  means  of  furnishing  that  relief  were  greatly 
augmented  by  collections,  kindly  made  on  the  Fast-day  following 
the  Meeting,  by  clergymen  and  ministers  of  religion   of  various 
denominations,   which  the    Committee  avail    themselves  of  this 
opportunity  thankfully  to  acknowledge.     The  "  Fidi  Associarion," 
formed   about   the   same  time,  considering  that  this  Committee 
were  efficiently  pursuing  its  own  object,  has  more  recently,  in  the 
most  liberal  manner,  transferred  the  whole  of  its  remaining  stocky 
being  584'/.  2s.  2d.  in  further  augmentation  of  their  funds. 

Happier  times  for  all  classes  of  manufacturers  were,  however^ 
from  that  period  fast  approaching.  Trade  had  begun  to  revive^ 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  soon  afforded  to  the  manufacturing 
poor,  through  the  usual  channels,  and  the  circumstances,  whichy 
m  the  first  instance,  had  called  forth  the  benevolence  of  the  public, 
ceased  to  exist. — ^The  Committee  have,  however,  been  gratified  to 
observe,  that  although  the  measures  originally  adopted,  were  in- 
tended merely  to  furnish  a  particular  relief,  and  to  surmount  a 
temporary  evil,  they  were  found  to  be  such  as  were  connected  with 
general  interests  of  uniform  value  and  importance.  The  Com- 
mittee have  been  happy  to  reflect,  that  the  Association  approved 
of  the  extension  of  the  original  objects  of  the  institution  to  so 
important  a  measure  of  public  welfare,  ^s  an  increase  of  the  con- 
sumption of  fish,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  British  Fisheries. 
An  extension  of  tlie  original  object  of  relief  of  the  industrious 
poor  it  certainly  must  be  considered ;  but  it  is  one  which  well  pro* 
Tides  for  them,  while  it  opens  a  source  of  benefits  to  all.  The 
re*instatement  of  the  laboring  classes  of  society,  together  with  the 
tendency  which  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  had,  nearly  from 
their  outset  taken  towards  assisting  and  obtaining  assistance  from 
the  fisheries,  are  circumstances  which  thus  have  necessarily  direct- 
ed their  late  operations  almost  exclusively  to  that  important 
purpose. 

It  would  seem  on  a  cursory  view  to  be  a  fact,  for  which  no 
adequate  or  satisfactory  reason  could  be  given,  that  while  so  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  commendably  employed  in 
toiling  hard  for  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  in  the  laborious  exer- 
tions necessary  from  opening  and  enriching  the  soil,  gathering  in 
the  harvest,  and  attending  to  all  the  detail  of  labor,  even  to  the 
ultimate  distribution  to  the  consumer,  with  an  ample  deduction  of 
expense  from  their  hard-earaed  profits— an  aipple  supply  of  ex*" 
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eeUent  nutritious  food  sunounding  our  shores,  and  in  a  state 
always  ready  for  our  use,  should  be  left  comparatirely  untouched, 
or  left  for  strangers  to  possess,  and  sometimes  to  collect  for  us  to 
purchase  from  diem ;  and  that  this  should  be  the  case  when  the 
taking  of  it  secures  to  us  collateral  benefits  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance, and  forms  a  main  support  of  that  national  dignity  and  pre- 
eminence which  is  derived, from  the  excellence  and  bravery  of  our 
sailors;  initiated  to  maritime  toils  by  early  employment  in  the 
fisheries.  The  Committee  repeat  that  these  resources  are  com- 
paratively untouched ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  proportion  of  the  country,  there  is  no  supply  of  fish  which 
merits  the  name  of  a  supply,  or  it  is  such  a  supply  as  would 
readily  be  considered  a  famine,  were  it  applied  to  any  other  article 
of  food  in  general  use  among  us. 

Although  no  reason  can  be  assigned  which  can  sufficiently 
account  for  so  little  having  been  effectually  done  to  supply  the 
country  with  fish,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  what  has 
been,  and  in  a  measure  continues  to  be,  the  sources  of  this  evil,  as 
it  now  presents  itself;  and  we  may  notice,     . 

I.  The  unskilful  interference  which  from  the  earliest  times  has 
been  practised  with  the  fisheries,  in  order  to  promote  their  interestSt 
and  the  want  of  encouragements  suited  to  their  nature,  and  the 
character  of  the  persons  engaged  in  them. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  fisheries  from  the 
number  of  attempts  which  have  been  made  for  their  regulation 
and  improvement,  we  must  certainly  conclude  that  nothing  could 
be  wanring  to  render  their  prosperity  complete — ^the  statute  book 
abounds  with  enactments,  intended  to  give  ihem  every  sort  of 
encouragement ;  repeated  ordinances,  even  under  Protestant  govern- 
ments, for  the  eating  of  fish  on  particular  days ;  compulsory  regu- 
lations for  entering  into  the  service  of  the  fisheries,  and  for  not 
deserting  them  ;  prohibitions  against  taking  fish,  except  of  proper 
sizes,  and  at  suitable  periods  of  the  year,-— companies  almost  in- 
numerable established  with  capitals,  varying  in  amount  up  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  million,  which  for  the  most  part  have  adopted  the 
measure  of  becoming  themselves  concerned  in  the  trade,  and 
engaging  in  fishing  adventures,  and  which  also  for  the  most  part 
have  thus  completely  failed  in  their  purpose,  and  broken  up  their 
establishments.  For  in  this  case  little  of  that  superintendance  can 
be  exercised,  which  in  other  cases  must  serve  to  promote 
attention  and  so  quicken  industry.  Here,  there  is  no  inviting 
spot  where  the  owner  of  the  soil  may  survey  the  progress  cmI 
cultivation,  and  daily  ascertain  the  sloth  or  diligence  of  those  who 
labor  in  it*  The  scene  of  operation  is  in  this  instance  remote 
froni  observation.    The  produce  of  these  toils  is  such  as  baffles 
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«11  Calculations  of  its  probable  amount,  and  whether  his  servants 
have  been  negligent  or  industrious,  whether  they  liave  brought 
horoe  all  their  produce,  or  done  that  which  is  known  to  have  been 
frequently  done  in  these  cases,  sold  it  on  the  opposite  coa&t^  he  has 
no  means  of  ascertaining. 

The  Committee  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  attempts  which 
have  been  before  made  to  promote  the  general  supply  of  fish,  and 
the  effects  which  have  followed  them,  and  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  errors  which  they  had  the  advantage,  not  possessed  by 
their  predecessors  in  this  sphere  of  exertion,  of  having  thus  sug* 
gestedfor  their  caution.  They  have  therefore  entirely  avoided 
any  immediate  and  direct  interference  in  the  obtaining  of  the  fish : 
they  have  attempted  collaterally  to  afford  the  fishermen  encourage- 
ment, to  contribute  to  their  existing  and  natural  inducements  to 
exertion,  and  not  further  to  connect  themselves  with  their  con- 
cerns. The  nature  and  effect  of  these  attempts  will  now  be 
noticed. 

Many  years  since  there  existed  a  Cod  Fishery,  carried  on  from 
the  shores  of  this  country  to  the  North  Seas  and  Iceland,  in  which 
about  two  hundred  vessels  were  employed  ;  but  this  fishery,  from 
Ae  operation  of  the  duties  on  salt,  had  been  nearly  if  not  com- 
f>letely  annihilated* 

In  the  year  1782,  some  gentlemen  of  Yarmouth  represented 
this  public  loss  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
offered  to  re-establish  that  important  fishery,  if  this  impediment 
were  removed.     It  not  being  found  expedient  that  the  measure 
should  then  be  adopted,  the  fishery  was  not  revived.     The  wil- 
lingness which  h^  been  discovered   in  the  manufacturing  dis-^ 
tricts  to  receive,  and  even  to  purchase  supplies  of  fish,  together 
with  the  prospect  offered  of  die  sale  of  it  in  the  general  market  of 
the  metropolis  for  home  consumption,  encouraged  the  Association 
to  propose  to  the  general  body  of  fishermen  to  purchase,  at  the 
rate  of  18/.  per  ton,  all  the  corned  cod  taken  and  cured   at  the 
North  Seas  and  Icelaiid  Fisheries  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
dispose  of,  and  should  bring  to  Mr.  J.  £.  Saunders,  the  agent 
to  the  Association,  in  good  marketable  condition.     It  should  be 
understood  that  tlie  vessels  that  engage  in  this  fishery  are  furnish- 
ed with  large  wells,  in  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  fish  is 
preserved,  and  brought  .alive  to  the  London  Market.     The  live 
fish  form  about  one-third  of  their  cargo  ;  the    rest  of  it  consists 
of  the  fish  which  they  salt  and  pile  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels. 
In  the  first  season  tliat  the  above  inducement  was  offered  to  the 
fishermen,  the  Committee  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  one 
hundred  tons  of  salted  cod,  and  fifty  tons  of  fresh  cod,  were 
brought  CO  the  London  Market :  none  of  which  would  hare  been. 
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othen^se  taken.  In  the  next  season,  the  Committee  renewed 
«n  offer  which  had  before  produced  so  useful  an  e£Fect :  the  conse* 
t]uence  was,  that  the  supply  then  brought  amounted  to  two  hun* 
dred  tons  of  salted,  and  one  hundred  tons  of  fresh  cod ;  and  in 
the  year  1813,  when  die  Committee  again  renewed  their  oSert 
no  less  a  quantity  than  six  hundred  tons  of  salt  cod,  and  three 
Jiundred  tons  of  fresh  cod,  were  thus  added  to  the  common  stock 
^f  human  food.  The  whole  of  these  large  quantities  of  fish  were 
disposed  of  in  the  manner  before  noticed,  and '  formed  a  material 
article  of  the  food  of  that  immense  body  of  French  prisoners 
which  have  since  quitted  our  shores. 

In  the  last  year,  the  Committee  were  proceeding  again  to  adopt 
a  measure  of  encouragement  fraught  with  such  important  benefits, 
when  an  impediment  occurred  which  they  mention  with  deep 
regret. 

The  allowances  of  salt,  duty  free,  for  the  purposes  of  the  North 
Sea  and  Iceland  Fisheries,  were  regulated  by  the  25th  Geo.  Ill, 
cap.  65 ;  and  the  curing  of  the  fish  in  the  former  instances  in 
which  the  Committee  were  concerned,  had  proceeded  with  dn^ 
sanction  under  this  Act.  When  the  fishermen,  however,  weie 
about  to  proceed  on  their  voyages  in  the  last  year,  difficultU^ 
arose  as  to  their  entering  under  that  statute ;  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  allowances  of  salt  given  by  it  had  been  repealed  by  sub- 
sequent enactments.  Seventy  pounds  weight  of  salt  for  the  dry 
flaking  of  one  hundred  weight  of  cod  are  barely  sufficient  for  thp 
purpose.  But,  probably,  through  some  obscurities  which  hnd  iiv> 
cidentally  arisen  on  a  multifarious  subject,  the  S8th  Geo.  Ill  cap. 
S9,  which  allows  only  fifty  pounds  weight  c^  salt  for  the  cure  of 
one  hundred  weight  of  cod ;  and  even  the  4*  1st  Geo.  III.  cap.  Sly 
by  which  twenty*two  pounds  of  salt  per  hundred  weight  are  al- 
lowed, to  preserve  fish  for  a  few  days  after  its  landing,  were  suc- 
cessively mentioned  as  the  Acts  under  which  their  entries  should 
be  made.  It  has  been  since  found,  that  one  of  the  masters  of  a 
fishing  boat  actually  entered  under  the  latter  statute,  having  been 
directed  so  to  do,  and  concluding  that  all  was  right.  An  alarmj 
however,  had  spread  throughout  the  body  of  fishermen,  and  wheq^ 
by  the  kind  interference  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  an 
order  to  the  Excise  was  obtained  for  the  fishermen  being  ..llowed 
the  like  quantities  of  salt,  duty  free,  which  they  had  before  re- 
ceived, they  for  the  most  part  wholly  abandoned  that  fishrry  for 
the  season.  The  number  of  ve.ssels  which  were  about  to  proceed 
to  it  was  double  that  of  the  preceding  y«'ar,  in  which  niii.  hun- 
dred tons  of  cod  were  obtained  $  and  the  injury  thus  pr  duced 
may  be  readily  estimated,  for  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  live  and  salted  cod  were  furnished  by  liieie  fisheries  in  the 
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last  year.  The  Committee  have  submitted  to  die  oottttdentioo  of 
Govenmient,  a  measure  which  would  completely  obviate  the  im» 
pediment  to  the  prosecution  of  those  fisheries,  connected  with  the 
renewal  of  the  41st  Geo.  III.  cap.  21,  being  the  Act  under  whid 
the  bulk  of  the  salt-fish  consumed  in  London  is  cured.  But  ow- 
ing to  the  slow  progress  which  the  regular  inquiries,  perhaps  la 
some  degree  necessarily  make,  the  Bill  passe4  only  a  few  days  be» 
fore  the  close  of  the  Session,  without  the  remedy  to  these  fisheries^ 
The  Committee  have  every  reason  to  acknowledge  the  great  atten* 
tion  ^id  to  their  representations  by  his  Majesty's  Government  i 
but  it  is  a  fact  which  they  cannot  but  seriously  lament,  that  ow^ 
ing  to  the  allowances  of  salt,  duty  free,  not  having  been  in  a  state 
of  complete  arrangement,  fish  to  a  very  large  amount,  whidi  hat 
been  taken  within  the  last  three  or  four  months,  has  been  thrown 
overboard  by  the  fishermen,  to  the  great  loss  of  themselves  and 
the  Public. 

The  Committee  mention  the  above  circumstances  as  they  occur, 
in  the  course  of  a  statement  of  facts  \  but  feel  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  add,  from  observation,  that  ^  more  anxious  desire  for  ash 
ttsting  the  British  Fisheries,  and  that  deserving  class  of  persons 
who  labor  in  them,  can  no  where  more  warmly  be  felt,  than  m 
that  quarter  where  they  naturally  look  for  their  chief  support  and 
encouragement. 

The  measure  which  may  next  be  mentioned  is,  that  of  pur- 
chases made  by  the  Conmiittee  of  large  quantities  of  salt  for  sale 
to  the  fishermen,  as  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  fisheries 
may  require  it.  The  quantity  of  salt  consumed  in  the  North  Sea 
and  Iceland  stations  had.  become  very  considerable,  and  purchases 
proportionably  large  were  made  by  the  Committee  in  the  last  year 
to  meet  that  demand,  and  further  encourage  their  exertions. 
Through  the  hindrances  which  have  been  stated,  so  large  a  stock 
has  been  left  on  hand  that  the  Committee  must  at  least,  have 
rreatly  limited  the  amount  of  their  encouragement  for  this  year^ 
if  indeed  the  contingencies  of  a  measure  which  had  become  so 
considerable,  should  have  rendered  any  attempt  on  this  subject  with 
their  reduced  means  at  all  advisable. 

Another  expedient  of  encouragement  adopted  by  the  Commit* 
tee,  and.  operating  on  the  like  principle,  has  been  that  of  offering 
to  the  fishermen  to  take  all  their  surplus  mackarel  at  the  rate  m 
lOs.  the  1^.  This  stimulus  has  been  continued  from  the  year 
1812  to  the  present  season,  with  a  success  much  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectation.  ,  With  the  certainty  of  obtaining  at 
all  hazards  some  reward  for  their  labor,  fresh  adventiurers  have 

>  This  measure  was  suggested  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Hale,  of  Spi- 
talfields. 
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been  attracted  to  tihe  Mackarel  Fisheiy ;  the  utmost  activity  and 
perseverance  has  been  excited  among  the  fisheimen;  the  daily 
supply  has  continued  to  increase  long  before  any  necessity  existed 
for  purchases  by  the  Association  ;  and  at  length  so  much  attention 
had  been  excited  at  home  among  the  lower  order  of  retailerst  and 
othersy  that  the  quantity  which  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Com« 
mittee  to  purchase,  has  been  of  comparatively  very  trifling^amount, 
the  loss  by  no  means  considerable^  and  many  millions  of  this  fish» 
a  plentifm  supply  of  which  is  so  important  a  benefit  to  the  poor 
in  the  metropolis,  have  been  added  to  the  general  store  of*  food 
that,  without  this  stimulus,  the  public  would  never  have  •btained. 
The  Committee  have  also  at  various  times  purchased  quantities 
of  henings,  for  the  supply  of  the  interior ;  and  these  purchases 
have  operated  on  the  like  principle  of  encouragement  to  the 
fisheries  which  influenced  the  other  attempts  vioiich  have  been 
noticed. 

The  true  secret  of  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  fishermen, 

and  promoting  the  supply  of  fish,  appearing  to  the  Committee  to 

have  been  thus  discovered,  they  directed  their  attention  to  extend 

t!he  benefit  beyond  the  supply  of  Mackarel  and  Iceland  Cod,  to 

the  general  supply  of  Cod  and  Flat-fish  in  the  metropolis.    They 

soon  found,  however,  that  their  limited  resources  presented  an 

insuperable  obstacle  to  their  making  the  attempt    The  total  sum 

which  the  public  has  entrusted  to  ueir  mans^ement,  including  the 

receipt  from  the  Fish  Association,  has  not  amounted  to  17,00<tf* 

for  the  relief  of  all  the   manufacturing  districts,  and  for ,  their 

general  purposes.    They  therefore  submitted  to  die  conuderatioa 

of  his  Majesty's  Govenunent  the  following  proposal  >- 

A  bounty  of  5s.  per  cwt.  to  be  granted  on  all  the  live  cod  fish, 

haddocks,  ling,  and  halibuts,  taken  by  British  fishing  vessels, 

which,  in  the  months    of  October,    November,    December, 

January,  February,  and  March,  shall  be  sold  at  Billingsgate 

Market  at,  or  under,  4</.  per  pound  :  and  which*  in  the  other 

months,  shall  be  sold  there  at,  or  under,  2d.  per  lb. :  and  of  2s. 

per  cwt.  on  all  the  live  plaice,  skate,  thombacks,  maids,  and  other 

flat  fish,  taken  by  'British  fishing  vessels,  which,  in  the  first 

«ientioned  months,  shall  be  sold  at  Billingsgate  Market  at,  or 

under,  2d.  per  lb.  -,  and  which  in   the  other  months  shall  be 

*sold  there  at,  or  under.  Id.  per  lb.     The  bounty  in  each  year 

to  be  continued  in  distribution  until  the  sum  of  400<M.  shall 

thus  be  expended  in  it. 

The  proposed  bounty  would  operate  precisely  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  purchasing  of  the  surplus  quantities  of  fish.  It 
woidd  aflbrd,  to  the  extent  of  it,  an  indemnity  against  absolute 
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l(Ws,  when  the  supply  should  be  very  large,  and  the  prices  coii^- 
quently  low.  It  would  be  distributed  only  when  the  necessity 
was  greatest,  and,  as  in  the  other  cases,  since  all  the  fishermen 
would  seek  to  obtain  the  higher  prices,  it  would  be  a  benefit  which 
all  would  wish  to  avoid  with  the  losing  sales,  on  which  alone  the 
bounty  would  be  payable. 

From  the  experience  which  the  Committee  have  already  acquired 
on  this  method  of  encouragement,  and  the  opinions  of  those  who 
are  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  effect,  it  would  seem  satisfactorily 
evident,  that  the  general  supply  of  fish  in  London  would  be  aug- 
mented by  this  bounty  to  an  extent  very  far  indeed  beyond  the 
increase  obtained  by  any  former  one  of  the  like  amount. 

The  Committee  would  here  further  observe,  that  a  variety  of 
little  grievances  and  hardships,  which  must  be  expected  even 
under  the  best  possible  public  arrangements  that  could  be  suggest- 
ed, are  constantly  occurring  to  the  fishermen,  through  ignorance, 
inadvertence,  and  accident,  which  frequently  demand  the  attention 
of  the  Committee.  They  are  too  minute  to  particularize,  and 
separately  may  not  be  considered  of  any  general  moment.  They 
are  often,  however,  of  serious  consequence  to  the  poor  fishermen 
they  concern,  and  render  it  quite  necessary  that  such  an  institu- 
tion as  the  Association  should  exist,  to  obtain  for  them  the  proper 
remedy. 

2.  The  duties  on  salt  are  constantly  producing  the  most  serious 
impediments  to  the  progress  of  the  fisheries.  The  present  bear- 
ings of  this  evil  may  thus  be  ^ated : — ^The  duties  on  salt  amount 
to  more  than  twenty-nine  times  the  price  of  it ;  or,  in  other  words, 
when  salt  is  purchased,  more  than  twenty-nine  equal  parts  of  the 
sum  are  paid  for  duty,  and  less  than  one  such  part  for  its  intrinsic 
value.  The  salt,  with  the  duty  on  it,  thus  becomes  so  expensive 
as  to  be  placed  quite  beyond  the  procurement  of  tlie  fishermen. 
No  fish  could  therefore  be  salted  by  them,  but  for  certain  allow- 
ances of  salt,  duly  free,  afforded  under  the  superintendance  of  the 
Excise.  Tile  large  amount  of  these  duties  offers  the  most  power- 
ful inducements  to  the  commission  of  frauds  on  the  revenue  ;  and 
consequently,  were  it  not  for  vigilant  attention,  and  heavy  peiiaktes^ 
they  would  be  practised  to  a  great  extent.  The  Acts  which  have 
provided  the  allowances  are  extremely  numerous,  and  not  a  little 
confusion  has  prevailed  among  them.  "With  regard,  however,  to 
the  removal  of  these  duties,  there  are  so(ne  to  whom  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  point  out  a  mischief 
than  to  suggest  a  remedy  j  that  they  have  continued  for  centuries, 
during  the  administration  of  all  the  eminent  characters  which  have 
for  so  long  a  period  of  our  history  occupied  the  stations  of  audiority, 
that  none  of  them  have  seen  the  period  at  which  the  abolition  of 
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die  salt  duties  Mras  thought  expedient ;  and  that  they  have  noir 
become  a  very  important  source  of  revenue. 

It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  therefore  to  add,  with  reference  to 
the  allusions  made  in  the  course  of  this  Report  to  one  branch  of 
them,  that  the  Committee  arc  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as 
complaining  of  an  inconvenience  overlooked  or  needlessly  tolerated* 
The  public  may  be  assured,  it  is  a  subject  which  is  not  forgotten, 
and  that  a  complete  remedy  would  be  provided,  were  it  imme» 
diately  practicable.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
fisheries  of  no  other  country  have  any  hindrance  or  embarrass- 
ment whatever  from  salt  duties.  In  France,  where,  indeed,  the 
oppression  of  it  chiefly  arose  from  the  purchasing  of  the  taxed 
article  having  been  compulsory,  the  duties  on  salt  are  altogether 
abolished.  They  were  abolished  by  Pedro  III.  King  of  Arragon, 
in  the  year  128S ;  and  so  complete  was  his  perception  of  their 
mischief,  that  he  decreed  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  successors 
should  have  power  again  to  impose  them. 

S.  Another  general  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  British 
Fisheries,  is  the  inability  of  poor  fishermen  to  incur  the  heavy 
expense  of  purchasing  vessels,  and  the  excessive  charges  of  their 
outfit.  From  a  very  early  period  the  Dutch  have  been  our  most 
successful  rivals  in  tne'  fislieries..  This  may  be  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  consideration,  that  in  addition  to  their  being  wholly 
free  trom  the  salt  duties,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries 
being  there  nationally  and  individually  almost  a  principle  of  action, 
the  expense  of  every  sort  of  necesssfry  to  make  a  fishing  voyage 
is,  in  Holland,  trifling,  compared  with  what  British  fishermen 
incur.  The  business  of  a  master  fisherman,  with  us,  requires 
some  substantial  capital  for  its  support.  It  is  all  hazard  and  uiw 
certainty ;  with  deductions  from  his  profits,  so  large  as  to  form  a 
serious  hindrance  to  his  acquiring  that  propoition  of  property 
which  is  adequate  to  the  pursuit. 

Thus  a  material  part  of  the  capital  which  supports  the  fisheries 
belongs  to  the  salesman,  between  whom  and  the  fishermen  the 
most  intimate  connexion  of  interests  subsists )  and  without  whose 
assistance  it  may  much  be  doubted,  whether,  in  tlie  present  state 
of  things,  the  British  Fisheries  could  retain  their  standing.  For 
all  the  capital  disposable  in  the  fisheries,  ample  outlets  present 
themselves  through  tlie  ordinary  channels.  The  improvements  of 
the  fishermen  are  slow,  their  prejudices  strong,  and  the  condirion 
neither  of  mind  or  body  is  such  as  to  stimulate  them  to  any  zeal 
in  correcting  errors  in  their  modes  of ,  business. 

From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  a  just  subject  of  complaint^ 
that  the  inhabitants  of  our  island  have  been  constantly  paying  a 
large  sum  to  the  Dutch  for  the  produce  of  the  ocean  around  it. 
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It  is  said,  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  foor  hundred 
Dutch  boats  were  constantly  employed  in  obtaining  fish  to  be  sold 
to  the  English.  In  the  year  1750,  the  inhabitants  of  Lowestoff 
and  Southwold,  in  Suffolk,  were  under  the  necessity  of  petitioning 
the  House  of  Commons  for  relief,  the  Dutch  having  persevered  in 
fishing  so  near  the  shore,  and  with  such  effect,  as  to  sweep  the  fish 
out  of  their  bays.  The  Dutch  annoyed  them  with  one  hundr^ 
vessels  at  a  time ;  and  as  they  stated,  allowed  the  British  fisher- 
men in  those  parts  to  follow  their  occupations  neither  by  day  nor 
night.  The  Committee  have  found  that  a  trade  for  turbots,  very 
injurious  to  the  revenue,  is  now  carried  on  with  Holland,  in  which 
several  thousand  pounds  per  annum  are  paid  wholly  in  specie  to 
the  Dutch,  by  our  own  fishermen,  to  take  for  them  turbots  out  of 
the  ocean.  The  Committee  thought  it  proper  to  make  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  circumstance  to  Government,  and  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  a  bounty,  small  in  amount,  being  ofiered  to  British 
fishermen,  in  order  to  afford  them  some  relief  from  their  peculiar 
disadvantages,  and  induce  them  to  enter  on  the  turbot  fishery, 
which  they  are  now  almost  hopelessly  attempting.  Were  some 
trifling  encouragement  given  them,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
ihat  their  superior  skill  and  perseverance  would  soon  render  this 
fishery  their  own,  and  allow  that  excellent  fish  no  longer  to  be 
confined  as  a  luxury  to  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

Lastly^  it  may  be  observed,  as  another  general  impediment, 
that  the  market  of  this  immense  metropolis  naturally  induces  the 
body  of  fishermen  to  resort  hither  with  their  large  cargoes  of  this 
perishable  article,  while  scarcely  any  exertion  ms  been  made  to 
forward  it  for  the  general  supply  of  the  interior,  nor  any  sufficient 
9n:^ngements  for  its  due  distribution  even  throughout  the  ample 
range  of  London  and  the  parts  adjacent. 

So  powerful  an  attraction  is  the  London  market,  that  it  is  not  a 
rare  occurrence  for  sea-ports  to  be  worse  supplied  than  the  me- 
tropolis,— from  whence  fish  is  not  unfrequently  forwarded  to  the 
inhabitants  of  those  parts.  ^  l^ish  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Lon- 
don market — there  purchased,  and  returned  for  the  supply  of  per- 
sons residing,  at  the  sea-ports  from  whence  it  first  came  for  sale. 
The  attraction  of  the  London  market,  is  however  a  necessary 
effect,  which  must  continue  to  operate  in  its  natural  course.  To 
give  it  a  more  beneficial  operation  in  that  course  has  been  at- 
tempted, and  the  attempts  will  now  be  stated,  with  the  local  im- 
pediments which  they  are  intended  to  remedy. 

The  Committee  would  here  in  the  first  place  notice  the  impecU- 
ment  to  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  metropolis,  arising  from  the  va- 
cations of  wind  and  tide,  in  conveying  the  fish  through  the  wind- 
ings of  the  river.    Before  the  encouragement  offered  by  the  Asso- 
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tbtion  to  the  mackarel  fiaheries,  it  was  the  common  practice,  when 
m  Tery  slack  market  was  expected,  to  throw  all  the  fish  overboard 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  a  sufficient  inducement  not  being 
afibrded  for  encountering  the  hazards  and  expense  of  conveying  it 
to  London.  This  practice  still  prevails  with  regard  to  other  kmds 
o£  fish,  and  even  in  the  mackarel  season  which  has  just  closed, 
immense  quantities  of  them  were  lost,  for  the  reason  that  the  wind 
being  unfavourable,  many  of  the  fishermen  were  with  their  utmost 
exertions,  unable  to  reach  the  London  market  with  their  fish  when 
in  good  condition.  Two  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  this 
evil ;  the  one  is  (he  establislunent  of  a  road  from  Holy  Haven,  on 
ttte  Essex  side  of  the  river,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  fish  by 
land  carriage!  and  the  other  lately  suggested  la  the  use  of  boats  to 
tow  the  vessels  against  wind  and  tide  by  a  steam  power.  With 
regard  to  the  former  measure,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  fish  is 
already  frequently  landed  at  Gravesend,  and  brought  from  thence 
in  machines.  Gravesend  is,  however,  nearer  the  metropolis^  an4 
the  distance  from  Holy  Hayen  to  Gravesend,  though  not  a  very 
considerable,  is  sometimes  a  difficult  part  of  the  voyage.  The 
Committee  having  understood,  that  the  Fish  Association  were  atn 
tending  to  this  measure,  suspended  their  consideration  of  it :  this, 
however,  they  are  now  resuming.  A  serious,  though  not  possibly 
an  insurmountable,  obstacle  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Haven  is  not  in  the  line  of  any  public  road ;  that  horses  would  be 
wanted  for  the  conveyance  of  fish  only  when  the  wind  should  be 
in  a  degree  unfavourable ;  that  when  required  they  might  often  be 
so  in  considerable  numbers  \  and  that  a  new  road  which  should 
be  made,  or  aq  old  one  which  should  be  repaired,  would  lead  to  a 
public  road,  where  post  horses  cannot  be  obtained — an  obstacle 
unknown  oi^  the  Gravesend  route. 

•  Steam  boats  for  towing  the  fishing  vessels  up  the  river,  is  a 
measure  recently  brought  before  the  Committee,  and  to  which 
due  attention  will  be  afforded. 

The  Committee  would  next  notice  some  circumstances  connect-. 
ed  with  the  London  fi^h  market. 

The  London  fish  market  appears  to  have  been,  in  early  times,  at 
Queenhithe.  The  spot  seems,  however,  to  have  suited  the  con- 
venience of  the  public,  more  than  that  of  the  fishermen.  In  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Hen^y  III.  (1226),  the  (:onstable 
of  the  tower  was  ordered  to  compel  the  boats  arriving  with  fish  to 
proceed  to  the  market  at  Queenhithe ;  and  Ed^^^rd  IV.  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign  (1462),  directed  that  two  out  of  three  ves- 
sels arriving  with  fish,  should  proceed  to  the  market  at  Queen- 
hithe, that  the  other  should  remain  at  Billingsgate,  and  preference 
be  always  shewn  to  the  market  at  the  former  place.  At  that  early 
NO.   XU.  Fasn.  VOL,  V^/^  ^N 
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l^iod,  wheil  tRe  popuktion  of  Londoit  appeokf^  not  fa  Hire 
tMrciitjr-fourth  part  of  its  ()resene  amoiti>t.  the  rnftropolis 
fhetefore  fumiaixeA  with  two  fish  markets*  iTtoi -market  at  Qneexx 
MAe  has  been  wholly  discontinued^  probably  for  some  6emarie% 
ttid  it  is  not  known  that  any  other  attempt  has^  been  madbe  td 
establi^k  a  second  market  for  fish^  except  that  near  Westnnnstec 
Bridge.  The  latter  Was  opened  under  the  amhonty  of  an  Act^ 
Khd  Geo.  II.  for  the  amen<ltnerK  of  which  a  Bi&  was  brought  in, 
which  was  lost,  and  two  Acts  Were  passed,  otie  in  tlw  thirtj^ 
second,  and  another  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  that  reign.  The  in- 
habitants of  Westminster  were  extremely  anxious  for  tlie  success 
of  the  measure.  It  excited  much  interest|  arki  underwent  abund^ 
jmce  of  discussion.  •  It  appears,  howerer,  never  fully  to  have  taken 
efiecty  and  its  failure  was  at  the  time  attributed  to  the  diificulty 
which  the  fishermen  had  to  encounter  from  the  Tariations  of  tfa0 
tide,  the  fall  of  water  at  London  BtidgCi  and  the  increase  of  dia* 
tence« 

That  all  the  fish  for  the  supply  of  this  great  metropolis,  sbovdd 
have  so  long  cominued  to  be  brought  to  a  pUee  in  sise  so  com* 
pletely  unfit  for  the  purpose  as  Billingsgate  market^  is  unaccoant-r 
able.  The  crowding  and  confusion  prevailing  there,  dtiring  the 
«uriy  hours  of  sale,  arf^  not  to  be  described  ;  the  injurious  e£Fect  of 
this^  inconvenience  to  the  interests  of  the  fisheries  and  the  paUIc^ 
will  however  be  readily  utiderstood.  The  fish  is  sold  in  a  kind  of 
suction :  the  place  is  completely  forbidden  ground  to  all  tuiao 
customed  to  combat  with  its  difficulties :  many  salesmen  are  scarcely 
able  in  the  general  scrambk  to  seize  a  spot  at  which  to  sell  their  fish^ 
and  some  are  ready  to  resign  their  engagements^  despairing  of 
relief  from  this  intolerable  itKronvemence^ 

The  spot  occupied  by  the  fish  stalls  and  standings  is  a  small  com^ 
tfacted  slip  of  ground,  of  sufficient  breadth  only  to  permit  one  row 
of  them  on  each  side  of  it,  and  leave  a  narrow  passage  for  puF*> 
chasers.  There  are  houses  on  one  side  of  this  place,  the  owners  of 
which  claim  the  exclusive  right  of  all  the  adjoining  standings  ; 
and  would  thus  convert  ihto  private  property  one  entire  half  of  mae 
part  of  the  market  which  is  appropriated  to  sales.  A  small  part 
of  it  is  unavoidably  applied  to  other  general  purposes.  The  coo^ 
sequence  of  the  fearful  crowdirig  and  tumult  unavoidably  arising  iS| 
that  the  salesman  is  compelled  to  sell  the  fish  in  a  random  manner, 
with  a  preference  to  any  one  who  will  buy  a  large  proportion,  and 
thus  a  system  of  regrating  is  established  clearly  injurious  in  its 
effect,  and  of  which  the  Public  are  probably  little  aware-  There 
is  a  numerous  set  of  persons  who  attend  Billingsgate,  passiag 
under  the  quaint  appellation  of  *<  Bomarees,"  whose  business  it  is 
to  watch  all  the  favourable  opportunities  of  the  market,  and  to  ' 
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te^%e  their  cieaHnas  between  the  salesmen  and  the  fishmongers, 
aS  the  variations  of  it  shall  render  expedient.  They  are  generally 
very  active  and  expert^  and  are  frequeiitly  the  most  successful  in 
occupying  stations  of  sale,  while  many  of  the  regular  salesmen  are 
absolutely  thrust  out  of  it.  The  salesmen  whose  business  is  rot 
considerable  are  thus  particularly  inconvenienced.  These  interme* 
diate  dealers  are  the  persons  who  are  expected  to  buy  large  quan- 
tities of  fish,  which  in  the  general  tumult  it  is  contended  would 
otherwise  be  sold  with  great  difficulty.  The  fishmongers  pur- 
chase to  a  great  amount  of  these  persons,  who  of  course  charge 
them  precisely  the  prices  which  their  dexterity  has  been  able  tQ 
promote.  When  the  supply  is  very  scanty  their  opportunities  of 
oargainin;;  are  proportionably  multiplied ;  and  whesi  it  is  not  so 
there  is  often  an  unequal  competition  between  them  and  the  fish- 
mongers, who,  when  they  are  offering  a  price  for  a  sm.iU  quantity, 
•will  be  superseded  by  a  «<  Bomaree,*'  proposing  a  larger  purchase. 
The  market  is  under  the  superintendance.of  the  city  of  London, 
whose  officers  attend  it,  and  hold  situations  there  of  expensive  pur** 
chase  and  considerable  gain,  derived  from  fees  greatly  augmented 
by  the  attendance  of  the  irregular  dealers  above  noticed.  These 
persons  are  perhaps  very  successful  in  concealing  the  nature  of 
their  pursuits,  for  it  is  certainly  understood  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
officers  to  prevent  these  practices ;  and  some  years  since  a  regula- 
tion was  enforced  that  they  should  not  commence  their  sales  before 
ten  o'clock,  which  is  after  the  fishmongers  have  generally  com- 
pleted their  purchases. 

The  first  object  to  which  at  this  point  the  Committee  directed 
their  attention,  was  that  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  present 
marker,  or  of  removing  it  to  some  contiguous  spot  of  suitable 
dimensions.  The  fire  at  the  late  Custom-house  seemed  to  afiord 
a  place  in  every  respect  fit  for  the  purpose.  It  is  understood  to  be 
held  by  the  Cro^n  at  a  fee  fiirm  rent.  The  measure  has  been  laid 
before  his  Majesty's  Government,  has  been  received  with  the  ac- 
customed attention,  and  is  now  under  their  consideration.  The 
profits  actually  derived  by  the  corporation  of  London  amount,  it  !$ 
believed,  to  the  sum  of  but  from  60/.  to  70/.  per  annum.  The 
multiplication  of  shops  and  standings  for  th^  sale  of  fish,  within 
that  ample  range,  the  proportionate  increase  of  aTiy  fees  that  may 
be  due  to  the  City,  as  the  regular  supervisors,  on  account  of  them, 
the  various  advantages  wliich  would  thus  be  derived  by  the  fisher^ 
men,  the  salesmen,  the  retailers,  and  the  community  -^t  large,  awaken 
the  greatest  anxiety  that  no  trifling  objtaclet  should  supersede  this 
great  improvement. 

The  dommittee  having  thus  noticed  two  material  impediments 
to  die  supply  of  fish  in  London,  proceed  to  consider  some  circum* 
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Stances  relative  to  its  consumption  affecting  the  metropolis,  and 
the  country  in  general,  and  the  endeavours  mejr  have  made  on  that 
subject.  From  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  demand  and 
the  supply,  this  has  been,  however,  in  some  degree  anticipated. 

There  is  no  sort  of  public  or  general  arrangement  for  the  dis-  ' 
tribution  of  fish  on  its  arrival,  at  the  few  yards  of  ground  appro* 
priated  for  the  market  at  Billingsgate.     A  fishmonger  residing 
fiear  it  may  have  the  fish  that  he  has  purchased  taken  to  his  shop 
by  the  inconvenient  method  of  hiring  a  porter.     If  it  be  a^  a  dis- 
tance, he  must  constantly  employ  a  horse  and  cart,  and  no  one 
unable  to  incur  that  expense,  should  attempt  to  open  a  fish  shop 
far  from  the  market.     The  poor  walking  dealers  frequently  after 
traversing  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  to  this  general  resprt, 
find  there  is  no  supply  within  their  reach,  and  thus  have  to  return 
with  the  loss  probably  of  the  earnings  of  an  entire  day.     The  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  a  constant  outlet  for  all  the  fish  brought 
to  the  market,  renders  the  dealings  of  these  persons  of  serious  im- 
portance to  the  Public,  particularly  in  distributing  the  fish  in  the 
metropolis,  when  the  supply  happens  to  be  excessive.     Indeed,  the 
utility  of  encouraging  and  increasing  the  number  of  these  little  re^ 
tailers,  seems  to  be  universally  acknowledged.     The  Committee 
have,  therefore,  by  no  means  considered  it  beneath  their  notice  to 
afford  them  some  assistance  suited  to  their  situation,  and  the  result 
has  fuljy  induced  them  to  persevere  in  doing  so.' 

An  application,  on  the  .subject  of  a  supply  of  fish,  was  lately 
made  to  the  Committee,  from  some  respectable  individuals  residing 
in  the  parish  of  Pancfas,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  of  St, 
Mary-le-bone,  who  stated,  that  throughout  a  very  large  district  in 
that  quarter  of  immense  population,  fish  was  scarcely  ever  to  be 
obtained ;  fishmongers  not  having  been  inclined  to  open  shops  at 
^o  remote  a  distance  from  the  market.  It  yr^s  suggested  to  tjiem^ 
that  one  or  more  large  depots  might  be  formed  there,  and  be  sup- 
•  "  plied  with  fish  by  caravans,  to  be  forwarded  from  Billingsgate,  in 
quantities  proportioned  to  the  prices  and  supply  for  the  day ;  and 
that  such  arrangements  as  to  the  prices  of  sale  at  these  stations 
might  be  made,  as  might  render  them  an  accommodation  to  retail 
dealers  choosing  to  resort  thither,  as  well  as  a  general  benefit  to 

'  The  method  adopted  was  that  of  purchasing  sotne  a»jse9  and  panniers 
to  let  to  them  at  a  tntiing;  sum  for  hire,  under  the  superintcndance  of  one 
of  the  servants  of  the  Institution,  and  it  ma^  he  useful  to  state,  that  bene* 
vulcnt  persons  wishing  to  assist  any  poor  individuals,  and  who  will  enga^ 
for  their  lioncsty,  may  in  this  way  materially  serve  theip,  and  b^neti^  the 
Public.  On  apphcciii(»n  to  tlie  $ecretar.y,  he  would  give  the  nep^ssary  in- 
structions to  the  huperintendant  of  that  liulc  concern.  Parish  ofliters,  and 
masters  of  workhouses  nii^ht  thus  very  usefully  employ  many  poor  per-* 
suns,  who  arc  now  unfortunate Jy  but  a  burthen  to  the  commiinity. 
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tile  inhabitants.  They  were  informed,  that  the  Committee  \irere 
^eady  to  supply  them  at  the  cost  prices,  as  soon  as  they  should  be 
prepared  to  receive  the  fish.  It  will  shortly  be  seen,  from  what 
the  Committee  has  done  on  the  same  principle  in  country  places^ 
that  the  measure  is  clearly  practicable,  and  that  if  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parts  before  mentioned,  or  any  parts  alike  contiguous  to  the 
metropolis,  should  still  remain  unsupplied  with  fish  of  the  best 
Quality,  and  on  very  moderate  terms,  it  will  really  be  only  for  the 
reason  that  sufficient  zeal  does  not  exist  to.  raise  a  trifling  fund  in 
order  to  commence  operations,  and  provide  for  contingences,  and 
to  take  a  little  trouble  of  superintendance  and  arrangement.  The 
Committee  repeat,  that  they  are  2]uite  ready  to  afford  a  supply  of 
fresh  and  salt  fish  on  the  above  principle,  to  any  parts  adjoining  tha 
metropolis  which  are  now  unfurnished  with  that  article  of  food« 

The  fish  obtained,  by  persons  resident  in  the  country,  is  little 
more  than  that  which  a  person  calling  himself  a  fishmonger,  pur- 
chases generally  from  some  London  fishmonger,  for  a  gentleman's 
table,  in  fulfilment  of  a  particular  order,  or  which  is  less  fre- 
quently the  case',  it  is  that  which  is  bouglit  for  such  an  occasion 
directly  of  the  London  fishrnonger.  Thus  to  the  price  at  the 
market  is  added  the  usual  profit  of  the  London  fishmonger,  with 
that  addition  which  the  professed  dealer  in  the  country  finds  it 
necessary  to  make  for  the  trouble  of  an  occasional  order,  so  that 
their  fish  may  general!y  be  considered  as  forbidden  food.  The 
Committee  were  informed  by  the  clergymen  of  one  of  the  midland 
county  towns,  that  fish  was  as  great  a  rarity  with  tliem,  as  in  the 
interior  of  the  Continent. 

The  natural  anxiety  of  the  fishermen  to  press  with  their  cargoes 
to  the  London  market,  and  the  disqualification  of  these  persons, 
arid  in  truth,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  body  of  dealers  in  fishj 
both  personal  and  circumstantial,  to  produce  any  considerable  im<* 
provement  in  the  trade,  have  been  already  noticed.  The  latter 
must  serve  as  a  reason  for  the  singular  fact,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  comparative  greatness  of  the  London  supply,  and  that  the 
country  is  so  very  scantily  provided  with  that  food,  no  particular 
exertions  had  been  made  for  forwarding  it  thither  by  land  carriage. 
The  steps  which  the  Committe  have  taken  for  promoting  this  ob- 
ject they  proceed  to  mentioil. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  premise,  that  the  first  attempt 
made  for  the  conveyance  of  fish  by  land  carriage,  was  by  Captain 
Blake,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty. 
That  active  persevering  friend  of  the  fisheries  caused  several  fish 
machines  to  be  constructed  at  his  own  expense,  and  shops  to  be 

?)ened  at  all  the  principal  markets  in  London,  to  which  fish  from 
orbay,  tnd  varioui  lea-portSi  were  conveyed  for  sale.  The  under- 
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taking  was,  however,  too  considerable  Tor  i  mngle  individaal ;  tnd 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  measure.  But  he  had  established 
its  practicability  and  value  (  and  from  that  period  to  the  present, 
large  quantities  of  fish  have  cpnstantly,  from  time  to  time,  been 
ronveyed  to  London,  on  the  plan  which  he  had  arrangedi  from  sea* 
ports,  where  the  industry  of  the  fisherman  is  proportionably  ex- 
cited by  this  additional  facility  of  sale.  The  Committee  have  en- 
deavoured to  extend  the  like  measure  to  the  supply  of  the  interior 
witli  fresh  fish. 

They  have  offered  to  towns  within  a  circuit  of  ibout  one  hun- 
dred miles  fr6m  the  metropolis,  to  afford  them  a  supply  of  fresh 
and  corned  fish,  by  carriages  which  contain  from  about  20  to  30 
cwt.  if  at  a  distance  exceeding  forty  miles,  and  by  light  canSf 
which  will  carry  about  seven  hundred  weight,  should  this  method 
be  preferred,  where  the  place  is  within  that  distance,  on  respect- 
ible  persons  in  the  particular  towns  undertaking  the  superintend- 
ance,  and  for  early  returns.  The  fish  is  sent  as  regularly  as  the 
cost  price  in*  the  market  will  permit ;  to  this  is  added  a  sum  u> 
cover  all  expenses  of  carriage,  &c.  The  Committee  may  mentioQ 
Marlow  and  Wickham,  in  Bucks ;  Birmingham,  with  the  adjacent 
towns ;  Henley,  in  Oxfordshire  ^  and  Maidenhead,  in  Berk& ;  as 
having  received  a  supply.  At  Birmingham,  a  very  few  mondis  a^er 
it  commenced,  and  a  proponionate  deni^nd  was  raised,  private  indi- 
viduals began  to  embark  in  the  measure.  The  Committee  were 
much  gratified  at  beinpr  informed  that  the  dealers  were  bringing 
great  quantities  of  fish  from  the  Yorkshire  coast,  on  such  moderate 
terms  as  would  render  it  necessary  for  the  parties  to  close  their 
engagements  with  the  Association.  At  Maidenhead,  in  Berks, 
which  is  a  place  by  no  means  of  large  population,  the  quantity  o£ 
fish  purchased  vrithin  about  the  last  ux  months  is  estimated  at  bo 
less  an  amount  than  fifteen  tons ;  for  which,  and  all  expenses,. 
50 U.  have  been  charged  -,  being  little  more  than  tlireepence^haK- 
penny  per  pound  for  the  fish,  and  all  the  costs  of  conveying  it 
Chidier.  It  has  been  nearly  of  all  the  sorts  the  season  afforde^-^ 
cod,  soles,  turbot,  salmon,  &c. ;  and  they  state  that  the  demand 
appears  to  be  limited  only  by  the  price.  They  have  received  the 
fish,  wit^  little  variation,  regularly  two  days  in  the  week«  The 
Committee  have  succeeded  at  this  place  certainly  beyond  expecta- 
tation,  and  attribute  much  to  the  excellent  and  judicious  arrange- 
ments which  are  made  for  the  success  of  the  pun  by  die  gentle- 
men of  that  town.  The  same  success  must,  however,  be  attainable, 
by  the  same  means  in  the  many  other  towns  which  are  in  like  civ^ 
cumstances. 

The  Committee  cannot  pass  this  siAject  wfthout  acknowledging 
the  benefit:  of  a  special  exemption  £nm  pDit4MMe  Attefj  vSmbt  At 
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thirty-first  day  of  January  last^  of  all  horses  solely  employed 
about  the  conreyance  of  fish,  as  another  proof  of  the  interest 
taken  by  Government  in  this  important  subject,  and  of  their 
obliging  attention  to  the  applications  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  have  thus  pointed  out  some  of  the  hindrances 
to  this  source  of  national  prosperity,  and  the  principles  and  mea* 
sures  of  encouragement  which  they  have  adopted  for  the  relief  of 
the  fishermen,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  They  have, 
perhaps,  stated  enough  to  establish  the  practicability  of  extending 
this  important  eood  to  all  classes,  both  in  the  mettbpolis  and 
the  interior,  and  they  now  sum  up  their  report  by  earnestly- 
appealing  to  the  British  Public  for  their  support  and  co-operation, 
and  entreating  them  to  reflect,  whether  the  zeal  which  so  long 
distinguished  them  for  prompting  the  success  of  their  own  fislw 
eries,  and  the  important  interests  connected  with  them^  should 
now  be  permitted  to  droop  or  to  expire.  The  objects  of  this 
appeal  relates  to  assisting  our  fishermen  in  their  career  of  toil  and 
hardship;  augmenting  our  naval  strength,  and  maintaining  its 
superiority  ;  increasing  the  general  supptv  of  food,- by  an  anicle 
which  seems  the  common  birth-right  of  an  islander  i  rendering 
the  benefit  accessible  to  the  lower  and  needy  class  of  society ; 
keeping  open  an  inexhaustible  resource  in  any  emergency  of  want ; 
and,  in  short,  daily  doing  good  to  all  without  exception.  As 
long  as  the  Public  shall  continue  to  provide  the  Committee  with 
the  necessary  means,  they  will  not  relax  their  exertions  i  and  they 
particularly  invite  every  person  into  whose  hands- their  Report 
may  fall,  to  use  any  influence  he  may  possess  in  any  country* 
towns  in  order  to  induce  some  respectable  inhabitants  to  take  the 
trifling  pains  of  making  the  arrangements  above  suggested,  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  neighbours.  After  the  oflfers 
which  the  Committee  hare  made  for  furnishing  parts  contiguous 
to  London,  and  so  large  a  part  of  the  country,  with  a  supply  of 
this  invaluable  article  .of  food,  should  the  evil  so  justly  complained 
of  still  exist,  it  must  be  because  the  object  having  been  too  long 
orerlooked,  sufficient  public  spirit  is  not  now  felt  to  sustain  the 
little  trouble  and  expense  which  is  requisite  for  the  purpose.  But 
this  surely  cannot  be  the  case.  An  appeal  on  this  subject  was 
perhaps  never  before  made  to  the  British  Public  in  vain. 
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A  LETTER, 

Sfc. 


Sir, 

At  those  appalling  words,  Reform  in  Pwliamenry 
I  beseech  you  not  to  start :  I  do  net  meosit^  them  «  Revo* 
lution  of  Parliament.  I  do  not  mean  siich  measures  as  some 
few  turbulent  spirits  would  propose  or  adopt,  but  I  mean 
a  very  moderate  or  slight  alteration  of  the  present  system. ' 
When  we  consider  the  proportion  which  the  number  of 
the  members  returned  now  for  England  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation  of  the  kingdom,  and  compare  it  with  that,  which  the 
number  of  meir.bers  but  a  century  ago  bore  to  thepopor 
lation  then,  we  shall  conceive  that  some  increase  of  the 
Representatives  ou^t  to- take  ^ace*  Being,  from  local 
causes,  out  of  the  reach  of  necessary  books  of  reference, 
I  am  unable  to  state  accurately  the  increase  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  country  in  the  century— but  of  this  you  can 
easily  inform  yourself.    The  population  we  know,  has  very 

'  Without  anticipating  the  subject  of  our  respectable  correspondent, 
we  think  it  right  to  mention,  in  justice  to  his  propositions,  that  thej 
bear  consideriible  sanction  from  their  similaritj  to  two  plans  of  Reform 
anticipated  and  brought  forward  by  Mr*  Pku 
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itfarl/  doubled  itself.    I  could  however  if  it  were  iiecescary 
state  the  increase  of  the  peerage  within  that  time— it  would 
astonish  any  one  that  is  ignorant  of  it.     Whilst,  therefore, 
the  power  of  the  crown  (or  its  influence,  which  is  precisely 
the  same  thing)  has  received  but  little  augmentation,  for  the 
number  of  peeis  created  do  i^  necessarily  augment  it ; 
and  whilst  the  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
iias  been  very  slightly  increased,  the  nobility  of  the  kingdooa 
have   received  a  most  wonderful   accession  of   numbers* 
I  will  not  say  that  events  have  not  occurred  which  may  give 
.some  appearance  of  justice  to  such  an  increase :   but  I  do 
think  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should  have  been 
proportionably  augmented.    We  all  know  that  a  bill,  the 
intent  of  which  was  to  restrain  the  king  from  creating  peers 
beyond  a  certain  number,  was  thrown  out  by  the  Commons 
though  it  had  passed  the  upper  house ;  and  some  uncharka- 
ble  reasons  were  assigned  for  its  rejection.    But  surely 
there  was  nothing  unjust  in  the  views  of  such  a  bill.     The 
.mmister  may  always  create,  through  the  medium  of  the  king, 
a  majoriry  in  the  upper  house.    Some  instances  of  this  are 
Coo  flagrant.  But  by  restricting  the  number  pf  the  peens,  such 
a  perversion  of  the  constitution  might  be  avoided.    Should 
any  one  argue  that  a  peerage  is  the  crown  to  which  so 
many  aspire  as  a  reward  for  their  conduct ;   I  would  con- 
tend, that  allowing  this  to  be  tjie  fact,  which  I  do  not  by  any 
means,  as  I  have  a  higher  idea  of  the  spirit  which  excites 
the  sons  of  Britain  to  deeds  of  merit ;  but  admitting  this  ta 
be  the  case,  some  other  reward,  as  a  title  with,  a  reversion 
of  the  peerage, 'would  equally  stimulate*     But  it  is  time  to 
propose  my  hypothesb ;  it  is  time  to  describe  the  alteration 
which  I  conceive  might  be  made  for  the  better  in  bodi  the 
houses  of  Pai-liament.    I  shall  begin  with  considering  the 
.  house  of  Commons,  the  reprcsentadves  of  the  people* 
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Th^  population  of  Great  Britain  amounts  to  about  sevens 
teen  millions.  When  it  is  known  that  these  are  represented 
by  but  658  members,  it  may  reasonably  be  conceived 
that  each  member  must  have  an  amazing  charge.  The 
interests,  the  dearest  interests  of  above  twenty-five  thou- 
sands of  men  are  entrusted  to  each  individual  member  ; '  if 
it  be  lawful  so  to  divide  them.  But  when  it  is  considered 
that  11,075  people  return  257  members,  how  must  our 
wonder  increase !  How  must  we  be  astonished  when  we 
learn  that  an  absolute  majority  of  English  and  .Welsh  mem- 
bers is  returned  by  so  few  people,  while  9,527,752  can  re^ 
turn  but  256.  But  this  is  an  evil  which  cannot  well  be  re- 
tnoved  but  by  the  destruction  of  the  stately  fabric  of  oui* 
constitution  ;  supports  however  may  easily  be  supplied,  and 
that  without  damaging  its  beauty.  Let  the  number  of  the 
members  be  increased  to  1 000 ;  and  let  the  342  new  mem- 
bers be  returned  partly  by  counties,  and  partly  by  town^ 
which  long  since  ought  iti  justice,  or  at  least  in  equity,  to 
have  had  representatives  in  the  senate  of  the  kingdom^ 
Were  this  done,  thotigh  the  perpendicularity  of  the  building 
would  not  be  restored,  yet,  if  I  may  use  the  metaphor,  it 
would  stand  on  a  broader  base,  and  therefore  be  in  less 
danger  of  falling. 

Now,  taking  the  population  of  England  as  somewhat 
^ove  9 J  millions;  that  of  Wales,  above  half  a  million} 
of  Scotland,  under  2  millions ;  and  of  Ireland,  about  S 
millions  ;  it  would  follow  that  England  ought  to  send,  as 
Representatives  of  her  population,  559  members ;  Wales^ 
S6  ;  Scotland,  108  ;  and  Ireland,  297.  But,  as  regard  to 
the  property  possessed  by  such  papulation  ought  in  justice 
to  be  attended  to,  we  shall  find,  that,  according  to  property, 
England  and  Wales  ought  to  return  694,  Scotland  104,  and 
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Ireland  202.    Hence  a  scale  for  the  return  of  the  United 
Kingdom  might  thus  be  easily  constructed  : 

England 

and  Wales.      Scotland.  Ireland. 

For  the  population    r    -    •?  298     -    -     54?     -  -  148 

For  the  property       -    -    -  847     •»    52    -  -  101 

6if5  106  249 


This  being  premised,  as  England  and  Wales  now  returns 
513  members ;  Scotland,  45 ;  and  Ireland,  100 ;  it  will 
be  necessary  that  1 32  new  representatives  be  elected  for  the 
first ;  61  for  the  second ;  and  149  for  the  third. 

With  respect  to  the  new  members  for  England,  I  most 
humbly  suggest  that  they  may  be  thus  returned,  viz, 

Cambridgeshire.'— The  city  of  Ely  2--------      S 

Cheshire. — 1    additional   for  the  county;    Macclesfield,  2; 

Stockport,  2  ;  Congleton,  2 ;  Nantwich,  2   -    «    -    •    -      9 
Cumberl^nd^ — ^Whitehaven,  2       ---------      8 

Derbyshire. — 1  additional  for  the  county ;  Belper,  2  -    -    -       S 
Devonshire. — 1  additional  to  Plymouth  -------       1 

Durham.--7-J  additional  for  the  county ;  Sunderland,  2  -  -  S 
Essex. — 1  additional  for  the  county  ;  Chelmsford,  2  -  -  -  5 
Gloucestershire. — 1  additional  for  the  county ;    2  additional 

to  Bristol ;  Cheltenham,  2  ;  Stroud,  2---.---  7 
Hampshire. — 1  additional  to  Portsmouth  i,.  -  -  -  .  «  i 
Kent. — 1  additional  for  the  county  ;  Chatham,  2  j  Deptford, 

2  'j  Greenwich,  2  ;  Woolwich,  2--------       9 

Lancashire. — 2  additional  for  the  county  ;    2  additional  for 

Liverpool ;  Ashton,  2  ;   Blackburn,  2  ;   Bolton,  2  ;   Man* 

Chester,   4  j    Rochdale,  2 }    Warrington,   2 ;    Bury,  2 ; 

Worley,  2  j  Colne,  2      --.--------    2i 

Leicestershire. — ^Hinckley,  2----------       2 

Middlesex.— 6  additional  for- the  county ;  1  additional  for  the    • 

city ;  2  additional  for  Wet  tmiascer     ^.r--.--      9 

■ 
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Monmouthshire. — i  additional  to  Monmouth    .    *    •    -    -  1 
Norfolk. — 1  additional  for  the  county  i    I  additional  for  Nor« 

wich  s  Lynn  Regis,  2---^-------  4 

Northumberland.— Shields,  fi--*---.---  5 

Nottinghamshire. — 1  additional  for  Nottingham     -    -    -     -  1 

Staffordshire. — 1  additional  for  the  county  ^  Wolverhampton, 

2  J  Bilston,  2--, --  S 

Sussex. — Brighthelmstone,'2   ----------  2 

Surrey. — I  additional  for  the  county ;  2  additional  for  South- 

wark ;  Camberwell,  2*---»-------  5 

Warwick. — 1  additional  for  the  county  ;   Birmingham,  i ; 

Nuneaton,  2----*---------  7 

Worc66terthire« — Dudley,  2---^------  2 

Yorkshire. — Let  each  riding  return  S,  instead  of  2  being  re- 
turned for  the  county  \  Leeds,  S ;  Sheffield,  3  \  Wakefield,  2  1 5 

Increase  for  England    -    -    -  lid 

ii^or  Wale$ — add  Dolgelly,  1  ;  and  let  each  county 'return  2 
Bombers )  making  an  addition  of  -    ....-••-IS 

1S2 
The  members  now  returned  are    -    -  5 IS 

Making  the  whole  number  to  be  returned  for  England  and  Wales  645 

Thus  would  one  great  defect  oi  our  bl^ed  constitution 
be  removed;  and  no  town  in  England,  possessing  10,000 
inhabitants,  would  be  without  its  representatives  in  Par- 
liament. 

With  respect  to  Scotland,  which  requires  an  addition  of 
61,  or  which  should  return  106  members  j-^let  the  coun- 
ties of 

Aberdeen,  Argylle,  Ayr,  Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Forfar, 
Inverness,  Lanark,  Perth,  Renfrew,  Ross,  and  Stirling, 
return  2  members  each  .»«'<Si^*«-.««»-25 
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Let  ^e  odier  SO.  Gounti«$  each  retum  1  -    *•---.    got 

Let  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  each  return  4--*i.^.       9 

Let  the  towns  of  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Paisley,  Greenock, 

Perth,  Dunfermline,  Inverness,  and  Kilmarnock,  each  re- 

turn  2  members         ---------..•     16 

Let^the  towns  of  Wickj  Domoehi  Tain,  Cromartie,  Naim^ 

Etgini  Banfti  Ben^^  Kinnyss^  St.  AiMlrews>  Alloa,  Stirlmgi 

Linlithgow,  Haddington,  Donse^  Jedburgh^  Selkirk^  Peebles 

Dnmfriesi  Kirkcudbright)  Wigton,  Air^  Renfrew^  Dunh- 

*   barton^  Inverary,  Kirkwall,  and  Rothsay,  each  return  1      •    S 

Let  Dingwall,  Fortrose,  and  Forres,  return  1    ....    • 

Let  Cullen,lnterary,  Kentore, Montrose,  Arbroath,  and  Brechin 
LetTbrfar,Cupar,Crail,Kilreimy,Anitruther,'andPittenweem 
Let  Dysart,  Kirkaldy,  Kixighom,  and  Bruntisland       -    ^    . 
Let  Inverkeidibg,  Queensferry,  Cuhross,  apd-Riitherglen 
Let  .Dunbar,  North  Berwick,  and  Lauder    •    -    u    .    •    « 
Let  Sanquhar,  Annan,  an<fL6chmaben  -    ••.... 

Let  New  Galloway,  Stranraer,  and  Whithorn  «    .    •    *    . 
Let  Irvine,  Kilcalmouel,  and  Campbelltown      ^    •    •    •    • 

106 

In  this  scheme,  again,  every  town  in  Scotland,  possessing 
a  population  of  10,000  inhabitants,  would  be  represented  in 
Parliament  by  two  members ;  and  no  one  now  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  returning  members,  would  lose  that  valuable 
right. 

With  respect  to  Ireland^  I  am  unable  to  lay  down  any 
plan  for  its  representation,  as  I  am  quite  unacquainted  with 
the  population  of  the  counties  of  that  kingdom*  I  should^ 
however,  conceive,  that  each  county,  and  each  county-town, 
returning  two  members,  the  city  of  Dublin  four,  and  the 
University  two,  thvj  election  of  the  remaining  1 1 7  may  with 
ease  be  assigned  to  the  most  populous  and  most  opulent  of 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Ireland  \  observing^  that  the  aggrt- 
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gate  of  the  members  returned  by  any  county  bears  a  dmilar 
proportion  to  the  249  returned  by  the  whole  country,  with 
that  which  the  population  of  that  county  bears  to  the  popui 
lation  of  the  whole  country. 

I  have  now  ventured  to  lay  before  you  a  slight  plaxi  for 
(as  I  humbly  conceive  it  will  be)  an  efficient  support  to  our 
glorious  constitutioQ.  Whether  this  plan  be  chimerical  or 
not,  rests  with  others  to  determine. 

I  would  now  proceed  to  propose  some  very  slight  altera* 
tion,  with  respect  to  the  upper  house ;  but  fearful  that  I 
have  de^ed  already  to  occupy  too  much  of  your  time,  X 
fhall  postpone  that  consideration  for  one  or  two  months. 

I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

THE  AUTHQIt^ 


OUTLINES  OF  A  PLAN 


FOR 


BUILDING 


X\omt^Si^t  €^\ix^ts  or  €t)dpel0 


AT    AN 


EXPENCE 


OP 


£100,000    TO    GOVERNMENT; 


OR, 


AT    NO    EXPENCE    TO    GOVERNMENT, 

IF     IT     SHOULD     BE     THOUGHT     ADVISABLE     TO     HAVE    RE- 

COUUSB    TO    THE    FUND,    CALLED    QUEEN    ANNE's 

BOUNTY,      FOR     THIS     PURPOSE. 


BY 


THOMAS  FALCONER,    M.  A. 

OF     CORPUS     CHUISTI     COLLEGE,      OXFORD 


1816. 


NO.Xir.  Pam.  VOL.  VI.  2  0 


OUTLINES  OF  A  PLAN, 


^c.  4^. 


Xhe  Govenunem  have  liberally  voted  a  grant  of  jP  100,000 
for  the  two  last  years,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  smaller  LiTings. 
It  might  not  be  deemed  inexpedient  to  try  the  experiment  pro- 
posed with  a  single  grant  of  the  same,  or  with  one  half  of  that  sum. 
On  account  of  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  country,  and 
the  inadequate  size  and  insufScient  number  of  places  of  public 
worship,  particularly  in  large  cities,  it  is  necessary  to  pye  die 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  an  opportunity  of  continuii^ 
in  her  communion,  either 

I.  By  enlarging  the  Parish  Ckiivch  $  er, 

II.  By  building  new  subsidiary  Churches  or  ChapelSi 

N.B.  It  is  supposed  in  these  outlines,  thai  a  parliamentary 
grant  is  obtained,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Trustees  ^  and  dttt 
no  larger  portion  than  jfi^OOO  is  allowed  in  any  case  whatevetf 
whether  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Parish  Church,  or  for  the  ere<^ 
don  of  new  Churches  or  Chapels. 

a 

I.  Of  enlarging  the  Parish  Church. 

1.  The  necessity  and  practicability  of  enlarging  the  Parish 
Church  shall  be  proved  by  the  Minister,  Church-wardens,  and 
Parish  assembled  in  a  vestry-meeting,  and  by  the  repretetttation  of 
die  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 
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2.  WlMtkhubetodcCertnincdthftt  the  Parish  Chufch  shall  be 
cnhrged,  a  restrj  shall  be  called  within  ten  dayS)  whea  the  meet- 
ing ahaU  engage  to  obtain  a  plaa  and  estimate  of  the  enlargement 
4>f  die  Church)  begin,  and  eiecnte  svdi  alterations  within  a  period 
piiO|>drtioned  so  their  nature  and  eicent,  and  rinll  bind  the  pevscma 
MMployed  to  complete  the  woA  within  a  limited  period* 

S.  That  the  plan  and  estimate  of  the  nature  and  expence  of  the 
fioposed  alteratsMs  shaU  be  seat  to  the  Bidiopof  the  Diocese,  and 
Nmain  in  his  custody  i  and  that  whatever  pecuniary  assistance  the 
Parish  may  ieqnife>  founded  upon  such  plan  and  estimate,  shall 
not  be  increased ;  and  that  aU  deviations  from  the  original  plan 
and  sncimafie  nwlt  be  csecuted  at  the  expence  of  die  applicants. 
-  4»  That  a  third  part  of  the  new  sittings  gained  bj  making  such 
alterations  in  the  Parish  Church  shall  bejree  sittings* 

5*  T\m  dit  annoal  suAi  to  be  demanded  for  each  of  the  new 
liCtiBgS,  exdtttive  of  those  whkh  are  free,  shall  not  exceed  eighteen 
tNrtwifttjaUUii^. 

II»   (^  building  new  Churches  or  Chisels. 

1.  That  previous  to  an  application  to  the  Trustees  for  pecuni- 
ary aid,  the  population  of  the  Parish  in  which  the  new  Church  or 
Chapel  is  to  be  built,  taken  from  authentic  returns^  and  also  a 
•taSement  of  the  number  of  persons  that  can  be  accommodated  with 
sittings  in  the  Parish  Church,  shall  be  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  by  the  applicants  for  the  bounty. 

2.  That  a  plan  and  estimate  of  the  intended  building  shall  be 
tent  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  shall  always  remain  in  the 
Diocesan  Archives. 

S.  That  no  aherations  of  die  origmal  plan  shall  be  admitted 
widiout  giving  notice  of  such  alterations  accompanied  with  a  plan 
tt  dtem,  to  the  Bidi6p  of  the  Diocese )  but  that  no  additional  sum 
beyond  the  original  estimate  shall  be  allowed  to  the  applicants  for 
these  alterations,  after  the  estimate  and  plan  of  the  new  building 
tilve  been  delivered  to  the  Bishop  of  die  Diocese,  and  approved. 

4.  That  die  plan  and  estimate  ot  the  proposed  building  be  del>» 
vered  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  before  any  part  of  the  building 
Is  erected,  or  the  ground  purchased  for  the  building. 

5.  That  a  sum  equal  to  that  solicited  from  the  Trustees  shall  be 
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advanced  by  individuals,  members  of  the  Established  Churches  of 
England  or  Ireland,  clerical  or  lay. 

6.  That  when  the  Trustees  have  received  the  representation  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  respecting  the  necessity  of  erecting  a 
new  Church,  the  Trustees  shall  notify  to  the  applicaints  that  they 
must  deposit  in  advance  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  one  half  of  that 
for  which  they  apply. 

7.  That  this  money  of  the  applicants  so  deposited  shall  be  repaid 
to  the  said  applicants,  together  with  an  equal  sum  from  the  grant, 
when  the  Trustees  shall  be  duly  authorized  to  advance  these  suo^ 
by  the  representation  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

8.  That  no  farther  sum  be  paid  to  the  applicants  from  the 
grant,  till  a  sum  equal  to-  the  remainder  of  the  grant  be  deposited 
by  the  applicants. 

9.  That  no  farther  sum  be  advanced  till  the  Trustees  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  a  certificate,  signed  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  the  Diocese  or  District,  respecting  the  progress  of 
the  new  building. 

10.  That  the  Archdeacon  of  the  Diocese  or  District  shall  report 
the  progress  of  the  new  building  from  quarter  to  quarter  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

1 1.  That  the  portions  of  the  grant  be  advanced  every  quarter, 
and  at  no  other  times ;  and  at  no  time  till  the  quarterly  report  of 
the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon  shall  have  been  received  by  the  Trustees. 

12.  That  such  report  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  money  by  the  Trustees. 

III.  Of  the  Subset  ibers  to  the  new  Churches  or  Chapels* 

1.  That  no  subscriptions  under  j£500  be  received. 

2.  That  the  names  oi  the  subscribing  party  or  parties  be  sent 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who  shall  be  empowered  to  erase  the 
name  of  any  Dissenter. 

3.  That  if  any  fraud  be  committed  with  respect  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Dissenters  as  subscribing  parties,  the  subscription  shall  be 
void  upon  the  declaration  of  the  fraud  by  the  Bishop. 

4.  That  the  names  of  the  subscribers  shall  remain,  after  they 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Bishop,  for  not  less  than  a  month  for 
examination. 
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TV .  Bighti  (^  the  Sector  or  Vicar  cansitkred. 

1.  That  the  Rector  or  Vicar  of  the  Parish,  in  which  the  Dew 
Churches  or  Chapels  shall  be  built,  shall  not  nominate  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  new  Church  or  Chapel. 

2.  That  the  nomination  shall  be  vested  in  the  Proprietors  of  the 
new  Churclies  or  Chapels,  to  be  approved  hj  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese. 

3.  That  this  right  of  nomination  shall  be  granted  to  the  origi- 
nal subscribers  for  three  nominations,  three  lives,  or  for  a  term 
of  years. 

4.  That  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  years,  or  by  the  de- 
cease of  the  lives,  or  by  the  decease  or  change  of  nominees,  the 
right  of  nomination  shall  revert  to  the  Incumbent  of  the  living  for 
the  time  being. 

5.  That  during  this  suspension  of  the  right  of  the  Rector  or 
Vicar  to  the  nomination,  he  shall  receive  from  the  subscribers  to 
the  new  Churches  or  Chapels  a  per-centage  upon  the  sum  which 
they  shall  obtain  from  the  Trustees  in  proportion  to  its  amount. 

6.  That  when  the  right  of  nomination  shall  revert  to  the  Rector 
or  Vicar,  the  payment  of  this  per-cent^  shall  cease. 

V.  Of  the  Ministers  of  the  new  Churches  or  Chapds. 

1.  No  person  who  has  not  graduated  in  one  of  the  Universities 
of  England,  or  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  shall  be  a  nominee. 

2.  That  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  do  institute  the  nominee  to 
the  new  Church  or  Chapel  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  insti- 
tutes to  all  other  benefices  with  cure  of  souls. 

S.  That  such  nomination  shall  not  be  a  title  for  Holy  Orders, 

4.  That  the  Ministers  of  the  new  Churches  or  Chapels  are  to 
be  in  all  respects  considered  as  beneficed  Clergy  under  tlie  Estab- 
lishment, and  as  subject  to  Canonical  obedience. 

5.  That  the  nominee  may  be  a  proprietor  of  a  new  Church  or 
Chapel. 

6.  That  the  Minister,  not  a  Proprietor,  shall  receive  a  stipend 
of  not  less  than  312/.  per  annum,  where  the  Proprietors  have  re- 
ceived 4000/.  from  Government ;  and  that  he  shall  receive  his 
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stipend  accofdiag  to  iht  number  of  Sundayi  upon  mrhich  lie  ac- 
tually performs  the  duty,  or  znj  part  of  the  duty. 

7.  That  any  ecclesiastical  preferment  shall  vacate  the  nomins^ 
tion  to  a  Church  or  ChapeL 

8*  That  the  Minister  so  nominated  shall  not  perform  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  baptize,  nor  administer  the  Sacrament  in  any 
private  house  or  houses  within  the  Parish,  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  Rector  or  Vicar  of  the  Parish,  under  pain  of 
b^ing  removed  by  the  Bishop. 

9.  If  a  deputy  be  employed,  he  shall  receive  the  proportion  of 
the  annual  stipend  for  the  duty  of  the  week. 

10.  If  a  deputy  be  employed  for  a  longer  term  than  a  month, 
he  must  be  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  ;  for  which 
purpose  he  must  apply  in  person  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  for 
his  sanction* 

1 1.  That  the  deputy  shall  be  paid  by  the  nominee. 

VI.  771^  Buildings. 

1.  Thit  the  new  Churches  or  Chapels  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Visitation  of  die  Archdeaoon,  as  die  Parochial  Churches  i  and  rs» 
pairs  shall  be  directed  by  the  Archdeacon,  as  in  the  case  of  Paro- 
chial Churches. 

8«  That  one  third  part  of  the  seatsbe  free. 

S.  That  the  proprietors  of  the  new  Churches  or  Chapels  shall 
not  demand  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  shillings  per  annum  for 
•ach  renxuixiag  sitting.. 

VII.  Duty  to  be  parfbrmed. 

1.  That  the  service  of  the  Churdi  of  England  shall  be  perfonn- 
td  every  Wednesday  and  Friday,  as  well  as  upon  Sundays,  Festi* 
vals,  and  Fasts. 

t.  That  two  sermons  shall  be  preached  every  Sunday,  one  ia 
the  morning,  and  one  in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 

S.  That  die  nominee  shall  not  bapdze,  nor  church  women,  nor 
Ipftrform  die  marriage  ceremony,  not  bury  in  the  said  subdxSary 
Oiurches  or  Chapels. 
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Vm.  Chapd  Wardens. 

1.  That  a  Chapel  Warden^  or  Wardens,  be  app<nnced  yearly 
at  Easter  by  the  Rector  or  Vicar  of  the  Parish,  in  which  any  new 
Churches  or  Chapels  are  erected. 

2.  That  the  said  Chapel  Warden,  or  Wardens,  shall  be  autho- 
rized to  make  presentments  respecting  the  state  of  the  buildings 
and  the  regular  performance  of  divine  service. 

8.  That  a  sitting  or  sittings  be  provided  in  the  new  Churches 
or  Chapels  for  the  Chapel  Warden  or  Wardens. 
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• '  ■! pledged  r'cr  a  hu-jife  sum  of 

money,    at   the    conc(u»ion   of  the 

peace  of  Ainjen»,  ¥i,  8*  ^ 


Ju^iee^  liable  to  be  compromised  by 
the  present  regnlations  of  the  varf> 
clict^  of  potty  juries,  t,  333. 

Juriff  trial  by,  a  protection  to  subordi- 
nate agents,  who  refuse  obedSenca 
to  illegal  order*,  v,  SiO. 


580 


•^ttfy,  pettyt  the  stubbomnesi  of  one  or 
two  of  the  pannely  frequently  soffici* 
ent  to  ensore  the  verdict  of  the  rest, 
V,  538 

Juriesy  unanimity  not  required  in  the 
original  Gothic  institatioii  of,  v,  S39 

Johns&n,  Dr.  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
debt,  V,  620 

Jews,  the  hypothesis  that  they  peopled 
America,  v,  547 

Jesuits f  Society  of,  v,  48 

Jesuits^  brief  account  of  the,  vi,  99 — 
their  funds  restored,  vi,  101 — ^unlike 
other  monks,  are  taught  to  inter- 
fere with  temporal  affairs,  vi,  105 — 
spirit  of  attachment  to  their  order, 
vi,  109 — maxim  of  keeping  tlie  rules 
of  their  order  secret,  vi,  111— as- 
Fume  a  paramount  authority  over 
all  other  Societies  and  obligationi*, 
vi,  113 — have  refnsed  obedience  to 
Popes,  Bishops  and  Kings,  vi,  113 
— books  published  by,  relative  to 
the  Constitution  and  rules  of  the  So- 
ciety, vi,  112 — their  atrocities  in 
Paraguay,  vi,  115— disputes  with  the 
parliaments  and  naive  rsities  of  France, 
vi,  116 

James  I.  expelled  the  Jesuits  from 
England,  vi,  ill 


King'n  Bi'nchy  court  of,  has  no  power 
to  pn•li^h  disobcdi'ence  to  its  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  during  Vacation,  v, 
185. 

King'M  Bench  Prvtfniy  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on, 
vi,  474— opportunities  and  instances 
of  the  ille^l  oppresmon  of  the  pri- 
soners, ▼!,  49S 

Kenriaon,  R.  M*  observations  and  re- 
flections on  the  bill  now  in  progress 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  for 

'  regulating  the  Medical  Prolession  in 
regard  to  Apothecaries,  vi,  SIS 

Knii^hi,  T.  A.  Esq.  Letter  to  Sir  J. 
Banks  on  the  origin  of  (be  Blight, 
vi,  415 

Kirby,  Mr.,  papers  on  the  diteaaei  of 
com,  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  XJunean  Society,  vi,  403 


Ubtrty^  its  proper  boundary  under  so- 
cial government,  v,  <0 — Montea- 
quieu's  definition  of,  vi,  440 

Lomborda,  their  devastation  of  Italy 
caused  duorder  among  the  Benedic- 
tine monks,  v,  41 

Lay  Brothers f  their  introdnrtion  in  the 
Benedictine  order  of  monks,  v,  43  ^ 

LunaticMy  the  Chancellor's  power  of  in- 
terfering to  relieve  them  from  iiilse 
imprisonment,  during  vacation,  v, 
185 

Language,  supposed  organ  of,  ▼,  f  3S 

Lnngley,  John,  Esq.  observations  on 
the  required  unanimity,  &c.  in  the 
Trial  by  Jury,  v,  Ml 

Le  Clercj  General,  his  outrages  in  St« 
Domingo,  v,  373 

Larch,  the  least  inflammable  wood,  re- 
commended for  shutters,  v,  408 

Ltttnh,  Mr.,  characterized  aa  a  poet, 
V,  461 

Leyla,  made  general  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  by  Pope  Paul  1II.,vi,  104 

Liunez,  one  of  the  Generals  of  Ihe  Je- 
aojts,  who  succeeded  Loyola,  vi,  105 

La  CAotse,  confessor  of  Louis  XIV. 
vi,  118 

Le  Teltior, vi,  117 

Lvdgnte  Compter^  remarks  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commoni  on. 


VI,  516 


M 


LouiSy   XVT.  Carnot'i  remarks  on  his 

death,  v,  7 
—  XV  III.  measures  on  his  return,  v, 

13 


Mar\h  Dr.  /f.— Confutation  of  his 
opinion  that  the  Dissent er»  aim  aX  the 
Subversion  of  the  Religious  Estab- 
lishment of  the  country,  vi,  1!93. 
His  answer  to  the  above,  vi,  301 

Afisstoanries,  sent  out  by  tlie  Jesuits, 
vi,  108 

ilfoficrs,  justifying  crimes,  vi,  1^ 

Mitchtll,  James,  a  boy  born  blind  and 
deaf,  account  of,  .vi,  335 

Maritime  system  recommended  by  old 
writers,  vi,  395 ' 

Marahalnen  prison,  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  House  of  Conmons 
on,  vi,  506 

Modicuty  Letter  to  the  Editor  on  n 
Reform  in  Pariiament,  vl,562 

Monarchgy  principle  of  their  in\iolabi* 
lity  discussed,  v,  11 

Monasiic  Hale,  origin  of,  v,37 

Mtndicant  onlers,  v,  45 

MUUwry  orders  ixi  the  Church  of  Rome, 

v,6l 
Mind,  extended  existence  of,  r,  74 — 
anguish    of,  and  contemplatioB   of 
its  own  miseries,  augmented  by  the 
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afaience  of  bodily  paini  or  wants, 

Montagu  Basil,  Esq.  on  the  Insolveiit 
Drbtors*  bill,  ▼»  513 

Maiufieid^  Lord,  difference  between 
him  and  Lord  Camden,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  Doagias  Cause,  v, 
337 

Mortar^  mode  of  preparing  by  the 
£iiropcan  inhabitanu  of  India,  v, 
.  407 

Mo4*re,  Mr.,  charactericed  as  a  poet, 
V,  447 

JUountainSf  hei^t  of,  ▼,  553 

Uadhmtses  in  Euglund,  Report  from 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on,  vi,  ^57 

Mmitt^y  Secreta,  of  the  Jesuits,  as- 
crit>ed  to  Lainea,  Yi,  105 


N 


Number^  supposed  organ  of,  ▼,  f33 

yewtpnper  tax,  vi,  19 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  trade 
between,  vi,  40 

IfewfotMdlimd  fishery,  vi,  392 

Kftpgaie,  rooMirks  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Coounons  on«  vi,  517 

New  Lomdvti  Frittm^  remarks  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on,  vi,  515 


Onnhw,  Serjeant,  Substance  of  the 
Spcfech  of  Mr.,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons SSd  Nov.  1814,  V,  184 

Ori^anhtaiimy  defects  of,  asserted  to 
be  hereditary,  t,  2S3 

Orguna^  according  to  Oall  and  Spnrz- 
heim,  are  reciprocally  inde^)endent, 
v,  W3 

•^—- ^collocation  of,  v,  S25 

OrdfTy  supposed  organ  of,  v,  S33 


Porfy,  spirit  in  France,  remarks  on,  v, 

15 
PrUsterqftf  v,  J9 
/'tfcA«mift%  St.,  the6rst  who  composed 

a  written  rule  for  the  conduct  of 

monk,  V,  37 
A'MMtaand  Saxony,  v,  192 
Partiumtnif  alone  competent  to  remedy 

the  abuse  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 

V,  188 
PropeiuUieSf  of,  v,  jtS9 


Philoprcgeniiunnemp  t,  S30 

Poland^  partition  of,  v,  fOft 

iVassid,  regnlations  of  military  ier\'icc, 

▼,  «11 
PUty  Mr.  his  eloquent  exertions  against 

the  Slave  Trade,  v,  370 
Phyridtl  affections  or  defects,  re-acting 

on  the  mind,  t,  480 
PoUff,  Dr.,  opinion  on  the  subject  of 

debt,  V,  5f0 
Prefessi9tml  profits,  taxed  in  the  time 

of  Qneen  Anne,  ▼!,  6 
Pott'iffiee  establishment,  extended  1» 

the  East  Indies,  vi,  SO 
PoMamaquoddy  Boy,  islands  in,  belong 

of  rislit  to  his  Majesty,  vi,  37 
Pmcnil.,  Pope  at  first  reftised  his  con* 

sent  to  the  institution  of  the  order  of 

Jesuits,  vi,  104 
PofstoiM,  most  secret,  arbitrarflY  in- 
vestigated by  the  rules  of  the  ordfer  of 

JesniU,vi,107 
Portugal^  Society  of  Jesuits  abolished 

there  in  1759,  vi.  ill 
Priftce  Edward^i  liUmd^  products  of,vi^ 

390 
Pouitrtf  Camptetf  remarks  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on, 

vi,  516 


QvMtt  Ami^i  Bmrnhfy  whether  applica- 
ble to  the  expense  of  bnilding  twenty 
five  Churches  or  Chapels»  vi,  569 


Re9dlmHomy  the  French^  a  despotic  abase 

of  liberty,  ▼,  19 
RetohUiMi^   French,  ascribed   to  the 

Soppression  of  the  order  of  Jcsnits, 

vi,  101 
KosM,  Court  of,  liecnse  granted  to  the 

Jesuits  for  trading-  with  the  nations 

whom  they  professed  to  conTeri,  vi, 

109 
BmrnawCatkBiUCIutrdt,  short  historical 

view  of  the  Principal  Religions  an4 

miUtary  orders  of  the,  by  the  author 

of  «^  Hone  Biblicsp,"  v,  34 
RighiiontiMiy  supposed  organ  of^  ▼, 

S3« 
RttfomnbUUff^  of  ministers,   compre- 
hends only  the  nnjust  use  of  power 

confided  by  law,  v,  30!( 
RuU*  for  the  King's  Bench  Priw>n^  sys-' 

tem  of  granting,  vi,  480 
Rdorm  in  Parliament,  Letter  to  the 

Editor  on,  by  Modicnsy  vi,  56t 
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SSgklf  aeme  of,  iiicapable  of  perceiving 

solid  figure,  primarilyy  ▼,  64 
SeHnUion,  of  the  human  mind,  can  per* 

ceive  nothiag  but  inperficial  figure, 

v,  65 
SotUiif  for  promoting  Christian  Know* 

ledge,  on  the,  v,  ii8 
SecretiveneaSj  snppa^ed  or^mn  of,  v,  231 

Sue,  — V,  335 

Space, iU 

Smxan  army,  desertion  of  part  of,  to 

the  Allies,  v,  198 

■    ■  .     Cottrt,  moderation  of  Prussia 

in  rei^ard  to,  v,  ^5 
Skeep,  disproportionate  attention  to,  in 

1581,  V,  249 
Siave   Trade,    snpplied    from    Africa, 

throofb  kidnapping,  ▼,  3o8— throuf^i) 

domestic  dissension,  ib. — through  the 

C^rversion  of  legal  forms,  ib. — pio- 
ngs  and  aggravates  the    want  of 
civilisation  in  Africa,  3hO 
SloiVf,  horrible  and  iuiqtiitons  barluin- 
ties  indicted  on,  during  the  **  Middle 
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S^air»,   recommended   to  be  built  of 

stone,  ▼,  4<)8 
Seereta  Monita,  of  the  Jesuits,  ascribed 

to  Laines,  vi,  105, 139 
SpaiM,  Society  of  Jesuits  abolished  there 

in  1767,  vt>  111 

Suify, ■  vi,lll 

Savoy,  of  the  Protestants,  persecution 

bv  the  Jesuits,  vi,  118 
Smith,  Sir  W.  C.  Addreiis  to  the  People 

of  Ireland,  &c.  vi,  4'23 
Scoilandf  union  of,  witli  Eugland,  vi, 

460 
Salt,  duty  on,  vi,  54r 


T 


Ttmch,  sense  of,  incapable  of  perceiving 
solid  figure,  primarily,  v,  64 

Time,  oifan  ot,  v,  233 

Tune,  >■  '  ib. 

Talftnird,  T.  N.,  an  attempt  to  estimate 
the  poetical  talent  of  the  present  ag^, 
y,413 

Thompson,  G.  A.  Es(|.  New  llieory  of 
the  two  Hemispheres,  whereby  it  is 
attempted  to  explain  tbe  time  and 
manner  in  which  America  was  peo- 
pled, v,  543 

Thkiff-threeyesin,  the  age  for  taking  tbe 
final  vows  of  a  member  in  tbe  order 
of  Jesuits,  vi,  107 

Tithe$,  Jesuits  assiimeii  an  exemption 
from,  vi,  il3-:*^aiid,  commutation  for 


rejected   by  the  House  of  Lards.  vL 
251 


U 


United  States  of  America ;  a  compressetl 
view  of  the  points  to  be  discuseed  in 
treating  with  tlie,  by  the  author  of 
American  Encroachments  on  Brtti:ili 
Rights,  V,  106 

Uniied  Stidce,  carrying  trade  of,  vi,  3S:i 


Vowe,  religions,  in  the KomanCatholic 

Chwch,  V,  35 
Veto,  on  the  Cathnlic,  v,  145 
ytnertUian^  supposed  organ  of,  v,  $31 
Vuiwalage,    patriarchal,    prevalent     in 

Africa,  V,  366 
Vaimitwrt,   Kight  Hon.  N.  Speech   in 

the  House  of  Conunon5,  Feb.«0, 1815, 

VI,  I 

Budget  for  1815,  by  the  Samr^ 

«7 

Vtnke,  in  1766,  society  of  Jesuits  abo- 
lished there,  vi,  111 


W 


WesiminHer  Hull,  Courts  of,  proposal 
for  granting  to  them  the  power  to 
isHue  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  Va- 
cation Time,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
tnith  of  the  facts  alleged  in  the  re* 
turn  to  the  writ,  though  stating  le* 
gal  causes  of  Impriftonnienf ,  v,  185 

IVii,  supposed  organ  of,  v,  ^233 

Weifihl, ib. 

IVod,  rentraint  of  exportation,  v,  264 

WHberforce,  W,.  Esq.  M.  \\  Letter  to 
bis  Excellency  the  Prince  'J  alley- 
rand  de  Pengord,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  v,  353 

Worditworth,  Mr.  characterized  as  a 
poet,  V,  462 

fVeallh,  collected  by  the  Jesuits,  vi, 
114 

Weardn^p,  James,  F.  R.  >S.  Ed.  litstsry 
of  James  Mitchell,  a  Boy  bom  blind 
and  deaf,  vi,  335 

Wheat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  bar- 
berry bush  8eld€>m  esrapes  tbe  blight, 
vi,  407 — the  circumsiauce  doubted, 
vi,  417 


Yonng,  Arthur,  Esq.  [nqutry  intn  tbe 
Kise  of  prices  in  England,  dttriog  the 
last  25  years,  vi,  J47  ' 
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